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NOTICE. 


In  preparmg  the  following  prose  translation,  I  have  endea- 
Toured  to  exhibit  such  a  rendering  of  the  text  as  I  should 
myself  have  been  glad  to  have,  when  preparing  for  a  Uni- 
versity Examination. 

Any  one  who  is  at  all  ttcquainted  with  the  difficulty  of 
the  author,  will  readily  pardon  my  having  in  no  case  ventured 
to  substitute  any  phraseology  of  my  own  for  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Hteral  meaning. 

I  have  to  express  the  greatest  possible  obligations  to  the 
commentaries  of  Boeckh  and  Dissen,  but  for  the  assistance 
of  which  I  should  hardly  have  ventured  on  my  present  task. 
Many  thanks  are  also  due  for  the  aid  afforded  by  Mr. 
Oookesley*8  excellent  notes,  as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Donald- 
son. I  have,  I  trust,  in  every  instance,  acknowledged  my 
obligations. 

If  I  have  in  any  degree  succeeded  in  presenting  the 
student  with  a  not-unworthy  representation  of  Pindar's 
meaning,  the  merit  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  these 
resources  and  to  the  great  kindness  of  three  excellent  friends, 
the  Rev.  J.  Lonsdale,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford ;  the  Rev.  John  G.  Sheppard,  M.A.,  2nd  Master  of 
Repton  School,  and  late  Fellow  of  Wadham  College ;  and 
Mr.  J.  LL  Davies,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  who  have  given  me  the  benefit  of  their  revision 
and  correction  throughout  the  whole  work. 

With  the  few  exceptions  pointed  out  as  they  occur,  I 
have  followed  the  text  of  Bergk,  from  whom  the  Prefaces 
also  are  taken.  Dr.  Donaldson  had  set  me  the  example  of 
adopting  the  Introductions  of  the  Odes  from  Dissen's 
Commentary. 

D.  W.  T. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since  the  prose  portion  of  tliis  volume  was  completed,  the 
publisher  has  obtained  permission  from  the  executors  of  the 
late  Mr.  Abraham  Moore  to  reprint  his  excellent  metrical 
version,  and  accordingly  has  the  pleasure  of  adjoining  it.  -A.s 
this  version  is  distinguished  for  poetry,  scholarship,  and  taste, 
and  is  besides  among  the  rarest  and  most  expensive  volunxes 
of  our  modem  literature,  the  literary  public  will  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  its  reproduction  on  such  advantageous 
terms. 

H.  G.  B. 


York  Street, 

October  31*<,  1851. 
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PREFACE. 


PART  I. 

(From  the  BMydoptgdia  AfetropolUana.) 

PiNDAB,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece, 
was  a  native  of  Thebes^  the  metropolis  of  Boeotian  which 
countiy  his  name  alone  might  redeem  from  the  stigma  of 
dubiess.  His  birth  seems  to  have  taken  place  about 
RC.  520.  According  to  some  writers,  the  name  of  his 
father  was  Daiphantus;  according  to  others,  Scopilenns; 
and  that  of  his  mother,  Myrto,  or  Myrtis.  It  is  related  of 
him,  that  when  he  was  an  infemt  a  swarm  of  bees  settled 
on  his  lips,  and  left  their  honey  there — an  omen  of  his 
fdtore  excellence  in  arts  of  poetry  and  music.  The  history 
of  Pindar's  early  days  seems  to  refute  in  some  degree  the 
opinion  of  those  who  think  education  has  a  tendency  to 
repress  originality  of  genius,  and  to  tame  it  down  into 
dexterous  imitation  or  humble  correctness.  No  poet,  per- 
haps, ever  dared  so  much  as  Pindar,  and  yet  none  was  ever 
instructed  in  the  finest  arts  with  greater  care.  It  is  sin- 
gular, that  for  much  of  his  instruction  he  was  indebted  to 
the  female  sex,  at  a  time  when  women  were  excluded  from 
the  higher  departments  of  knowledge,  and  regarded  as 
scarcely  endowed  with  intellectual  Acuities.  According  to 
Suidas,  he  was  first  taught  to  combine  simplicity  with 
elegance  in  the  composition  of  his  verses  by  Myrtis,  probably 
his  mother,  who  was  herself  the  author  of  poems  adapted  to 
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the  lyre.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  beautiful  Corinna 
became  his  instructor.  Some  assert  that  he  enjoyed  also 
the  SLQgular  advantage  of  being  the  pupil  of  Simonides, 
though  no  styles  of  poetry  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  that 
instinct  with  the  ardent,  impetuous,  and  daring  spirit  of 
Pindar,  and  the  soft,  pensiye,  and  mellow  tenderness  of  his 
reputed  master.  Not  only  poetry,  but  also  the  sister  art  of 
music  was  carefully  studied  by  the  bard.  Athenseus  informs 
us,  that  Lasus  of  Hermione,  an  excellent  musician  and 
dithyrambic  poet,  imparted  to  him  his  skill  in  playing  on 
the  lyre.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  prepared  by  no  common 
attention  for  that  high  and  glorious  career  in  which  he  left 
every  competitor  behind  him. 

Pindar  seems  to  have  been  early  received  with  great 
honour  by  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  at  the  court  of 
Macedon.  He  overcame  his  teacher  Myrtis  in  a  contest  of 
musical  skill ;  but  was  no  less  than  five  times  defeated  by 
Corinna  in  striving  for  the  reward  of  poetry.  It  is  in- 
timated, indeed,  by  some,  that  the  judges  were  inclined  to 
£kvour  the  female  candidate  rather  by  the  admiration  of  her 
personal  charms  than  of  her  poetical  genius.  Our  bard 
must,  however,  have  been  very  young  at  this  time,  as 
Diodorus  Siculus  asserts  that  he  had  only  attained  the  age 
of  forty  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

In  the  public  assemblies  of  Greece,  Pindar  no  sooner 
appeared  than  he  attained  a  height  of  popular  &,vour  which 
seems  never  to  have  left  him ;  nor  was  his  fame  confined  to 
the  people.  As  he  sung  the  praises  of  the  conquerors  in 
those  games  at  which  kings  and  princes  strove  for  the  prize, 
he  naturally  acquired  the  favour  and  patronage  of  the  great. 
He  enjoyed  the  fiivour  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  whose 
munificence  he  delighted  to  repay  by  immortal  praise.  ITif 
partiality  to  the  Athenians,  however,  drew  on  him  the 
resentment  of  his  countrymen.     Because  he  had  celebrated 
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Athens  as  the  chief  support  of  Greece,  they  laid  on  Mm  a 
heavy  fine,  on  which  the  Athenians  presented  him  with 
a  sam  of  double  the  amount.  Authors  are  divided  respecting 
the  time  in  which  he  died,  some  asserting  that  he  only 
reached  the  age  of  fifty-six,  while  others  maintjtin  that  he 
was  eighty-six  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  His  departure 
irom  life  was  gentle,  for  it  took  place  while  he  vras  sitting 
in  a  public  assembly,  and,  till  the  spectators  retired,  he  wa« 
thought  to  be  slumbering.  As  a  prodigy  is  related  of  his 
birth,  so  attempts  were  made  by  the  Greeks  to  surround 
his  death  by  mystery.  It  is  said,  that  having  in  one  of  his 
poems  represented  Agamedes  and  Trophonius  as  rewarded 
by  sudden  death  for  building  the  temple  of  Apollo,  he  was 
referred  by  the  priestess,  on  his  inquiring  what  was  best  for 
mankind,  to  his  own  versesi  He  understood  this  reply  as 
an  intimation  of  approaching  and  sudden  dissolution,  which 
soon  after  took  place. 

Extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to  Pindar,  both  diiring 
his  life  and  after  his  decease.  His  odes  and  I'eligious 
hymns  were  chanted  in  the  temples  of  Greece  before  the 
most  crowded  assemblies,  and  on  the  most  A>lemn  occasions. 
The  priestess  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  declared  that  it  was  the 
will  of  that  divinity  that  Pindar  should  receive  half  of  the 
first-fruits  annually  offered  at  his  shrine. 

The  Athenians  erected  a  statue  of  brass  in  honour  of  him, 
representing  him  with  a  diadem  and  a  lyre,  and  a  book 
folded  on  his  knees,  which  was  remaining  at  the  time  of 
Pausanias;  and  a  portion  of  the  sacrifices  at  the  great 
festivals  of  Greece  was,  for  a  long  time,  set  apart  for  his 
descendantsL 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  took  Thebes,  they  spared  the 
house  and  family  of  Pindar  ;  and  when,  afterwards,  the  dty 
was  taken  by  Alexander,  the  same  mark  of  veneration  was 
shown  to  his  memory.   His  works  have  been  extolled  in  teima 
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of  the  most  ardent  admiration  by  some  of  tlie  first  ancient 
-writers.  Quinctilian  says  of  him,  in  his  Institutes,  "  Novem 
GrsBCorum  lyricorum  Pindarus  princeps,  spiritn,  magnifi-^ 
centi&y  sententiisy  figuris ;  beatissimus  rerum  verborumque 
oopi&  et  velut  quodam  eloquentiffi  flumine,  propter  quae 
Horatius  nemini  credit  eum  imitabilem.** — Of  the  nine 
Greek  lyric  poets,  Pindar  is  the  chief,  in  spirit,  in  magnifi- 
cence, in  moral  sentiments,  and  in  metaphor ;  most  happy 
both  in  the  abundance  of  his  matter  and  of  his  diction; 
and,  as  it  were,  with  a  certain  torrent  of  eloquence,  so  that 
Horace  says  no  man  can  imitate  him. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  regret  the  loss  of  the  compositions 
^hich  caUed  forth  these  eulogies,  because  though,  compared 
with  the  works  of  many  other  renowned  authors,  a  consider- 
able number  of  Pindar's  odes  have  reached  us,  those  which 
survive  are  not  the  most  interesting  in  their  subjects,  nor 
probably  the  most  felicitous  in  their  execution.  The  works 
of  Pindar  consisted  of  hymns  and  paeans  in  honour  of  the 
gods ;  songs  accompanied  by  dances,  in  honour  of  Apollo  ; 
dithyrambic  verses  to  Bacchus,  and  some  minor  effiisions, 
with  the  odes*  on  the  Olympic,  Nemean,  Isthmian,  and 
Pythian  games.  Of  these  latter  forty-five  remain,  which, 
with  a  few  firagments,  form  the  only  materials  on  which  we 
can  now  form  any  opinion  of  the  extent  or  ^culiar  character 
.of  Piudar's  geniua 

No  subjects,  at  first  sight,  could  seem  more  unfitted  for 
sublime  poetry  than  those  of  the  Pindaric  remains  ;  but  the 
poet  has,  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  the  practice  of  abandoning  the  professed  objects 
of  his  panegyric,  and  bursting  into  celebrations  of  the  heroes 
of  former  days,  the  mighty  exploits  of  demigods,  and  the 
gorgeous  fables  of  oldest  time.  In  the  transition  he  uses 
little  art,  but  seems  to  rely,  as  he  safely  might,  on  the  change 
ibeing,  in  itself,  most  welcome.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  gigantic  boldness  of  his  '  conceptions^  and  the  H«.riiig 
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sublimity  of  his  metaphors,  which  stamp  him  the  ^schylus 
of  lyric  poetry.  The  flights  of  his  imagination  are  not, 
however,  like  those  of  the  great  tragedian,  mingled  with  the 
intensity  of  human  passion,  which,  while  they  carry  us 
beyond  ourselves,  still  come  home  to  the  heart.  He  has  the 
light  without  the  heat;  his  splendours  dazzle,  but  do  not 
warm  us.  There  is  little  of  human  feeling  in  his  works ; 
they  are  little  more  than  exhibitions  which  excite  our  sur- 
prise, but  not  our  sympathy.  His  compositions  have  some- 
thing hard  and  stony  about  them — ^the  sublimity  and 
nakedness  of  the  rock.  The  sunshine  glitters  on  the  top, 
but  no  foliage  adorns  the  declivity.  All  the  interest,  such 
as  it  is,  arises  from  the  earnestness  of  the  poet  himself,  and  the 
intense  ardour  with  which  he  is  impelled  in  his  lofty  career. 
Hence  we  think  more  of  him  than  of  his  work ;  while  in 
Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians  the  author  is  forgotten. 
His  conception  is  so  ardent  that  he  cannot  wait  to  develop 
his  metaphors ;  he  often  but  half  unfolds  them,  and  suffers 
them  to  blend  with  the  literal  descriptions,  and  form  part  of 
the  subject ;  and  hence^  it  appears  to  us,  the  obscurities  so 
frequeittly  complained  of  in  Pindar  have,  in  a  great  degree, 
arisen.  In  the  mechanical  composition  of  his  odes,  however, 
Pindar  is  by  no  means  so  irregular  as  some  have  been  dis- 
posed to  imagine.  He  commonly  preserves  the  arrangement 
of  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode ;  and  though  the  con- 
struction of  these  varies  in  different  odes,  all  the  strophes  and 
antistrophes  in  the  same  ode  are  framed  on  the  same 
principles,  and  all  the  epodes  are  composed  in  similar 
measures  to  each  other. 

The  commencement  of  the  first  Pythian  ode  is  imitated 
in  animated  style  by  Gray,  in  his  "  Progress  of  Poesy  :" — 

Oh !   soTereign  of  the  willing  soul. 

Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs  1 
Enchanting  shell !   the  suUen  cares, 

And  frantic  passions  bear  thy  soft  control. 
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On  Thracia's  hilla  thte  lord  of  war 
Has  curbed  the  fury  of  his  car, 
And  dropped  bis  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 
Perchmg  on  the  sceptred  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feathered  king 
With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing  : 
Quenched  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber,  lie 
The  terrors  of  his  beak,  and  lightnings  of  his  eye« 

Akenside,  in  liis  Hymn  to  the  Naiads,  has  also  imitated 
part  of  this  extract : — 


-  With  slackened  wings. 


While  now  the  solenm  concert  breathes  around. 
Incumbent  o'er  the  sceptre  of  his  lord. 
Sleeps  the  stem  eagle ;  by  the  numbered  notes 
Possessed  ;  and  satiate  with  the  melting  tones. 
Sovereign  of  birds.     The  furious  god  of  war. 
His  darts  forgetting,  and  the  rapid  wheels 
That  bear  him  vengeful  o'er  th'  embattled  plains, 
Kelents. 

In  the  second  Olympic  Ode,  Pindar  thus  introduces  us 
into  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the  Paradise  of  the  ancients^  and 
paints  with  equal  vividness  and  beauty  the  felicity  of  the 
blessed.  West,  in  his  translation,  seems  to  have  caught 
some  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  original : — 

STROPHE  IV. 

But  in  the  happy  fields  of  light. 

When  Phcebus  with  an  equal  ray, 
lUimiinates  the  balmy  night, 

And  gilds  the  cloudless  day. 
In  peaceful,  unmolested  joy, 
The  good  their  smiling  hours  employ. 
Them  no  uneasy  wants  constrain 

To  vex  th'  ungrateful  soil. 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  billowy  main. 

And  break  their  strength  with  unabated  toil, 
A  frail  disastrous  being  to  maintain. 

But  in  their  joyous  calm  abodes. 
The  recompense  of  justice  they  receive  ; 

And  in  Uie  fellowship  of  gods. 
Without  a  tear  eternal  ages  live. 
■  While,  banished  by  the  &tes  from  joy  and  rest. 
Intolerable  woes  the  impious  sool  infest. 
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But  they  who,  in  true  yirtue  strong. 

The  third  purgation  can  endure  ; 
And  keep  their  minds  from  fraudful  wrong 

And  guilt's  contagion  pure ; 
They  tl^ough  the  starry  paths  of  Jove 
To  Saturn's  blissful  seat  remove ; 
Where  fragrant  breezes,  vernal  airs, 

Sweet  children  of  the  main. 
Purge  the  blest  island  from  corroding  cares, 

And  &n  the  bosom  of  each  verdant  plain  ; 
Whose  fertile  soil  immortal  fruitage  hea^ra  ; 

Trees,  from  whose  flowering  branches  flow, 
Arrayed  in  golden  bloom,  refolgent  beams  ; 

And  flowers  of  golden  hue,  that  blow 
On  the  fresh  borders  of  their  parent  streams. 
These,  by  the  blest,  in  solenm  triumph  worn. 
Their  unpolluted  hands  and  clustering  locks  adorn. 

How  sublimely  has  the  Grecian  poet  described  an  eruption 
of  Mount  -^tna  !  which  "West  has  translated  : — 

By  snowy  ^tna,  nuxse  of  endless  frosts, 
The  pillared  prop  of  heaven,  for  ever  pressed : 

Forth  from  whose  nitrous  caverns  issuing  rise 
Pure  liquid  foimtains  of  tempestuous  fire. 

And  veil  in  ruddy  mists  the  noon-day  skies. 
While  wrapt  in  smoke  the  eddying  flames  aspire, 
Or  gleaming  through  the  night  with  hideous  roar. 
Far  o'er  the  reddening  main  huge  rocky  fragments  pour. 

Ist  Pythiam  ode. 

The  imitators  of  Pindar,  from  Horace  to  Cowley,  have 
been  numerous ;  but  the  judgment  of  Horace,  that  he  can 
never,  in  his  own  peculiar  excellences,  be  equalled,  has  not 
been  yet  disproved  Gray,  in  his  happiest  passages,  has, 
perhaps,  most  nearly  approached  him« 
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PART  II. 


(Extract  from  MHUer^s  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  Chapter  xt.. 
Section  8,  pp.  220—228.) 

The  only  class  of  poems  which  enables  us  to  judge  of 
Pindar's  general  style,  are  the  epmUda  or  triurnphofl  odes. 
Pindar,  indeed,  excelled  in  all  the  known  Yarieties  of  choral 
poetry  ;  viz.,  hymns  to  the  gods,  paeans,  and  dithyrambs  ap- 
propriate to  the  worship  of  particular  divinities,  odes  for 
processions  (rrpciiot^^ia),  jsongs  of  maidens  (TrapOcreia),  mimic 
dancing  songs  {viropxiiixaTa),  drinking  songs  (<ncoXia),  dirges, 
{^pnyoi),  and  encomiastic  odes  to  princes  (iyicw/xm),  which 
last  approached  most  nearly  to  the  epinikia.  The  poems 
of  Pindar  in  these  various  styles  were  nearly  as  renowned 
among  the  ancients  as  the  triumphal  odes ;  which  is  proved 
by  the  numerous  quotations  of  them.  Horace,  too,  in  enume- 
rating the  different  styles  of  Pindar's  poetry,  puts  the  dithy- 
rambs first,  then  the  hymns,  and  afterwards  the  epinikia^ 
and  the  threnes.  Nevertheless  there  must  have  been  some 
decided  superiority  in  the  epinikia,  which  caused  them  to 
be  more  frequently  transcribed  in  the  later  period  of  anti- 
quity, and  thus  rescued  them  from  perisliing  with  the  rest  of 
the  Greek  lyric  poetry.  At  any  rate  these  odes,  from  the 
vast  variety  of  their  subjects  and  style,  and  their  refined  and 
elaborate  structure, — some  approaching  to  hymns  and  paeans, 
others  to  scolia  and  hyporchemes, — serve  to  indemnify  us  for 
the  loss  of  the  other  sorts  of  lyric  poetry. 

"We  will  now  explain,  as  precisely  as  possible,  the  occasion 
of  an  epinikian  ode,  and  the  mode  of  its  execution.  A  vic- 
tory has  been  gained  in  a  contest  at  a  festival,  particularly 
at  one  of  the  four  great  games  most  prized  by  the  Greek 
people,  either  by  the  speed  of  horses,  the  strength  and  dex- 
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terity  of  tlie  human  body,  or  by  skill  in  music.  Such  a 
victory  as  this^  which  shed  a  lustre  not  only  on  the  victor 
himself,  but  on  his  Dsunily,  and  even  on  his  native  city,  de- 
manded a  solemn  celebration.  This  celebration  might  be 
performed  by  the  victor's  friends  on  the  spot  where  the  vic- 
tory was  gained ;  as  for  example,  at  Olympia^  when  in  the 
evening  after  the  termination  of  the  contests,  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  the  whole  sanctuary  resounded  with  joyful  songs 
after  the  manner  of  the  encomia.  Or  it  might  be  deferred 
imtil  after  the  victor's  solemn  return  to  his  native  city, 
where  it  was  sometimes  repeated,  in  following  years,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  success.  A  celebration  of  this  kind 
always  had  a  religious  character,  it  often  b^gan  with  a  pro* 
cession  to  an  altar  or  temple,  in  the  place  of  the  games  or 
in  the  native  city ;  a  sacrifice,  followed  by  a  banquet,  was 
then  offered  at  the  temple,  or  in  the  house  of  the  victor ; 
and  the  whole  solemnity  concluded  with  the  merry  and 
boisterous  revel  called  by  the  Greeks  KAfwg,  At  this  sacred, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  joyous  solemnity  (a  mingled  character 
firequent  among  the  Greeks),  appeared  the  chorus,  trained  by 
the  poet,  or  some  other  skilled  person,  for  the  purpose  of 
reciting  the  triumphal  hymn,  which  was  considered  the 
fiurest  ornament  of  the  festivals  It  was  during  either  the 
procession  or  the  banquet  that  the  hymn  was  recited  ;  as  it 
was  not  properly  a  religious  hymn  which  could  be  combined 
with  the  sacrifice.  The  form  of  the  poem  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  have  been  determined  by  the  occasion  on  which  it 
was  to  be  recited.  Erom  expressions  which  occur  in  several 
epinikian  odes,  it  is  probable  that  all  odes  consisting  of 
strophes  without  epodes,  were  sung  during  a  procession  to  a 
temple  or  to  the  house  of  the  victor ;  although  there  are 
others  containing  expressions  denoting  movement,  and  which 
yet  have  epodes.  It  is  possible  that  the  epodes  in  the  latter 
odes  may  have  been  simg  at  certain  intervals  when  the  pro- 
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oession  was  not  advancing ;  for  an  epode,  according  to  the 
statements  of  the  ancients,  always  required  that  the  chorus 
should  be  at  rest.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
odes  of  Pindar  were  sung  at  the  Comus,  at  the  jovial  termi* 
nation  of  the  feast;  and  hence  Pindar  himself  more  fre* 
quently  names  his  odes  from  the  Oomus  than  from  the  victory. 
§  4.  The  occasion  of  an  epinikian  ode, — a  victory  in  the 
sacred  game — and  its  end — ^the  ennobling  of  a  solemnity 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  gods, — required  that  it 
should  be  composed  in  a  lofky  and  dignified  style.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  feast  did  not 
admit  the  severity  of  the  antique  poetical  style,  like  that  of 
the  hymns  and  nomes ;  it  demanded  a  free  and  lively  expre&* 
sion  of  feeling,  in  harmony  with  the  occasion  of  the  festival, 
and  suggesting  the  noblest  ideas  connected  with  the  victor. 
Pindar,  however,  gives  no  detailed  description  of  the  victory, 
as  that  would  have  been  only  a  repetition  of  the  spectacle 
which  had  already  been  beheld  with  enthusiasm  by  the  as< 
sembled  Greeks  at  Olympia  or  Pytho ;  nay,  he  often  bestows 
only  a  few  words  on  the  victory,  recording  its  place  and  the 
sort  of  contest  in  which  it  was  won.  Nevertheless  he  does 
not  (as  many  writers  have  supposed)  treat  the  victory  as  a 
merely  secondary  object,  which  he  despatches  quickly,  in 
order  to  pass  on  to  subjects  of  greater  interest.  The  victory, 
in  truth,  is  always  the  point  on  which  the  whole  of  the  ode 
turns  ;  only  he  regards  it  not  simply  as  an  incident,  but  as 
connected  with  the  whole  life  of  the  victor.  Pindar  esta- 
blishes this  connection  by  forming  a  high  conception  of  the 
fortunes  and  character  of  the  victor,  and  by  representing  the 
victory  as  the  result  of  them.  And  as  the  Greeks  were  less 
accustomed  to  consider  a  man  in  his  individual  capacity,  than 
as  a  member  of  his  state  and  his  family,  so  Pindar  considers 
the  renown  of  the  victor  in  connection  with  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  race  and  state  to  which  he  belongs. 
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Now  there  are, two  different  points  from  which  the  poet 
might  view  the  life  of  the  victor ;  viz.,  destiny  or  merit ;  in 
other  words,  he  might  celebrate  his  good  fortime  or  his  skill. 
In  the  victory  with  horses,  external  advantages  were  the 
chief  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  required  excellent  horses 
and  an  excellent  driver,  both  of  which  were  attainable  only 
by  the  rich.     The  skill  of  the  victor  was  more  conspicuous 
in  gymnastic  feats,  although  even  in  these,  good  luck  and  the 
&vour  of  the  gods  might  be  considered  as  the  main  causes  of 
success ;  especially  as  it  was  a  fitvourite  opinion  of  Pindar's, 
that  all  excellence  is  a  gift  of  nature.     The  good  fortune 
or  skill  of  the  victor  could  not,  however,  be  treated  abstract- 
edly ;  but  must  be  individualized  by  a  description  of  his 
peculiar  lot.     This  individual  colouring  might  be  given  by 
representing  the  good  fortune  of  the  victor  as  a  compensation 
for  past  ill  fortime ;  or,  generally,  by  describing  the  alterna- 
tions of  fortune  in  his  lot  and  in  that  of  his  family.   Another 
theme  for  an  ode  might  be,  that  success  in  gymnastic  contests 
was  obtained  by  a  family  in  alternate  generations,  that  is,  by 
the  grandfathers  and  grandsons,  but  not  by  the  intermediate 
generation.     If,  however,  the  good  fortime  of  the  victor  had 
been  invariable,  congratulation  at  such  rare  happiness  was 
accompanied  with  moral  reflections,  especially  on  the  right 
manner  of  estimating  or  enduring  good  fortune,  or  on  the 
best  mode  of  turning  it  to  account.  According  to  the  notions 
of  the  Greeks,  an  extraordinary  share  of  the  gifts  of  fortune 
suggested  a  dread  of  the  Nemesis,  which  delighted  in  hum- 
bling the  pride  of  man ;  and  hence  the  warning  to  be  prudent, 
and  not  to  strive  after  further  victories.     The  admonitions 
which  Pindar  addresses  to  Hiero  are  to  cultivate  a  calm 
serenity  of  mind  after  the  cares  and  toils  by  which  he  had 
founded  and  extended  his  empire,  and  to  purify  and  ennoble 
by  poetry  a  spirit  which  had  been  ruffled  by  unworthy  pas- 
sions.    Even  when  the  skill  of  the  victor  is  put  in  the  fore- 
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ground,  Pindar,  in  general,  does  not  content  himself  with  cele- 
brating this  bodily  prowess  alone,  but  he  usually  adds  some 
moral  virtue  which  the  victor  has  shown,  or  which  he  recom- 
mends and  extols.  This  virtue  is  sometimes  moderation, 
sometimes  wisdom,  sometimes  filial  love,  sometimes  piety  to 
the  gods.  The  latter  is  frequently  represented  as  the  main 
cause  of  the  victory ;  the  victor  having  thereby  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  deities  who  preside  over  gymnastic  con- 
tests,— aa  Hermes  or  the  Dioscuri  It  is  evident  that,  with 
Pindar,  this  mode  of  accounting  for  success  was  not  the  mere 
fiction  of  a  poet ;  he  sincerely  thought  that  he  had  traced 
the  victory  to  the  favour  of  a  god  who  took  an  especial  in- 
terest in  the  family  of  the  victor,  and  at  the  same  time 
presided  over  the  games.  Generally,  indeed,  in  extolling 
both  the  skill  and  fortune  of  the  victor,  Pindar  appears  to 
adhere  to  the  truth  as  faithfully  as  he  declares  himself  to  do ; 
nor  is  he  ever  betrayed  into  a  high-flown  style  of  panegyrici 
A  republican  dread  of  incurring  the  censure  of  his  fellow- 
dtizens,  as  well  as  an  awe  of  the  divine  Kemesis,  induced  him 
to  moderate  hijs  praises,  and  to  keep  in  view  the  instability 
of  human  fortune,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  human  strength. 
Thus  far  the  poet  seems  to  wear  the  character  of  a  sage 
who  expoimds  to  the  victor  his  destiny,  by  showing  him  the 
dependence  of  his  exploit  upon  a  higher  order  of  things. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  poet  placed 
himself  on  an  eminence  remote  from  ordinary  life,  and  that 
he  spoke  like  a  priest  to  the  people  unmoved  by  personal 
feelings.  The  Epinikia  of  Pindar,  although'  they  were 
delivered  by  a  chorus,  were,  nevertheless,  the  expression  of 
his  individual  feelings  and  opinions,  and  are  fuU  of  allusions 
to  his  personal  relations  to  the  victor.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
when  his  relations  of  this  kind  were  peculiarly  interesting  to 
him,  he  made  them  the  main  subject  of  the  ode  ;  several  of 
his  odes^  and  some  among  the  most  dif&cult,  are  to  be 
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explained  in  this  manner.  In  one  of  his  odes  Pindar  justifies 
the  sincerity  of  his  poetry  against  the  charges  which  had 
been  brought  against  it;  and  represents  his  muse  as  a  just 
and  impartial  dispenser  of  feme,  as  well  among  the  victors 
at  the  games,  as  among  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  In  another 
he  reminds  the  victor  that  he  had  predicted  the  victory  to 
him  at  the  public  games,  and  had  encouraged  him  to  become 
a  competitor  for  it ;  and  he  extols  him  for  having  employed 
his  wealth  for  so  noble  an  object.  In  another  he  excuses 
himself  for  having  delayed  the  composition  of  an  ode  which 
he  had  promised  to  a  wrestler  among  the  youths,  until  the 
victor  had  attained  his  manhood  ;  and  as  if  to  incite  himself 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  he  points  out  the  hallowed 
antiquity  of  these  triumphal  hymns,  connecting  their  origin 
with  the  first  establishment  of  the  Olympic  games. 

§  5.  Whatever  might  be  the  theme  of  one  of  Pindar's 
epinikian  odes,  it  would  naturally  not  be  developed  with 
the  systematic  completeness  of  a  philosophical  treatise.  Pin- 
dar, however,  has  undoubtedly  much  of  that  sententious 
wisdom  which  began  to  show  itself  among  the  Greeks,  at  the 
time  of  the  seven  wise  men,  and  which  formed  an  important 
element  of  elegiac  and  choral  lyric  poetry  before  the  time  of 
Pindar.  The  apophthegms  of  Pindar  sometimes  assume  the 
form  of  general  maxims,  and  sometimes  of  direct  admonitions 
to  the  victor.  At  other  times,  when  he  wishes  to  impress 
some  principle  of  morality  or  prudence  upon  the  victor,  he 
gives  it  in  the  form  of  an  opinion  entertained  by  himself : 
**  I  like  not  to  keep  much  riches  hoarded  in  an  inner  room ; 
but  I  like  to  live  well  by  my  possessions,  and  to  procure 
myself  a  good  name  by  making  large  gifts  to  my  friends." 

The  other  element  of  Pindar's  poetry,  his  mythical  narra- 
tives, occupies,  however,  far  more  space  in  most  of  his  odes. 
That  these  are  not  mere  digressions,  for  the  sake  of  ornament, 
has  been  completely  proved  by  modem  commentators.     At 
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the  same  time  he  wotdd  sometiines  seem  to  wish  it  to  be 
believed,  that  he  had  been  carried  away  hj  his  poetical 
fervour,  when  he  returns  to  his  theme  from  a  long  mythical 
narration,  or  when  he  annexes  a  mythical  story  to  a  prover- 
bial saying ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  subjoins  to  the  figura- 
tive expression,  "  Neither  by  sea  nor  by  land  canst  thou  find 
the  way  to  the  Hyperboreans,"  the  history  of  Perseus'  visit 
to  that  feibulous  people.  But  even  in  such  cases  as  these,  it 
will  be  found,  on  close  examination,  that  the  £Etble  belongs 
to  the  subject.  Indeed,  it  may  be  observed  generally  of 
those  Greek  writers  who  aimed  at  the  production  of  works 
of  art,  whether  in  prose  or  in  poetry,  that  they  often  conceal 
their  real  purpose,  and  affect  to  leave  in  vague  uncertainty 
that  which  had  been  composed  studiously  and  on  a  precon- 
ceived plan.  Thus  Plato  often  seems  to  allow  the  dialogue  to 
deviate  into  a  wrong  course,  when  this  very  course  was 
required  by  the  investigation.  In  other  passages  Pindar 
himself  remarks  that  intelligence  and  reflection  are  required 
to  discover  the  hidden  meaning  of  his  mythical  episodes. 
Thus,  afber  a  description  of  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  and 
the  heroes  who  dwell  there,  he  says,  "  I  have  many  swift 
arrows  in  my  quiver,  which  speak  to  the  wise,  but  need  an 
interpreter  for  the  multitude."  Again,  after  the  story  of 
Ixion,  which  he  relates  in  an  ode  to  Hiero,  he  continues, — 
"  I  must,  however,  have  a  care  lest  I  fidl  into  the  biting 
violence  of  the  evil  speakers ;  for,  though  distant  in  time, 
I  have  seen  that  the  slanderous  Arclulochus,  who  fed  upon 
loud-tongued  wrath,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
difficulties  and  distress."  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  in 
this  passage  what  moves  the  poet  to  express  so  much  anxiety; 
until  we  advert  to  the  lessons  which  the  history  of  Ixion 
contains  for  the  rapacious  Hiero. 

The  reference  of  these  mythical  narratives  to  the  main 
theme  of  the  ode^  may  be  either  historical  or  ideal.     In  the 
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f  rst  case  the  mytliical  personages  alluded  to  axe  the  heroes 
at  the  head  of  the  family  or  state  to  which  the  victor  belongs^ 
or  the  founders  of  the  games  in  which  he  has  conquered. 
Among  the  many  odes  of  Pindar  to  victors  from  -^Egina, 
there  is  none  in  which  he  does  not  extol  the  heroic  race  of 
the  Macids,  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  to  me  an  invariable  law, 
when  I  turn  towards  this  island,  to  scatter  praise  upon  you, 
0  ^^acidsl  masters  of  golden  chariots  !"  In  the  second  case 
events  of  the  heroic  age  are  described,  which  resemble  the 
events  of  the  victor's  life,  or  which  contain  lessons  and 
admonitions  for  him  to  reflect  upon.  Thus  two  mythical 
personages  may  be  introduced,  of  whom  one  may  typify  the 
victor  in  his  praiseworthy,  the  other  in  his  blameable  acts  : 
so  that  the  one  example  may  serve  to  deter,  the  other  to 
encourage.  In  general  Pindar  contrives  to  imite  both  these 
modes  of  allusion,  by  representing  the  national  or  family 
heroes  as  allied  in  character  and  spirit  to  the  victor.  Their 
extraordinary  strength  and  felicity  are  continued  in  their 
descendants ;  the  same  mixture  of  good  and  evil  destiny, 
and  even  the  same  f&vlts  recur  in  their  posterity.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that,  in  Pindar's  time,  the  &ith  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  connection  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity  with  passing 
events  was  unshaken.  The  origin  of  historical  events  was 
sou^t  in  a  remote  age ;  conquests  and  settlements  in  bar- 
barian countries  were  justified  by  corresponding  enterprises 
of  heroes  :  the  Persian  war  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  the 
same  great  drama  of  which  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts 
and  the  Trojan  war  formed  the  earlier  parts.  At  the  same 
time  the  mythical,  part  was  considered  as  invested  with 
a  splendour  and  sublimity  of  which  even  a  faiat  reflection 
was  sufficient  to  embellish  the  present.  This  is  the  cause  of 
the  historical  and  political  allusions  of  the  Greek  tragedy, 
particularly  in  ^schylus.  Even  the  history  of  Herodotus 
rests  on  the  same  foundations ;  but  it  is  seen  most  distinctly 
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in  the  copious  mythology  which  Pindar  has  pressed  into  th\ 
service  of  his  lytic  poetry.  The  maimer  in  which  mythical 
subjects  were  treated  by  the  lyric  poets  was,  of  course, 
different  from  that  in  which  they  had  been  treated  by  the  epic 
poets.  In  epic  poetry  the  mythical  narrative  is  interesting 
in  itself,  and  all  parts  of  it  are  developed  with  equal  fulness. 
In  lyric  poetry  it  serves  to  exemplify  some  particular  idea^ 
which  is  stated  usually  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  the 
ode ;  and  those  points  only  of  the  story  are  brought  into 
relief,  which  serve  to  illustrate  this  idea.  Accordingly,  the 
longest  mythical  narrative  in  Pindar  (viz.  the  description  of 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  in  the  Pythian  ode  to  Arcesi- 
laus,  king  of  Cyrene,  which  is  continued  through  twenty-five 
strophes)  falls  &r  short  of  the  sustained  di&seness  of  the 
epos.  Consistently  with  the  purpose  of  this  ode,  it  is  intended 
to  set  forth  the  descent  of  the  kings  of  Cyrene  from  the 
Argonauts,  and  the  poet  only  dwells  on  the  relation  of  Jason 
with  Pelias^— of  the  noble  exile  with  the  jealous  tyrant-^ 
because  it  contains  a  serious  admonition  to  Arcesilaus  in  his 
above-mentioned  relation  with  Damophilus. 

§  6.  The  mixture  of  apophtbegmatic  maxims  and  typical 
mirratives  would  alone  render  it  difficult  to  follow  the  thread 
of  Pindar^s  meaning ;  but,  in  addition  to  this  cause  of  ob- 
scurity, the  entire  plan  of  his  poetry  is  so  intricate,  that  a 
modem  reader  often  &ils  to  understand  the  connection  of 
the  partis,  even  where  he  thinks  he  has  found  a  clua  Pin^ 
dar  begins  an  ode  full  of  the  lofty  conception  which  he  has 
formed  of  the  glorious  destiny  of  the  victor ;  and  he  seems, 
as  it  were,  carried  away  by  the  flood  of  images  which  this 
conception  pours  forth.  He  does  not  attempt  to  express 
directly  the  general  idea,  but  follows  the  train  of  thoughts 
which  it  suggests  into  its  details,  though  without  losing 
sight  of  their  reference  to  the  main  object.  Accordingly, 
when  he  has  pursued  a  train  of  thought,   either  in  an 
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apophthegmatic  or  mythical  form,  up  to  a  certain  point,  he 

breaks  off  before  he  has  gone  &r  enough  to  make  the 

application  to  the  yictor  sufficiently  clear;  he  then  takes 

up  another  thread,  which,  perhaps,  is    soon  dropped  for  a 

fresh  one ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ode  he  gathers  up  all  these 

different  threads,  and  weaves  them  together  into  one  web, 

in  which  the  general  idea  predominates.     By  reserving  the 

explanation  of  his  allusions  until  the  end,  Pindar  contrives 

that  his  odes  should  consist  of  parts  which  are  not  complete 

or  intelligible  in  themselves ;  and  thus  the  curiosity  of  the 

reader  is  kept  on  the  stretch  throughout  the  entire  ode. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  ode  upon  the  Pythian  victory  which 

was  gained  by  Hiero,  as  a  dtiJEen  of  jEtna,  a  city  founded 

by  himself,  proceeds  upon  the  general  idea  of  the  repose 

and  serenity  of  mind  which  Hiero  at  last  enjoys,  after  a 

laborious  life,  and  to  which  Pindar  strives  to  contribute  by 

the  influence  of  music  and  poetry.     Full  of  this  idea,  Pindar 

begins  by  describing  the  effects  of  music  upon  the  gods  in 

Olympus,    how   it    delights,    inspires,    and    soothes    them, 

although  it  increases  the  anguish  of  Typhos,  the  enemy  of 

the  gods,  who  lies  bound  under  JBtna.    Thence,  by  a  sudden 

transition,  he  passes  to  the  new  town  of  .^Etna,  under  the 

mountain  of  the  name;  extols  the  happy  auspices  under 

which  it  was  founded ;  and  lauds  Hiero  for  his  great  deeds 

in  war,  and  for  the  wise  constitution  he  has  given  to  the 

new  state  ;  to  which  Pindar  wishes  exemption  from  foreign 

enemies  and  internal  discord.     Thus  &r  it  does  not  appear 

how  the  praises  of  music  are  connected  with  the  exploits  of 

Hiero  as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.     But  the  connection 

becomes  evident  when  Pindar  addresses  to  Hiero  a  series  of 

moral  sentences,  the  object  of  which  is  to  advise  him  to 

subdue  all  unworthy  passions,  to  refresh  his  mind  with  the 

contemplation  of  art,  and  thus  to  obtain  from  the  poets  a 

good  name  which  will  descend  to  ];K>sterity. 
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§  7.  The  characteristics  of  Pindar's  poetry,  which  havd 
been  just  explained,  may  be  discerned  in  all  his  epinikian 
odes.  Their  agreement,  howeyer,  in  this  respect,  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  extraordinary  variety  of  style  and 
expression  which  has  been  already  stated  to  belong  to  this 
class  of  poems.  Every  epinikian  ode  of  Pindar  has  its 
peculiar  tone,  depending  upon  the  course  of  the  ideas,  and 
the  consequent  choice  of  the  expressions.  The  principal 
differences  are  connected  with  the  choice  of  the  rhythms, 
which  again  is  regulated  by  the  musical  style.  According 
to  the  last  distinction,  the  epinikia  of  Pindar  are  of  three 
sorts,  Doric,  .^^lic,  and  Lydian;  which  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished, although  each  admits  of  innumerable  varieties. 
In  respect  of  metre,  every  ode  of  Pindar  has  an  individual 
character ;  no  two  odes  having  the  same  metrical  structure. 
In  the  Doric  ode  the  same  metrical  forms  occur  as  those 
which  prevailed  in  the  choral  lyric  poetry  of  Stesichorus, 
viz.,  systems  of  dactyls  and  trochaic  dipodies,  which  most 
nearly  approach  the  stateliness  of  the  hexameter.  Accord- 
ingly, a  serene  dignity  pervades  these  odes;  the  mythical 
narrations  are  developed  with  greater  fulness,  and  the  ideas 
are  limited  to  the  subject,  and  are  free  from  personal  feeling; 
in  short,  their  general  character  is  that  of  calmness  and 
elevation.  The  language  is  epic,  with  a  slight  Doric  tinge, 
which  adds  to  its  brilliancy  and  dignity.  The  rhythms  of  the 
ufEolic  odes  resemble  those  of  the  Lesbian  poetry,  in  which 
light  dactylic,  trochaic,  or  logaoedic  metres  prevailed ;  these 
rhythms,  however,  when  applied  to  choral  lyric  poetry,  were 
rendered  &.r  more  various,  and  thus  often  acquired  a  charac- 
ter of  greater  volubility  and  liveliness.  The  poet's  mind 
also  moves  with  greater  rapidity;  and  sometimes  he  stops 
himself  in  the  midst  of  narrations  which  seem  to  him 
impious  or  arrogant.  A  larger  scope  is  likewise  given  to  his 
personal  feelings ;  and  in  the  addresses  to  the  victor  there  is 
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a  gayer  tone,  which  at  times  eyen  takes  a  jocular  turn. 
The  poet  introduces  his  relations  to  the  victor,  and  to  his 
poetical  rivals ;  he  extols  his  own  style,  and  decries  that  of 
others.  The  -^Eolic  odes,  fix)m  the  rapidity  and  variety  of 
their  movement,  have  a  less  uniform  character  than  the 
Doric  odes ;  for  example,  the  first  Olympic,  with  its  joyous 
and  glowing  images,  is  very  different  firom  the  second,  in 
which  a  lofty  melancholy  is  expressed ;  and  from  the  ninth, 
which  has  a  proud  and  complacent  self-reliance.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  ufEolic  epinikia  is  also  bolder,  more  dif&cult  in 
its  syntax,  and  marked  by  rarer  dialectical  forms.  Lastly, 
there  are  the  Lydian  odes,  the  niunber  of  which  is  incon- 
siderable :  their  metre  is  mostly  trochaic,  and  of  a  particu- 
larly soft  character,  agreeing  with  the  tone  of  the  poetry. 
Pindar  appears  to  have  preferred  the  Lydian  rhythms  for 
odes  which  were  destined  to  be  sung  during  a  procession  to 
a  temple,  or  at  the  altar,  and  in  which  the  favour  of  the 
deity  was  implored  in  an  hiunble  spirit. 
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(Extracted  firom  Smith's  Dictionary  of  ArUiquities, — ^Abridged  Ed.) 

The  Oly^mpiG  Festival  was  a  Pentaeteris  (Trcvrafriyp/c),  that 
is,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  reckoning,  a  space  of 
four  years  elapsed  between  ea^h  festival,  in  the  same  way  aa 
there  was  only  a  space  of  two  years  between  a  Tiieteris.  It 
was  celebrated  on  the  first  fiill  moon  after  the  summer  sc^- 
stice.  It  lasted,  after  all  the  contests  had  been  introduced, 
five  days,  from  the  11th  to  the  15fch  days  of  the  month 
inclusive.  The  fourth  day  of  the  festival  was  the  14th  of 
the  month,  which  was  the  day  of  the  fiill  moon,  and  which 
divided  the  month  into  two  equal  parts. 

The  festival  was  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  whose  temple  at  01ympia„  adorned  with 
the  statue  of  the  god  made  by  Phidias,  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  works  of  art  in  Greece.  There  were  also  temples 
and  altars  to  other  gods.  The  festival  itself  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts — the  games  or  contests  (Jiyiov  'OXv/i7rta»c<5c)> 
and  the  festive  rites  {topH]) ;  connected  with  the  sacrifices, 
with  the  processions,  and  with  the  public  banquets  in  honour 
of  the  conquerors. 

The  contests  consisted  of  various  trials  of  strength  and 
fllrill^  which  were  increased  in  number  from  time  to  time. 
There  were  in  all  twenty-four  contests,  eighteen  in  which 
men  took  part,  and  six  ra  which  boys  engaged,  though  they 
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were  never  all  exhibited  at  one  festival,  sinoe  some  were 
abolished  almost  immediately  after  their  institution,  and 
others  after  they  had  been  in  use  only  a  short  time.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  these  from  Fausanias,  with  the  date  of 
introduction  of  each,  commencing  from  the  Olympiad  of 
Cowebus  : — 1st.  The  foot-race  (S^o/ioc),  which  was  the  only 
contest  during  the  first  13  Olympiads.  2nd.  The  ^iavXoc, 
or  foot-race,  in  which  the  stadium  was  traversed  twice,  first 
introduced  in  Olympiad  14.  3rd.  The  ^oXtxoc,  a  still  longer 
foot-race  than  the  diavXos,  introduced  in  Olympiad  15.  4th. 
Wrestling  (iroXi?);  and  5th.  The  Pentathlum  (wivTad\oy)y 
which  consisted  of  five  exercises,  viz.  leaping,  the  foot-race, 
the  throwing  the  discus,  the  throwing  the  spear,  and 
wrestling;  both  introduced  in  Olympiad  18.  6th.  Boxing 
(TTvy/Li//),  introduced  in  Olympiad  23.  7th.  The  chariot-race, 
with  four  full-grown  horses  (tinrwy  reXeiwv  hpofiog,  &pp.a), 
introduced  in  Olympiad  25.  8th.  The  Pancratium  (Tayjcpa- 
Tiov)y  consisting  of  boxing  and  wrestling  j  and  9th.  The 
horse-race  (jirwog  iccXijc),  both  introduced  in  Olympiad  33. 
10th  and  11th.  The  foot-race  and  wrestling  for  boys,  intro- 
duced in  Olympiad  37.  12th.  The  Pentathlum  for  boys, 
introduced  in  Olympiad  38,  but  immediately  afterwards 
abolished.  13th.  Boxing  for  boys,  introduced  in  Olym- 
piad 41.  14th.  The  foot-race,  in  which  men  ran  with  the 
equipments  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  {rCJv  oirXirCjv  hpofioc), 
introduced  in  Olympiad  65,  on  account  of  its  training 
men  for  actual  service  in  war.  15th.  The  chariot-race 
with  mules  (ott^vij),  introduced  in  Olympiad  70;  and 
16th.  The  horse-race  with  mares  {KoXwri),  introduced  in 
Olympiad  71 ;  both  of  which  were  abolished  in  Olympiad  84. 
17th.  The  chariot-race  with  two  full-grown  horses  {tinriay 
reXeiufv  trvrbtplg),  introduced  in  Olympiad  93.  18th  and  19th. 
The  contests  of  heralds  (ic^pvjcec)  and  trumpeters  {(raXwiyKTcU), 
introduced  in  Olympiad  96.     20th.  The  chariot-race  with 
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four  foals  (irwkiay  apfxatrip),  introduced  in  Olympiad  99, 
21st.  The  cLariot-raoe  with  two  foals  {vwXwy  ervvwpii:),  intro- 
duced in  Olympiad  128,  22nd.  The  horse-race  with  foals 
{ttwXoq  Ki\ric)f  introduced  in  Olympiad  131.  23rd.  The 
Pancratiuin  for  boys,  introduced  in  Olympiad  145.  24tli* 
There  -was  also  a  horse-race  {iinrog  iceXijc),  in  which  boys 
rode,  but  we  do  not  know  the  time  of  its  introduction^ 

The  judges  in  the  Olympic  Crames,  called  Hellanodic98 
CEXXnvo^tjcat),  were  appointed  by  the  Eleans,  who  had  the 
regulation  of  the  whole  festival.  It  appears  to  have  been 
originally  under  the  superintendence  of  Pisa,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  Olympia  was  situated;  but  after  the 
conquest  of  Peloponn'esu^  by  the  Dorians,  on  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidse,  the  jEtolians,  who  had  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  Heraclidae,  settled  in  EUs,  and  from  this  time 
the  ^tolian  Means  obtained  the  regulation  of  the  festival^ 
and  appointed  the  presiding  officers. 

The  HellanodicsB  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the  whole  body 
of  the  Eleans.  Their  niunber  varied  at  different  periods,  but 
at  a  later  time  there  were  eight  Hellanodicse.  The  office^ 
probably,  lasted  for  only  one  festival.  They  had  to  see  that 
all  the  laws  relating  to  the  games  were  observed  by  the 
competitors  and  others,  to  determine  the  prizes  and  to  give 
them  to  the  conquerors.  An  appeal  lay  from  their  decision 
to  the  Elean  senate.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Hel- 
laaodicse  were  a  certain  number  of  Alytae  (aXvrai),  with  an 
Alytarches  (aXvrapx'/c)  at  their  head,  who  formed  a  kind 
of  poUce,  and  carried  into  execution  the  commands  of  the 
Hellanodicse.  There  were  also  various  other  minor  officers 
under  the  control  of  the  Hellanodicae. 

All  free  Greeks  were  allowed  to  contend  in  the  games, 
who  had  complied  with  the  rules  prescribed  to  candidates. 
The  equestrian  contests  were  necessarily  confined  to  the 
wealthy;  but  the  poorest  citizens  could   contend  in  the 
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atliletic  games.  This,  however,  was  fex  from  degrading  the 
games  in  public  opinion ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  as  weU 
as  meanest  citizens  of  the  state  took  part  in  these  contests. 
The  owners  of  the  chariots  and  horses  were  not  obliged  to 
contend  in  person ;  and  the  wealthy  vied  with  one  another 
in  the  number  and  magnificence  of  the  chariots  and  horses 
which  they  sent  to  the  games.  * 

■  All  persons  who  were  about  to  contend,  had  to  prove  to 
the  HellanodicsB  that  they  were  freemen,  and  of  pure  Hel- 
lenic blood;  that  they  had  not  been  branded  with  atimia^ 
nor  guilty  of  any  sacrilegious  act.  They  farther  had  to 
prove  that  they  had  undergone  tHe  preparatory  training 
(irpoyvfivacTfiaTa)  for  ten  months  previously.  All  competitors 
were  obliged,  thirty  days  before  the  festival,  to  undergo 
certain  exercises  in  the  Gymnasium,  at  Elis,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Hellanodicae.  The  competitors  took  their 
places  by  lot.  The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  name  and 
country  of  each  competitor.  When  they  were  all  ready  to 
begin  the  contest,  the  judges  exhorted  them  to  acquit  them- 
selves nobly,  and  then  gave  the  signal  to  commence.  The 
only  prize  given  to  the  conqueror  was  a  garland  of  wild 
olive  (Korivog),  cut  from  a  sacred  olive-tree,  which  grew  in  the 
sacred  grove  of  Altis,  in  Olympia.  The  victor  was  originally^ 
crowned  upon  a  tripod  covered  over  with  bronze,  but  after- 
wards upon  a  table  made  of  ivory  and  gold.  Palm  branches, 
the  common  tokens  of  victory  on  other  occasions,  were  placed 
in  his  hands.  The  name  of  the  victor,  and  that  of  his  fitther 
and  of  his  country,  were  then  proclaimed  by  a  herald  befbre 
the  representatives  of  assembled  Greece.  The  festival  ended 
with  processions  and  sacrifices,  and  with  a  public  banquet 
given  by  the  Eleans  to  the  conquerors  in  the  Prytaneium. 
•  The  most  powerftd  states  considered  an  Olympic  victory, 
gained  by  one  of  their  citizens,  to  confer  honour  upon  the 
state  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  a  conqueror  usually  had 
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ihimxDiities  and  priyilege^  conferred  upon  him  by  the  gratt* 
tade  of  his  fellow  citizens.  On  his  return  home  the  victor 
entered  the  dty  in  a  triumphal  prooesaon,  in  which  his 
praiseB  "were  celebrated,  frequently  in  the  loftiest  strains  of 
poetry. 

(From  WoreUworth^s  Greece.) 

The  Ol^pie  games  were  celebrated  once  in  four  years. 
They  lasted  for  five  days,  and  terminated  on  the  full  moon 
whicli  succeeded  the  summer  solstice.  Contrasted  with  the 
particular  eras  which  served  for  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  events  in  distinct  provinces  of  Greece,  the  epoch 
supplied  by  their  celebration  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hellenic  soil  deserves  peculiar  attention.  While  the  sue* 
cession  of  Priestesses  of  Juno  at  Argos,  while  the  Ephors  at 
Sparta,  and  the  Archons  at  Athens,  f\irnished  to  those  states 
respectively  the  basis  of  their  chronological  systems  ;  it  was 
not  a  personage  invested  with  a  civil  or  sacerdotal  character, 
who  gave  his  name,  not  merely  to  the  single  years,  but  to 
t^  quadrennial  periods  of  the  whole  of  Greece ;  it  was  he 
who  was  proclaimed  victor,  not  in  the  chariot  race  of  the 
Hippodrome,  but  as  having  outrun  his  rivals  in  the  stadium 
at  Olympia.  A  reflection  on  the  rapid  course  of  tmie 
(the  great  racer  in  the  stadimn  of  the  world)  might  well  be 
suggested  by  such  a  practice ;  but  it  is  more  remarkable,  as 
illustrating  the  regard  paid,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
the  states  of  Greece,  to  those  exercises  of  physical  force, 
which  preserved  them  so  long  from  the  corruptions  of  luxury 
and  effeminacy,  into  which,  through  their  growing  opulence 
and  familiarity  with  oriental  habits,  they  would  very  soon 
otherwise  have  fallen. 

Olympia  was  the  Palaestra  of  all  Greece.  The  simplicity 
of  the  prizes,  the  antiquity  of  their  institution,  the  sacred 
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ceremonies  with  which  they  were  conducted;  the  glory 
which  attached  not  merely  to  the  victor,  but  to  his  parents, 
his  Mends,  and  country;  his  canonization  in  the  Greek 
calendar ;  the  concourse  of  riyal  tribes  firom  every  quarter  of 
the  Greek  continent  and  peninsula  to  behold  the  contests 
and  to  applaud  the  conqueror  ;  the  lyric  songs  of  poets  ;  the 
garlands  showered  upon  his  head  by  the  hands  of  friends,  of 
strangers,  and  of  Greece  herself;  the  statue  erected  to  him 
in.  the  precincts  of  the  consecrated  grove,  by  the  side  of 
princes,  of  heroes,  and  of  gods;  the  very  rareness  of  the 
celebration,  and  the  glories  of  the  season  of  the  year  at  which. 
it  took  place,  when  aU  the  charms  of  summer  were  poured 
upon  the  earth  by  day,  and  the  fuU  orb  of  the  moon  streamed 
upon  the  olive  groves,  and  the  broad  flood  of  the  Alpheiua 
by  night ;  these  were  influences  which,  while  they  seemed  to 
raise  the  individual  to  an  elevation  more  than  hum^,  pro- 
duced a  far  more  noble  and  useful  result  than  this, — ^that  of 
maintaining  in.  the  nation  a  general  respect  for  a  manly  and 
intrepid  character,  and  of  supporting  that  moral  dignity  and 
independence,  which  so  long  resisted  the  aggressions  of  force 
from  without,  and  were  proof  against  the  contagion  of  weak 
and  licentious  principles  within. 


OLYMPIAN  I. 

Inscribed  to  Hiero  of  SyracuBe,  victoriouB  in  the  single  horse-nee : 
written  Ol.  77,  1.  B.C.  472  :  and  sung  at  Syracuse,  at  a  banquet  in 
the  palace. 

ABOUMENT. 

1 — ^17  :  Proemium.  The  poet  prepares  a  hynm  in  honour  of  king  Hiero, 
for  his  victory  in  the  Olympic  games.  17 — 100  :  Digression  from  th& 
mention  of  Olympia  to  the  fikble  of  Pelops,  and  the  tale  of  Tantalus's, 
crime  and  its  punishment.  100 — end  :  Ketum  to  the  praise  of  Hiero  ^ 
prayer  for  his  prosperity. 

Best  of  all  things  is  water,  and  gold  shines  far  above  alL 
haughty  wealth  as  blazing  fire  shines  in  the  night ;  but  if  thou, 
wiahest  to  tell  of  victories,  my  heart,  seek  no  bright  star 
during  the  day,  in  the  desert  air,  more  genial  than  the  sun  > 
nor  can  we  sing  of  a  contest  higher  in  rank  than  Olympia's,. 
vhence  the  renowned  hymn  has  power  over  the  minds  of  the 
■wise,  so  that  they  sing  the  Son  of  Cronos,  coming  to  the 
blest  wealthy  dwelling  of  Hiero — ^who  wields  the  righteous, 
sceptre  in  Sicily  rich  in  sheep,  plucking  the  highest  of  all 
virtues  ;*  and  he  is  adorned  also  with  the  flower  of  music^ 
in  such  strains  as  we  poets  round  the  hospitable  table  ofbea 
sing. 

But  from  the  peg  take  down  the  Dorian  lyre,  if  at  all  the 
glory  of  Pisa  and  Pherenicus  hath  subjected  thy  mind  to  thfr 
influence  of  sweetest  thoughts,  when  by  the  Alpheus  he 
nished,  displaying  in  the  course  a  body  ungoaded,  and 
blended  with  victory  his  lord,  the  Syracusian  monarch  re- 
joicing in  the  steed.  And  for  him  {the  monarch)  glory 
shines  in  Lydian  Pelops'  colony  abounding  in  brave  men 
[*.  e.  in  Pisa], — Pdops,  whom  earth-surrounding  Poseidon  of 
mighty  strei^h  loved  from  the  time  when  Olotho  raised  him 
from  the  unsullied  um,^  well  furnished  as  to  his  resplendent 
shoulder  with  ivory.  Surely  many  things  are  wonderful,  and 
in  these  sometimes  fables,  adorned  beyond  the  truth  with 

*  V.  13 :  the  chief  of  aQ  glories  (the  heights  of  all  exoellencies). 
^  T.  26  :  or,  from  the  purifying  vessel. 
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varied  fiilsehoods,  deceive  the  report  of  mortals.*  And  the 
Grace,  that  procureth  all  the  sweets  for  mortals,  bestowing 
authority  hath  brought  about  that  the  incredible  should 
often  come  to  be  believed ;  but  after-days  are  the  best  con- 
vincers. 

Now  it  is  becoming  to  a  man  to  speak  what  is  good  con- 
doming  the  deities,  for  so  is  blame  the  less.  O  son  of  Tan-- 
talus,  I  will  record  thy  story,  not  as  men  of  yore  have  done, 
how  when  thy  sire  invited  ^  gods  to  that  most  holy  ban- 
quet, and  to  Mendly  Sipylus,  offffling  a  return  of  feasts  to 
the  gods,  then  that  he  of  the  bright  ^ident  seized  thee,  and, 
tamed  in  his  soul  by  love,  bore  tibiee  away  on  his  gold-decked 
steeds  to  the  palace  of  Zeus  the  far-honoured,  where  in  aft^r- 
Idme  came  Ganymede  to  the  same  office. 

But  when  thou  hadst  vanished,  nor  did  the  men,  after 
much  search,  bring  thee  to  thy  mother,  forthwith  did  some 
one  of  the  envious  neighbours  say  that  the  gods  had  cut  thee 
limb  by  limb  into*  the  strength  of  water  boiling  with  fire, 
and  on  the  tables  around  they  distributed  among  themselves 
the  sodden  morsels  of  thy  flesh,  and  ate.  But  to  me  it  is 
impossible  to  call  any  of  the  blessed  ones  a  glutton ;  I  stand 
aloof  from  such  a  thought.  Loss®  often  befialls  the  slander- 
ous. But,  yet,  if  the  guardians  of  Olympus  honoured  any 
mortal  man,  it  was  tins  Tantalus ;  but  he  could  not  bear 
meekly  great  prosperity ;  but  through  pride  and  surfeit 
drew  upon  himself  immense  calamity,  which  the  Father  hung 
over  him,  a  mighty  stone  for  him,  which  ever  eagerly  desiring 
to  remove  from  his  head,  he  is  a  stranger  to  happiness.  This 
helpless  constantly-wretched  life  he  has,  a  fourth  affliction 
with  three  others,  because  that  having  stolen  the  nectar  and 
ambrosia  of  the  immortals  with  which  they  had  made  hinr 
imperishable,  he  gave  it  to  his  comrade  boon  companions ; 
but  if  any  one  expects  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Deity  in 
doing  aught,  he  errs.  Therefore  the  immortals  sent  back  his 
son  again  to  the  short-lived  race  of  men.  But  when,  about 
the  time  of  blooming  youth,  down  began  to  shade  his  chin  so 
as  to  make  it  dark,  he  meditated  to  obtain  in  contest  the 
proffered  marriage,  the  renowned  Hippodameia,  from  her 

<:  y.  28  :  Le,  deceive  mortaU  so  thafc  reports  are  falsified. 
<*  V.  48  :  (yr,  over.  *  v.  63 :  or,  small  gain. 
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Pisan  sire.  And  having  approached  near  the  hoarj  sea  alone 
in  the  night,  he  called  apon  the  deep-soimding  lord  of  the 
goodly  trident,  and  he  strai^t-way  appeaired  to  him  close  at 
hand. 

To  whom,  then,  he  spake,  '^  If,  O  Poseidon,  the  pleasing 
gifts  of  Cypria  at  'all  contribute  to  thy  pleasure,  impede  the 
brazen  spear  of  CEnomaTis,  and  me  in  swiftest  chariot  speed, 
on  to  Elia,  and  bring  me  near  to  victory.  Since  having 
destroyed  thirteen  hero-suitors  he  defers  the  mamage  of  his 
daughter;  but  great  danger  admits  not  a  cowardly  man. 
But  one  of  those  who  needs  must  die,  why  should  he  sitting 
at  his  ease  in  obscurity  in  vain  cherish  without  a  name  his 
old  a^e,  deprived  of  all  praise  ?  But  to  me  this  combat  shall 
be  submitted,  and  do  thou  grant  a  favourable  issue."  Thus 
he. spoke,  nor  did  he  apply  himself  to  fruitless  prayers  ;  and 
him  the  god  honoured,  and  gave  him  a  golden  car,  and  steeds 
unwearied  with  their  wings.'  And  he  conquered  the  might 
of  CEnomaus,  and  won  the  maiden  consort,  and  begat  six' 
lordly  sons  dear  to  the  virtues.  But  now  he  is  mingled 
withs  splendid  offerings  of  bloody  lyiag  ^J  ^^^  stream  of 
the  Alpheus,  holding  a  much-frequented  tomb  near  the  altar 
thronged  by  strangers. 

But  the  glory  ahin^  a&r  of  the  Olympic  games  in  the 
lace-conrses  of  Pelops,  where  swiftness  of  feet  contends,  and 
the  height  of  strength  stoat  at  work  ;  and  he  who  wins  hath 
for  the  r^nainder  of  his  life  delightful  calm,  as  &r  as  his 
contests  for  the  prize  can  give  it.^ 

But  the  good  that  ever  cometh  day  by  day  cometh  best  to 
every  morl^.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  crown  him  with  aa 
equestrian  lay  in  the  .^Eolian  measure ;  for  I  feel  assured  that 
I  shall  adorn  with  my  illustrious  turns  of  hynms^  no  host  of 
all  men  of  the  pres^ott  day  more  skilled  both  in  the  elegancies 
of  life,  or  more  powerful  in  might.J 

The  Deity  thy  guardian,  Hiero,  provides  for  thy  pur- 
suits, having  this  care ;  and  if  he  &il  not  soon,  I  hope  to 

'  V.  87  :  i.  6.  winged  unwearied  steeds. 

fl^  V.  91 :  he  has  obtained  splendid  obsequies. 

•*  V.  9& :  or,  "  on  account  of  this  victory ;"  the  ye  merely  giving 
force  to  the  expression. 

*  V.  104':  or,  with  inmost  folds,  i.  e.  highest  flights,  of  poetry. 

i  *v.  105 :  i.  €.  either  in  the  lovely  lore  of  music,  or  in  the  noble  pur- 
suits of  horsemanship. 
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celebrate  a  still  sweeter  theme^  "with  the  swift  car,  and 
to  come  to  the  sunny  CroniuB,  having  found  a  fitting  mode 
of  praise.  Now,  for  me  the  muse  doth  keep  a  shaft  most 
mighty  in  strength  :  one  man  is  greater  than  another,^  but  in 
kings  the  summit  rises  to  the  highest  point  :^  stretch  thy 
views  no  further.  May  it  be  thy  lot  for  this  time*^  to  walk 
on  high,  and  mine  for  as  long  a  time  to  live  with  conquerors, 
conspicuous  for  poetic  skill  throughout  the  Greeks  in  every 
quarter.^* 


OLYMPIAN  II. 

Inscribed  to  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  conqueror  in  the  chariot-race  t 
01.  76^  1.    B.C.  476  :  sung  probably  at  a  banquet  at  Agrigentum. 

ABOUMEITF. 

1 — 11 :  Proemium.  Praise  of  Theron  and  his  femily.  12 — 46 :  The 
changes  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune  that  befel  the  race  of  Cadmus^ 
under  which  those  of  Theron's  &mily  are  tacitly  alluded  to.     46 — 83  : 

[  Theron's  present  and  fiitiu'e  happiness ;  the  happiness  of  the  good  in 
a  future  state.  83 — end :  Conclusion.  Envy  is  deprecated  and  the 
glories  of  Theron  recounted. 

Ye  hymns  that  rule  the  lyre,  what  god,  what  hero,  what  man 
shall  we  celebrate?  Truly  Pisa  belongs  to  Jove,  and  the 
Olympic  games  Heracles  founded,  from  the  spoils  won  in  war, 
and  Theron  we  must  celebrate  for  his  victorious  foiur-horse  car^ 
just  in  his  reverence  to^grards  strangers,  a  stay  of  Agragas, 
flower  of  noble  forefathers,  upholding  the  state.  Forefathers^ 
who,  after  having  suffered  many  afflictions  in  their  spirit, 
obtained  a  sacred  home  by  the  river,*  and  were  the  eye  of 
Sicily :  a  fortimate  life,  too,  attended  them,  bringing  both 
wealth  and  grace  to  crown  their  inborn  virtues. 

But  O  Cronian  child  of  Bhea,  that  presidest  over  the  seat 
of  Olympus  and  the  highest  of  contests,  and  the  stream  of 

^  Understand  fdptfivav, 

'  y.  113 :  lit.  some  are  great  over  some.  Or,  but  different  men  aie 
great  in  different  ways. 

"  y.  114  :  i,e,  kings  are  on  the  highest  pinnacle. 

^  y.  115  :  i.  e.  during  this  period  of  thy  life  to  be  thus  ennobled  by 
further  victories.  ^  y.  117  :  t.  e.  whereyer  Greece  extends. 

*  v.  9  :  or,  a  habitation  sanctified  by  the  riyer  close  at  hand. 
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Alpheiis,  soothed  by  my  strams,  propitious,  preserve  for  their 
sake  their  paternal  soil  for  the  future  race.  Of  actions  onoe 
accomplished,  whether  in  justice  or  against  justice,  not  even 
Time,  father  of  all  things,  can  render  one  issue  undone ;  but 
with  prosperous  fortune  oblivion  may  result.  For,  conquered 
by  goodly  pleasure,  inveterate  woe  expires,  when  divine  Fate 
«ends  upwards  lofty  bhss. 

And  what  I  have  said  agrees  with^  the  divine  daughters  of 
Cadmus,  who  suffered  great  sorrows  ;  but  grievous  woe  fell 
before  superior  good.  There  lives  among  the  Olympian  gods 
Semele,  the  long-haired,  who  died  in  the  thunder's  roar ;  but 
Pallas  loves  her  ever,  and  Father  Zeus  much  ;  and  her  ivy- 
wreathed  son  loves  her.  They  tell,  too,  that  in  the  sea, 
amongst  the  marine  daughters  of  Nereus,  imperishable  life  is 
appointed  to  Ino  for  all  time.  Of  a  surety,  to  mortals  no  term 
of  death  is  clearly  fixed,  nor  when  we  shall  close  with  enduring 
good®  a  tranquil  day,  child  of  the  Sun ;  but  varying  at  dif- 
Iferent  times  do  the  streams  of  good  fortune  and  of  troubles 
come  about  to  men. 

So  Destiny,  which  sways  the  ancestral  joyous  lot  of  these,^ 
with  the  heaven-sent  bliss  brings  too  some  recurring  woe  at 
another  time ;  from  the  time  when  the  fated  son  fell  in  with 
Laius,  and  slew  him,  and  fulfilled  the  response  uttered  long 
ago  in  Pytho.  And  keen-eyed  Erinnys,  having  beheld  the 
crime,  destroyed  his  warlike  race  with  mutual  slaughter ;  but 
Thersander  was  left  to  Polynices  at  his  fall,  honoured  in 
youthful  contests  and  in  battles  of  war,  a  scion  to  support 
i)he  house  of  the  Adrastidse,  whence  they®  derive  the  origin 
of  their  race. 

It  is  befitting  that  the  son  of  u^nesidamus  should  obtain 
the  praises  of  song  and  of  lyre.  For  at  Olympia  he  himself 
received  the  gift  of  honour,^  and  in  Pytho  and  the  Isthmus 
impartial  bestowers  of  victory  8  conferred  on  his  co-heir 
brother  wreaths  won  by  the  four-horse  cars,  twelve  times 
running  the  course.  But  success  frees  from  cares  hm  that 
strives  in  the  contest. 

*»  v.  22  :   suits. 

*  V.  33 :  i.  e.  with  good  troubled  by  no  evil. 

^  V.  35  :  t.  e,  of  the  Emmenidee,  the  ancestors  of  Theron. 

^  t.  e.  the  EmmenidBB.  ^  v.  49  :   i.  e,  the  crown. 

ff  y.  50  :  or,  the  kindred  bestowers  of  victory,  &c. 
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Wealth,  Dfrhen  adorned  with  Tirtues,  confarreth  apt  occa- 
fdooa  of  various  honours^^  suggesting  [deep  and  Tehement 
desire  for  what  is  praiseworthy,  as  a  bright  star,  the  true 
light  to  man  :  but  if  any  one  be  so  happy  as  to  possess  it,^ 
he  knows  what  will  her^sfber  be&ll ;  that  the  lawless  souls 
of  those  who  die  hereJ  forthwith  suffer  punishment,  and  some 
one  beneath  the  earth  pronouncing  sentence  'by  dire  compul- 
sion,^ jndges  the  mnful  deeds  done  in  this  realm  of  Zeus ;  yet 
the  good,  enjoying  the  light  of  the  sun  equally  by  night  and 
by  day,  behold^  a  life  less  woe-worn,"^  not  yexing  the  earth 
with  strength  of  hands,  nor  the  waters  of  ocean,  by  reason  of 
scanty  sustenance  ;  but  with  the  honoured  of  the  gods,  wiUi 
those,  viz.,"  who  ever  rejoiced  in  observance  of  their  oaths,^  the 
good  pass  a  life  without  a  tear ;  but  theyP  endure  woe  loath- 
some to  sight. 

But  as  many  as  have  had  the  steadfastness,  tarrying  thrioe 
t>n  either  side,^  to  keep  their  fioul  altogether  from,  unjust 
actions,  accomplish  their  way  on  the  path  of  Zeus  to 
the  tower '  of  Cronus  ;  where  ocean  breezes  blow  round  the 
island  of  the  blessed,  and  flowers  of  gold  bhuze,  some  on  the 
ground  and  some  on  resplendent  trees,  and  the  water  feeds 
others  ;  with  necklaces  of  which  they  intertwine  their  hands 
and  their  heads,  according  to  the  just  decrees  of  Ehadaman- 
thus.  EliAidmnamihus,  I  say,  whom  Pather  Cronus  hath  as 
his  ready  assessor,  CroTwis,  the  spouse  of  Ehea  who  holds  of 
all  the  highest  throne. 

And  PeleuB,  too,  and  Cadmus,  are  numbered  amongst 
these;  and  there  did  his  mother  bring  Achilles,  after  that  die 
had  persuaded  the  heart  of  Zeus  with  prayers  :  AchHies,  who 
overthrew  Hector,  the  unconquerable  immovable  pillar  of 
Troy,  and  gave  to  death  Oycnus  and  the  Ethiopian  son  oi 
Eos. 

^  V.  54  :  1.  e.  gives  means  of  aoqidring  various  advantages. 

*  V.  66  :  t.  e.  wealth  adorned  with  virtue. 

J  ».  €.  who  depart  hence. 

^  V.  60  :   i.  e.  being  bound  by  stem  necessity  so  to  do. 

^  i.  e.  live. 

"^  V.  62  :   viz.  them  Hie  had,  i.  e.  enjoy  a  life  &r  sweeter. 

°  V.  66  :   i.  e.  anumg  tibose  who  ever  rejoiced. 

°  Y.  66  :   Wf  in  uprightness,  piety. 

P  The  others,  t.  e.  the  wicked. 

^  V.  69  :  (yr,  having  endured  thrice  in  this  world  and  thrice  in  the 
other.  »  V.  70  :  w,  palace. 
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There  are  xoany  swifb  darts  under  my  elbow,  -within  my 
quiver,*  which  have  a  voice  for  those  with  understanding, 
but  to  the  crowd  they  need  interpreters.  He  is  giflbed  with 
genius  who  knoweth  much  by  natural  talent,  but  thoae  who 
have  learnt,^  boisterous  in  gabbling,  like  daws,  damour  in 
fruitless  fJEtthicm  agaiiffit  the  divine  bird  of  Zeus. 

Xeep  now  the  bow  <m  the  mark  ;^  come,  my  spirit,  whom 
do  we  strike  at,  sliding  again^  shafts  of  good  report  from  a 
benevolent  fi^irit  1  At  Agragas  verily  stretching  my  bow,  I 
will  utter  an  oath-bound^  word  from  a  sinoere  soul,  viz.,  that 
even  for  a  hundred  years  that  city  has  brought  forth  no 
other  hero  more  beneficent  in  heart  to  his  friends,  or  more 
ungrudging  in  hand,  than  Theron. 

But  envy  loves  to  attadk  praise,  not  encoxmteringit  &irly,^ 
but  from  senseless  men,  which  loves  to  babble  and  to  obscure 
the  noble  deeds  of  iAie  good.y  Since  the  sand  escapes  numr 
bering,  as  to  oar  hero,  what  pleasures  he  has  given  to  others, 
who  can  tell  3^ 


OLYMPIAN  in. 

Inscribed  to  the  same  Theron  as  the  foregoing  ode,  on  account  of  the 
same  victory :  sung  probably  at  Agrigentum,  at  the  festival  of  the 
Theoxenia  of  the  Koscuri.        

ABGUMEKT. 

1 — 6  :  Proemium.  The  poet  prays  that  his  song  may  be  pleasing  to  the 
CE^daridae.  6 — 34  :  The  olive-wreath  won  by  Theron  leads  to  a  di- 
gression on  the  introduction  of  the  olive  into  the  Peloponnesus,  brought 
by  Heracles  from  the  Hyperboreans.  34 — end  :  The  poet  returns  to 
the  Tyndaridie,  who  have  granted  the  victory  of  Theron  to  the  piety 
of  bis  &mily,  the  £mmeni£e. 

I  BECiAKE  that  I  shall  please*  the  hospitable  Tyndaridae  and 
Helen  with  beautifiil  locks,  by  honouring  famed  Agragas  in 

■  V.  88  :   i.  e.  as  yet  not  drawn  forth.  *  i.  e.  the  taught. 

■  V.  89  :   OTf  keep  the  bow  now  pointed  to  the  mark. 

'  V.  90 :   or,  however.  ^  v.  92 :  i.  e.  solemn. 

'  V.  96  :   or,  satiety  that  never  eombines  with  justice  loves  to  attack,  &c. 

3^  V.  97  :   or,  delighting  to  excite  cessure,  and  to  throw  a.  cloud  over 
the  glorious  deeds  of  the  good. 

<•  '  V.  100  :   or,. once  the  sand  mocks  at  numbering,  who  can  tell  how 
many  pleasures  he  (i.  e.  Theron)  has  brought  to  otthers  ? 

*  V.  1 :   or,  according  to  Du»,  I  pray  l£at  I  may  please,  &o. 
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having  raised  aloft  the  hymn  of  Olympic  victory  in  honour 
of  Theron ;  the  song  in  honour  of  unwearied  steeds  :  so  did 
the  muse  stand  by  me  propitious,  when  I  had  invented  a  new 
and  sparkling  mode,  to  adapt  to  the  Dorian  rhythm,  the  voice 
of  glorious  revelry.^ 

Since  the  wreaths  placed  on  his  (Theron's)  flowing  hair, 
«xact  of  me  this  divinely-imposed  debt,  that  I  should  with, 
fitting  skill  blend  for  the  son  of  -^nesidamus  the  lyre  with 
varied  tones,  and  the  loud  sound  of  flutes  and  well-arranged 
words  ;^  and  Pisa  eoxusts  a  debt  of  me  to  sing,^  Fisc^  I  say, 
irom  which  celestial  strains  flow  to  men,  for  whomsoever  the 
imerring  u^lian  judge,  the  national  imipire  of  Greece,  doth, 
cast  above  his  eyelids  around  his  locks  the  grey-coloured 
ornament  of  olive ;  the  olive  which  formerly  the  son  of  Am- 
phitryon brought  from  the  shady  fountains  of  Ister,  fairest 
memorial  of  the  contests  in  Olympia ;  having  persuaded  by 
words  the  Hyperborean  race,  the  worshippers  of  Apollo,  he 
with  kindly  feelings  asked  for  the  thronged®  and  sacred  lawn 
of  Zeus  a  shady  plant,  common  gift  to  men  and  the  crown 
of  valour.  For  already  to  him,  the  altars  having  been  con- 
secrated to  his  sire,  the  fall  moon  ^  in  her  golden  car  had 
lighted  up  opposite  to  him  at  evening  her  fiill  eye  ;  and  he 
'(Hera^des)  had  instituted  the  upright  decision  of  mighty 
games,  and  the  flfth-yearly  festival  as  well,  on  the  hallowed 
craggy  banks  of  Alpheus. 

But  the  district  of  Cronian  Pelops  did  not  yet  grow  fair 
iirees  in  its  glens  :  bare  of  these,  the  swe^t  spot  seemed  to 
him  to  be  subject  tos  the  sharp  rays  of  the  sun.  So  then  his 
mind  was  set,  so  as  to  make  him  go  to  the  Istrian  land: 
there  Latona's  daughter,  that  driveth  the  steed,  received  him 
as  he  came  from  the  ridges  and  winding  dells  of  Arcadia^  at 
i;he  time  when,  at  the  bidding  of  Eurystheus,  necessity  im- 
posed by  Zeus  his  sire,  urged  him^  to  go  to  bring  the  hind 
with  horns  of  gold,  which  formerly  Taygeta^  having  given  in. 

*  V.  6  :  w,  the  voice  that  gives  splendour  to  the  reveL 

*  V.  8  :  i.  e.  poetry,  or  poetic  diction. 

**  V.  9  :   or,  demands  that  I  should  praise  her, 

*  V.  17  :   or,  all-receiving. 

'  V.  19  :  or,  the  moon  which  divides  the  month* 

f  V.  24  :  t.  e.  to  be  exposed  to. 

^  y.  28  :  or,  made  him  ready  to  go* 
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Tecompense  to  Orthosian  Diana,  inscribed  bs  sacred  to  her.* 
Xn  pursuit  of  which,  he  beheld  even  that  land  behind  the 
breath  of  cold  Boreas.  There  fixed,  he  stood  in  wonder  at 
the  trees.  Of  these  sweet  desire  possessed  him  to  plant  some 
aroiind  the  twelve-times-encircled  boundary  of  the  goal. 

And  now  to  this  festival  he  cometh  propitious,  with  the 
godlike  twin  son^  of  deep-girded  Leda ;  for  to  them  he,  when 
going  to  Olympus,  gave  charge  to  preside  over  the  wondrous 
-strife,  both  as  regards  the  valour  of  men,  and  chariot-driving, 
iibat  whirls  the  car  along.^  Me  then  my  soul  urges  on  to  say, 
that  to  the  Emmenidse  and  to  Theron  glory  has  come,  the 
-well-horsed  sons  of  Tyndarus  granting  it,^  because  of  all 
mortals  they  honour  them"*  with  most  numerous  hospitable 
boards ;  with  pious  disposition  observing  the  solemn  rites 
of  the  blessed  ones. 

If  water  excels  among  the  dements,  and  gold  be  the  most 
'honoured'*  prize  of  wealth,  then  does  Theron,  arriving  at  the 
utmost  bound  by  his  virtues,  reach  by  his  inborn  excellence^ 
the  pillars  of  Heracles  :P  what  is  beyond  is  inaccessible  both 
to  wise  and  foolish :  I  will  not  pursue  it ;  I  should  surely  be 
^vain  to  try.^ 


OLYMPIAN  IV, 

TnBcribed  to  Psaumis  of  Camarina,  conqueror  in  the  mtile-chariot  race ; 
Ol.  82,  1.  B.C.  452 :  sung  at  Olympia,  during  the  procession  to  the 
altar  of  Zeus  in  the  Altis,  

ABOUMSNT. 

1 — 12 :  Proemium.  Invocation  of  Zeus  j^tneus,  who  had  granted  the 
victory.  12 — 18  :  Prayers  for  the  future  success  and  prosperity  of 
Psaumis.  19 — end :  Defence  of  Psaumis,  who,  it  appears,  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  on  account  of  his  grey  hairs. 

O  THOU  mightiest  hurler  of  the  thunder  unwearied  of  foot, 
O  Zeus,  on  thee  I  caU;  for  the  season  of  thy  festival  re- 

*  V.  30  :  or,  having  dedicated.  ^  v.  84  :  t.  e.  the  Theoxenia. 

*  V.  87  :  or,  rapid  chariot-guiding. 

*  V.  39  :  ».  c.  through  their  gift.  "*  v.  40 :   or,  draw  near  them* 
■  V.  42  :  cherished  or  revered, 

®  V.  44  :  or,  by  his  own  resources.       »  v.  44 :  t.  e.  the  furthesb  point. 
«  V.  45 :  or,  I  were  vain  else,  I  should  lose  my  labour. 

C 
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turning  again  has  brought  me,  to  the  sound  of  a  song 
accompamed  with  the  varied  tones  of  the  Ijre,  to  testify  of  ^ 
the  loftiest  games. 

When  their  hosts  ore  sucoessful,  true  Mends  straigbtwarj 
rejoice^  at  the  sweet  tidings. 

But,  0  son  of  Cionu%  who  holdest  .^tna^  wind-swept 
burden  of  hundred-headed  mighty  Typhon,  receive  far  the 
sake  of  the  Charites  this  festal  pomp^  in  honour  of  the  vic- 
tory at  Olympia^  as  a  most  las^g  lustre  of  mighty  worth. 
For  it  is  Psaumis'  chariot  procession  that  comes  along,^  virho 
crowned  with  Pisan  olive,  seeks  to  raise  renown  to  Caniaxina. 
May  the  Deity  be  propitious  to  his  ^  future  prayers  1  since  I 
praise  him.  as  vexy  zealous  in  the  reairing  of  ^lorses,  and  re- 
joicing in  hoi^aJity  that  receives  all,  adod  turned  with  sld- 
cere  piu^pose  to  quiet  which  fosters  the  state. 

I  will  not  tioge^  my  theme  with  &lsehood :  experience 
verilys  is  the  test  of  mortals ;  esoperience  which  freed  the  son 
of  Clymenus  (i  e.  Er^us)  from  the  contempt  of  the  TAniTiiftxi 
women:  but  winning  the  race  in  brazen  arms,  he  said  to 
Hypsipyle,  when  going  to  receive^  the  crown,  "  Such  a  one 
am  I  for  swiftness !  my  hands  and  my  heart  are  alike.  And 
there  grow,  even  on  youthful  men,  hoary  locks  often  out  of 
the  proper  time  of  life."* 

*  V.  3  :  ». «.  to  praise* 

^  y.  i:  or,  the  aor.  may  signify,  not  "the  quickness  of  their  joy/'  as  I 
h&Te  taken  it  in  the  text,  but  its  being  usual ;  **  true  friends  are  wont  to 
rejoice,"  &o.  <^  v.  9  :  or,  ohoral  hymn. 

<*  V.  10 :  or  more  literally^  "  For  the  triumphal  procesmon  [icw/ioc] 
advances,  being  of  the  cars  of  Psauinis :  i.  e,  for  this  is  the  triumphal 
procession  of  the  victorious  ci^r  of  Psaumis. 

«  V.  13  :   ?  to  my  future  prayers. 

'  V.  17  :  or  stain. 

*  V.  18  :  perhaps  roi  here  means^  "as  the  proverb  says." 
**  w,  going  in  quest  of. 

*  V.  28  :  or,  among  the  youthful  often  do  hoary  locks  appear,  even 
beyond  (oontnny  to,  t. «.  before)  the -fitting  (reasonable)  time  of  lijfo. 
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OLYMPIAN  V. 

Insoribed  to  the  enrne  PaanxniB,  for  the  same  victory :  sung  at  Camarina 
in  the  procesBion  at  the  return  of  Psaumis. 

ASOXJUJfiJN'r. 

1 — 8  :  Invocation  of  Gamarina  on  the  return  of  Psaumis  to  his  native 
town,  d — 16  :  Address  to  Pallas,  protectress  of  cities.  17 — end : 
Prayer  to  Zeus,  that  he  would  protect  the  youth  of  the  city  Gamarina 
and  grant  a  happy  close  of  life  to  Psaumis. 

Kecetvi^  O  dauglrter  of  Ocean,*  with  gradous  heart  this 
hymn,  the  honour^  of  lofty  achievements  and  of  the  crowns 
won  at  Olympia,  and  the  gift  of  the  victorious  car  of 
Psaumis ;  who,  ennobling  thy  dty  the  nurse  of  people,  hath 
honoured  the  six  double  altars  at  the  gteat  festivals  of  the 
gods  with  the  sacrifice  of  oxen,  and  at  the  five-day  contests  of 
games,  with  chariots  of  horses  and  mules  and  with  the  steed 
that  runs  siugle :  and  on  thee  has  laid  a  fair  glory  by  his 
victory,  and  proclaimed  by  the  herald's  voice  his  father 
AcFon  and  thy  newly-established  seat. 

And  comiDg  from  the  much-loved  dwellings  of  CEnomaus 
and  Pelops,*^  O  Pallas,  protectress  of  cities,  he  sings  in  praise 
of  thy  holy  grove  ^  and  the  river  Oanis,  and  the  lake  hard 
by,  and  the  sacred  channels  of  the  stream,  with  which  Hip- 
paris  waters  the  people,^  and  imites^  quickly  a  high-grown 
forest  of  solid  buildings,  raising  fr6m  poverty  8  this  town  of 
citizens  to  power.  Ever  for  the  sake  of  the  praise  of  noble 
deeds  do  toll  and  expense  contend  against  a  deed  enveloped 
in  danger ;  but  those  who  are  successful  are  thought  even  to 
be  wise  by  their  citizens. 

O  Saviour  Zeus,  that  dweUest  high  in  the  douds,  and 
inhabitest  the  Cronian  hill,  and  honourest  the  wide-fiowing 
Alpheus,  and  the  holy  Ideean  cave  !  I  come,  thy  suppliant, 
calling  upon  thee  with^  pipes  that  utter  a  Lydian  strain,  to 
entreat  of  thee  to  embellish  this  city  with  a  noble  race  of 

•  V.  2  :  i.  e.  O  Gamarina.  *>  v..  1 :  i. «.  in  honour  of,  &c.   . 
«  t.  e.  from  Olympia. 

<*  v«  10  :  i.  e.  brings  a  hymn  to  be  sung  in  thy  honour. 

•  V.  12  :   t.  e.  their  fields.  '  v.  13  :  t.  e.  builds. 

»  V.  14  :   or  want.  ^  v.  19  :  Le,  with  the  sound  of. 

c2 
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men,*  and  that  a  tranquil  old  age  may  bring  thee,  O  Olympian 
victor,  delighting  in  the  horses  of  Poseidon,  to  thy  end,  with 
thy  sons,  O  Psaumis,  standing  near  theeJ  But  if  any  one 
cherishes^  honest  wealth,  having  enough  of  possessions,^  and 
add  thereto  fair  &me,  let  him  not  covet  to  become  a  god. 


OLYMPIAN  VI. 

Inscribed  to  Agesias  of  Syracuse,  of  the  clan  of  the  lamidse,  yictorious 
with  the  mule-chariot :  perhaps  01.  78,  1,  B.G.  468  :  sung  at  Sl^m- 
phalus  in  Arcadia,  probably  at  a  banquet  of  the  lamidse. 

ABGUMEirr,  4 

1 — 7 :  Proemium.  This  the  poet  says  must  be  splendid.  8 — 21  : 
Praises  of  Agesias.  22 — 70  :  Digression  on  the  mythical  origin  of  the 
lamidse  (the  ancestors  of  Agesias),  and  their  prophetic  art.     71 — end : 

\  Betums  to  Agesias  and  his  victories.  Eidiortation  to  ^neas,  the 
leader  of  the  chorus,  to  show  that  the  ancient  reproach  against  the 
Boeotians  is  misapplied,  and  to  tang  the  praises  of  Syracuse  and 
Ortygia. 

As  when  toe  build  ^  a  magnificent  palace,  placing  gilded 
columns  under  the  close  vestibule  of  the  mansion,  so  ^inll  we 
construct  the  portal^  of  this  ode :  when  we  commence  a  work 
we  should  make  the  facing  °  splendid.  If  there  be  one  who 
has  won  at  Olympia,  and  minister  too  at  the  oracular  altar 
of  Zeus  in  Pisa,  and  enrolled  among  the  founders  of  re- 
nowned Syracuse,  what  praise  can  that  man  avoid,  if  he 
meet  with  the  sweet  songs  ^  of  unenvying  citizens  ?  Let  the 
son  of  Sostratus  know  that  he*  has  his  lucky  foot  in  this 
sandal. 

*  V.  20  :  or,  with  manly  virtues. 

J  V.  23  :  i,  e.  with  thy  sons 'around  thee.  Or,  taking  the  trl  before 
0speiv  instead  of  after  it,  render  "  and  that  thou,  a  conqueror  at  Olympia, 
delighting  in  the  horses  of  Poseidon,  mayst  lead  a  tranquil  old  age  t6 
thy  end,  with  thy  sous,  O  Psaumis,  around  thee/* 

^  V.  23  :  ».  e,  has. 

*  V.  24  :  or,  being  sufficiently  supplied  with  possessions.  ?  Being 
content  with  his  possessions. 

*  V.  2  :   «*6.  irrjyvvfAiv, 

^  V.  3  :  »ub.  vpwvpov,  the  portal  or  commencement  of  this  ode, 

^  V.  3 :   or,  entablature. 

^  V.  7  :  t.  €.  if  he  be  celebrated  in  the  sweet  songs. 
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Achievements  unaccompanied  with  danger  are  honoured, 
neither  when  performed  among  men  nor  in  the  hollow 
ships  j®  but  if  aught  noble  be  done  with  toil,  many  mention 
it.  O  Agesias,  for  thee  the  same  praise  is  ready  at  hand/ 
which,  in  former  time,  Adrastus  in  justice  openly  pronounced 
upon  the  seer  Amphiaraus,  the  son  of  Oecleus,  when  earth 
bad  seized  upons  both  him  and  his  white  steeds.  Then  after 
the  dead  bodies  of  seven  funeral  pyres  had  been  consumed, 
the  son  of  Talaus  spoke,  near  Thebes,  some  such  speech  as 
this  :  "  I  lament  the  eye  of  my  army,  both  a  good  seer,  and 
good  too  to  fight  with  the  lance."  This  too  belongs  to  the 
Syracusian  hero,  the  lord  of  the  revel.  Though  neither  con- 
tentious nor  fond  of  strife,  and  having  sworn  a  mighty  oath, 
I  will  yet  clearly  testify  to  this  for  his  sake  ;  and  the  muses 
with  dulcet  strain  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Come,  O  Phintis,  yoke  for  me  now  the  strength  of  mules, 
with  all  speed,  that  in  the  illustrious^  path  o/poetry  we  may 
make  the  car  to  go,  and  I  may  arrive  even  at  the  origin  ^  of 
these  heroes  :  for  they^i  beyond  all  others,  know  to  lead  this 
road,  since  they  won  the  wreaths  in  Olympia  :  therefore  to 
them  we  shotdd  throw  open  the  gates  of  song.  To  Pitana  by 
the  ford  of  the  Eurotas  must  we  come  to-day  betimes — 
JPitana,^  who  verily,  after  intercourse  with  Poseidon,  son  of 
Cronus,  is  said  to  have  borne  a  dark-haired  child,  Evadne. 
But  she  concealed  the  unborn  child,  conceived  not  in  wed- 
lock, by  the  folds  of  her  garment  ;^  and  on  the  appointed 
month,  sending  her  attendants,  she  bade  them  give  the  child 
to  take  care  of  to  the  hero  the  son  of  Elatus,  who  ruled  the 
Arcadians  in  PhoBsana,  and  had  his  lot  to  dwell  on  the 
Alpheus :  there  reared,  she  first  tasted  the  sweets  of  love  in 
ApoUo's  arms. 

But  she  did  not  for  her  full  time  escape  the  eye  of 
-/Epytus,  trying  to  conceal  the  seed  of  the  god ;  but  he 
departed  on  his  road  to  Pytho,"*  repressing  in  his  mind  with 
acute  eam^tness  wrath  unutterable ;   departed,  I  say,  to 

•  V.  10 :  t.  €.  neither  by  land  or  sea. 

'  V.  12  :  i.  e.  ready  to  be  paid.  Jr  v.  14  :  i.  c.  had  swallowed  up, 

^  V.  23 :   KaQapf.    Perhaps  better,  clear,  open,  without  obstruction. 
^  y.  25:  ancestral  stock.  i  i.  e.  those  mules. 

*  V.  29  :  i.  c.  the  nymph  Pitana,       *  v.  31  :  <yr,  in  her  womb* 
■»  V.  37  :  ».  €,  Delphi.^ 
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inquire  of  the  oracle  conoeming  tliifl  intolerable  calamity. 
Meantime  she  (Evadne),  laying  aside  her  girdle  woven  with 
purple  woof,  and  silver  ewer,  under  dark  bushes  brought 
forth  a  boy  instinct  with  divinity.  To  her  the  deity  of  the 
golden  locks  ^  sent  to  assist  her  gentle  Hithyia  and  the  Fates  ; 
and  from  her  womb,  and  from  the  yearning  pang  of  child- 
birth, came  forth  lamus  to  light  at  once  :^  Imn,  distracted 
with  grie^  she  left  upon  the  ground  ;  and  by  the  decrees  of 
the  deities,  two  bright-eyed  serpents  caring  for  him,P  nourished 
him  with  the  harmless  poison  of  bees. 

But  the  king,  when  he  arrived,  driving  his  car  from  stony 
Pytho,  inquired  of  all  in  his  house  who  might  be  the  child 
that  Evadne  had  borne ;  for  he  asserted  that  he  was  bom 
with  Phoebus  for  his  sire,  and  that  he  would  be  to  the 
dwellers  upon  earth  a  seer  superior  above  all  mortals,  nor 
that  ever  would  his  race  fell.  Thus,  indeed,  did  he  declare ; 
but  they  then  avouched  not  to  have  seen  or  heard  him,  now 
five  days  bom.  But  he  lay  hid  among  the  rushes  and  in 
impervious  brakes,  covered  thickly,  as  to  his  delicate  body, 
with  the  yellow  and  empurpled  rays  of  the  wall-flower; 
wherefore  she  uttered  the  propitious  word  i  that  he  should  be 
for  ever  called  by  this  undying  name. 

He,  when  he  had  received  the  fruit  of  golden- crowned 
youth,  descending  by  night  into  the  midst  of  the  Alpheus, 
tmder  the  open  sky,  called  upon  Poseidon  the  widely- 
mighty,  his  ancestor,  and  the  bow-bearing  guardian  of 
heaven-founded  Delos,  asking  for  himself  some  office'  useful 
to  the  people."  And  the  sure  paternal  voice  answered  him, 
and  addressed  him  ;*- "Arise,  my  child,  come  hither,  to  go* 
to  the  land  common  to  all,  following  my  voice." 

Then  they  came  to  the  steep  rock  of  lofty  Cronus  :  there 
the  god  granted  him  a  double  treasure  of  divination ; 
first  to  hear  the  voice  that  knows  not  fidsehood,  and 
next  when  daring  Heracles,  noble  oflfepring  of  the  .iEacidse, 
should  found  for  his  father  the  thronged  festival  and  the 

"  i.  e.  Apollo. 

"»  V.  44  :  i.  e.  by  easy  birih.  p  v.  47  :  or,  concerned  for, 

^  V.  56  :  or,  wherefore  she  announced  the  ominous  words. 
»  V.  60  :   or,  dignity. 

*  y.  60 :  i.  e.  begged  the  god  to  grant  him  some  kingly  gift. 
•  *  V.  62  :  or,  came  to  him.  ^  *  v.  63 ;  that  thou  may»t  go. 
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mightiest  law  of  games,  then  he  (Apollo)  oommanded  him 
(lamQs)  to  establish  an  oracle^  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
altar  of  Zeus.  'From  which  time,  much  renowned  through- 
out the  Greeks  is  the  race  of  the  lamide.  Wealth  too 
followed  ;  and  honouring  worth^  they  come  into  a  glorious 
patL*  The  deed  proyes  eaeh  man  vfhat  he  is:  censure  from 
others  who  are  envious  overhangs  them,  on  whom,  first 
chiving  round  the  twelfth  course,  the  honoured  goddess  of 
victory  sheds  a  goodly  shapeJ 

But  i^  of  a  truth,  O  Agesias,  thy  maternal  grandsires,* 
dwelling  beneath  the  mountains  <^  Cyllene,  have,  with 
supplicatory  sacrifices,  many  a  time,  and  with  many  of  them^ 
piously  gifbed  Hermes  the  herald  of  the  gods ;  Hermes,  who 
roles  the  games  and  the  lot  of  the  prizes,*  and  fiivours 
Arcadia,  nurse  of  heroes,  then  it  is  he,  O  son  of  Sostratus, 
who,  ynth.  his  heavily-thundering  fiither,  ordains  success  to 
thee. 

I  fency  I  have  upon  my  tongue  a  sharp-sounding  whet- 
stone,'* which  famcy  creeps  over  me  williug  amongst  sweet- 
flowing  songs.® 

My  grandam  was  the  Stymphalian  Metopa  with  its  flowery 
banks,«i  who  bore  equestrian  Theba,  whose  pleasant  water®  I 
drink,^  when  I  weave  a  varied  hymn  for  warrior  heroes  : 
tirge  on  now  thy  choir,  0  ^neas,  first  to  sing  aloud  of 
Parthenian  Here,  and  then  to  knowK  whether  in  truth  we 
escape  the  ancient  reproach,  "  Boeotian  swiae  !"^    For  thou 

^  V.  70 :    perhaps,  to  sacrifice  an  oflEering. 

^  V,  72  :    "  ?  setting  a  high  yalue  on  glory." 

^  V.  73  :  L  e,  they  have  l^n  successml  in  t^e  pubHc  games  ;  or,  they 
l^ecame  fiouous. 

'  V.  76  :   *.  e.  whose  form  the  goddess  of  vicloiy  makes  more  goodly. 

'  i.  6.  the  Arcadians.  *  v.  79 :   or,  the  fortune  of  the  contests. 

^  v.  82  :  lit.  I  have  tl»  Suacy,  or  feeling,  on  my  tongue  of  a  sharp- 
sounding  whetstone. 

•^  V.  83  :  <yr,  reading  wpotrkXKti,  which  fancy  draws  me  on,  nothing 
loth,  to  the  sweetly-flowing  breath  of  sonp. 

^  Y,  Si:  i.  e.  the  Stymphalian  2a^with  its  flowery  banks  ;  or  render, 
"the  blooming  Stympnalian  Metopa/'  riz.  the  nymph.  I^ohably  the 
"poet  meant  both  the  nymph  and  the  lake  at  once,  not  distinguishing 
them.  *  V.  85 :  i,  e,  the  fountain  Dixce. 

'  V.  86  :   ?  I  win  drink. 

^  y.  89  :   or,  and  next  to  try,  or,  and  to  make  known. 

^  V.  90 :  i.  e.  let  them  try  whether  it  be  true  that,  as  we  say,  the 
^cient  reproach  is  no  longer  applicable  to  us. 
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dost  carry  my  message  well/  thou  art  tlie  interpreter  of  the 
flair-haired  Muses^J  the  sweet  mixing-cup  of  loisily-sounding 
songs> 

Bid  them  too  make  mention  of  Syracuse  and  Ortygia^ 
ruling  which  with  upright  sceptre,  and  with  his  soul  intent 
on  just  deeds,  Hiero  waits  on  ruddy-footed  Bemeter  and  the 
feast  of  her  daughter  borne  by  snowy  steeds  and  the  might  of 
jEtnaBan  Zeus.  Him  do,  the  sweets-speaking  lyres  and  songa 
acknowledge  :  may  time  as  it  comes  on  never  overthrow  hi& 
bliss !  But,  with  pleasant  welcome,^  may  he  receive  the 
festal  procession  of  Agesias,  that  cometh  from  the  walls  of 
Stynlphalus,  from  home  to  home,"*  leaving  the  mother  of 
fleecy  Arcadia,^  Two  anchors  are  useful  to  have  fiastened 
from  the  swift  ship  in  a  stormy  night.  May  the  Deity 
propitious  grant  glorious  the  lot  of  these,**  and  of  those.? 

Sovereign  Lord  of  the  Ocean,  grant  a  direct  course  free 
from  peril  to  Agesias  on  his  retum,  0  thou  tiuU  art  the  spouse 
of  Amphitrite  with  the  golden  distaff,  and  glorify^  the  sweet 
bloom  of  my  hymns. 
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Inscribed  to  Diagoras  the  Bhodian,  victorious  in  boxing :   01.  79^  1. 
B.C.  464  :  sung  at  lalysus,  at  a  public  banquet  of  the  Eratidse. 

ARGUMENT. 

1 — 12  :  Proemium.  The  excellence  of  poetic  praise.  18 — 19  :  Th© 
praises  of  the  victor  and  his  fether.  20 — 76 :  The  ancient  legends 
concerning  the  ancient  mythical  history  of  £hodes ;  1.  About  ^epo- 
lemus  ;  2.  Concerning  the  HeliadsB ;  8.  How  the  island  was  set  apart 
as  the  portion  of  Heiios.  77 — end :  Eetum  to  the  victories  of 
Diagoras,  and  prayers  for  his  prosperity. 

As  when  a  man,  taking  from  his  rich  hand  a  chalice,  bub- 
bling within  with  the  juice  of  the  vine,  presents  it  to  his 

*  V.  90 :  i.  e,  thou  teachest  the  chorus  as  I  desire. 
J  V.  91  :  i.  e.  thou  art  the  herald  of  their  words  to  others. 
^  V.  91 :  t.  e.  thou  hast  to  teach  the  performers  to  combine  their  yocal 
and  instrumental  powers.  ^  v.  98  :  or,  goodwill. 

"*  V.  99  :  t.  e,  leaving  one  home,  Stymphalus,  for  anouier,  Syracuse. 
^  V.  100  :  t.  e.  Stymphalus,  the  metropolis  of  the  country. 
<>  t.  e,  the  Stymphalians.  p  L  e,  the  Syracusans. 

^  V.  105  :  or,  promote,  exalt. 
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youthful  son-in-law,  drinking  to  bis  healtli,  passing  from  one 
house  to  another  the  golden  chalice  which  is  the  costliest  of 
his  possessions,  and  he  honours  the  glorj  of  the  feast  and  his* 
own  relation,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  he  makes  him  aa 
object  of  admiration  for  his  happy  marriage,*  so  I  too  sending 
to  victorious  heroes  the  nectar  poured  forth,  the  Muses'  gift, 
sweet  fruit  of  talent,  I  cheer  them,^  sending  U,  I  say,  to  the 
conquerors  at  Olympia  and  at  Pytho. 

Happy  is  he  whom  good  report  befells :  one  man  at  one 
time  and  one  at  another  does  life-infusing  grace  ^  kindly 
regard,  along  with  the  lyre  and  the  voiceful  instruments 
of  the  pipes.  And  now,  to  the  sound  of  both,  I  have 
gone  to^  Rhodes,  hymning  with  Diagoras  the  ocean  Ehodos,  ' 
daughter  of  Aphrodite  and  bride  of  the  Sun,  that  I  may 
praise,  in  recompense  for  his  boxing,  both  the  resolute  huge 
hero,  who  won  for  himself  a  crown  on  Alpheus  and  Castalia, 
and  his  &.ther  Demagetus,  dear  to  justice  ;  who  inhabit,  with 
Argive  warriors,  the  three-citied  isle,  near  the  promontory  of 
spacious  Asia.  I  shall  willingly  endeavour  for  them,  from 
their  origin  even  from  Tlepolemus,  publicly  proclaiming  U, 
to  raise  a  common  panegyric,  viz.,  for  the  powerftd  race  of 
Heracles;®  for  on  the  father's  side  they  boast  to  be  descended 
from  Zeus^  and  partly  they  are  Amyntor's  ofi&pring  on  the 
mother's  side,  from  Astydameia.  But  round  tiie  minds  of 
men  hang  errors  munberless,  and  this  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover, what  now  and  at  the  end  too  is  best  for  a  man  to  gain. 
For  the  settler  of  this  land^  in  past  time,  moved  with  passion, 

»  V.  1  :  or,  more  literally,  "  as  when  one  (viz.  a  faiher)  with  wealthy 
(?  munificent)  hand  having  taken  a  chalice  of  solid  gold,  bubbling  within 
with  the  dew  of  the  vine,  then  drinking  to  (pledging)  his  youthful  future 
son-in-law,  and  honouring  his  relative,  gives  it  him  to  hearfi-om  home  to 
home — the  chalice,  the  costliest  of  his  possessions  and  the  glory  of  the 
banquet,  and  so  too  (so  at  the  same  time)  amidst  attending  friends  makes 
him  envied  for  his  united  marriage  (union  in  wedlock),  so  I  too,  &c. 

^  V.  9  :  or,  propitiate  them.  *  t.  e.  poetry. 

<*  V.  13 :  <yr,  landed  at  Rhodes.  Perhaps  it  may  mean,  "  I  have  oome 
down  to  Olympia" 

•  V.  23 :  t.  c.  I  shall  endeavour  for  them,  the  powerful  race  of 
Heracles,  commencing  firom  their  very  origin,  even  from  Tlepolemus,  to 
raise  a  tale  of  praise  common  to  the  whole  nation  ;  or,  "  I  will  gladly 
for  them,  beginning  at  Tlepolemus,  raise  in  my  prodamation  a  tale  of 
praise,  common  for  all  the  mighty  race  of  Heracles." 

'  V.  30 ;  i,  e,  Tlepolemus.  , 
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slew  in  Tiryna,  smitiiig  him  with  the  staff  of  hard  olii^ 
licymnins,  the  base-bom  brother  of  Alcmena,  who  had  come 
from  the  palace  of  Midea.  But  the  passioiis  of  the  soul^  lead 
OBbrAj  even  the  wise.  Having  come  then  to  the  deitjr,  he 
consulted  the  oracle :  and  on  him  the  golden-haired  god^  ircm. 
his  incense-breathing  shrine  enjoined  a  straa^t^^  voyage  from 
the  shore  of  Lerna  to  the  sea-girt  district,^  where  formarly- 
the  mighty  monarch  of  the  gods  bathed  the  dwellings  of  men^ 
with  snow-flakes  of  gold,  at  the  time  when,  by  the  art  of 
Hephffistus  and  his  brazen-forged  axe,  ati  the  aummit  of  her 
Other's  head,  Athene,  springing  upwards,  shouted  with  an 
exceeding  great  cry :  and  Heayen  and  ntother  Earth  shud* 
dered  at  her. 

Then,  too,  the  son  <^  H3rpeTioii,  the  d»ty  that  giveth 
light  to  mortals,  enjoined  on  hia  chilcken  d^ur  to  observe 
the  soon -approaching  duty,  that  for  thia  goddess  they 
might  be  the  first  to  establi^  a  splendid  altar,  and  by 
instituting  holy  sacrifice,  might  gladden  the  mind  of  the 
&.ther,  and  of  the  maid  %ha!t  thunders  with  the  ^ear.  Heed 
to  the  prudent  one,^  ha/th  spread  amongst  men^  courage  and 
joy ;™  and  yet  does  the  cloud  of  oblivion  advance  ba^iingly,, 
and  wrests  from  the  mind  the  strai^t  path  of  action.  For 
these  w«9[t  up,  and  the  seed  of  blazing  fiame  they  bore  not 
with  them ;  but  they  founded  in  the  citadel  «/*  Lvndm  a 
sacred  lawn,  with  rites  in  which  no  %rQ  was  used.  On  them 
Zeaa^  bringing  a  yellow  cloud,  rained  nmch  gold,  and  the 
goddess  of  the  gleaming  eyes  herself  granted  them  by  their 
excellently-worlang  hands  to  surpass  those  who  dwell  upon 
the  earth  in  every  art.  Then  did  the  paths  bear  works  re- 
sembling what  was  alive  and  moving,*^  and  their  glory  was 
high  j  and,  to  one  who  knows,  skiU  in  art  without  the  aid  of 
&lfie  tricks  is  preferable.^ 

'  V.  30 :  I.  e.  fits  of  paBsion.     »  v.  38 :  or,  direct.     *  «. «.  the  ialancL 

*  V.  84 :  Wy  the  land,  the  country.  i  i.  e.  from. 

^  y.  44 ;  attention  to  tbe  dictates  of  Prometheus,  i,  e.  the  prudent  one, 
prudence  personified. 

^  v.  44  :   i.  e,  amongst  those  who  heed  them. 

"  V.  44 :  or,  "  the  sense  of  honour,  daughter  ©f  prudent  fiwemght, 
produces  among  men  bravery  and  usefiilnefls  in  battle." 

■*  T.  52 :  i.  e,  works  ifhich  imitated  creatures  aJiTS  and  moving  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets. 

°  V.  53 :  i.  e,  by  those  who  have  had  experience,  or  who  have  learnt^ 
skill  in  art  when  devoid  of  £alse  tricks  is  prefetred,  viz.  to  magic  arts. 
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The  ancient  legends  also  of  men  say,  tliat  vrhen.  Zens  and 
the  inunortals  ^ere  portioning  out  the  earth,  not  as  jet  was 
Rhodes  to  be  seen  in  the  ocean  flood,  bnt  that  the  island  lay 
hid  in  the  briny  depths :  nor  of  Helios,  who  was  absent,  did 
any  one  point  out  the  share;?  and  so  they  left  him  without  a 
portion  of  land,  kim,  the  pnre  god.  And  for  him,  when  he 
(HeKos)  had  reminded  him,  Zens  was  again  about  to  cast  the 
lot  ;  bnt  he  4  allowed  him  not ;  since  he  said  he  saw  within 
the  hoary  sea  a  land  rising  from  the  bottom,  fall  of  nourish- 
ment  for  men  and  kindly  for  flocks.  And  forthwith  he  bade 
golden-tired  Lachesis  uprear  her  hands  to  heaven,'  and  not  to 
ntter  insincerely  the  mighty  oath  of  the  gods,  but  with  the 
son  of  Cronus  to  grant  that  it,»  when  raised  to  the  l«right  air, 
should  hereafter  be  a  possession  to  himself;  and  the  sum  of 
his  words  found  their  accomplishment,  turning  out  true. 
From  the  watery  sea  sprang  forth  the  island,  and  the  genial 
father  of  the  sharp  rays  of  fight  is  lord  thereof,  he,  the  com- 
mander of  the  fire-breathing  steeds. 

There  with  Ehodos  having  intercourse  of  yore,  he  begot 
seven  sons,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  former  race  of  men,  were 
endowed  with  subtlest  skill ;  of  these  one  begot  Cameirus 
and  lalysus,  the  eldest  of  his  Mldren,  and  lindus ;  and  they 
ruled  separately  each  his  portion  of  the  cities,*  having  divided 
into  three  parts  the  land  of  their  sire ;  and  their  seats  were 
called  by  their  names.  There  {in  Bhodei)  a  sweet  atonement^ 
of  bitter  calamity  is  appointed  unto  Tlepolemns,  the  prince  of 
the  Tirynthians,^  as  unto  a  god ;  both  the  steaming  sacrifice  of 
sheep  led  in  procession  and  the  decision  of  the  contests ;  with 
the  wreaths  of  which  Diagoras  has  twice  crowned  himself, 
and  in  the  renowned  Isthmus  fi>nr  times  conquering,  and  in 
Nemea  he  won^  one  victory  after  another,'  and  in  rugged 
Athens  he  won  the  aaaneJ  And  the  brazen  shield'  in  Argos 
acknowledged  him,  and  the  works  of  art  ^  of  brass  in  Arcadia 

p  V.  58  :  ».  e.  DO  one  pointed  out  his  lot»  or  share,  to  he  put  into  tJie  urn. 
1  i.  e.  Helios.  '  v.  65 :  i.  e.  in  swearing. 

'  V.  67  :  the  island.        *  v,  76 :  viz.  thoae  which  he  had  himself  built, 

*  v.  77  :  or,  recompense. 

^  V.  78  :  i.  e.  is  instituted  in  his  honour.      ^  v.  82 :  sub.  k^retjiavuxraro. 

»  V.  82  :  i.  e,  the  victory  in  two  oonseciitive  yean. 

y  V.  82  :  sub.  dWav  kir'  £KX<f. 

»  V.  84  :  t.  c.  the  prize  of  victory. 

*  V.  84  :  «.  e.  vessels  wrought  of  brass. 
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and  in  Thebes,  and  the  regular  Boeotian  lists  and  Pellene^ 
And  in  ^gina  ^  lists  ackTundedged  Mm  six  times  pre- 
vailing :  in  Megara,  too^  the  pillared  record^  tells  no  other 
tale. 

But,  O  Father  Zeus,  guardian  of  the  ridges  of  Atabyriusy 
honour  the  law  of  song*^  in  honour  of  the  victory  at  Olympia, 
and  the  hero  that  hath  obtained  the  glory  of  valour  with  the 
fist,  and  grant  him  reverential  esteem  both  from  citizens  and 
from  strangers;  since  he  pursues  unswervingly  a  path  opposed 
to  arrogance,  well-instructed  in  what  an  upright  min((  inhe- 
rited from  virtuous  forefathers,  has  given  to  him.  Throw 
not  into  the  shade  the  common  offspring^  of  Callianax. 
Conjoined  with  the  joyous  festivals  of  the  Eratidse  the  city 
too  hath  festal  banquets  ;*'  but  in  one  and  the  same  brief  space 
of  time  the  shifting  breezes  change  rapidly. 
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Inscribed  to  Alcimedon  of  ^gina,  conqueror  in  the  wrestling-match  of 
boys :  01.  80,  1.  B.C.  460  :  sung  at  Olympia  in  the  procession,  after 
the  victory,  to  the  altar  of  Zeus  in  the  Altis. 


1 — 14  :  Proemium.  Dedication  of  the  ode  to  Olympia.  15 — 20  :  The 
poet  commences  the  praises  of  the  victor  and  his  brother  Timosthenes. 
21 — 52  :  The  praise  of  ^gina  for  the  justice  and  valour  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 53 — end :  The  po^  returns  to  the  praises  of  the  victor  and  his 
trainer,  Milesias,  and  ends  with  prayers  for  his  prosperity. 

O  Olympia,  mother  of  the  golden-crowned  games,  queen  of 
truth  !  where  prophetic  men,  divining  by  sacrifices^  explore 
the  will  of  Zeus  of  the  bright  lightning,  if  he  hath  aught  to 
tell  concerning  men  who  desire  in  their  soul  to  obtain  the 
mighty  praise  of  victory  and  repose  from  their  toils;  and 
there  is  an  accomplishment  granted  to  prayers  in  return  for 
the  piety  of  men.  But,  0  Grove  of  Pisa,  abounding  with 
&ir  trees,  on  the  Alpheus,  receive  this  festal  procession  and 

^  V.  87 :  the  decree  of  the  stone  pillar. 

«  V.  88  :  t.  €.  the  wonted  song. 

<*  V.  92  :  t.  c.  the  ofiSspring  connected  by  one  common  origin«^  , 

«  V.  94  :  t.  e.  the  city  holdci  festival  when  they  do  so.^ 
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wearing  of  the  wreath  :  great  truly  is  his  renown  whom  thy 
glorious  meed  beMls ;  but  of  blessings  different  happen  to 
dififerent  men,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  success,  with  the 
&vour  of  the  gods.  But  thee,  O  Timosthenes,  and  thy 
brother,  destiny  assigned  to  Zeus  the  tutelary  god  of  thy 
birth,  who  made  thee  indeed  renowned  ia  Kemea,  and  hath 
now  made  Alcimedon,  ihy  hrothery  victorious  at  Olympia 
near  the  hill  of  Cronus.  And  he  was  fab  to  behold,  and,  in 
deeds  not  disgracing  his  form,  winning  in  the  wrestlings 
match,  he  proclaimed  ^gina  that  plyeth  the  long  oar  to  be 
his  country.  JSgina,  where  Themis,  guardian  deity,  assessor 
of  Zens  the  god  of  strangers,  is  honoured  in  a  manner  be^ 
yond  what  is  done  by  other  men.  For  in  that  which  is 
diversified  and  which  inclines  in  various  ways,  to  judge 
with  upright  mind  cmd  fidrly  is  a  hard  task;*  but  some  law 
of  the  immortals  has  placed  this  sea-girt  coimtry  too^  as  a 
divinely-appointed  protection  to  stranger-guests  of  every 
clime  (and  may  future  time  ne'er  be  weary  of  so  doing  !),  thiB 
count/ry,  I  say,  governed  by  Dorian  race  since  .^Eacus. 

JScumSy  whom  the  son  of  Latona  and  wide-ruling  Poseidon, 
when  about  to  construct  a  circling  bulwark  for  IHum,  called 
in  as  their  fellow-workman  at  the  wall,  because  it  was  fistted 
that  it<^  should  outbreathe  smoke,  in  the  city-wasting  battles, 
when  wars  arose.  And  silvery  snakes,*  leaping,  three  ia 
number,  to  the  wall,  as  soon  as  it  had  just  been  built,  two  of 
them  feU  down,  and  there  on  the  spot  bewildered  resigned 
their  breath  ;  but  one,  with  a  ciy  of  triumph,  sprang  in ;  and 
Apollo,  pondering  in  his  mind  the  prodigy,  spake  at  once 
before  them. 

"  Pergamus,  where  thy  hands,  O  hero,  have  wrought,  is  to 
he  tal^en ;  thus  does  the  omen  of  the  son  of  Cronus,  deeply- 
thunjdering  Zeus,  sent  by  him,  speak  to  me  ;  not  without  thy 
descendants ;  but  it  shall  be  conquered  in  the  first  and  fourth 
geiverations  of  thy  posterity."  Thus,  then,  the  deity,  the 
ribjble  child  of  Latona,  having  clearly  spoken,  hastened  in  his 


y  *  v.  2^ :  «.  «•  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  with  upright  mind  (or, 
*to  balance  exactly),  and  **  to  give  to  each  party  the  proper  proportion  of 
'  that  wMcb.  is  of  several  kinds,  and  which  incUnes  the  scale  in  different 
ways."  ^  V.  26 :   Kai,  i.  e.  this  country  as  well  as  Olympia. 

*  V.  83 :   viv,  t.  e.  <rrk^avov. 

^  V.  37 :   ?  snakes  with  blue'  or  gleaming  eyes. 
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car  to  the  Xanthus  and  the  A]nazo^s  that  love  the  dteed, 
and  to  the  later.  And  the  trident-wielder  directed  his  swifb 
car  to  the  ocean  Isthmus,  transporting  back  uEacus  hither,*^ 
on  his  steeds  decked  with  gold,  and  to  the  ridge  of  Coiinth 
he  drove,  to  view  there  the  £unoiis  festival 

And  there  is  nothing  pleasant  among  mortals  which  wiU 
be  equally  so  to  all  ^^  but  if  I  have  retraced  in  my  song  the 
glory  of  Milemas  won  among  the  beardfess  youtihs,8  let  not 
envy  aim  at  me  with  a  rough  stone ;  for  I  will  alike  tell  this 
victory^  at  Nemea,  and  his  after-Kxmtest  gained  in  the  pan- 
cradum  of  men ;  but  to  instruct  is,  in  truth,  easier  to  him 
that  knoweth;^  and  it  is  senseless  not  to  have  learned 
before ; J  for  the  minds  of  the  unskilled  are  frivolous.  But 
that  man^  can  further^  than  others  declare  those  means,  visi. 
what  method°^  shall  most  advance  a  hero  who  is  about  to 
bear  off  the  much-desired  glory  from  the  sacred  games. 
Now  is  Alcimedcm,  wham  he  tramed,  a  glory  to  him,  having 
won  the  thirtieth  victory;^  Aldmed&n,  who,  £9kvoured  by 
the  deity,  and  not  wanting  courage,  has  on  the  limbs  of  four 
youths,^*  removed  from  himself  P  a  most  hateful  return  to  his 
home,  and  speech  dishonoured  and  the  unnoticed  road,^ 
and  in  his  la.ther's  father  he  inspired  a  vigour  able  te 
stmg^e  with  old  age  :  truly,  he  who  hath  been  successful ' 
forgets  the  grave.  But  I  must,  awakening  the  memory  of 
the  past,  teU  of  the  victorious  gloiy  of  ^e  hands  of  the 

•  V.  51 :  *.  e.  to  uEgina. 

'  T.  58 :  t.  e.  when  some  are  pleased,  others  wUl  be  vexed  and  envious. 

K  V.  S4  :  i. «.  his  youthful  victoiy.  dvedpafiov,  Qu.  "made  his  gloiy 
to  spring  on  high." 

^  V.  57  :  of  hda,  i.  e.  of  Meleaias ;  that  is,  tell  of  his  having  gained  in 
former  times  the  same  prize  himself  which  his  pupil  Alcimedon  has  just 
now  won. 

^  V.  59  :  i,  e.  Milesias  can  train  his  pupils  well,  hainng  in  former  times 
carried  off  the  prize  himseli  ^ 

^  V.  60 :  i.  €.  before  imdertaking  to  teach  others.  v 

k  V.  62 :  i.e,  Milesias.  *  v.  63 :  i.e.  better.       ,  ^ 

"  V.  63  :   course  of  discipline,  or  training.  I 

"  V.  66  :  i.  e.  of  his  pv^pUa.  \ 

<>  V.  68  :  i.e.hy  conquering  four  youths  in  wrestling. 

p  V.  68 :  in  aireO^caro  the  notion  is  also  oonveyed  of  "  laid  on  them, ' 
.as  well  as  of  "removed  from  himself." — Cook. 

4  V.  69  :  or,  the  path  of  life  that  shuns  observation. 

'  V.  73  :  i.  e.  the  man  who  hears  tidings  that  rejoice  him,  the  grand- 
father who  hears  of  his  .grandson's  sucoees. 
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BL&jpmdtB,  by  whom  now  the  sixth  wreath  from  the  leaS- 
bearing  contests  is  worn.  The  dead,  too,  have  their  dhare  in 
the  praise  paid  with  customary  honours,'*  and  the  dust  does 
jiofc  hide  the  iUustaioas  glory  of  their  kindred.^  And  Iphion, 
having  heard  the  joyam  news  from  Proclamation,^  daughter 
of  Hermefl^  can  perohance  tell  to  Galliinachus  the  bright 
iionoiir  at  Olympia^  which  Zeus  has  granted  to  their  race. 
Bat  may  he  be  willing  to  grant  them  blessings  upon  blesa- 
ingsi,  and  avert  bitter  diseases !  I  pray  that  he  may  not,  on 
account  of  their  glorious  lot,  make  Nemesis  adverse,  but, 
bestowing  on  them  a  life  free  from  woe,  exalt  both  them  and 
their  city  to  honour. 


OLYMPIAI^  IX. 

Inscribed  to  Ephairmostas  of  Opus^  conqueror  in  the  -wrestling-match  : 
probably  in  OL  81,  1.  B.G.  456  :  sung  "by  torchlight^  in  gome  public 
part  of  the  city,  as  the  victor  was  returning  from  crowning  the  altar 
of  Ajax. 


1 — 20 :  Proendum.  Piaises  of  Epharmostus  and  his  native  dtj,  Opus. 
21 — 41 :  Celebration  of  the  gymnastic  excellence  of  Ephannoetus^ 
which  he  possesses  by  the  gift  of  heaven,  as  did  Heracles  his  mighty 
Bb«ngth.  41 — 79  :  Locrian  legends.  80 — end  :  The  poet  returns  to 
iEplumnostuB,  and  celebrates  at  great  lengtib  his  Yictories  and  his 
athletic  miglul. 

The  strain  of  Arohilochns  soonding  forth  at  Olympia,  the 
thrice->repeated  cry  of  victory  with  loud  tones,  might  have 
sofioed  to  preoede  in  the  trivrnph  Epharmostus  and  his  loved 
•oompeers^  leading  the  festal  procession  near  the  Cronian  hill : 
but  now,  my  spirit^  with  such  shafts  as  these,*  from  the  fer- 
dartingbows  of  the  Muses,  aim  at^  Zeus,  lord  of  the  crimson 
levin,  and  the  holy  promontory  of  Blis,  which  once  the 
Lydian  hero  Pelops  won,  the  fairest  dower  of  Hippodameia-: 
and  send  a  sweet  winged  shaft  to  Delphi :  thou  wilt  not 

■  y.  78 :   KqwofMy  ipSdftevcv,  lit.  paid  according  to  rite. 

*  V.  80  :  *.  e.  though  dead  they  cap  leel  and  know  the  glory  of  their 
living  posterity. 

«  V.  82:  'AyyiKiac,  or,  "  from  Humour,"  "Eame." 

*  V.  8  :  i»€.  greater  and  stronger  ones.  •*  v.  6  :  or,  approadu 
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apply  thyself  to  a  fruitless  theme,*'  in  making  the  lyre  to 
vibrate  for  the  deeds  of  wrestling  of  a  hero  from  £u*-£Eaned 
Opus ;  praising  her  and  her  son. 

Opiw,  which  Themis  and  her  daughter,  all-gloriotis  Eu- 
nomia,  preserver  of  states,  possess,  and  she*  blooms  in  the 
liononrs  of  victory,  both  in  Castalia  and  nea^  the  stream  of 
the  Alpheus,  whence  the  best  of  garlands  magnify  the  fer- 
famed  mother  of  the  Locrians  with  beauteous  trees.  But  I, 
illumining  the  beloved  city  with  bright  songs,  swifter  than  the 
noble  steed  and  winged  bark,  will  send  forth  this  announce- 
ment in  every  quarter,  if  with  any  skill  given  me  by  heaven,®  I 
tend  the  choice  garden  of  the  Graces  ;^  for  they  grant  aU  that 
is  delightful.  Men  become  bra^ce  and  skilful  by  the  gift  of 
the  gods  ;  for  how  else  could  Heracles  have  brandished  in  his- 
hands  his  club  against  the  trident,  when,  standing  in  defence 
of  Pylos,  Poseidon  pressed  him  hard,  and  there  pressed  him 
iard  Phoebus  also  warring  with  a  silver  bow ;  nor  did  Hades 
hold  unmoved  the  staff,  with  which  he  leads  the  mortal 
•corpses  of  those  that  die  to  their  subterranean  path.  Cast 
this  theme,  my  tongue,  far  from  me  ;  since  ta  blaspheme  the 
gods  is  a  hateful  science,  and  to  be  loud-tongued  out  of 
proper  season  8  sounds  in  harmony  with*^  madness.  Babble 
not  such  things :  shim  to  tell  of  war  and  strife  among  the 
immortals,^  and  direct  the  tongue  to  Protogeneia's  city  (Opus), 
where,  by  the  decree  of  Zeus,  who  wields  the  quivering  light- 
ning, Pyrrha  and  Deucalion  coming  down  together  from  Par- 
nassus, founded  their  mansion  first,  and  without  marriage- 
union  produced  the  stony  race  of  the  same  stock,  and  hence 
they  were  called  LaoLJ  House  for  them^  the  tuneful  breath^ 
of  poetry,  and  praise  wine  for  being  old,  but  the  flower  of  song 
for  being  new,°^    They  tell  that  the  might  of  waters  had 

<^  y.  12 :  or,  strains  that  come  to  nought.  ^  t.  e.  Opus. 

*  V,  26 :   or,  if  with  at  all  divinely-implanted  art ;  or,  art  naturally  en- 
gendered in  me.  '  v.  27  :  ».  «.  poetry. 

«f  V.  38  :   or,  "  to  indulge  in  intemperate  boasting." — CoohetiUy, 
^  V.  39  :  accords  with,  is  like,  smacks  of. 

*  V.  40  :   or,  perhaps,  shun  to  tell  of  war  or  any  contest  without  the 
sanction  of  the  gods.  ^  y.  46  :  people,  fr.  Xac,  a  stone. 

*  y.  47  :  i.  e.  for  the  Opuntians. 

*  y.  47  :   olfiov,  career,  strain. 

*"  y.  49  :  i.  e.  in  other  things  we  praise  what  is  ancient,  but  in  poetry 
what  is  new  and  unheard  o£ 
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overwhelmed  the  dark  earth,  but  that  the  sea-water  at 
Zeus'  behest  suddenly  received  an  ebb.  From  them  were 
your  ancestors,  bearers  of  the  brazen  shield  ;  being  in  origin 
sons  of  women  of  the  race  of  lapetus,  and,  on  ihefaJtk&r^8  mle, 
sons  of  the  powerful  Cronidse,  native  kings  ever. 

In  time  past,  the  Lord  of  Olympus  having  carried  off  the 
daughter  of  Opus  from  the  land  of  the  Epeans,  in  quiet  had 
intercourse  with  her  on  the  Maenalian  hills,  and  brought  her 
to  Locrus,  lest  the  course  of  time,  bringing  upon  him^  a  death 
reft  of  offspring,  should  cany  him  off.  But  his  spouse  bore 
the  mighty  seec^  and  the  hero  was  gladdened  on  seeing  his 
adopted  son,  and  called  him  so  that  he  should  bear  the  same 
name  as  lus  maternal  grandsire,  him  I  my,  a  hero  beyond  de- 
scription great,  both  in  beauty  of  form  and  in  valiant  deeds. 
And  he  gave  him  a  city  and  a  people  to  govern  :  and 
strangers  flocked  to  him  both  from  Argos  and  from  Thebes, 
the  Arcadians  too,  and  the  men  of  Pisa. 

But  the  son  of  Actor  and  JEgina,  Menoetius,  of  the  new- 
conaers  did  he  especially  honour.  Menoetius,  whose  son,  along 
with  the  Atreidse,  having  come  to  the  plain  of  Teuthras, 
stood  with  Achilles  alone,  at  that  time  when,  having  turned 
the  warlike  Greeks  to  flight,  Telephus  attacked  their  sea- 
beaten  stems,  so  as  to  show  to  those  °  of  understanding  the 
fierce  spirit  of  Patroclus,  so  that  they  should  know  it. 
"Wherefore  P  the  oflfepring  of  Thetis  exhorted  him  never  to  be 
ranged  in  deadly  battle  apart  from  his  man-slaying  spear. 

Would  that  I  were  inventive  in  poetry,  and  worthy  to 
advance  in  the  Muses'  car,  and  might  boldness  and  great 
power  attend  me !  But  through  his  friendship  and  virtue  I 
have  come  to  aid  the  cause  of  ^  the  Isthmian  chaplets  of  Lam- 
promachus,  when  both  upon  one  day  won  a  contest.  Two 
other  successes  happened  to  Epharmostus  afterwards  at  the 
gates  of  Corinth,  and  others  too  to  him  in  the  vale  of  Nemea. 
At  Argos,  also,  he  won  the  prize  of  men,  and  when  a  youth 
he  won  at  Athens.  And  in  Marathon,  when  taken  out  from 
the  boys,'  what  a  contest  with  the  elder  men  did  he  endure  for 

"  t.  e.  Locrus. 

®  V.  74  :  lit.  to  him,  or^  to  the  man  of  understanding. 
1*  V.  76  :   or  perhaps  rather,  "  firom  which  time.** 
•1  V.  84  :   t.  c.  to  honour  or  praise. 
'  V.  89  :   ».  c.  when  grown  up  to  man's  estate. 
D 
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the  aUver  yesseLs !  And  having  subdued  heroes  with  qtdek* 
turning  art  which  never  fell,  he  passed  through  the  ring  of 
spectators,  with  what  applause !  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
&ir,  and  having  done  the  &irest  deeds.  On  another  occasion 
was  he  seen,  an  object  of  marvel  to  the  Farrhasian  crowd,  at 
the  time  of  the  solemn  assembly  of  Ljcaean  Zeoa ;  and  agamy 
when  he  bore  ofl^  at  Pellene,  the  warm  cure  of  wintry 
breezes  :'  the  tomb,  likewise,  of  lolaus^  is  a  supporter  of  his 
glories,  and  the  searwashed  Meusis.^ 

Whatever  comes  by  nature  is  best :  yet  many  among  m^i 
have  sought  to  gain  glory  by  virtues  acquired  through  in- 
struction. But  whmpmifiyrmed  without  the  deity,  each  deed 
becomes  none  the  worse  when  passed  over  in  silence.  For 
there  are  some  paths  that  lead  further  than  others,  nor  will 
one  single  pursuit  lead  us  all  to  honour.  Excellences  of 
every  kmd  are  difficult  of  attainment;  but  bringing  forward^ 
this  prize  of  valour,  with  confidence  sound  aloud  with  clear 
voice  that  this  hero  marvellously  is  gifted  with  strength  of 
hand,  skilful  in  limb,  with  looks  that  breathe  valour,  who, 
victorious,  has  crowned  in  the  feast  the  altar  of  Ajax,  son  of 
Oileus. 


OLYMPIAN  X 

Inscribed  to  Agesidamus,  an  Epizephyrian  Locrian,  conqueror  in  the 
boxing-match  among  the  boys  :  probably  01.  74,  1.  B.C.  484  :  sung 
at  Olympia.  

ABamiENT. 

1 — 6  :  Poetry  is  needed  for  the  praise  of  noble  deeds.  7 — end  :  After 
having  spoken  generally  of  the  utility  of  songs  of  triumph,  which 
give  lasting  existence  to  &me,  the  poet  gradually  returns  to  Agesi- 

l   damns,  to  whom  he  promises  an  Epinician  hymn. 

At  one  time  is  there  to  men  the  greatest  benefit  in*  winds  : 
and  at  another  time  is  there  the  greatest  hemfvt  fix)m  the  waters 
of  heaven,  daughters  of  the  cloud.  But  if  with  toil  one  be 
successful  in  the  contest,  sweet-toned  hymns  arise  as  the 

« 

■  V.  96  :  i.  e.  the  woollen  cloak  given  as  the  prize. 

*  V.  98  :   i.  e.  they,  too,  witness^  his  victories. 

*  V.  108  :  i.  e.  quoting.  •  v.  1 :  or,  the  greatest  use  made  of. 
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fonndadon  of  fdture  renown,  and  are  the  MtbM  pledge  for 
deeds  of  Yalonr. 

And  this  praise,  which  none  can  envy,'»  is  stored  up  for 
the  victors  at  Olympia ;  which  <^  our  tongue  desires  to  foster ; 
but  firom  the  Deity  alone  does  a  man^  flourish  ever  with 
poetic  genius. 

Know  then,  O  son  of  Archestratus,  Agesidamus,  that  for 
thy  boxing  I  will  sound  loudly  forth  the  ornament  of  a 
sweet  strain  over  thy  crown  of  most  predous  olive,*  showing 
m^  respect  to^  the  race  of  Epizephyrian  Locrians.  Thither 
march  on  in  the  revel ;  I  will  vouch,  O  Muses,  that  when 
you  come  to  thems  you  will  not  come  to  a  race  that  shunneth 
strangers,  nor  destitute  in  the  arts  of  civilized  lifi^  but  at  the 
suinmit  of  wisdom^  and  warlike.  For  their  innate  disposition, 
neither  can  the  tawny  fox  nor  the  loudly-roaring  lions 
change.^ 


OLYMPIAN  XL 

Inscribed  to  the  same' person  as  the  preceding  ode,  and  to  conmiemoraie- 
the  same  -victory,  bnt  not  till  many  years  aftOTwards ;  it  appears  to 
be  a  tardy  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  in  that  ode,  and  was  sung 
in  the  native  country  of  the  victor,  probably  at  a  banquet  given,  on 
the  return  of  the  Olympiad,  to  commemorate  his  victory. 

ABaUHENT. 

1 — 9  :  The  poet  now  sends  the  long-promised  ode — a  debt  that  he  had 
never  forgotten,  but  which  he  wHl  now  repay  with  usury.  10 — 24  : 
The  subject  of  the  ode  itself ;  the  praises  of  the  Locrians  and  of 
Agesidamus.  24 — 75 :  Mythical  tale  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Olympic  games  by  Heracles.  78 — end:  The  poet  returns  to  the 
praises  of  the  victor. 

Bead  to  me  the  name  of  the  son  of  Archestratus  who  won  at 
Olympia,  that  I  may  hrmo  where  in  my  heart  he  has  been 

^  V.  -7  '•   or,  which  none  can  say  is  undeserved. 

<^  V.  8  :  i,e,  which  praises  or  songs,  <*  v.  10 :  i.e.  &  poet. 

'    ^  y.  IS:  i.e.  will  add  the  honour  of  a  sweet  hymn  to  the  crown  of 
olive  already  won.  '  v.  15  :  i^e.  not  passing  over  unpraised. 

s  i.  e.  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians. 

^  V.  21 :  i.  e.  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  though  dwelling  in  a  distant 
country,  have  not  degenerated  from  the  character  of  their  ancestors,  the 
Ozolian  and  Opuntian  Locrians,  for  shrewdness  or  for  courage. 

d2 
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written.  For  being  in  his  debt  a  sweet  strain,  I  have  for- 
gotten it.  0  Muse,  and  thou  too,  Truth,  child  of  Zeus,  with 
uplifted*  hand  repel  Jrom  me  the  reproach  of  lying  that  sins 
against  my  friend.'*  For  the  future «  time  of  payment  having 
approached  from  afar,^  hath  made  appear  shameful  my  deep 
debt.  But,  nevertheless,  beneficial  interest^  is  able  to  do 
away  with  sharp  complaint.  Now  let  us  see^  where  the 
flowing  wave  washes  down?  the  rolling  pebble,**  and  where, 
80  as  to  do  a  pleasing  fiEtvour,  we  shall  pay  a  common  praise. 

For  strict  justice  presides  in  the  city  of  the  Zephyrian 
Locrians,  and  to  them  Calliope  is  dear,  and  brazen  Ares. 

And  the  Cycnean  fight  also^  routed  even  the  mighty 
Heracles,  and  let  Agesidamus,  the  pugilist,  victorious  in 
Olympia,  pay  gratitude  to  lias,  his  trcmier,  as  did  Patroclus 
to  Achilles.  And  a  mam,  having  whetted  the  spirit  of  one 
bom  to  deeds  of  virtue,  may,  with  the  aid  of  the  Deity,  set 
him  on  his  way  to  extraordinary  glory.  But  without  labour 
very  few  have  gained  this  joy,  before  all  exploits  a  bright 
happiness  to  life. 

And  this  prince  of  all  contests  the  statutes  of  Zeus  have 
roused  me  to  sing,  this  contest,  I  say,  which  the  might  of 
Heracles  founded  near  the  ancient  tomb  of  Pelops,  when  he 
slew  the  noble  Cteatus,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  and  he  slew 
Euiytus,  that  of  design  he  might  exact  of  the  unwilling 
mighty  Augeas  the  hire  due  for  his  service  ;  for  them  did 
Heracles,  lying  in  wait  imder  the  glades  of  Cleonie,  overcome 
upon  the  road,  because  before  the  haughty  sons  of  Molion, 
sitting  in  ambush  in  the  defiles  of  Elis,  had  destroyed  his 
Tirynthian  force.  And  of  a  truth  the  monarch  of  the 
Epeans,  the  deceiver  of  his  guest,  not  long  after  saw  his 
wealthy  state  sinking  into  the  deep  gulf  of  destruction, 
amidst  cruel  fire  and  strokes  of  the  sword.     But  a  contest 

»  V.  4  :  i.  e,  threatening  ;   ?  just  or  upright. 

^  V.  6 :  or,  the  reproadi  of  lying  that  says  I  have  sinned  against  my 
:frien(L  <=  y.  7 :  or,  promised. 

*^  V.  7  :   Qu.  t.  e.  having  long  ago  past. 

*  T.  9  :   or,  interest  with  la^  increase. 
■    '  T.  9 :  subaudi  9Kv\nS»iJnBa. 

K  V.  10  :   i.  c.  will  bear  away. 

1^  V.  10  :  i.e.  where  the  tide  of  our  praise  will  tend. 

'  v.  15  :  i,  e.  and  Cycnus  in  battle. 
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-with  yoTir  betters  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  ;i  wherefore 
lie  too  did  not  avoid  sudden  death,  having  at  the  last  through 
Hs  folly  run  in  the  way  of  capture. 

The  valiant  son  of  Zeus,  then,  having  gathered  in  Pisa  his 
whole  army  and  all  his  spoil,  measured  out  the  hallowed 
lawn  for  }us  mightiest  sire ;  and,  when  he  had  made  a  fence 
all  around,  he  marked  out  in  an  open  space  the  Altis,  and  he 
appointed  the  plain  round  about  as  a  place  for  banqueting, 
and  honoured  the  stream  of  the  Alpheus  in  conjunction  with 
the  twelve  kingly  gods  ;^  and  he  called  the  hill  Cronus ;  for 
in  former  times,  untitled,  whilst  (Enomaus  reigned,  it  was 
covered  with  much  snow.^  And  in  this  initial  festival,"^ 
the  Fates  then  stood  by  near  at  hand,  and  Time  that 
alone  declareth  genuine  trutL  And  he,^  advancing  on- 
wards, has  demonstrated  the  plain  truth,  how  that,  when 
he  had  divided  them  to  the  ttvdve  gods,  he  sacrificed 
the  gifts  of  war,  the  first-fruits ;  and  how  that  next®  he 
established  the  quinquennial  festival  simultaneously  with 
the  first  Olympian  samfice,  and  the  games  ui  honour  of  hi^ 
victory. 

Who  then  hath  obtained  the  recent?  crown,  by  hands, 
by  feet  too,  and  by  the  car,  with  gloiy  having  acquired 
for  himself  victory  in  the  games,  having  won  it  in 
the  contest  ?  ^  Kunning  the  race  on  foot,  (Eonus, 
licymnius'  son^  was  best  in  the  straight  course  of  the 
stadium :  he  came  from  Midea,  leading  an  army ;  viz,,  for 
Herades :  and  Echemus  was  exalting  Tegea  ia  the  wrest- 
ling ;  and  Doryclus  carried  off  the  prize  of  boxing,  a  dweller 
in  the  city  Tiryns  :  with  the  four  steeds,  Semus,  son  of 
Halirrhothius,  from  Mantinea^  hore  off  the  prize ;  and  with 
the  javelin,  Phrastor  hit  the  mark.  And  in  distance  with 
the  stone,  Eniceus  cast  beyond  all,  whirling  his  hand  round, 
and  his  military  companions  raised  a  mighty  uproar.    Mean- 

i  y.  39 :  w,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  attack  of  the  mighty  ones, 
{.  e,  the  deities. 

^  y.  49  :  i.  e.  receiring  him  as  one  of  the  twelye  gods  there  worshipped. 

^  y.  51 :  i.  e,  the  snow-capped  hill  in  former  times  bore  no  title  or 
name.  ^  -v,  62  :  or,  original  celebration. 

■  t.  e.  Time.  °  y.  57 :  w,  accordingly. 

P  V.  60  :   or,  newly-instituted. 

*i  y.  64  :  or,  haying  proposed  to  himself  in  expectation  the  attainment 
of ^glory  in  the  games,  and  haying  actually  obtamed  it  by  his  exertions. 
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while  tlie  lovely  light  of  the  biight-visaged  moon  lighted  up 
the  evening;  and  the  whole  sacred  precinct  echoed  with 
jocund  songs  after  the  &ahion  in  which  a  conqueror  is 
praised.  Following  therefore  former  usage,  now  too,  as  an 
honour  named  a^r  the  ennobling  victory,  we  will  sing  of 
the  thunder-clap,  and  of  the  fiery  dart  hurled  from  the  hand 
of  Zeus  who  rouseth  the  thunder,  the  gleaming  lightning 
joined  to  every  victory.' 

The  fuU-sounding  melody  of  our  strains  shall  respond  to 
the  reed,* — oicr  OrairiB  which  have  appeared  at  last  by  the 
glorious  fount  of  Diroe. 

But  as  a  child,  bom  from  a  wife,  is  dear  to  the  &ther  that 
hath  arrived  at  the  age  which  is  the  opposite  of  youth,  and 
greatly  warms  his  soul  with  love  (since  wealth  that  flails  to 
a  foreign  master,  alien  to  his  blood,  is  most  hateful  to  one 
that  dieth),  so  too,  O  Agesidamus,  when  a  man,  after  per- 
forming noble  deeds  without  a  song,*  shall  arrive  at  the 
mansion  of  Hades,  he,  I  say,  having  breathed  a  useless  breath,^ 
has  gained  but  a  brief  delight  as  a  reward  for  all  his  toil. 
But  over  thee  the  sweet-sounding  lyre  and  dulcet  flute  shed 
grace ;  and  the  Pierides,  the  daughters  of  Zeus,  ^ter  the 
glory  of  great  deeds,  so  as  to  spread  it  wide. 

But  I,  zealously  lending  my  aid  to  the  work,  have  em* 
braced^  the  far-famed  land  of  the  Locrians,  bedewing  the 
heroic  city  with  honied  praise  ;  and  I  have  lauded  the  lovely 
son  of  Archestratus,  whom  I  saw  winning  by  the  might  of 
his  hand  near  the  Olympian  altar,  at  that  time  both  Sdr  in 
form  and  blended  with  the  prime  of  life  ;^ — the  prime  of  life, 
I  say,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  Cyprus-bom,^  once  averted 
remorseless  death  from  Ganymede. 

'  i.  e,  without  which  no  yiotory  can  take  place ;  inseparable  fromviotoiy. 
'  v.  84  :   or,  and  the  full-sounding  melody  will  answer  to  the  strains 
of  the  reed. 

*  v.  91 :   or,  without  the  honour  of  a  song  in  return. 
"  i.  t.  having  lived  uselessly,  or,  having  laboured  in  vain. 
'  V.  98  :   i.  e.  devoted  myself  to  the  praise  of. 
^  V.  104  :   i.  e.  in  the  midst  of  his  prune. 
'  V.  105 :  i.e,  the  Cyprus-bom  goddess. 
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Inscribed  to  Ergotelea  of  Himera,  victorious  in  the  long  race-course : 
01.  77)  1.  B.C.  472 :  sung  at  Himera^  apparently  in  the  temple  of 
Fortune.  — — ►  •     

ABGUHENT. 

1 — ^12  :  The  poet  invokes  Fortune  for  the  preservation  of  the  city  of 
Himera.  13 — end :  He  addresses  Ergoteles  himself,  who  has  ex- 
perienced both  good  and  evil  at  the  hands  of  the  goddess. 

O  SavIoitr  Fortune,  child  of  Meutherian  Zeus,»  guard,  I 
beseech  thee,  potent  Himera.  For  by  thee,  in  the  ocean  are 
guided  swift  ships,  and  on  the  land  rapid  wars  and  assemblies 
fruitM  in  counsel ;  but  the  hopes  of  men  are  tossed  about, 
often  aloft  and  then  again  down,  as  they  cut  the  vain  sea  of 
error,  and  no  one  yet  of  mortal  men  hath  found  a  sure  mark^ 
from  the  Deity  concerning  a  ftiture  event ;  but  of  what  is 
about  to  happen  the  knowledge  is  bhnd.  And  many  a  thing 
has  fallen  out  to  men  contrary  to  their  judgment,  the  reverse 
of  delight ;  and  others,  who  have  met  with  hostile  surges, 
have  in  a  short  space  exchanged  vast  good  for  evil.® 

Surely,  too,  O  son  of  Plulanor,  thy  mighty  strength  of  foot, 
like  iMt  of  a  dunghill  cock,*  woulc^  by  thy  paternal  hearth, 
have  withered  without  renown,  had  not  faction,  in  which 
man  is  set  against  man,  deprived  thee  of  thy  Onossian  native 
land.  But  now,  O  Ergoteles,  having  won  the  wreath  in 
Olympia,  and  twice  hamvg  carried  it  off  from  Pytho,  wnd 
twice  on  the  Isthmus,  thou  dost  exalt  the  nymphs'  warm 
baths,^^  dwelling  as  thou  dost  on  a  soil  now  ihime  own. 

»  V.  1 :  or,  1  of  Zeus  that  gave  liherty  to  Hunera. 

^  V,  7  :   or,  method  of  conjecture. 

*^  V.  12  :  i.  e.  have  gained  good  instead  of  evil  fortune. 

*  V.  14  ;  lit.  a  cock  that  fights  at  home. 

«  v.  19  :  i.e.  Himera. 
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InBcribed  to  Xenophon  of  Corinth,  victorious  in  the  stadium  and  the 
qninquertiiim :  01.  79, 1.  B.C.  464  :  sung'at  Corinth,  probably  when 
the  victor  entered  the  city  in  solemn  procession. 


1 — 10 :  Proemimn.  The  poet  will  sing  the  glories  both  of  the  victor's 
&mily  and  of  his  native  city.  11 — 46  :  The  glories  of  Corinth  during 
the  historical  period.  47 — 92  :  The  mythical  glories  of  Corinth. 
93 — end :  The  poet  sums  up  the  many  victories  of  the  fiunily  of  the 
OligsthidsB,  and  prays  for  their  future  success. 

Praising  the  house  that  has  thrice  won  at  Olympia^  tJie  hoitse 
kind  to  fellow-citizens  and  attentive  to  stranger  guests, 
I  will  make  known*  the  wealthy  Corinth,  the  vestibule 
of  Isthmian  Poseidon,  rich  in  feir  youths.  For  in  her 
Eunomia  (Good  order)  dwells,  and  her  sisters,  the  fim* 
pedestal^  of  cities^  Justice  and  concordant  Peace,  dispensers  of 
wealth  to  men,  golden  daughters  of  Themis,  good  at  counsel; 
but  they  are  eager  to  drive  away  Insolence,  the  bold-mouthed 
mother  of  Surfeit. 

Fair  things  have  I  to  say,  and  straightforward  confidence 
prompts  my  tongue  to  speak :  and  it  is  impossible  to  bide 
our  native  genius. 

And  on  you,  sons  of  Aletes,  have  the  Hours,  ricb  in 
flowers,  oft  shed  the  triumphal  glory  of  those  who  surpassed 
in  the  sacred  games  by  their  supreme  excellence,  and  often 
in  the  hearts  of  men  have  they  implanted  quaint  inventions ; 
but  the  glory  of  everything^  belongs  to  the  inventor. 
Whence  first  appeared  the  festivities  of  Bacchus  with  the 
dithyramb  that  gains  the  bull  as  prize  1  Who  added  to  the 
bridles  of  the  steeds  the  means  of  guiding  them,  or  who 
placed  the  twofold  king  of  the  birds *^  on  the  temples  of  the 
godsl  And  therein, «  too,  the  sweetly-breathing  Muse 
blooms,  and  there  Ares  flourishes  with  the  deadly  spears  of 
youthful  heroes. 

O  sovereign,  wide-ruling  Lord  of  Olympus,  Father  ZeuSy 

*  V.  3  :  i.e.  celebrate. 

*  V.  6 :  i.e.  support.  "^  v.  17  :  or,  the  credit  of  the  whole  work, 

*  y.  21 :  i.  e.  the  double  tympanum  of  the  temple ;  called  the  aUriana, 
«  t.  c.  in  Corinth. 
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mayst  tHou  bear  no  grudge  to  what  I  sing/  and,  guiding  tliia 
people  unharmed,  speed  right  on  the  genial  gale  of  the 
fortune?  of  Xenophon,  and  receive  at  his  hand  the  law  of 
praise^  for  wreaths  won,^  which  he  brings  from  the  plains  of 
Pisa^  conqueror  in  the  course  of  the  stadium  and  in  the  Pen- 
tathliim;  honours  which  no  mortal  man  before  has  yet  met 
with ;  and  two  wreaths  of  parsley  have  crowned  him  conspi- 
cuous in  the  Isthmian  games;  nor  does  Nemea  set  itself 
against  him. 

Of  his  father  Thessalus,  too,  the  glory  of  victory  in  swift- 
ness remains  for  ever  by  the  streams  of  the  Alpheus,  and  at 
Pytho  he  hath  the  honour  of  the  stadium  and  the  diaulum 
vxm  in  a  single  day,  and  for  him  during  the  same  month  one 
day  of  swiftnessJ  in  rugged  Athens  placed  around  his  locks 
three  most  fair  crotvns  of  noble  deeds,  and  the  Hellotian 
crowns  seven  times  he  plcKxd  around  his  locks.  And  in  the 
sea-girt  customs  of  Poseidon  ^  longer  hymns  ^  befel  him  with 
his  fSa-ther  Ptoidorus  and  Terpsias,  and  Eritimus.  And  as  to 
how  many  victories  ye  won  in  Delphi  and  in  the  lion's 
feeding-place,"^  I  contend  with  many"  concerning  the  mul- 
titude of  their  achievements  ;^  since  I  could  not  learn  to 
tell  for  certain  the  number  of  the  ocean  pebbles. 

In  everyiihing  there  is  a  measiire,  and.  to  imderstand  this 
fitting  measure  is  most  opportune.  And  I,  in  my  private 
capacity,  having  embarked  in  a  common  cause,  and  cele- 
brating the  prudence  of  those  of  old  and  their  warlike 
exploits,  waged  in  heroic  valour,  will  not  speak  falsely  about  P 
Corinth ;  praising  both  Sisyphus,  as  a  god,  most  wise  in 
device,  and  Medea  contracting  to  herself  a  marriage  in  oppo- 
sition to  her  father,  saviour  to  the  ship  Argo  and  its  rowers. 
And  again  too  of  yore,  clothed  with  might  before  the  walls  of 

'  V.  25  :  i.  e.  mayst  thou  grant  my  yowb. 

«  V.  28  ;   iyr,  guardian  genius.  *»  v.  29  :  i.  e.  the  due  praise. 

W.  29  :  or,  receive  from  him  the  established  choral  procession  which 
he  owes  thee  for  the  wreaths. 

J  V.  38 :  or,  one  day  on  which  the  racers  run. 

^  y.  40  :   or,  in  the  games  of  Poseidon  at  the  Isthmus. 
.  ^  V.  42 :   i.  e.  hymns  which  tell  of  more  numerous  victories. 

"»  i.  €.  Nemea.  "  *.  e.  challenge  many. 

**  V.  45 :  i.  6.  their  achievements  exceed  in  number  those  of  many 
others  put  together. 

P  V.  52 :  or,  stint  the  praise  gL 
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Dardanus,  they  were  thought 'i  on  either  side  to  bring  to  a 
decision  the  issue  of  battle  ;  these  on  the  one  side  endeavour- 
ing with  the  loved  race  of  Atreus  to  recover  Helen;  those  on 
the  other  side  with  all  their  might  endeavouring  to  hinder  it ; 
and  the  Danai-dreaded  Glaucus  who  had  come  from  Lycia.  To 
them  he  boasted,  that  in  the  city  of  Pirene  was  his  father's 
empire  and  rich  inheritance  and  palace ;  his  fa^^ver,  who  en- 
dured very  many  woes  while  endeayouring  near  the  springs' 
to  harness  Pegasus,  son  of  the  snaky  Gorgon,  before  that  the 
maiden  Pallas  brought  him  the  bridle  with  frontlet  of  gold — 
from  the  dream  forthwith  followed  reality — ^and  she  cried, 
"  Dost  thou  sleep,  royal  son  of  JEolus  %  Come,  take  this 
steed-taming  speU,  and  sacrificing  a  white  •  bull,  lay  it 
before*  thy  Damsean  sire."  The  maiden  of  the  dark 
shield  seemed  to  say  thus  much  to  him  as  he  slept  in  the 
night ;  and  he  leapt  upright  on  his  feet,  and,  seizing  the 
wonder  that  lay  near  hun,**  he  gladly  sought  the  prophet  of 
the  land,  and  showed  to  the  son  of  Coeranus  the  accomplish-  " 
ment  of  the  whole  matter ;  how  that  he,  at  his  bidding,'^  at 
the  altar  of  the  goddess,  reposed  during  the  night,  and  how 
that  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  whose  lance  is  the  thunderbolt, 
herself  gave  him  the  gold  that  subdues  the  steed's  heart.^ 

The  prophet  bade  him  forthwith  obey  the  bidding  of  the 
dream,  and  when  he  should  sacrifice  a  hkM^  a  strong-footed 
one,  to  the  mighty  encircler  of  the  earth,  straightway  to  raise 
an  altar  to  Hippian  Athene.  The  power  of  the  gods  accom- 
plishes the  act  that  is  beyond  an  oath  to  vouch  for,  and 
beyond  expectation,  as  an  easy  matter.y 

In  truth  the  mighty  Bellerophon  quickly  subdued  the 
winged  steed,  applying  to  his  cheek  the  calming  charm,  and 
having  mounted  him,  he  sportively  went  through  the  military 
exercise  in  full  armour.  With  his  aid  too  of  yore,  levelling 
his  darts  at  the  female  archer  host  of  the  Amazons,  from  the 
cavernous  depths  of  the  cold*  empty  air,  he  slew  them;  and 

•»  V.  56  :   Wy  they  seemed. 

'  i.  €.  at  the  fountaiD  of  Pirene.  '  v.  69  :   ?  sleek  or  shining. 

*  V.  68  :   w,  offer  it  to.  »  v.  73  :  i.  e,  tiie  bridle. 

'  V.  76  :   or,  after  having  consulted  him.        ^  i.  e.  the  golden  bridle. 

^  y.  81 :   lit.  draw  back  the  head  of,  i.  e.  cut  the  throat  of  a  bull, 
'    7  y.  84  :  t.  e.  the  power  of  the  gods  can  lightly  do  what  you  would 
swear  to  be  impossible  and  what  you  could  never  expect  would  come  t6 
pass.  ■  V.  88  :  %.  e.  upper. 
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the  Chimsera  breathing  fire,  and  the  Solymi  he  slew.  His 
own  fate  I  will  conceal  in  silence ;  but  hiin*  in  Olympus  the 
ancient  stalls  of  Zeus  receive. 

£ut  it  is  right  that  I,  sending  straight  the  whirling  flight 
of  my  darts  of  i)oetry,  should  not  hurl  most  of  my  javelins 
with  my  two  hands  beyond  the  mark.  For,  obedient  to  the 
gloriously-enthroned  Muses,  I  have  willingly  come  to  uphold 
the  glory  of  the  OHgaethidse  for  their  victories  at  the  Isthmus 
and  those  iu  Nemea.  And  in  a  brief  song  will.  I  make  innu- 
merable victories  to  shine  conspicuous,  and  there  shall  accom- 
pany me^  the  true,  sweet-tongued  voice,  bound  by  oath, 
heard  sixty  times  from  both  spots,  of  the  fortunate  herald.*^ 

Their  exploits  in  Olympia  seem  already  to  have  been 
fittingly  sung  ere  now,^  but , their  future  deeds  then^  wiU  I 
openly  declare :  but  now  indeed  I  hope^br  more,  yet  the  issue 
rests  with  the  Deity ;  but  if  the  tutelar  deity  of  their  race 
will  continue,^  we  will  give  this  over  to  Zeus  and  Enyalius  8 
to  accomplish  ;  as  they  are  the  patrons  of  the  Olympicm  and 
Istkmian  games.  And  what  on  the  Parnassian  crag,  and  how 
many  in  Argos  and  in  Thebes,  and  how  many  those  which  the 
altar  that  rises  in  Arcadia,  lordof  LycsBus,  shaU  bear  witness 
to^  and  Fellene  too,  and  Sicyon,  and  Megara,  and  the  well- 
fenced  grove  of  the  ^acidse,  and  Eleusis,  and  brilliant  Mara- 
thon, and  the  wealthy  cities  under^  the  lofty  crest  of  Etna, 
and  Eubcea,  all  these  shall  hea/r  vdtness  to  thevr  victoria.  And 
throughout  all  Greece  thou  wilt  find  by  inquiring,  more^ 
than  thou  canst  see  at  first  sight. 

O  sovereign  Zeus,  that  granteth  success  iu  victories,  gramA 
them,  to  swim  forth  from  the  troubles  of  life  with  light  feet : 
grant  them  modesty,^  and  the  sweet  good-fortune  of  honours. 

■  i,  e.  the  steed.  *  v.  99 :   or,  there  shall  be  added. 

«  V.  100^  or,  better,  and  in  a- few  words  I  will  make  glorious  many 
victories  together,  and  the  pleasant  voice  of  the  good-sworn  herald  shaU 
be  present  to  me  as  a  true  witness  sixty  times  fix>m  either  place. 

•*  V.  102  :  i.  e.  above,  in  the  former  part  of  my  song. 

«  V.  103 :  t6t\  then,  i,  e.  when  they  shall  have  been  done. 

'  or,  prosper.  s^  i.  e.  Ares. 

^  V.  113  :  i.e.  that  their  victories  are  more  numerous. 

*  v.  115  :  or,  "  respect  firom  the  common  people." — Don. 
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Inscribed  to  AsopichuB  of  Orchomenus,  conqueror  in  the  foot-race  of 
boys :  01.  76,  1.  B.C.  476 :  sung  in  the  temple  of  the  Graces  at 
Orchomenus.  

ABOUMEITT. 

1 — 12 :  Invocation  and  praise  of  the  Charites  (the  Graces).     13 — end  : 

The  invocation  is  repeated ;  the  same  goddesses  addressed  separately 

.    by  name,  and  entreated  to  (look  |&vourably  on  the  triumphal  pro- 

'    cession.      Echo  is  besought  to  bear  the  tidings  of  the  conqueror's 

victory  to  his  deceased  &Sier  Cleodamus. 

Te  who  dwell  in  the  seat  renowned  for  noble  steeds,  situated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Cephisus,  O  Charites,  queens  famous  in 
song  of  brilliant  Orchomenus,  guardians  of  the  Miny«  of 
ancient  descent,  listen,  since  to  you  I  pray.  For  with 
your  fevour*  does  all  that  is  delightful,  all  that  is  sweet, 
befall  mortals ;  whether  one  be  wise,^  or  whether  fair,  or 
renowned  for  victory  in  the  games.  For  neither  do  the 
gods,  without  the  honoured  Charites,  lead  the  dances  or 
arrange  the  banquet ;  but,  arbitresses  of  all  that  is  wrought 
in  heaven,  having  placed  their  thrones  by  the  Pythian  Apolla 
of  the  golden  bow,  they  venerate  the  everlasting  honour  of 
the  Olympian  Father.. 

O  stately  Aglaia^  and  Euphrosyne  that  lovest  the  song, 
daughters  of  the  mightiest  of  the  gods,  listen  to  my  prayer, 
and  thou  Thalia^  that  deHghtest  in  melody,  beholding  this 
rout  tripping  joyously  along,  by  reason  of  prosperous  fortune  ; 
for  I  have  come  chanting  Asopichus  in  Lydian  harmony  ^ 
and  Lydian  songs,  since  owing  to  thee  Minya  is  victorious  at 
Olympia. 

Speed  now  to  the  black-walled  abode  of  Persephone, 
O  Echo,  bearing  to  his  father  the  glorious  tidings ;  that, 
beholding  there  Cleodamus,  thou  mayst  tell  him  of  his  son, 
how  that  for  him  hia  son,  in  the  vales  of  renowned  Pisa,  hath 
crowned  his  youthful  hair  with  the  plumes^  of  fkmoua 
contests. 

•  V.  5  :  at  your  hands.  ^  v.  7  :   skilled  in  musical  art. 

«  V.  17  :   i.  e.  rhythm.  ^  v.  25  :  or,  pinions,  i.  e.  wreaths. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PYTHIAN  ODES. 


(Extracted  from  SmWCi  Dictionary  cf  Antiguitiea.) 

Pythian  games  {UvQia),  one  of  the  four  great  national 
festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Delphi,  anciently  called  Pytho,  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
Artemis,  and  Leto.  The  place  of  this  solemnity  was  the 
Orissoean  plain,  which  for  this  purpose  contained  a  hippo- 
dromus^  or  race-course,  a  stadium  of  1,000  feet  in  length, 
and  a  theatre  in  which  the  musical  contests  took  place.  A 
gymnasium,  pr3rtaneum,  and  other  buildings  of  this  kind, 
probably  existed  here,  as  at  Olympia,  although  they  are  not 
mentioned.  Once  the  Pythian  games  were  held  at  Athens 
on  the  advice  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  because  u^tolians  were 
in  possession  of  the  passes  around  Delphi 

The  Pythian  games  were,  according  to  most  legends,  insti- 
tuted by  Apollo  himself;  other  traditions  referred  them  to 
the  ancient  heroes,  such  as  Amphictyon,  Adrastus,  Diomedes, 
and  others.  They  were  originally,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
than  a  religious  panegyris^  occasioned  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphi ;  and  the  sacred  games  are  said  to  have  been  at  first 
only  a  musical  contest,  which  consisted  in  singing  a  hymn  in 
honour  of  the  Pythian  god,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
cithara.  Some  of  the  poets,  however,  and  mythographers 
represent  even  the  gods  and  the  early  heroes  as  engaged  in 
gymnastic  and  equestrian  contests  at  the  Pythian  games. 
But  such  statements,  numerous  as  they  are,  can  prove  no- 
thing :  they  are ,  anachronisms,  in  wiich  late  writers  were 
fond  of  indulging.     The  description  of  the  Pythian  games  in 
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-vrbicli  Sophocles,  in  the  Electra,  makes  Orestes  take  part^ 
'belongs  to  this  class.  The  Pythian  games  must,  on  account 
of  the  celebrity  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  have  become  a  national 
festival  for  all  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  when 
Solon  fixed  pecuniary  rewards  for  those  Athenians  who  were 
victims  in  the  great  national  festivals,  the  Pythian  agon 
was  undoubtedly  included  in  the  number,  though  it  is  not 
expressly  mentioned. 

Whether  gymnastic  contests  had  been  performed  at  the 
Pythian  games  previous  to  OL  47,  is  uncertain. 

Bockh  supposes  that  these  two  kinds  of  games  had  been, 
connected  at  the  Pythia  from  early  times,  but  that  after- 
wards the  gymnastic  games  were  neglected :  but,  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  about  Olympiad  47  they  did 
not  exist  at  Delphi  Down  to  Olympiad  48  the  Delphians 
themselves  had  been  the  agonothetse  at  the  Pythian  games  ; 
but  in  the  third  year  of  this  Olympiad,  when,  afber  the 
Crissoean  war,  the  Amphictyons  took  the  management  under 
their  care,  they  naturally  became  the  agonothetse.  Some  of  the 
ancients  date  the  institution  of  the  Pythian  games  from  this 
time,  and  others  say  that  henceforth  they  were  called  Pythian 
gmma.  Owing  to  their  being  under  the  management  of 
Amphictyons,  they  are  sometimes  called  ^AfjufmcrvoyiKa  20Xa. 
From  Olympiad  48,  3,  the  Pythiads  were  occasionally  used 
as  an  era,  and  the  first  celebration  under  the  Amphictyons 
was  the  first  Pythiad.  Pausanias  expressly  states  that  in 
this  year  the  original  musical  contest  in  KiSapio^ia  was  ex- 
tended by  the  addition  of  avX^^ia ;  i,  e.  singing  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and  by  that  of  flute-playing 
alone.  Strabo,  in  speaking  of  these  innovations,  does  not 
mention  the  avX^lcL,  but  states  that  the  contest  of  cithara- 
players  {Kidapitrrai)  was  added ;  while  Pausanias  assigns  the 
introduction  of  this  cohtest  to  the  eighth  Pythiad. 

One  of  the  musical  contests  at  the  Pythian  games  in  which 
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only  flute  and  cithara-players  took  part,  was  the  so-called 
vofiog  irvOiKoc;  which,  at  least  in  subsequent  times,  con-r 
sisted  of  five  parts ;  viz.,  avwcpovtricy  afitreipa,  KaraKEXevtrfiogy 
m/x/3oc  Kol  ^oLKrvXoi,  and  avpiyyeg.  The  whole  of  this  vofiog 
was  a  musical  description  of  the  fight  of  Apollo  with  the 
dragon,  and  of  his  victory  over  the  monster.  A  somewhat 
dijfferent  account  of  the  parts  of  this  vo/xoc  is  given  by  the 
scholiast  on  Pindar,  and  by  PoUux. 

Besides  these  innovations  in  the  musical  contests  which 
were  made  in  the  first  Pythiad,  such  gymnastic  and  eques- 
trian games  as  were  then  customary  at  Olympia,  were  either 
revived  at  Delphi,  or  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The 
chariot-race  with  four  horses  was  not  introduced  till  the 
second  Pythiad.  Some  games  on  the  other  hand  were 
adopted,  which  had  not  yet  been  practised  at  Olympia; 
viz.,  the  ^oXi^oQf  and  the  ^/avXoc,  for  boys.  In  the  first 
Pythiad  the  victors  received  ypYinara  as  their  prize,  but  in 
the  second  a  chaplet  was  established  as  the  reward  for 
the  victors.  The  scholiasts  on  Pindar  reckon  the  first 
Pythiad  firom  this  introduction  of  the  chaplet,  and  their 
system  has  been  followed  by  most  modem  chronologers, 
though  Pausanias  expressly  assigns  this  institution  to  the 
second  Pythiad.  The  avXtoUa,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
first  Pythiad,  was  omitted  at  the  second,  and  ever  after,  as 
only  elegies  and  Qpfjvoi  had  been  sung  to  the  flute,  which 
were  thought  too  melancholy  for  this  solemnity.  The 
redpiinrog,  or  chariot-race  with  four  horses,  however,  was 
added  in  the  same  Pythiad.  In  the  eighth  Pythiad  (Olym- 
piad  55, 3)  the  contest  in  playing  the  cithara  without  singing 
was  introduced ;  in  Pythiad  23,  the  foot-race  in  arms  was 
added ;  in  Pythiad  48,  the  chariot-race  with  two  full-grown 
horses  {(rvvb)pidog  dpofxog)  was  performed  for  the  first  time  ; 
in  Pythiad  53,  the  chariot-race  with  four  foals  was  intro- 
duced ;  in  Pythiad  61,  the  pancratium  for  boys  ;  in  Pythiad 
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53,  the  hcwse-nioe  with  foals ;  and  in  Fythiad  69,  the  chariot- 
raoe  with  two  fc^ds  was  introduced  Yari.ou8  musical  con* 
tests  were  also  added  in  the  course  of  time ;  and  contests  in 
tragedy,  as  well  as  iu  other  lands  of  poetry,  and  in  recitations 
of  historical  compositions,  are  expressly  mentioned.  Works 
of  art,  as  paintings  and  sculptures^  were  exhibited  to  the 
assembled  Greeks^  and  prizes  were  awarded  to  those  who 
had  produced  the  finest  works.  The  musical  and  artistic 
contests  were  at  aU^times  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
Pythian  games,  and  in  this  respect  they  even  excelled  the 
Olympic  games. 

Previous  to  Olympiad  48,  the  Pythian  games  had  been  an 
iyyaerriple ;  that  is,  they  had  been  celebrated  at  the  end 
of  every  eighth  year ;  but  in  Olympiad  48,  3,  they  became^ 
like  the  Olympic  a  Trevracnyp/c  ;  *•  «-,  they  were  held  at  the 
end  of  every  fourth  year ;  and  a  Pythiad,  therefore,  ever 
since  the  time  that  it  was  used  as  an  erai,  comprehended  a 
space  of  four  years,  commencing  with  the  third  year  of  every 
Olympiad.  Others  have,  in  opposition  to  direct  statements, 
inferred  from  Thucydides  that  the  Pythian  games  were  held 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  every  Olympiad. 

As  for  the  season  of  the  Pythian  games,  they  were  in  all 
probability  held  in  the  spring,  and  most  writers  believe  that 
it  was  held  la  the  month  of  Bysius,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Attic  Munychion.  Bbckh,  however,  has 
shown  that  the  games  took  place  in  the  month  of  Bucatius, 
which  followed  after  the  month  of  Bysius,  and  that  this 
month  must  be  considered  the  same  as  the  Attic  Muny^ 
chion.  The  games  lasted  for  several  days,  as  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Sophocles,  but  we  do  not  know  how  many. 
When  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  day  of  the  Pythian 
agon,  they  are  probably  thinking  of  the  musical  agon  alone, 
which  v^as  the  most  important  part  of  the  gamea,  and  pro- 
bably took  place  on  the  7th  of  Bucatiua     It  is  quite  impos- 
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sible  to  conceive  that  all  the  numerous  games  should  have 
taken,  place  on  one  day. 

The  concourse  of  strangers  at  the  season  of  this  panegyiis 
must  have  been  very  great,  as  undoubtedly  all  the  Greeks 
were  allowed  to  attend.  The  states  belonging  to  the  Am- 
phictyony  of  Delphi  had  to  send  their  theori  in  the  month 
of  Bysius,  some  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
festival  itsel£  All  theori  sent  by  the  Greeks  to  Delphi,  on 
this  occaaion,  were  called  nvdaitnai,  and  the  theories  sent 
by  the  Athenians  were  all  particularly  brilliant.  As  regards 
sacrifices,  processions,  and  other  solemnities,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  resembled,  in  a  great  measure,  those  of 
Olympia.  A  splendid,  though  probably  in  some  degree 
fictitious,  description  of  a  theoria  of  Thessalians  may  be  read 
in  Heliodorus. 

As  to  the  order  in  which  the  various  games  were  per- 
formed, scarcely  anything  is  known,  with  the  exception  of 
some  allusions  in  Pindar,  and  a  few  remarks  in  Plutarch. 
The  latter  says,  that  the  musical  contests  preceded  the 
gymnastic  contests ;  and  from  Sophocles,  it .  is  clear  that 
gymnastic  contests  preceded  the  horse  and  chariot-races. 
Every  game,  moreover,  which  was  performed  by  men  and 
boys,  was  always  first  performed  by  the  latter. 

We  have  stated  above,  that  down  to  Olympiad  48,  the 
Delphians  had  the  management  of  the  Pythian  games; 
but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted  previous 
to  that  time  nothing  is  known.  When  they  came  under  the 
care  of  the  Amphictyons,  especial  persons  were  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  games,  and  of  acting  as 
judges.  They  were  called  'ETrt/icXi/rat,  and  answered  to  the 
Olympian  Hellanodicse.  Their  number  is  unknown.  In 
later  times  it  was  decreed  by  the  Amphictyons,  that  king 
Philip,  with  the  Thessalians  and  Boeotians,  should  undertake 
the  management  of  the  games  j  but  afterwards,  and  even 
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under  the  Eoman  emperors,  the  Amphictjons  agam  appeared 
in  the  possession  of  this  privilege.  The  imfxeXriTai  had  to 
maintain  peace  and  order,  and  were  assisted  by  fiatmyofo^i, 
who  executed  any  punishment  at  their  command,  and  thus 
answered  to  tlie  Olympian  akvrai  The  prize  given  to  the 
victors  in  the  Pythian  games  was,  from  the  time  of  the 
second  Pythiad,  a  laurel  chaplet ;  so  that  they  then  became 
an  dyci^v  oTc^aWrijCj  while  before  they  had  been  ayiav  XP'T' 
ftarlTTiQ,  In  addition  to  this  chaplet,  the  victor  here,  as  at 
Olympia,  received  the  symbolic  palm-branch,  and  was  allowed 
to  have  his  own  statue  erected  in  the  Orisssean  plain*  The 
time  when  the  Pythian  games  ceased  to  be  solemnized  is  not 
certain;  but  they  probably  lasted  as  long  as  the  Olympic 
games,  i.e,  down  to  the  year  a.d.  394.  In  a.d.  191,  a 
celebration  of  the  Pythia  is  mentioned  by  Philostratus ;  and 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Jidian,  they  still  continued  to  be 
held,  as  is  manifest  from  his  own  words.  Pythian  games 
of  less  importance  were  celebrated  in  a  great  many  other 
places,  where  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  introduced;  and 
the  games  of  Delphi  are  sometimes  distinguished  from, 
these  lesser  Pythia  by  the  addition  of  the  words  iv  AsX^occ- 
But,  as  by  far  the  greater  niunber  of  the  lesser  Pythia  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  extant  ancient  writers,  and  are  only 
known  from  coins  or  inscriptions,  we  shall  only  give  a  list 
of  the  places  where  they  were  held : — ^Ancyra  in  Gralatia, 
Aphrodisiaa  in  Caria,  Antiochia,  Carthse  in  the  island  of 
Ceos,  Carthage,  Cibyra  in  Phrygia,  Delos,  Emisa  in  Syria, 
Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  Magnesia,  Megara,  Miletus,  !N"eapolis 
in  Italy,  Nicai  in  Bithjrnia,  Nicomedia,  Pergamus  in  Mysia, 
Perge  in  Pamphylia,  Perinthus  on  the  Propontis,  Philippo- 
lis  in  Thrace,  Side  in  Pamphylia,  Sicyon,  Taba  in  Caria, 
Thessalonice  in  Macedonia,  in  Thrace,  Thyatira,  and  Tralles 
in  Lydia,  TripoHs  on  the  Mseander  in  Caria. 
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InBcribed  to  Hiero  of  ^tna  (King  Hiero,  founder  of  the  town  of  ^tna), 
victorious  in  the  chariot-race :  01.  76,  3.  B.C.  474  :  sung  probably  at 
Syracuse,  at  a  banquet  in  the  palace. 

ABGUMEirr. 

1 — 12 :  Proemium  on  the  lyre  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  which  soothes 
the  regal  majesty  of  Zeus  and  the  warlike  fury  of  Ares.  12 — 28  : 
But  its  sound  is  hated  by  the  wicked,  and  by  Typho,  who  lies  buried 
under  ^tna.  29 — 80 :  The  praises  of  Hiero.  81-~end :  Adnxoni- 
tions  to  Hiero. 

0  GOLDEN  LYRE,  possession  by  a  common  right  of  Apollo  and 
the  violet-locked*  Muses,  which  the  dancer's  step  obeys,  the 
beginning  of  the  festive  triumph,  and  whose  signals  the 
singers  attend  to,  when,  being  made  to  thrill,  thou  givest 
forth  the  preludes  of  songs  that  lead  the  chorus.  Thou 
quepchest  even  the  pointed  thunderbolt  of  ever-flowing  fire : 
and  on  the  sceptre  of  Zeus  sleeps  the  eagle,  having  on  either 
side  dropped  his  swift  wing,  the  king  of  birds ;  and  a  black 
cloud  over  his  beaked  head,  a  cloud  the  sweet  bar  of  his 
eyelids,  thou  hast  shed ;  and  he,  slumbering,  heaves  his  un- 
dulating back,  overpowered  by  thy  vibrations.^  For  even 
violent  Ares,  having  left  behind  the  hard  point  of  spears, 
soothes  his  heart  with  a  trance,  and  thy  weapons  wound  the 
minds  even  of  the  gods  by*'  the  art  of  Apollo  and  the  deep- 
zoned  Muses.  But  as  many  as  Zeus  does  not  love,  hearing 
the  sound  of  the  Pierides,  are  bewildered,^  throughout  the 
earth,  and  the  indomitable  sea ;  and  he  who  lieth  in  dread 
Tartarus,  the  foe  of  the  gods,  Typho  the  himdred-headed, 
whom  formerly  the  far-famed  Cilician  cave  reared;  now, 
however,  the  seargirt  steeps  above  Cyme  and  Sicily  press 
upon  his  shaggy  breast,  and  the  pillar®  of  heaven  confines 
him,  snowy  JEtna,  nurse  of  sharp  snow  through  all  the  year : 
^tna^  from  whose  recesses  purest  foimtains  of  unapproachable 
fire  belch  forth,  and  her  rivers  during  the  daytime,  indeed, 
pour  forth  a  lurid  stream  of  smoke,  but  in  the  gloom  of  night 

'     •  or,  dark-haired.  *  v.  10 :  or,  spell-bound  by  thy  shafts. 

«  V.  12  ;   or,  through,  by  reason  of. 
*•  V.  IS" :  or,  are  utterly  confounded,  •  v.  19  :  w,  prop* 
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a  ruddy  flame,  rolling  forth  rocks,  bears  them  to  the  deep 
plain  of  the  ocean,  with  a  crash.  But  that  monster  sends 
forth  most  dread  torrents  of  fire ;  a  prodigy  wonderful  to 
gaze  at,  and  a  marvel  to  hear  from  those  who  pass  by,  in 
what  way'  he  is  bound  by  the  dark-leaved  heights  of  JStna 
and  by  its  base,^  and  the  bed,^  cutting  furrows  in  it,  grides 
his  whole  back,  as  it  lies  on  the  groundL 

May  it  be  mine,  O  Zeus,  may  it  be  mine  to  please  thee,  who 
rulest  this  mountain,  forehead  of  a  fruitful  land,  whose  neigh- 
bouring city,  named  after  it,^  its  illustrious  founder  has  ren- 
dered glorious,  and  in  the  race-course  of  the  Pythian  festival 
the  herald  announcing  it,  proclaimed  it  in  behalf  of  J  Hiero, 
victorious  in  the  chariot-race. 

To  sea£Eiring  men  the  first  and  chief  blessing  is,  when  they 
begin  ^levr  voyage,  that  a  favourable  breeze  should  come  to 
them  for  their  voyage ;  for  it  is  likely^  that  even  a  more 
favourable  end  of  return  may  befall  them ;  and  what  I  have 
just  said^  induces  a  belief,  that  after  these  so  fortunate 
events  it"*  will  hereafter  be  renowned  for  crowns  and  horses, 
and  of  great  name  amidst  sweet-soimding'*  banquets. 

O  Lycian  Phoebus,  king  of  Delos  too,  who  lovest  the  Cas- 
Indian  fountain  of  Parnassus,  mayst  thou  be  pleased  to  lay  up 
these  prefers  of  mine  in  thy  mind,  and  to  love  the  land  that 
abounds  with  heroes.®  For  from  the  gods  all  means  of 
accomplishing  their  attempts  are  given  to  human  virtues,  and 
from  diem  alone  a/nd  by  their  fa/vow  men  are  bom  wise  and 
puissant  in  hand  and  eloquent. 

And  I,  bent  on  praising  that  hero,  trust  not  to  'cast  the 
brazen-pointed  javeHn  beyond  the  mark  as  it  were,  bran- 
dishing it  m  my  hand,  but  having  hurled  it  fer,P  to  surpass 
my  rivals.     For  may  all  future  time  thus  direct  to  him  bliss, 

'  V.  27  :   or,  what  a  monster. 

9  T.  27 :  or,  is  confined  inid¥ray  between  the  dark-shaded  tops  of 
^tna  and  the  plain. 

*»  v.  28  :   t.  c.  the  rough  plain  of  Sicily. 

^  Y,Z1  :  ».  €.  ^tna,  from  the  mountain. 

J  T.  82  :  t.  e.  in  the  name  of.      ^  v.  84  :  or,  'tis  as  it  were  an  earnest. 

^  T.  35  :   or,  the  truth  of  the  adage.  ■"  t.  37  :  «.  e.  ^tna. 

»  v.  88  :   or,  musical. 
'   <*  T.  40 :   or,  would  that  thou  wouldst  lay  up  this  omen  in  thy  mind 
and  render  the  land  one  that  abounds  with  heroes. 

p  V.  46 :   or,  but  by  a  long  cast. 
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and  the  gift  of  riches,  and  afford  him  forgetfiilness  of  hia 
woes.  Of  a  truth  it  will  remind  him  of  what  battles  he  has 
in  war  sustained  with  enduring  soul,  when  they  found  empire 
and  honour  at  the  hands  of  the  gods,  such  as  none  of  the 
Greeks  culls,  the  lordly  crown  of  wealth.  Now  in  truth  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Philoctetes,  he  has  gone  to  the  war ; 
and  through  necessity  a  certain  one,  though  haughty-spirited, 
has  £awned  upon  him  that  he  might  be  his  Mend ;  and  in  like 
fiuainer  they  say,  th^t  godlike  heroes  came  to  bear  away  from 
Leninos  the  archer  son  of  Pcsas,  afficted  with  the  ulcer ;  him 
who  destroyed  the  dty  of  Priam,  and  put  an  end  to  the  toils 
of  the  Danai,  treading  with  enfeebled  frame,  but  so  it  was 
willed  by  the  fetes.  Just  so  may  the  God  prosper  Hiero  for 
the  coming  time,  granting  him  success  in  the  attainment  of 
hi«  wishes  ! 

O  Muse,  obey  me,  that  thou  mayst  sing  near  Dinomenes  ^ 
the  reward'  of  the  fotir-horsed  car  ;  for  the  victory  of  his 
£sUiher  is  no  ahen  joy  to  him  :  come,  since  these  things  are  so, 
let  us  invent  a  strain  pleasing  to  the  king  of  JEtna,"  for 
■whom  Hiero  foimded  that  city  with  heaven-built  freedom, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Hyllic  rule.  And  surely  the 
descendants  of  Pamphylus,  and  of  the  Heracleidse  also,  who 
dwell  beneath  the  ridges  of  Taygertus,  desu*e  ever  to  remain 
in  the  Dorian  institutions  of  ^gimius  :  and,  blessed  with 
prosperity,  they  possessed  Amyclse,  issuing  forth  from  Pindus, 
illustrious  neighbours  of  the  white-steeded  Tyndaridse,  the 
glory  of  whose  spear  flourished. 

0  Zeus,  that  accomplisheth  onr  prayers,  I  pray  that  the 
true  report  of  men*  may  always  awai^  such  a  lot  as  this  to 
citizens  and  kings  by  the  waters  of  the  Amenas.™  With  thy 
aid,  indeed,  a  ruling  hero,  by  himself  asid  by  issuing  instruc- 
tions to  ^  his  son^  may  respect  the  people,  and  so  turn 
them  to  concordant  peace.  Grant,  I  beseech  thee,  Son 
of  Cromis,  that  the  Phoenidan'^  and  the  army^  of  the 
Tyrsenians,  since  they  have  seen  the  lamentable  disgrace  of 

1  V.  58  :   ?  in  the  palace  of  Dinomenefl.         '  v.  69  :  t.  e.  the  praise. 
■  V.  60  :  i.  e,  to  DmomeneB.  *  v.  68  :  i.  e.  that  the  truth. 

^  T.  69 :  or,  that  each  a  lot  m  this  to  citizens  and  kings  by  the  waters 
of  the  Amenas  may  prove  the  words  of  men  tnie. 

^  V.  70  :   or,  by  committiDg  the  care  of  the  state  to  his  son. 

^  V.  72 :  *.  e.  the  Carthaginian.  *  lit-  the  war-cry. 
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their  sliips  that  befell  them  before'  Syme,  may  remain  in  a 
peaceM  home :  such  sufferings  they  endured,  overpowered  by 
the  leader  of  the  Syracusans,  who,  fix)m  their  swift-sailing 
galleys  cast  their  youth  into  the  sea^  freeing  Greece  from 
bitter  slavery. 

I  will  raise  from  Salamis  the  glory  of  the  Athenians,  which 
is  their  due,3^  and  in  Sparta  I  shall  celebrate  the  fight  ai^ 
Cith»ron,  in  which  the  Medes  armed  with  the  crooked  bow, 
were  worsted ;  and  by  the  well-watered  shore  of  Himera^ 
paying  a  hymn  to  the  sons  of  Deinomenes,  which  they  have 
received  on  account  of  their  valour,*  where  the  hostile  heroes 
were  defeated. 

If  thou  shalt  have  spoken*  seasonably,  bringing  the  issues 
of  many  events  together,^  less  blame  from  men  follows ;  for 
weary  loathing  blunts  the  eager  zeal  o/  the  hearers,  and  &Lme 
spoken  amongst  the  citizens  most  of  all  secretly  afflicts  the 
minds  of  the  envious  at  the  good  that  is  seen  in  others.  But 
nevertheless,  since  envy  is  better  than  pity,  omit  not  noble 
deeds. <^  Grovem  thy  people  with  just  helm  and  forge ^  thy 
tongue  on  an  anvil,  free  from  falsehood ;  for  if  even  anything 
trivial  falls  by  chance  from  thee,  it  is  esteemed  as  weighty, 
since  it  proceeds  from  thee.  Thou  art  the  dispenser  of  many 
things :  there  are  many  witnesses  to  both  truth  and  false- 
hood.® 

But,  abiding  in  thy  goodly  temper,  if  at  all  thou  lovest 
always  to  hear  sweet  report,^  grow  not  over-tired  in  expense ; 
but,  like  a  helmsman^  let  out  the  wind-filled  sail  o/liberalUy: 
be  not  beguiled,  O  my  friend,  by  versatile  avarice  ;K  the 
glory  of  virtue  that  lives  after  men  alone  shows  both  to  his- 
torians and  to  bards  the  life  of  departed  heroes.     The  aflfe,ble 

y  v.  76 :  or,  with  B.,  I  shall  receive  a  reward  (Ipkiav)  for  sin^ng  of 
the  glory  of  the  Athenians  at  Salamis,  and  in  Sparta,  &c. ;  otherwise!, 
with  Dr.  D.,  "  I  will  take  upon  myself  a  reward  from  Salamis  for  the 
sake  of  the  Athenians,  and  at  Sparta  I  will  tell,"  &c. 

■  V.  80  :  or,  paying  a  hymn  to  the  sons  of  Deinomenes  which  they  have 
deserved  for  their  valour  on  the  well-watered  banks  of  Himera. 

•  V.  81  :  i.e.  praised. 

*  V.  82  :  or,  contracting  into  brief  space  the  chief  of  many  deeds. 
«  V.  86  :  or,  relax  not  thy  noble  aims.  *  v.  87  :  i.  e.  form. 

«  V.  88  :  i.  e.  to  observe  and  note  either  truth  or  fsJsehood  in  thee. 

'  V.  90  :   or,  feme. 

«  V.  92 :  or,  be  not  deceived  by  time-serving  arts. 
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and  hospitable  worth  of  Crcesus  fades  not  away,  but  hostile 
fame  everywhere  covers  Phalaris,  the  burner  in  the  brazen 
bull,  him  of  pitiless  heart ;  nor  do  the  domestic  lyres  admit 
him  as  a  pleasant  companion  at  the  convivial  songs  of  young 
men« 

To  be  successfiil  is  the  first  of  rewards,  and  to  be  cele- 
brated by  poets  is  the  second  lot;  but  the  man  who  shall  have 
lighted  upon  and  gained  both,  has  received  the  highest  crown 
of  felicity. 
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Inscribed  to  the  same  King  Hiero,  victorious  in  the  chariot-race  at 
Thebes  :  probably  in  01.  76,  4.    B.C.  477  :  sung  in  Syracuse. 

ABOUMENT. 

1 — 24  ;  Address  to  Syracuse ;  the  glories  of  Hiero  in  war  and  in  the 
public  games,  and  the  pnuse  that  is  his  due.  25 — 52  :  The  tale  of  the 
crime  and  punishment  of  Ixion,  illustrating  the  duty  of  gratitude  and 
the  punishment  of  ingratitude.  52 — 71 :  The  poet  professes  his  aver- 
.  fiion  to  slander,  and  returns  to  the  praise  of  Hiero  for  his  wealth, 
!  power,  and  courage  in  war.  72 — end  :  Hiero  is  admonished  to  foUow 
the  bent  of  his  own  upright  disposition,  and  to  despise  and  turn  away 
from  the  slanderous  tales  of  whisperers,  flatterers,  and  backbiters. 

0  MIGHTY  QJTY  of  Syracuse,  sacred  field  of  Ares  deeply 
plunged  in  war,  divine  nurse  of  heroes  and  mail-clad  steeds,* 

1  am  come  bringing  to  you  from  splendid  Thebes  this  strain, 
the  tidings  of  the  earth-shaking  four-horse  car,  in  which 
Hiero  victorious-in-the-chariot-race  being  successful,  ha» 
encircled  Ortygia  with  crowns  that  shine  a&x,  seat  of  fiuvial 
Artemis,  not  without  whose  aid  he  subdued  under  his  gentle 
hands  those  colts  with  broidered  reins.  For  the  maiden  de»- 
lighting  in  arrows,  with  both  hands,^  and  Hermes  who  pre-  - 
sideth  over  contests,  place  on  them  the  brilliant  adornment,® 
when  he^  yokes  to  the  polished  seat,  and  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  car  obedient  to  the  reins,  the  strength  of  horses, 
invoking  the  wielder  of  the  trident,  the  widely  mighty  god. 

To  other  monarchs  have  other  men®  paid  the  tuneful 

*  v.  2 :  or,  horses  delighting  in  war.         •»  v.  9  :  Le.  with  aU  zeal. 

*  i,  t.  their  reins  and  trappings.  ^  v.  11 :  t.  e.  Hiero. 

*  v.  12 :  ue.  other  bards. 
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hymn,  the  recompense  of  theur  worth.  Often,  indeed/  in 
mention  of  Cinyras,  the  praises  of  the  Cyprians  resound, 
Cinyraa,  whom  Ap(Alo  of  the  golden  hair  kindly  loved,  the 
cherished  priest  of  Aphrodite  ;  for  kradly-revenng  gratitude, 
with  intention  to  requite  good  deeds,  leads  them  on ;  and 
thee,  O  son  of  Deinomenes,  the  Zephyrian][  Locrian  maiden 
sings  before  her  door,  by  means  of  thy  power  looking  around 
with  security,  safe  from  the  remediless  woes  of  war. 

And  they  say  that  Ixion,  by  the  commands  of  the  gods 
ever  whirled  round  on  the  winged  wheel,  thus  speaks^  to 
mortals,  "  that  they  should  requite  their  benefiictor,  ap- 
proaching himK  with  benevolent  returns;"  and  he^  has 
clearly  learnt  this  lesson  ;  for  with  the  friendly  sons  of 
Cronus  having  obtained  a  sweet  life,  he  was  not  able  to  bear 
the  huge  bliss,  when  with  maddened  heart  he  was  enamoured 
of  Here,  whom  the  delightftd  couch  of  Zeus  has  obtained ; 
but  insolence  impelled  him  to  the  overweening  crime,  ajid 
soon  did  the  man  in  suffering  the  just  deseli;s  of  his  crvme, 
receive  especial  woe.  Now,  too,  these  two  offences  are  the 
cause  of  toil  to  him  in  the  reahm  hdow :  in  the  first  place, 
because  he,  the  first  demigod,  brought  upon  mortals,  and  that 
not  without  cunning,  kindred  blood,  and  next,  too,  because 
that  once  in  the  spacious  chambers  of  heaven,  he  attempted 
the  spouse  of  Zeus.  It  is  right  that,  according  to  his  own 
condition,  a  man  shoidd  always  keep  in  view  the  bounds  of 
everything.*  But  a  lawless  union  in  time  past  hurled  him  to 
great  misery,  and  not  unwilling  too ;  since  he  lay  with  a 
cloud,  pin-suing  a»  he  did  a  sweet  fraud,  he,  tinknowing  man  I 
for  in  form  it  resembled  the  most  eminent  of  the  goddesses 
of  heaven,  the  daughter  of  Cronus,  which  the  arts  of  Zeus 
placed  as  a  snare  for  him,  a  beauteous  ruin.  And  he  wrought  J 
for  himself  the  foiu'-spoked  bond,  his  own  destruction  ;  and 
having  been  thrown  into  inevitable  fetters,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  message  destined  for  all>  For  without  the 
Charites,!  she,  (he  phomUyra,  bore  to  him  a  monstrous  ofi&tpnng, 

'  V.  21 :  i.  e.  gives  this  lesson. 
»  v.  24  :  i.  e.  repaying  him.  ^  i.  e.  Ixion. 

*  v.  24  :   that  he  ^oidd  ever  keep  in  view  the  mean  that  is  suited  to 
his  own  condition.  i  y.  40  :   or,  gained. 

'^  y.  41 :  i.  e.  in  his  own  person  he  proclaimed  the  uniyersal  warning. 
1  y.  42 :   i,e,  without  their  sanction. 
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she  alone,  it  also  alone,  neither  amongst  men  honoured  nor 
where  the  laws  of  the  gods  prevail;"*  which  she,  rearing, 
named  Centanr,  who  with  Magnesian  mares  had  intercourse 
on  the  ankles^  of  Pelion ;  and  from  them  sprung  a  wondrous 
brood,  like  to  both  their  parents,  from  their  dam  inheriting 
the  ports  below,  and  the  parts  above  from  their  sire. 

The  deity  accomplishes  every  end  according  to  his  wish — 
the  deity,  that  overtakes  even  the  winged  eagle  and  outstrips 
the  ocean  dolphin,  and  overthrows  one°  amongst  haughty 
mortals,  and  to  others  grants  unfading  glory. 

But  me  it  behoves  to  avoid?  the  violent  sting  of  calumnies; 
for  I  have  seen,  though  £a,r  removed,^  the  railer  Archilochus 
for  the  most  part  in  great  penury,  from  battening  on  slan- 
derous enmities ;  but  to  grow  rich,  by  the  aid  of  a  happy 
fortune,  is  the  best  wisdom.'  But  thou  manifestly  possessest 
it,»  so  as  to  display  it  with  liberal  mind,  thou  prince,  lord  of 
many  feirrcrowned  streets,*  and  of  a  mmierovs  host.  But  if 
any  one  now  says  that  any  other  throughout  Hellas  of  the 
men  of  former  time  was  superior  to  thee  in  wealth  and  in 
honour,  with  silly  mind  he  struggles  to  no  purpose. 

But  singing  loudly  of  thy  valour,  I  will  embark  on  board 
the  fleet  crowned  with  flowers  :^  to  youth  valour  in  dreadful 
wars  is  an  ally;^  whence  I  affirm  that  thou  also  hast  found 
that  boundless  glory  of  thine,  at  one  time  contending 
amongst  the  men  that  lu'ge  on  the  steed,  and  at  another  in 
battles  of  the  infentry ;  and  thy  wisdom  in  counsel  in  more 
advanced  years  afibrds  me  safe  ground  to  praise  thee  with 
regard  to  every  matter.  All  hail  !^  this  hymn,  after  the 
&shion  of  Phoenician  merchandise,  is  sent  across  the  hoary 
sea;*  and  the  Castorean  strain  tuned  to  JEolmn  chords,  do 


"*  T.  43  :  i.e.  honoured  neither  in  earth  nor  in  heaven. 
*»  v,  46  :  t.  €.  at  the  foot.  °  v.  51 :  i.  e,  many. 

P  Y.  52  :   i.  e.  abstain  from. 
4  y.  54  :   i.  e.  though  living  long  after  him. 

'  y.  56  :   or,  to  be  rich  conjoined  with  the  lot  of  wisdom  is  the  best  of 
blessings.  ■  v.  67  :   *.  e,  wealth. 

*  v.  58  :  i,  e.  streets  or  cities  well  fortified  with  wallB. 

*  V.  62  :  or,  "  I  will  ascend  the  prow  crowned  with  flowers." 
'^  v.  64  :  i.  e.  youth  is  praised  for  its  courage  in  dreadftil  war. 
"  v.  67  :  or,  Farewell. 

'  y.  68 :  i.  e.  let  it  be  as  precious  to  thee  as  sea-borne  Phoenician 
merchandise. 
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thou  "willingly  look  upon  on  account  of  the  seven-toned  lyre,y 
kindly  receiving*  it.* 

Show  thyself  to  be  such  as  thou  naturally  art,  since  thou 
hast  leamt  whcU  thou  art :  ^  the  ape  is  admired  among 
boys,  ever  admired;*^  but  Rhadamanthus  has  prospered,^ 
because  he  has  obtained  the  fruit  of  the  mind,  which 
none  can  blame  ;^  nor  with  guiles  of  flattery  does  he 
delight  his  soul  within,  such  as  always  attend  upon  mortals 
by  the  arts  of  whisperers.  An  insuperable  evil  to  both^  are 
the  secret  tales  of  slander,  altogether  like  the  crafty  disposi- 
tions of  foxes ;  but  what  so  great  gain  arises  in  this  to  the 
wily  one?s  For,  as  while  the  rest  of  the  net  is  plying  the 
marine  toil  deep  in  the  sea,  I  remain  unwetted  by  the  brine, 
like  the  cork  above  the  net.^  And  among  the  upright  it  is 
impossible  that  the  crafty  citizen  should  utter  an  influential 
word :  nevertheless,  fawning  upon  all,  he  in  every  manner 
tries  every  twist.*  I  partake  not  of  his  impudence.  May  it 
be  mine  to  love  my  friend  1  but  against  an  enemy  I  will,  as 
an  enemy,  make  a  secret  attack  lie  a  wolf,  going  now  this 
way  and  now  that,  in  crooked  course. 

For^  ^very  form  of  government  the  straightforward-speak- 
ing man  excels,  both  in  a  monarchy,  and  when  the  turbulent 
people,  and  when  the  intelligent''  guard  the  state.  But  one 
ought  not  to  contend  against  the  deity,  who  at  one  time 
exalts  the  fortune  of  these,  at  another  time  again  gives  great 


y  T.  70  :  or,  the  Castorean,  &c.  &c.,  that  graces  the  seven- toned  lyre. 

•  V.  71 :   lit'  meeting  it. 

»  V.  71  :  or,  but  regard  with  fsiTOurable  eye  the  Castoreum  set  to 
^olian  harmony,  and  be  present  at  the  recitation  of  it  in  honour  of  the 
seven-stringed  lyre. 

•»  V.  72 :  or,  as  thou  hast  leamt  what  kind  of  man  thou  art,  ever  con- 
tinue to  be  such  ;  t.  e.  retain  thy  upright  nature,  suffer  thyself  not  to 
be  led  astray.  Qu.  show  thyself  such  as  thou  art  by  learning,  i.  e,  show 
thyself  such  as  thou  hast  leamt  to  be. 

<^  V.  73  :  t.  e.  flatterers  please  the  young  and  inexperienced. 

•*  V.  73  :   or,  is  in  Elysium. 

•  V.  74  :  i.  e.  perfect  wisdom. 

'  V.  76  :  i,  €,  to  both  the  hearer  and  the  teller  of  the  calumny. 
1^  V.  78  :   or,  to  the  gainful  one,  the  fox,  i.  e,  the  calumniator. 
^  V.  80  :   i,  e,  like  the  cork  above  the  net,  while  the  rest  of  the  tackle 
is  sunk  deep  below  the  surface,  I  still  remain  imwetted  by  the  waves. 

•  V.  82  :  *,  c.  ever  employs  every  cunning  art. 

W.  86  :  i.  e.  under.  >*  v.  88  :  Qu.  the  optimateEf,  or  nobles,      i 
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glory  to  others  ;  but  not  even  does  this  I  soothe  the  mind  of 
the  envious ;  but,  dragging  at  too  great  a  line,"^  they  inflict  a 
great  -wound  on  their  own  heart  before  they  obtain  all  that 
they  devise  in  their  thought.^  To  bear  lightly  the  yoke 
placed  upon  the  neck  profits  much  ;  but  to  kick  against  the 
pricks  is  surely  a  slippery  course.  But  may  it  be  mine,  pleas- 
ing tlie  good,®  to  associate  with  them. 


PYTHIAN  IIL 

Inscribed  to  the  same  King  Hiero  as  the  two  preceding^  twice  victorious 
in  the  single-horse  race ;  in  01.  73,  3— B.C.  486,  and  in  01.  74,  8  — 
B.C.  482.  The  ode  was,  however,  not  sent  to  Syracuse  till  the  anni- 
versary of  the  rictory  in  01.  76,  3— B.C.  474, 

ABOUMENT. 

1  — 7  :  The  poet  commences  with  a  wish  that  Chiron,  the  instructor  of 
^sculapius  and  the  great  master  of  th^  art  of  healing,  were  yet  alive. 
8 — 62  :  Digression  on  the  tale  of  Coronis  and  ^scukpius.  62 — 79  : 
He  returns  to,  and  carries  out,  the  notion  of  his  first  wish,  ^79 — end ; 
Advice  and  moral  reflections  addressed  to  Hiero. 

I  COULD  wish  that  Chiron  the  son  of  Phillyra,  if  it  were 
permitted  for  me  too  as  tveU  as  others  openly »  to  utter  this 
common  vow,  were  alive,  Chiron  I  say  the  deceased,  the 
widely-ruling  oflfepring  of  Cronus,  son  of  Uranus,  and  that  the 
wild  centaur  ruled  in  the  glens  of  Pelion,  having  a  mind 
fidendly  to  mortals ;  being  such  still,  as  he  was  when  formerly 
he  bred  Asclepius,  the  gentle  artificer  of  freedom-from-pain 
that  strengthens  the  limbs,^  the  demigod  that  wards  off  aU 
kinds  of  diseases. 

Now,  before  that  the  daughter  of  the  equestrian  Phlegyas 
had  given  birth  to  him,  with  the  aid  of  Eleithya,  the  mother- 
tending,  sAe,'^  •after  having  been  vanquished  by  the  golden 

*  V.  90  :  the  inconstancy  and  uncertainty  of  human  fortune. 

™  V.  91 :  i.  e.  trying  to  get  more  than  their  due  share,  or,  expecting 
too  great  a  reward  for  their  endeavours. 

'^  V.  92  :  i.  €.  they  hring  much  mortification  on  themselves  hefore  they 
gain  the  ohject  of  tneir  desire. 

**  V.  96 :   Qu.  men  of  rank,  the  nobles. 

'  V.  2  :   lit.  fi-om  my  tongue.  '^  v.  6 :  i.  e,  of  health. 

'  V.  9  :  i.  e,  Coronis,  the  daughter  of  Phlegyas. 
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arrows  of  Artemis  in  her  ohamber,  descended  to  the  dwelling 
of  Hades  by  the  arts  of  ApoUa  For  the  wrath  of  the  sons 
of  Zexts  neyer  turns  out  to  be  in  vain.  For  she  rnn-lriTig  no 
account  of  it,  in  the  error  of  her  mind  accepted  other  nup- 
tials, without  the  knowledge  of  her  £Ekther,  having  before  had 
intercourse  with  PhoBbus  of  the  unshorn  hair,  and  bearing 
the  divine  seed  of  the  god.  Nor  was  she  wont  to  endure  the 
coming  of  the  nuptial  board,  nor  the  joyful  shout  of  the 
loud-sounding  wedding  sox)gs,^  in  such  manner  as  her  com- 
panion maidens  equals-in-years  are  wont  to^  soothe  the  bride 
with  evening  serenades  ;  but  of  a  truth  she  was  enamoured 
of  the  absent,  as  many  have  ere  now  been  ajQTected.  For 
there  is  among  men  a  most  foolish  race,  who  disdaining 
things  of  their  own  land,^  look  round  for  wliat  is  remote, 
pursuing  idle  visions  with  fruitless  hope& 

The  bold  fidr-robed  OoronisS  incunred  such  mighly  ruin  : 
for  she  slept  in  the  couch  of  a  stranger  who  came  firom 
Arcadia ;  nor  did  she  escape  the  notice  of  the  ever-watehing 
one;  for  happening  to  be  at  the  victim-receiving  Pytho, 
Loxias,  lord  of  the  temple,  perceived  the  matter  in  his  most 
direct  informant,  his  mind  that  knoweth  all  things ;  he,  I  eay, 
having  persuaded  his  imderstanding  ;^  for  he  lays  not  hold 
of  ^  falsehoods,  and  neither  god  nor  mortal  deceives  him  by 
deeds  or  thoughts.^ 

And  then  Fho^ma,  having  perceived  the  foreign  embrace 
and  the  lawless  fraud  of  Ischys  son  of  Elatus,  sent  his  sister, 
sterming  with  irresistible  rage,  to  Laceria ;  since  the  maiden 
dwelt  at  the  precipices  of  the  Bcebian  le^e :  and  a  hostile 
daemon^  having  allured  her  te  evil,  subdued  her ;  and  many 
of  the  neighbours  hence  received  destruction,^  and  perished 
along  with  her ;  and  the  fire  which  leapt  from  one  spark 

'  T.  17 :  t.  6.  she  did  not  endure  to  be  present  on  snch  occasions. 

*  T.  18  :  or,  love  to  soothe,  &a. 

'  y.  22  :  i  e.  what  is  just  before  their  eyes. 

fl^  v.  25  :  lit.  the  high  spirit,  or  mind,  of  the  fiur>robed  Ooronis,  t.  e.  Go- 
Tonis  herself. 

'^  T.  28  :  i.  e.  having  brought  himself,  though  unwilling,  to  beUeve  it: 
or,  yvtifi^  triBuw,  tmrthig  to,  following  the  cdctatea  of  his  judgment. 

^  T.  29  :   has  nought  to  do  with. 

W.  30  :    i.  e.  he  neither  deceives  others,  nor  is  deoeived  himself. 

^  T.  34  :  t.  e.  her  adverse  destiny. 

^  Y,  35:  or,  many  have  suffered  loss  from  neighboun. 
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consumed  mueh  wood  on  the  mou]itain.°^  But  when  her 
relatives  placed  the  maiden  on  the  mound  of  wood,  and  the 
forious  blaze  of  Hephaestus  surrounded  her,  then  Apollo 
spoke :  " I  will  endure  no  further  in  my  soul^o  destroy^  my 
of^ring  in  a  most  piteous  death,  involyed  in  the  grievous 
caJionity  of  his  mother."  Thus  he  spoke,  and  at  the  first 
step  having  reached  the  boy,  he  snatched  him  from  the 
corpse,  and  the  blazing  pyre  clave  asunder^  for  him ;  and 
then  he  bore  and  gave  him  to  the  Magnesian  Centaur,  to 
teach  hvm  how  to  cure  manifold  diseases  for  mortals.  Those, 
therefore,  as  many  as  came  afBicted  with  self-caused  ulcers,  or 
wounded  as  to  Aeir  limbs,  eUher  with  gleanung  brass  or  by 
the  fur-hurled  stone,  or  wasted  as  to  their  frame  by  the  sum- 
mer's fire  or  winter's  cold,  freeing  different  persons  from 
different  pains,  he  rescued  them;  tending  some  with  gentle 
charms,  and  others  hy  drinking  soothing  potions,  or  binding 
on  all  sides  round  their  limbs  plasters  made  from  herbs,  and 
others  by  amputation  he  raised  erect  from  sickness ;  but 
even  wisdom  has  been  boimd  by  desire  of  gain,  and  gold 
shining  in  the  hand,  by  a  -magnificent  reward  induced  even 
him  to  restore  frx>m  death  a  man  already  seized  by  it :  and 
then  Zeus,  hurling  with  his  hands  a  hoU  through  both, 
speedily  took  away  the  breath  of  their  breasts,  and  the  flash- 
ing bolt  inflicted  death.  We  ought  to  implore  with  human 
thoughtsP  what  is  suitable  from  the  deities,  having  come  to 
know  what  is  near  at  hand,^  of  what  a  destiny'  we  are. 
Strive  not,  O  my  soul,  at  immortal  life,  but  use  to  the 
utmost  the  means  withia  thy  power. 

But  if  the  discreet  Chiron  still  inhabited  his  cave,  and  if  in 
any  respect  my  melodious  hymns  could  have  put  a  spell  upon 
his  mind,  I  would  in  truth  have  persuaded  him  even  now  to 
furnish  to  good  men  a  healer  of  feverish  diseases,  either  some 
son  of  Apollo  or  of  his  sire ;  and  I  would  have  gone  in  ships 
cleaving  the  Ionian  Sea  to  [the  fountain  Arethusa,  to  my 
^tnean  host,  who  bears  sway  at  Syracuse,  gentle  to  his 
subjects,   entertaining   no  kisidious   feeling   towards  good 

"*  V.  87  :   *.  e.  fixnn  one  woman's  feult  many  met  with  destruction. 
"  V.  31  :   i.  €.  I  will  proceed  no  further  in  the  destruction  of. 
.  °  Vc  44 :   or,  parted  its  flames. 
.P  y.  59 :   or,  with  a  mind  that  befits  what  is  mortal. 
4  T.  60  :  i.  e,  our  .present  canditioii.  '  or,  state. 
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citizens,  and  a  marvellous  fisitlier"  to  strangers.  For  whom, 
if  I  had  reached  the  land,  bringing  two  delights,  golden 
health  and  festal  procession,  bright  glory  to  the  wreaths  of 
the  Pythian  victories,  which  Pherenicus,  best  in  the  race, 
formerly  won  in  Cirrha,  I  assert  that,  as  a  light  more  fiir- 
shining  than  a  star  of  heaven,  I  should  have  come  to  him, 
after  that  I  had  crossed  the  deep  sea.  But  I  am  desirous  to 
address  my  prayer  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  the  revered 
goddess,  whom,  along  with  Pan,  the  maidens  by  my  porch 
often  celebrate  in  song  by  night. 

But  if,  O  Hiero,  thou  imderstandest  how  to  read  aright 
the  recondite  sense  of  legendary  tales,  thou  knowest,  being 
instructed  by  those  of  old,*  that,  for  one  blessing,  the  immor- 
tals distribute  two  evils  together  for  mortals.  These  rnore 
numerous  evils,  however,  the  foolish  are  not  able  to  endure 
becomingly,  but  the  good  do  so  endwre  therriy  having  turned 
their  bright  side  out  to  view.  But  the  lot  of  happiness 
accompanies  thee.  For  mighty  Fate  regards  with  fiivour  a 
sovereign  leader  of  the  people,  if  it  does  any  man.  But  a  life 
without  trip  or  stumble  happened  neither  to  Peleus,  son  of 
.^Jacus,  nor  to  the^  godlike  Cadmus,  who  verily  are  said  to 
have  possessed  the  highest  bliss  of  mortals,  seeing  that  they 
heard  the  Muses  with  the  golden  frontlet  carolling,  on  the 
moimtain  and  in  seven-gated  Thebes,  when  «Ae  one  wedded 
full-eyed  Hannonia,  and  the  other  Thetis,  the  fer-famed 
daughter  of  wise  Nereus.  And  the  god3  feasted  with  both, 
and  they  beheld  the  kingly  sons  of  Cronus  on  thrones  of 
gold,  and  received  nuptial  gifts  ;  and  through  the  fisivour  of 
Zeus  having  escaped  from  former  evils,  they  raised  their 
heart  erect.  But  afterwards,  however,  the  one,^  did  his  three 
daughters,  by  their  sharp  afflictions,  deprive  of  a  portion  of 
his  happiness ;  but  father  Zeus  came  to  the  coveted  couch  of 
the  white-armed  Thyone.  But  the  son  of  the  other,^  whom 
being  an  only  child  the  immortal  Thetis  brought  forth  in 
Pthm,  he,  I  say  having  lost  his  life  in  war  by  the  bow,  called 
forth,  when  burnt  with  the  Junereal  fire,  wailing  from  the 
Greeks.  But  if  any  one  of  mortals  holdeth  in  his  mind  the 
way  of  truth,^  he  ought,  for  that  he  has  obtained  them  frx>m 

■  v.  72 :  i.  e.  patron.  *  v.  81 :  i.  e,  by  former  poets, 

*  v.  97  :   i.e.  Cadmus.  ^  v.  100 :  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus, 

*  V.  103  :  t.  e.  the  true  and  right  course  of  action. 
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the  gods,  to  enjoy  tie  blessmgs  he  has ;  but  at  various  times 
various  blasts  of  the  soaring  winds  prevail ;  for  the  bliss  of  man 
goes  not  hr,^  when  being  of  exceeding  greatness  it  descends 
with  all  its  weight.  Moderate  shall  I  be  in  moderate  for- 
tune, great  in  great :  I  will  always  honour  in  my  heart 
the  fortune  that  attends  me,  suiting  my  temper  to  ity 
according  to  my  utmost  ability. 

But  if  the  deity  shoidd  extend  to  me  sumptuous'^  wealth, 
I  have  hope  that  I  may  find  lofby  glory  in  ftiture.  Nestor 
and  Lycian  Sarpedon,  the  common  theme  of  men,*  from 
high-sounding  verses,  such  as  skilful  artificers  have  framed, 
we  kuow.^  Worth  by  £ajnous  strains  becometh  enduring ; 
but  to  few  is  it  easy  to  bring  about  this  for  themselves,*^ 


PYTHIAN  IV. 

Inscribed  to  Aroesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene,  conqueror  in  the  chariot-raoe : 
01.  78,  3.     B.C.  466  :   sung  at  a  banquet  in  Cyrene. 

▲BOUMENT. 

1 — 5 :  Invocation  of  the  Muse  to  praise  Arcesilaus^  king  of  Cyrene. 
5 — 69  :  Discussion  on  the  origin  of  the  conqueror's  native  city  ;  the 
prophecy  of  Medea  to  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  oracle  given  ai 
Delphi  to  Battus.  69 — 262  :  Tale  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  Jason's  agreement  with  Pelias,  the  slaying  the  dragon  and  carry* 
ing  off  the  fleece.  263 — 299  :  Good  advice  to  ArcesUaus,  and  entreaty 
that  Demophilus  may  be  recalled  by  him  from  banishment. 

Today,  O  Muse,  thou  must  take  thy  station  near  a  hero 
who  is  my  Mend,  the  king  of  Cyrene  nurse  of  steeds,  that 
with  Arcesilaus,  as  he  advances  in  triumph,  thou  mayest 
swell*  the  prosperous  gale  of  hymns  due  to  the  children 
of  Latona  and  to  Pytho, — 

Where  of  yore  the  priestess,  who  sits  near  the  golden 

*  V.  105 :  i.  e,  lasts  not  long.        ^  v,  109  :  or,  paying  respect  to  it. 
"  V.  <110  :   or,  luxurious. 

*  V.  112 :  i.  e,  celebrated  in  song  and  story. 

^  V.  112  :  i.  e.  we  know  Nestor  and  Sarpedon  from  the  praises  that 
poets  have  bestowed  upon  them. 

^  V.  115  :  i.  e.  few  are  able  to  gain  for  themselves  the  honour  of  the 
poet's  praise  and  enduring  fiune  thereby. 

*  or,  excite. 

F 
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eagles  of  Zeus,  Apollo  not  being  absent  from  his  shrine, 
oracularly  pronounced  Battus  the  founder  of  fruitful  Libya; 
how  that  forthwith  having  left  the  holy  island  {Thera)^  he 
should  found  a  city  famed  for  cars  on  a  chalky  hill,  and  that 
with  the  seventeenth  generation  he  should  bring  to  pass 
again  the  prophetic  word  of  Medea,  addressed  to  Theras, 
which  formerly  the  fiery  ^  child  of  -^Eetes  breathed  forth 
from  her  immortal  mouth,  queen  as  she  was  of  the  Colchians. 
And  thus  she  spoke  to  the  demi-god  sailors  of  Jason  the 
warrior : 

"  Hear,  O  children  of  daring  heroes  and  of  gods !  for  I 
declare,  that  from  this  sear-beaten  earth  the  daughter  of 
Epaphus^  shall  some  day  plant  a  root  of  cities^^  object  of 
love  to  men,  in  the  place  where  Zeus  Ammon®  stands. 
And  taking  in  exchange  swifb  steeds  for  short-finned 
dolphins  and  reins  for  oars,^  they  shall  ply  the  storm-footed, 
steeds.  For  that  augury  e  shall  at  lasib  bring  about  that 
Thera  be  the  mother-city  of  mighty  cities ;  thai,  cmgury,  I 
aan^j  which  late  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tritonian  lake,  at  the 
hands  of  a  god  in  the  form  of  a  man  giving  earth  in  token 
of  hospitality,  Euphemus,  having  descended  from  the  prow, 
received  :  and,  auspicious  for  him.  Father  Zeus  son  of 
Cronus  made  the  thunder  roar ;  as  upon  the  ship  they  were 
hanging  the  anchor  with  tooth  of  brass,  the  curb  of  the 
swift  Argo.  For  twelve  days  before,  out  of  Ocean,  we  bore 
over  the  desert  ridges  of  earth  the  bark,  having  drawn  it  up 
on  shore  by  my  advice.  Then  the  deity,  lone-roving,  came 
upon  us,  having  assumed  the  bright  appearance  of  an  august 
man;  and  he  commenceth  friendly  words,  as  the  hospitable 
first  offer  refreshment  to  guests  on  their  arrival;  but  toe 
tffoiUd  not  a/mU  ourselves  of  his  hospitality,  for  the  cause 
of  a  sweet  return  hindered  us  from  remaining  :  and 
he  said  that  he  was  Eurypylus,  son  of  the  immortid  Earth- 
shaker,^  and  he  knew  that  we  were  hastening;  thereforCy 
immediately  snatching  the  sod  of  earth  which  was  nearest 

V.  10 :   Qu.  inspired.  «  v.  14 :  ».  e,  Libya. 

V.  15  :  i.  e.  Cyrene,  mother  of  the  Pentapolis. 

V.  16  :   i.e.  where  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon  stands. 

V.  17  :  i.e.  exchanging  fishing  and  naval  pursuits  for  equestrian. 

V.  19  :   i.e.  the  clod  of  earth,  or  the  augury  derived  from  it. 

V.  83  :  i.  e.  Poseidon  that  encircleth  the  world. 
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Mm,  lie  strove  to  offer  it  as  a  gift  of  hospitality.  Nor  did 
he^  refuse  compliance  to  him,  but  the  hero  having  leaped 
upon  the  shore  and  having  stretched  his  hand  to  the  hand 
of  the  god,  received  the  heaven-sent  clod.  But  I  hear  that 
it  fell  overboard^  from  the  sea-washed  ship,  and  was  carried 
away  by  the  brine  at  evening,  driven  onward  by  the  moist 
ocean.  Of  a  surety  often  did  I  urge  the  labour-lightening 
attendants  to  guard  it ;  but  their  minds  forgot.  And  now 
in  this  island  is  shed  the  imperishable  s^d  of  spacious 
Libya  before  the  appointed  time.i  For  if  Euphemus  had,  at 
his  home,  cast  it  near  the  mouth  of  subterranean  Hades, 
Euphemtis,  I  say,  having  arrived  at  sacred  Tsenarus,  he,  the 
royal  son  of  Poseidon  ruler  of  the  steed,  whom  formerly 
Europe^  daughter  of  Tityus,  bore  by  the  banks  of  Gephisus^ 
had  he  done  80, 1  aay^  then  his  blood  in  the  fourth  o&piing 
would,  along  with  the  Danai,  have  taken  that  wide  continent. 
For  then  they  shaU  set  out  from  mighty  Lacedsemon,  and 
from,  the  Argive  gul^  and  from  Mycenae.  But  now,  indeed,^ 
he  shall  find  in  the  bed  of  foreign  women  a  chosen  seed, 
which  with  the  fitvour  of  the  gods  having  come  to  this 
island,  shall  be  parents  to  a  hero,  lord  of  the  black-soiled 
plains;  whom,  at  some  ftiture  time,  in  his  gold-adorned 
temple,  Phoebus  shall  warn  with  oracles  when  he  has  entered 
the  Pythian  shrine,  that  in  after  time  he  is  to  conduct  in 
ships  many  men  to  the  rich  precinct  of  Zeus  Nilus."^ 

Of  a  surety  auch  was  the  order  of  Medea's  words.™  And 
motionless,  in  dumb  amazement,  did  the  godlike  heroes 
cower  down,  hearing  the  sage  counsel 

O  blest  son  of  Polymnestus,  thee,  agreeably  to  this  pre- 
diction, the  oracle  haUi  ennobled  by  the  spontaneous  voice  of 
the  Delphic  bee ;  ^  which  having  three  times  bid  thee  hail, 
proclaimed  thee  destined  king  of  Gyrene,  when  thou  wast 
inquiring  what  help  for  impeded  iq)eech  there  shall  be  from 
the  gods.    But  now  many  years  after,®  Arcesilaus,  the  eighth 

^  y.  86  :  t.  e,  Euphemus.  W.  88 :  J^t,  having  been  sulmerged. 

i  v.  43  :  subaudi,  whertoM  U  ougfU  to  have  hem  othenriee. 
^  Y,  50:  t.  e.  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

^  Y.  56:  or,  according  to  H.  and  Don.,  '*  to  the  temple  of  the  son  of 
Oronus,  i.  e,  Jupiter  Ammon,  near  the  Nile." 
"*  V.  57  :  or,  of  a  surety  euch  were  the  lays  of  Medea. 
■^  v.  60 :  «.  e.  priestess. 
®  v.  64  :  i,  e.  after  the  oracle  was  delivered. 
f2 
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portionP  to  this  progeny,  flourishes  as  in  the  bloom  of  roseate 
spring;  ArcesUcms,  I  say,  to  whom  Apollo  and  Pytho  have 
granted  glory  from  the  race-course  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  Him  and  the  all-golden  fleece  of  the  ram  will  I  give 
to  the  Muses  to  celebrate ;  for  the  Minyse  having  sailed  after 
thAt  fleece,  divine  honours  were  won  by  them. 

What  commencement  of  the  voyage  awaited  them? 9 
What  peril  held  them  bound  with  strong  rivets  of  adamant  ? 
It  was  fated  that  Pelias  should  die  by  the  hands^  or  by  the 
unflinching'  plots  of  the  high-bom  sons  of  .^Eolus.  And  the 
prediction  fell  chill  upon  his  wise  so\il,  uttered  near  the 
mid-navel  of  mother  earth,  clothed  with  fair  woods ;  "  to 
stand  by  all  means  greatly  on  his  guard  against  the  one- 
sandalled  man,  when,  from  a  lofty  abode,  he  should  come  to 
the  sunny  land  of  the  far-fiamed  lolcos,  a  stranger,  or  being 
a  citizen.''  And  he,  as  you  might  expect,  in  time  came  with 
two  javelins,  a  wondrous  hero ;  and  a  garment  of  both  kinds 
clothed  him ;  both  the  garment,  that  is  to  say,  used  in  the 
country  of  the  Magnesians,  fitting  closely  to  his  wondrous 
limbs,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  kept  off,  with  a  panther's 
skin  thrown  round  him,  shivering  rains ;  nor  were  the  ahim'ng 
tresses  of  his  locks  shorn  and  gone,  but  they  floated  down 
his  whole  back.  Then,  forthwith,  advancing  straight  on- 
ward, he  stood,  putting  to  the  proof  his  undaunted  soul,  in  the 
market-place,  where  the  multitude  thronged.  But  him  they 
knew  not :  yet,  some  one  from  among  the  reverently-gazing 
crowd  said  this  amongst  other  things :  "  Surely,  methinks,  this 
is  not  Apollo,  nor,  moreover,  is  it  Aphrodite's  paramour  with 
his  brazen  car,  and  they  say  that  in  bright  Naxos  the  chil- 
dren of  Iphimedia  died,  Otus  and  thou,  O  daring  monarch 
Ephialtes.  And,  moreover,  the  swift-winged  dart  of  Artemis 
caught  Tityus,  the  da/rt,  I  say,  rushing  forth  from  her  un- 
conquered  quiver,  that  one  might  learn  to  seek  for  lawful 
loves." 

They,  indeed,  in  answer  to  each  other,  spoke  in  such 
fashion  :  and  borne  by  mules  and  a  polished  car,  with  head- 
long haste  Pelias  came  hurrying;  and  forthwith  he  was 
amazed,    beholding   the   readily-recognized   sandal  solitary 

'  T.  65 :  or,  number. 

4  T.  70  :  f.  e.  what  orig^  of  the  voyage  had  they  ? 

'  ▼.  72 :  Qu.  not  to  be  repelled. 
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around  his  right  foot.  But  disguising  his  fear  in  his  mind, 
he  addressed  him  :  "  What  land,  O  stranger,  dost  thou  boast 
to  be  thy  country  1  And  who  of  earth-bom  women  sent 
thee  forth  from  her  aged  womb  1  Declare  thy  race,  polluting 
U  not  -with  most  odious  falsehoods."  And  him  boldly  with 
gentle  words  thus  he  answered :  "  I  say  that  I  bear  with 
me"  the  instruction  of  Chiron;  for  I  come  from  his  cave 
from  Chariclo  and  Philyra,  where  the  pure  daughters  of  the 
centaur  reared  me.  And  having  accomplished  twenty  years, 
and  having  done  neither  any  dishonest  action,  nor  spoken 
any  deceitful  word  to  them,  I  have  come  to  my  home, 
endeavouring  to  recover  the  ancient  kingdom  of  my  fitther, 
which  is  now  unjustly  swayed  by  another,  the  kingdom  which 
Zeus  formerly  granted  to  the  chieftain  ^olus  and  to  his 
children.  For  I  hear  that  Pelias  unjustly,  having  obeyed 
his  envious*  soul,  violently  seized  it  from  my  parents,  its 
lawfrd  owners ;  who,  as  soon  as  ever  I  saw  the  light,  fearing 
the  violence  of  the  overbearing  ruler,  having  instituted 
mournful  wailing  in  the  palace  for  me,  as  having  died, 
amidst  the  wailings  of  women,  sent  me  secretly  in  purple 
swaddling-clothes  intrusting  their  journey  to  the  secrecy  of 
night,™  and  gave  me  to  Chiron,  son  of  Cronus,  to  rear.  But 
of  these  matters  know  this  to  be  the  sum.  Now  the  dwellings 
of  my  noble  ^  sires,  O  discreet  citizens,  declare  to  me  clearly ; 
for  being  the  son  of  .^^n  and  a  native,  I  should  not  I  fancy 
come  to  a  foreign  land  of  aliens.  Now  the  divine  centaur 
addressed  me  by  the  name  of  Jason."  Thus  he  spoke ;  him, 
indeed,  as  he  entered,  the  eyes  of  his  farther  recognized,  and 
from  his  aged  eyelids  gushed  forth  tears,  since  he  rejoiced 
in  his  soul,  beholding  his  distinguished  o£&pring  fiedrest  of 
men. 

And  to  greet  them,  both  the  brothers  of  JSson  came  at 
the  report  of  his  arrival ;  first  at  hand,  Pheres>  having  left 
the  fountain  Hypersea,  and  from  Messene  came  Amythaon  : 
and  quickly  came  Admetus  and  Melampus,  saluting  in 
friendly  fashion  their  cousin.  And  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
feast,  Jason,   receiving  them  with   mild   words,   preparing 

■  V.  102  :  t.  e,  that  I  have  received.  *  v.  109  :  or,  covetous. 

*  V.  115:  ».  e.  travelling  by  night  without  imparting  the  matter  to 
any  one. 

^  V.  117  :   lit.  that  ride  on  white  steeds. 
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a  suitable  banquet,  prolonged  all  festivity,  culling  for  five 
continuous  days  and  nights  the  sacred  flower^  of  enjoy> 
ment.  But  on  the  sixth  laying  before  them  the  whole  grave 
matter,  the  hero  recounted  it  from  the  very  beginning  to 
his  relatives ;  and  they  approved ;  and  forthwith  from  the 
banquet  he  sprung  with  them.  And  then  they  cai^e  to 
the  palace  of  Pelias ;  and  rushing  on  they  took  their  stand 
within.  And  hearing  them,  he  himself  the  ofl&pring  of 
Tyro  decked  with  love-locks,  met  them ;  but  Jason,  with 
nuld  voice,  distilling'  gentle  discourse,  laid  the  foundation 
of  wise  words  : — ^**  Son  of  Petrsean  Poseidon,  T  the  minds  of 
mortals  are  too  swifb  to  approve  of  crafby  gain  before  justice, 
though  they  come  nevertheless  to  a  hard  reckoning :  but 
thee  and  me  it  behoveth,  ruling  our  tempers,  to  weave 
happiness  for  the  future.  I  speak  in  truth  to  one  who 
knows  :  one  and  the  same  dam  was  mother  to  Gretheus  and 
Sahnoneus  bold  in  council ;  and  in  the  third  generation  we, 
in  turn,  begotten  from  them,  behold  the  golden  light  of  the 
sun.  But  the  Fates  turn  away  in  displeasure,  if  any  enmity 
arises  among  relations,  so  as  to  cast  into  the  shade  their 
reverence  for  each  other.  It  becometh  not  us  two  with, 
swords  formed  of  brass,  nor  with  javelins,  to  make  partition 
of  the  mighty  dominion  of  our  forefathers ;  for  I  give  up  to 
thee  both  flocks  of  sheep  and  tawny  herds  of  cattle,  and  all 
the  fields  which,  after  taking  them  from  my  parents,  thou 
grazest,  increasing  thy  wealth ;  nor  does  it  grieve  me  that 
these  greatly  furnish  thy  house  with  store  of  riches.  But  the 
sovereign  sceptre  and  the  throne,  on  which  of  yore  the  son 
of  Cretheus  sitting,  administered  justice  aright  to  his  eques- 
trian subjects,  these,  without  causing  trouble  to  us  both,  do 
thou  release  to  us,  lest  some  more  grievous  evil  arise  from 
them." 

Thus,  then,  he  spoke :  and  gently  too  did  Pelias  answer 
in  return : 

"  Such  as  thoti  suggegtest  will  I  be  ;  but  already  the  aged 
part  of  life  encompasses  me  ;  but  thy  flower  of  youth  is  just 
swelling  up ;  and  thou  hast  ability  to  set  aside  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  of  the  nether  world.     For  Phrixus  bids  smney  having 

'^  V.  130  :   or,  prime.  «  or,  letting  fall, 

y  V.  138  :   CTf  Poseidon  cleaver  of  the  rocks. 
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gone  to  the  dweUing-plaoe  of  ./Eetes,  to  rescue'  his  soul  and  to 
bring  the  thick-fleeced  hide  of  the  ram,  by  which  formerly  he 
was  aaTed  from  the  ocean  and  from  the  ungodly  darts  of  his 
stepmother.  These  things  doth  a  wondrous  dream  that 
came  to  me  declare.  And  I  inquired  of  the  oracle  at  Oastalia^ 
if  aught  was  to  be  further  searched  after :  and  the  deity 
enjoins  upon  me  to  prepare  the  convoy  home  for  Phrixus  by 
a  ship.^  This  toil  do  thou,  nothing  loth,  accomplish  :  and  on 
such  conditions,  I  swear  that  I  will  give  up  to  thee  the  mo- 
narchy and  the  kingly  power :  may  Zeus,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  race  of  both  of  us,  be  the  mighty  witness  of  the  oath  P' 

Having  agreed  to  this  compact,  they  indeed  parted ;  but 
Jason  himself  now  sent  forth  heralds  to  make  known  in  every 
quarter  the  intended  voyage. 

And  quickly  came  three  sons  unwearied  in  fight,  of  Zeus 
son  of  Cronus,  and  of  Alcmena  with  rapid-glandng  eyes,  and 
of  Leda ;  and  two  heroes  with  hair  that  waved  high  in  air,^ 
the  race  of  the  Earth-shaker,  showing  a  sense  of  shame  in 
their  strength,*^  came  from  Pylos  and  from  the  headland  of 
Taenarus  :  whose  high  fame,  and  thai  of  Euphemus  was  con- 
summated in  this,  es^pedition,  and  thine  too,  O  widely-potent 
Periclymenus.  And,  sent  from  Apollo,  a  harper,  £Bither  of 
songs,  came,  renowned  Orpheus.  And  Hermes  with  wand 
of  gold,  sent  his  two  sons  to  unabating  toil,  the  one  Echion, 
exulting  loere  they  in  youthful  strength,^  and  Eurytus,  the 
other.  And  quickly  came  on  those  who  dwelt  about  the 
roots  of  Pangseus;  for  not  unwilling,  with  cheerful  spirit, 
Boreas,  king  of  winds,  more  quickly  made  ready^  Zetes  and 
Calais,  heroes  both,  with  backs  that  bristled  with  purple 
feathers.^  And  Here  kindled  the  all-persuading,  sweet  desire 
for  the  ship  Argo  in  the  heroes,  that  no  one,  being  lefb 
behind,  should  remain  with  his  mother,  leading  a  sodden  life 
of  ease  jS  but  that,  even  on  condition  of  death,  he  should  seek 

"  or,  bring  back  from  a  foreign  land. 

*  t.  e.  to  prepare  to  bring  back  the  soul  of  Phrixus  by  a  ship. 

*  V.  172  :   Qu.  tall,  or,  long-haired. 

^  ▼.  173 :  t.  e.  checking  their  strength.  Qu.  fearing  to  disgrace  their 
-valour  by  remaining  at  home. 

*■  ▼.  179 :  w,  Qu.  shouting  aloud  in  youthful  strength. 

*  V.  181 :  or,  urged  on. 

'  Y.  183  :  lit.  brutling,  either  of  them,  as  to  their  backs,  with  purple 
feathers.  '  v.  186 :  Qu.  ripening  an  unperilled  existence. 
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to  find  the  feirest  remedy  for  his  valour,  with  the  rest  of  his 
peers.^ 

But  when  the  flower  of  sailors  was  gone  down  to  lolcos, 
Jason,  having  praised  all,  numbered  them.  And  then  the 
soothsayer  Mopsus,  divining  with  auguries  from  birds  and 
sacred  lots,  with  forward  soul  made  the  crew  embark. 

And  when  above  the  prow  they  hung  the  anchors,  the 
leader  having  taken  in  his  hands  a  golden  drinking-bowl, 
standing  on  the  stem,  called  upon^  Zeus  who  hurls  the 
thunderbolt  as  a  lance,  father  of  the  sons  of  Uranus,  and  the 
swift-rushing  blasts  of  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  nights 
and  ocean  pathsjj  and  auspicious  days  and  wished-for  destiny 
of  return  :^  from  the  clouds  a  favourable  voice  of  thunder 
sounded  in  answer,  and  there  came  brilliant  rays  of 
lightning,  shooting  apart.  ^  The  heroes  took  breath  again, 
relying  on  the  omens  of  the  Deity,  and  the  seer  Mopaus, 
interpreting  the  augury,  commanded  them  to  ply  the  ocurs^ 
announcing  sweet  hopes  ;  and  rowing  succeeded"  from  their 
swift  hands,  unwearied. 

And,  conducted  on  by  the  breezes  of  the  south  wind,  they 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Axine  sea :  there  they  founded  a 
holy,  sacred-precinct  of  Poseidon  of  the  Ocean,  and  a  tawny 
herd  of  Thracian  bulls  was  there  at  hand,®  and  newly  built  of 
stones  the  hollow  of  an  altar's  planJe.  And,  being  thrown 
into  deep  danger,  they  prayed  the  lord  of  ^ips  that  they 
might  escape  the  irresistible  movement  of  clashing  rocks. 
For  there  were  twain  endowed  with  life,  and  they  whirled 
more  rapidly  than  the  array  of  bellowing  winds  ;  but  now  to 
them  that  voyag6  of  the  demigods  brought  the  close  of  life.P 

And  thereafter  they  came  to  the  Phasis;  there  they  fought 
with  the  swarthy  Oolchians,  close  by  jEetes  himself^  And 
the  Cyprus-bom  goddesi,  mistress  of  keenest  weapons,  then 

^  V.  187 :  OTy  that  with  the  rest  of  his  peers  he  should  seek  to  find  the 
sweetest  zest  which  virtue  gives  to  death. 

*  or,  invoked.  i  v.  195 :  i.  e.  paths  through  the  ocean  by  night. 

^  V.  196 :  i.  e.  desired  return. 

1  V.  198  :   or,  scattered. 

"^  V.  201 :  ifitaXiiv  sc.  ar^TovQ,  to  lean  upon,  or  lay  themselves  to, 
their  oars.      ^  »  v.  202  :   or,  went  on  stroke  upon  stroke. 

*»  V.  205 :  t.  e.  they  found  a  herd  of  red  Thracian  bulls  there. 

P  V.  211 :  i,  e.  brought  death  to  the  Symplegades. 

^  V.  218 :  t.  e,  having  advanced  close  up  to  his  city  itsel£ 
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first  brought  to  men  the  mottled  wryneck,  tied  on  the  four- 
spoked  wheel,  having  hroughi  it  from  Olympua,  having  bound 
on  the  indissoluble  round  the  bird  that  inspires  frantic 
passion ;  and  she  taught  the  wise  son  of -^son  words  of  incan- 
tation and  charms,  in  order  that  he  might  disarm  Medea  of 
compunction  towards  her  parents,  and  that  the  longing  for 
Greece  might  agitate  her,  while  her  heart  was  inflamed  with 
love,  with  the  scourge  of  desire.  And  quickly  she  showed 
him  the  ways  of  bringing  to  a  close  the  toils  imposed  by  her 
sire  :  and,  mingling  them  with  oil,  she  compounded  antidotes 
against  stubborn  pains,  and  gave  them  to  him^  wherewith 
to  anoint  himself.  And  they  plighted  their  troth  to  join 
sweet  mutual  marriage  with  each  other.  But  when  -^tes 
fixed  down  the  adamantine  plough  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
placed  the  oxen,  which  breathed  from  their  yellow  jaws  flame 
of  blazing  fire,  and  with  their  brazen  hoofs,  as  they  moved 
their  feet  alternately,  broke  the  ground — ^these  he  alone,^ 
having  brought  up,  fixed  securely  to  the  yoke.  And,  draw- 
ing out  straight  fturows,  he  drove  the  oxen,  and  he  furrowed 
up'  the  back  of  the  loamy  soil  a  feithom's  depth,**  and  thus  he 
spoke  : — 

"  This  work  having  accomplished  for  me,  let  the  kiag,  who- 
ever he  be  that  commandeth  the  vessel,  bear  off  the  imperish- 
able coverlid  of  the  couch,  the  fleece  resplendent  with  golden 
wooL"  When  then  he  had  thus  spoken,  Jason  having  cast 
off  his  saffron  mantle,  relying  on  the  god,  applied  himself  to 
the  task  ;  and  the  ^e  makes  him  not  to  waver,  thanks  to* 
the  injunctions  of  his  hostess  skilled  in  every  drug.  Drag- 
ging forth  the  plough,  and  having  bound  the  necks  of  the 
oxen  with  compulsory  bonds,^  and  smiting  their  strong-ribbed 
body  with  the  terrible  goad,  the  forceful  hero  accomplished 
the  appointed  measure  of  his  task  :  and  .^Eetes,  though  in 
speechless  grief,  groaned,  marvelling  at  his  might ;  and  to  the 
strong  hero  his  companions  stretched  forth  loving  hands,  and 
covered  him  with  garlands  of  herblets,  and  greeted  him  with 
kind  words. 

<i  Y.  227 :  t.  e.  .^etes  unassisted. 

»  v.  228  :   &vd  joined  with  cxt'^f . — Diss, 

*  V.  229 :  or,  he  scored  the  back  of  the  loamy  soil  (avh  referred  to 
hpoyviav)  up  to  a  &thoin's  depth. 

*  or,  by  reason  of,  through.  "  or,  with  the  gear  of  compulsion. 
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And  foiihwith  the  wondroos  son  of  Helios  pointed  out^ 
the  brilliant  hide,  where  the  knives  of  Phrixus  stretched  it 
out ;  but  he  hoped  that  he^  would  not  aocx)inpIish  for  him 
that  further  toil,  at  any  rate ;  for  it  lay  in  a  thicket,  and  it 
was  held  by  the  most  furious  jaws  of  a  dragon,  which  in. 
thickness  and  in  length  exceeds  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  which 
blows  of  the  hammer  have  perfected. 

It  is  long  for  me  to  return  on  the  beaten  track ;  for  time 
is<  closing  in ;  and  I  know  a  certain  short  path,  and  am  to 
many  others  a  guide  of  art  J 

He  slew  indeed  by  his  arts  the  azure-eyed  serpent  with 
back  of  varied  hues,  O  Arcesilaus,  and  stole  away,  with  her 
own  assistance,  Medea,  her  that  caused  the  death  of  Pelias. 
And  they  approached'  to  the  open  floods  of  Ocean,  and  to  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  to  the  nation  of  Lemnian  women  that  slew 
their  husbands ;  where  too  in  combats  they  displayed  proof 
of  their  limbs  for  the  prize  of  a  robe,^  and  lay  with  them. 
And  then  in  foreign  lands  the  hours  of  day  or  night  received 
the  destined  seed  of  the  beam  of  thy  happiness  -^  for  then  the 
race  of  Euphemtis  being  planted,  arose,  always  to  remain  ; 
and  reaching  the  dwellings  of  Lacedaemonian  men,  in  course 
of  time  they  colonized  the  island  once  caQed  Callista.  And 
thence  did  the  son  of  Latona  bring  to  pass  for  you  to  exalt, 
by  the  favour  of  the  gods,  the  plain  of  Libya  ;  to  you,  I  scby, 
having  discovered  right-counselling  wisdom  for  governing  the 
divine  city  of  golden-throned  Cyrene. 

Study  to  gain  the  wisdom  of  CEdipus.®  For  if  one  should,^ 
with  keen  axe,  hew  off  the  branches  of  a  mighty  oak,  and 
mar  its  wondrous  form,  still,  though  withered,  it  gives  the 
means  of  judging  of  itself,^  if  haply  at  last  it  comes  to  the 
winter  fire ;  or  if  acting  as  a  support  in  conjunction  with  other 
straight  pillars  of  the  master's  house,^  it  undertakes  a  mean 
toil  in  alien  walls,  leaving  its  own  place  desolate. 

^  V.  241 :  or,  told  him  of.  *  t.  e,  Jason. 

*  V.  247  :  or,  runs  short.  ^  i,e,  of  poetical  skilL 

■  V.  261 :   or,  came  to.  '  v.  253  :   or,  without  garments. 

^  V.  256  :   i.  e.  of  thy  illustrious  fortune. 

^  y.  263  :   or,  learn  now  the  wisdom  of  CEdipus ;  i.  e,  mayst  thou  have 
the  skill  of  CEdipus  in  understanding  an  enigma. 
^  Y.  264  :   or,  though  one  should. 

•  V.  266 :  t.  e.  gives  proof  of  its  strength. 

'  Y.  267  :  the  meaning  is,  that  it  forms  one  pillar  among  many ;  that 
it  unites  with  others  in  supporting  the  house. 
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Thou  art  the  most  opportune  healer  of  the  state,  and  Poean 
&.T011IS  thy  good  fortune.  Thou  oughtest,  therefore,  applying 
a  gentle  hand,  to  dress  the  wound  of  the  nicer ;  for  to  shake 
a  city  is  easy  even  for  the  viler  sort,  hut  to  put  it  hack  in  its 
places  is  difficult  indeed,  unless  the  deity  on  a  sudden  direct 
the  leaders  in  their  course.  For  thee  a  happy  destiny  in 
these  respects  is  woven  hy  the  Fates;  wherefore  boldly  under- 
take in  behalf  of  fiivoured  Cyrene  to  lay  out  all  thy  zeal. 

Amongst  other  sayings  of  Homer,  this  saying  too  do  thou 
hear  and  diligently  observe :  "  a  well-advised  messenger,*'  he 
said,  "  brings  most  honour  to  every  deed."  And  the  Muse  is 
promoted  to  honour  by  a  message  rightly  spoken.^  Cyrene 
and  the  most  renowned  hall  of  Battus  hath  by  experience 
learnt  the  justice  that  dwells  in  the  heart  of  Demophilus. 
For  he,  yoimg  among  youths,  but  in  counsels  old,  as  if  he 
had  experienced  a  life  of  a  hundred  years,  deprives  calumny 
of  its  &T-sounding  tongue,  and  has  learnt  to  hate  the  insolent, 
not  striving  agamst  the  good,  nor  delaying  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  duty.  For  opportunity  hath  but  a  brief  limit 
among  men.  He  hath  well  understood  it  ;^  and  he  attends  on 
it  as  a  faithful  follower,  not  as  a  hireling^ 

They  say  that  this  is  most  grievous,  when  acquainted  with 
what  is  best,  to  be  compelled  to  be  without  it.  And  yet  he,^ 
an  Atlas,  now  at  any  rate  struggles  with  Olympus,^  far  from 
his  native  land  and  from  his  possessions.  Yet  immortal  Zeus 
released  the  Titans;  and  in  time  changes"*  of  sails  take  place 
after  the  wind  has  ceased.^  But  he  prays,  that  having  seen 
to  its  end  his  deadly  disease,®  he  may  some  day  see  his  home  j 
and  near  Apollo's  fountain,?  attending  at  the  banquet,  ofben 

i^  t.  e.  to  restore  tranquillity. 

^  V.  279  :  i.  e.  when  ahe  advises  a  just  and  moderate  course. 

^  Y.  287  :   soil,  rbv  KaipSv,  the  £a.yourable  occasion. 

J  T.  287 :  i.  e.  he  consults  the  popular  will,  but  with  a  liberal  mind. — 
Diss.  Or,  in  the  despatch  of  business,  he  does  not  labour  like  a  slave 
occupied  with  some  low  employment. 

^  i.  e,  Demophilus. 

^  V.  289  :   i.  e.  with  the  grievous  burden  of  his  destiny  in  being  in  exile. 

»  V.  292  :   or,  shiftings. 

"  V.  293  :  t.  e.  as  sailors,  when  the  wind  goes  down,  alter  their  sails, 
90  do  tkou  now,  OB  the  danger  of  aediticn  has  paseed  away,  recall  Demo- 
philut  to  Cyrene. 

^  V.  294  :   i,  e.  that  having  endured  exile  and  all  its  miseries. 

P  V.  294 :  t.  e.  near  Cyrene. 
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give  himself  up  to  youthful  cheer,  and  amongst  the  music- 
loving  citizens  bearing  his  cunningly  wrought  lyre,  that  he 
may  enjoy  ^  repose ;  and  so  neither  do  wrong  to  any,  and  him- 
self suffer  none  from  the  citizens.  And  in  sooth  he  may  tell 
what  a  fountain  of  ambrosial  strains  he  found  for  ArcesOaus,^ 
when  lately  entertained  by  me  as  a  guest  at  Thebes. 
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Inscribed  to  the  same  Arcesilaus  as  the  preceding  ode,  and  on  account  of 
the  same  victory :  01.  78,  3.  B.C.  466  :  sung  at  Cyrene,  in  the 
triumphal  procession  to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  The  chsuiot  in  which 
the  victory  was  won  had  been  consecrated  by  the  charioteer,  CarrhotuB, 
brother-in-law  of  Arcesilaus,  at  Delphi. 


1 — 10  :  The  power  of  wealth  combmed  with  virtue.  11 — 53  :  The 
good  fortune  of  Arcesilaus  due  to  the  gods  and  the  skill  of  Carrhotus 
his  charioteer.  53 — 97  :  Apollo  prospers  the  femily  of  Battus. 
97 — 116 :  Conclusion  with  the  praises  of  Arcesilaus,  for  whom  the 
poet  offers  his  prayers. 

Wealth  is  widely  potent,  when  any  mortal  man  obtains  it* 
at  the  gift  of  fortune ;  a  greatly-prized  companion,  when 
conjoined  with  distinguished  virtue. 

0  Arcesilaus,  blessed  by  the  gods,  thou,  from  the  first 
steps  of  an  illustrious  life,  with  glory  pursuest  after  these  ^ 
by  the  favour  of  Castor  of  the  golden  car,  who,  after  a  wintry 
storm,  sheds  a  calm  over  thy  happy  house. 

Of  a  truth  the  wise  bear  better  even  the  power  that  the 
gods  bestow  'y^  but  thee,  as  thou  walkest  in  justice,  abun- 
dant prosperity  encompasseth :  partly  because  thou  art  the 
monarch  of  mighty  cities,  the  native  light  of  thy  genius  hath 
this  most  majestic  honour  given  in  combination  with  thy 
wisdom;  and  partly  thou  art  blessed  in  the  present,  too, 
because  having  already  gained  glory  by  thy  steeds  from  the 
&r-famed  Pythian  games,  thou  hast  received  this  triumphal 

1  V.  296  :  lit.  touch. 

'  V.  299  :  t.  e.  what  a  promise  of  future  praise  for  ArcesilauB  he  has 
foimd  in  me.  *  v.  3 :  lit,  leads  it  home. 

**  V.  8  :  i,  e.  wealth  conjoined  with  virtue. 
«  V.  12 :  t.  c.  even  very  great  good  fortune. 
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procession  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  Apollo.  Wherefore, 
forget  not,  when  celebrated  at  Cyrene,  round  <*  the  sweet 
garden  of  Aphrodite,  to  set  the  Deity  indeed  over  aught 
else,  but  love  Garrhotus  most  of  thy  companions  ;*  who, 
not  bringing  excuse,  daughter  of  after-thought,  late  in 
learning  wisdom,  has  come  to  the  mansions  of  the  justly- 
ruling  sons  of  Battus ;  but  received  as  a  guest  at  the  water 
of  Castalia^  he,  with  undamaged  reins,  has  placed  around  thy 
locks  the  prize  for  being  first  in  the  chariot-race  in  the  sacred 
spot®  of  twelve  swift  courses.  For  he  broke  in  no  way  the 
strength  of  the  harness ;  but  there  is  suspended  as  a  votive 
offering,  all  the  workmanship  of  skilful  artificers,  which  he 
brought  with  him  to  the  hollow  plain  of  the  god,  after  he 
had  passed  the  Crisssean  hill ;  wherefore  the  cypress  chapel 
holds  it  close  by  the  statue  which  the  bow-bearing  Cretans 
placed  in  the  Parnassian  hall  ;^  the  statv/e  consisting  of  the 
trunk  of  one  tree,  formed  by  natural  growth.  It  behoveth 
thee,  therefore,  with  willing  spirit,  to  go  to  meet  thy  bene- 
factor. And  thee,  O  Ca/rrhotuSf  son  of  Alexibius,  the  fair- 
haired  Charites  render  famous :  and  blest  art  thou,  who  hast, 
although  after  great  toil,  a  memorial  of  highest  praise.  For 
amongst  forty  fallen  charioteers,  having  with  fearless  mind 
brought  oflf  thy  chariot  whole  and  entire,  thou  hast  now  come 
from  the  fiimous  contests  to  the  plain  of  libya^  and  to  thy 
native  city. 

But  no  one  is,  or  ever  will  be,  without  share  of  toils ;  and 
yet  the  ancient  good  fortune  of  Battus  attends  Arceailaiuf, 
assigning  a  variety  of  blessings,  being  the  city's  tower,  and 
most  brilliant  light  [of  protection  to  strangers.  From  him 
too  did  the  loud-roaring  lions  fly  through  fear;  since  he 
brought  to  them  a  voice  unheard  by  them  before,  that  came 
across  the  sea,  and  Apollo,  leader  of  the  colony,  gave  the 
beasts  up  to  dread  fear,  in  order  that  he  might  not  fail  to 
make  his  oracles  good  to  the  ruler  of  Cyrene  :  ApdUo  who, 
too,  of  grievous  diseases  bestoweth  on  men  and  women  reme- 
dies, and  hath  granted  also  the  harp,  and  imparts  the  muse 
unto  whomsoever  he  may  please,  implanting  into  the  heart 

«  V.  23  :  or  in. 

'  T.  24  :  t.  e.  next  after  the  Deity , who  is  the  author  of  all  good  fortune, 
he  sure  that  thou  acknowledge  the  merit  of  Carrhotus,  thy  charioteer. 
*  V.  31 :  or,  hippodrome.         '  y.  89 :  t.  e.  in  the  temple  at  DelphL 
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love  of  order  averse  to  war,  and  uho  guards  the  prophetic 
cave  :  wherefore,s  he  made  the  yaliant  sons  of  Heivules  ajid 
of  JBgimius  to  inhabit  in  Laoedsemon  and  in  Argos,  and  in 
divine  Pylo&     Now  they  say  that  my  glorious  origin  is  from 
Sparta^  sprung  from  which  source  there  came  to  Thera  the 
race  of  the  ^gid»y  my  ancestors,  not  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  gods ;  but  some  fete  brought  the  festival  of  many 
victims  ;^  whence,^  O  Apollo,  weJ  having  received  the  Camea, 
celebrate  in   thy  banquet  the  well-built  city  of  Gyrene.^ 
Cyreney  which  the  Trojan  strangers,  sons  of  Antenor,  re- 
joicing in  brazen  arms,  possess.     For  they  came  with  Helen, 
after  that  they  had  seen  their  country  burnt  to  ashes  by  war  : 
and  the  men  whom  Aristoteles  brought,  heartily  receive  with 
sacrifices  and  approach  with  gifts  that  knightly  race  ;^  Aria- 
Mde8^  I  MAfy  opening  out  a  deep  path  over  the  sea  with 
swift  ships.^    And  he  planted  groves  of  the  gods  larger  than 
he  found  there,  and  he  laid  down  the  straight-cut,  level 
road,  paved  with  stones,  so  that  it  could  be  trodden  by  the 
horses  in  the  processions  in  honour  of  Apollo,  that  wards  off 
diseases  from  mortals ;  i^  roady  I  my,  from  the  jpkuse  where 
he  lies  buried  apart  from  other  sepulchres,  at  the  far  end  of 
the  forum.    Blest  indeed  did  he  dwell  among  men,  but  after- 
wards he  has  become  a  hero  honoured  by  the  people.     But 
apart,  before  the  palaces,   the   other  sacred®  kiiigs  have 
obtained  their  sepulchre,  and  they  have  been  besprinkled 
with  the  refreshing  dew  of  mighty  glories,?  and  with  the 
streams  of  the  revel-songs  j^  and  they  hear  beneath  the 

»  V.  65 :  or,  whereby,  i,  e.  by  which  oracular  power. 

^  V.  71 :   ».  e.  the  Oumea.  *  y.  73  :  ».  e.  from  Thera. 

i  V.  74  :  i.  e.  the  .^gida  of  Thebes. 

^  V.  76 :  or,  but  some  £stte  brought  the  festival  abounding  in  victims 
to  the  well-built  city  of  Cyrene,  whence  we,  O  Apollo,  having  received 
the  Camea,  celebrate  U,  i.  e.  Cyrenty  at  thy  festival ;  or,  whence,  %.  e. 
from  which  festival,  we  have  derived  the  Camea,  and  celebrate  them,  at 
our  banquets. 

W.  79 :   "  that  knightly  race,"  «.  c.  the  Antenoridaa. 

"  V.  81 :   also  called  Battus. 

*  T.  83 :  i.  €.  the  oc^onists  whom  Battus  brought  to  Gyrene  kindly 
received  and  worshipped  the  Antenoridse. 

•  V.  91 :   or,  canonized.  p  v.  92 :  or,  of  their  mighty  worth. 
4  V.  94 :  /icydXov  3'  dptritv  ipStnf  /utXOaKa  pavBkv  KUfuuv  ^  inrb 

XevfUL9tr» — Bergh.     Or,  reacBng  with  IHm,  fuyaka  B*  dpird  3p6<rtfi  iioX- 
OoMJ.  pavOtiffa   KutfMv   ificb   x^^/mi^iv,    And    their  great  worui  is 
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earth  their  own  bliss,  and  the  glory  of  victory  common  to 
them  with  their  descendant  Arcesilans,  to  whom  it  justly 
belongs  :  Arcemhius,  I  say,  whom  in  this  song  of  the  youths' 
it  becomes  to  celebrate  Phcebus  of  the  golden  lyre,"  since  he 
has  gained  from  Pytho  the  sweet  hymn  which  commemorates 
the  victory  he  has  won,  and  is  a  recompense  of  the  expenses 
he  has  incarred  in  the  contest :  the  prudent  praise  that  hero. 

I  say  what  is  said  by  others  :*  he  chenshes^  an  under- 
standing beyond  his  years^  and  in  speaking  and  in  boldness 
he  is  as  the  long-winged  eagle  among  birds  ;^  and  his  might 
of  contest^  is  a  bulwark  to  his  sniyects;  and  he  soars  aloft  in 
the  studies  of  the  Muses,^  even  from  his  mother  ;7  and  he 
hath  shown  himself  to  be  a  skilful  charioteer :  and  all  the 
avenues  that  there  are  to  honour  in  his  native  land,  these  he 
has  assayed.  And  the  Deity  even  now  willingly  bestows' 
on  him  power ;  and  for  the  future  henceforth,  O  blessed  sons 
of  Cronus,  grant  that  he  may  have  it^  in  deeds  and  in  coun- 
sels, lest  the  stormy  autumnal  blast  of  winds  destroy  the 
fruits  of  time.^  Assuredly  the  mighty  hand  of  Zeus  steers 
aright  the  fortune  of  those  whom  he  loves.  I  pray  that  he 
may  add  this  honour®  in  Olympia  besides  to  the  race  of 
Battus. 

besprinkled  with  the  refreshing  dew  of  comua-songs  amidst  the  streams 
of  poetry  ;  or,  with  refreshing  dew,  amidst  the  streams  of  the  comus- 
songs.  '  Y.  97  :  t. «.  in  this  chorus  song. 

•  V.  97  :   Qu.  of  the  golden  sword. 

*  T.  101 :  i.e.I  say  but  what  all  the  world  knows. 
«  V.  103 :  t.  e.  has. 

^  v.  105 :  i.  e.  in  the  courage  that  public  speaking  requires,  he  as 
much  excels  other  men  as  the  eagle  excels  in  flight  all  other  birds. 
^  T.  106 :  t.  e.  his  might  in  battle. 

^  v.  105  :  or,  in  the  arts  of  the  Muses  he  is  home  on  pinions, 
y  V.  107  :  *.  c.  from  his  very  in&ncy. 
»  v.  109  :   or,  assures  to  him.        •  v.  Ill  :  ».  e.  power. 
^  V.  113  :  or,  mar  your  life. 
«  v.  116 :  u  e.  grant  a  victory  hereafter. 
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Inscribed  to  Xenocrates  of  Agrigentum,  victorious  in  the  chariot-race  : 
01.  71,  8.   B.C.  494  :  the  ode  is  addressed  to  Thrasybulus,  the  son  of 
i.  Xenocrates,  who  acted  as  charioteer  for  his  fiither  on  the  occasion. 

ABQUMENT. 

1 — 18  :  Address.  A  store  of  praise  is  laid  up  in  the  vale  of  Pytho  for 
the  conqueror  and  his  fiunily.  19 — 54 :  Thrasybulus,  the  son  of 
Xenocrates,  is  praised  for  his  filial  afifection,  and  is  compared  to 
Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor  :  he  resembles  his  &rther  and  his  unde  in 
wisdom,  moderation  of  spirit,  love  of  the  Muses,  &c. 

Listen  1  for  we  turn  up  the  glebe  either  of  quick-glancing 
Aphrodite  or  of  the  Charites,*  proceeding  in  poetic  flight  to  the 
eternal  centre  of  the  loud-echoing  earth,^  where,  celebrating 
Pythian  victory  for  the  blest  Emmenidse,  and  for  Agragas 
on  the  river,  and  especially  for  Xenocrates,  a  treasury  of 
song,  ready  prepared,  lies  encircled  by  walls,  in  the  golden 
glen  of  Apollo ;  which  i/reasfwry  of  song,  neither  shall  the 
fiercely-driving  wintry  tempest,*^  that  is,  the  relentless  host 
of  the  loud-roaring  cloud,  nor  shall  the  winds  hurl  to  the 
recesses  of  the  sea,  violently  up-dashing  it  with  rubbish  of 
every  kind  :^  but,  with  countenance  in  clear  light  of  heaven,® 
this  treasury  of  song  shall  announce  in  reports  of  men,  the 
glorious  victory  with  the  car  uoon  in  the  Orisssean  winding 
vales,  the  glory  of  which  is  common  to  thy  sire,  O  Thrasybu- 
lus, and  to  thy  race.  Thou,  in  truth,  having  obtained  the 
victory  by  setting  thy  father  in  the  place  of  honour,^  rightly 
observest  the  precepts  as  to  those  points  which »  they  say 
that  formerly  the  son  of  Philyra  on  the  mountains  enjoined 
on  the  mighty  son  of  Peleus,  when  parted  from  his  parents ; 
namdy,  most  especially  among  the  ^ods,  to  hold  in  reverence 

*  V.  8  :  «.  e.  Listen !  for  it  is  either  an  amatory  or  a  triumphal  ode 
that  I  am  singing. 

"^  V.  4  :   t.  e.  to  Delphi. 

V.  10  :   or,  the  tempest  coming  fi^)m  afiEur  assailing. 

V.  14  :   or,  rvvrotuvov,  i.  e.  it  heaten  against,  destroyed. 

V.  15  :  <»",  splendid  in  appearance. 

V.  19 :  on  thy  right  hand.    Qu.  by  dexterity  of  hand. 

v.  21 :  or,  hy  which. 
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the  son  of  Cronus,  the  loud-sounding  lord  of  lightnings  and 
of  thunder;  and  of  this  honour^  never  to  deprive  the  life  of 
thy  parents  as  long  as  the  Fates  may  destine  it  to  last. 

And  even  formerly  the  mighty  Antilochus  bore  within* 
this  mind,  ArUUockus,  who  penshed  for  his  father,  enduring 
the  attack  of  the  man-slaying  captain  of  the  Ethiopian 
host,  Memnon ;  for  a  steed  impeded  the  chariot  of  Nestor, 
wounded  by  the  arrows  of  Paris;  and  hei  was  hurling  his 
strong  spear ;  and  the  agitated  soul  of  the  Messenian  old 
man  called  loudly  on  his  son,  nor  in  truth  did  he  send  forth 
a  cry  that  came  to  nought,  but  the  godlike  man,  withstanding 
the  attack  of  MemnoUy  purchased  by  his  own  death  the 
rescue  of  his  father,  and  having  performed  a  mighty  deed, 
he  was  esteemed  among  the  younger  men  of  those  of  ancient 
days  as  first  in  affection  towards  parents.^ 

These  things  indeed  are  gone  by;  but  of  men  of  the 
present  day  Thrasybulus  has  walked  most  according  to  the 
rule  of  his  father,  and  following  his  imcle's  steps  has  shown 
forth  the  splendour  of  victory} 

And  wisely  does  he  administer  wealth,  culling  youth's 
flower  without  injustice  and  without  pride,  and  cultivating 
wisdom  in  the  secret  haunts  of  the  Pierides ;  and  to  thee, 
O  Earth-shaker,  he  devotes  himself  with  very  willing 
spirit,  from  natural  disposition  for  entering  into  the  Hsts  of 
equestrian  contests;™  and  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  in 
associating  with  lus  guests,  surpasses  the  perforated  toil  of 


*•  V.  26 :  t.  e,  the  assistance  and  support  of  thy  hand ;  or,  the  pLicing 
thy  &ther  on  thy  right  hand. 

*  V.  28  :  t.  e.  was  possessed  of,  endowed  with,     i  v.  33  :  i.  e.  Memnon. 

^  V.  42  :  or,  he  was  esteemed  by  the  young  men  as  first,  of  all  who 
liyed  in  olden  times,  in  filial  affection. 

^  V.  46  :  i.  e.  of  men  of  later  days,  Thrasybulus  has  in  especial  shown 
himself  pious  by  his  imitation  of  his  £Either  and  uncle  in  their  pursuit  of 
glory  and  honour,  and  by  the  splendour  he  has  reflected  upon  them  in 
obtaining  the  victory. 

"  V.  60  :  4.  e,  firom  his  inclination  to  equestrian  contestB. 

'^  ▼.  54  :  t.  e.  is  sweeter  than  honey. 
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Inscribed  to  Megacles  of  Athens  (one  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Alcmaeonidae), 
victor  in  the  chaxiot-race :   01.  72,  3.    B.C.  490. 


Praise  of  Athens,  the  Athenians,  and  the  Alcmseonidae^  the  femilj  of 
the  conqueror.     Envy  is  deprecated. 

The  mighty  dty  of  Athens  is  the  fidrest  prelude  upon  which 
to  lay  a  basement  of  song  in  honour  of  the  widely-powerful 
race  of  the  Alcmseonidse  for  their  steeds.* 

Since  what  country,  what  inhabited  home  can  I  name  in 
Greece  more  renowned  in  men's  hearing  1^  For  to  all  cities 
does  the  praise  of  the  citizens  of  Erechtheus*^  come,  who,  O 
Apollo,  built  in.  divine  Pytho  thy  wondrous  temple. 

And  five  victories  at  the  Isthmus,  and  one  distinguished 
victory  sacred  to  Jove  in  Olympia,  and  two  from  Cirrha, 
impel  me  to  mig,  O  Megacles;  victories,  I  say,  gained  by  thee 
and  thy  ancestors.  At  thy  recent  victory  I  rejoice  not 
a  little,  but  at  that  I  am  grieved,  that  envy  repays^  illus- 
trious actions.  Yet  they  say  that  even  thus,*  lasting  and 
prosperous  good  fortune  brings  various  events  to  men.  ' 

*  V.  4  :  i.  e.  to  celebrate  their  victory  with  the  chariot. 

*  V.  8 :  or,  for  what  country  or  what  house  can  I  name  that  lives 
{vaiovra)  more  renowned  in  the  knowledge  of  Hellas  ?  lit,  for  Hellas  to 
know. 

«  V.  10  :  t.  e.  of  the  Alcmaeonidse.  *  v.  19  :  or,  outdoes.   . 

*  V.  20  :  or,  that  still. 

'  V.  22  :  t.  e.  brings  both  envy  and  respect,  good  as  well  as  evil  things; 
or,  according  to  Boeckh,  brings  abundance  of  benefits  though  even  thus, 
t.  e.  though  with  envy  for  its  condition. 
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Inacribed  to  Aristomenes  of  uSIgina,  victor  in  the  WTestling-match  of 
boys :  the  date  of  the  ode  is  uncertain,  according  to  Dissen  and 
Boeckh,  01.  SO,  3.  B.G.  458 ;  according  to  Hermann  and  Donaldson, 
OL  75,  3.  B.C.  478,  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  to  which, 
and  not  to  the  battle  of  Cecryphalea^  they  consider  the  allusions  in  the 
banning  of  the  ode  to  refer  :  sung  probably  in  ^gina,  during  the 
procession  to  the  temple  of  Hesychia. 

ABGUMENT. 

1 — 20 :  Invocation  of  Hesychia  (Peace  or  Tranquility).  21 — 60 :  Praise 
of  Aristomenes,  to  whom  the  poet  applies  the  sayin&r  of  Amphiaraus 
concerning  his  son  AlcmsBon,  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  interweaves  the 
prophecy  of  Amphiaraus  concerning  the  ta]mig  of  Thebes.  61 — 100  : 
The  various  victories  of  Aristomenes  are  alluded  to :  reflections  on  the 
uncertainty  of  human  prosperity,  and  the  shortness  of  life. 

O  KINDLY  Hesychia,^  daughter  of  Justice,  thou  that  makest 
cities  greatest,  and  hast  of  wars  and  of  councils  the 
supreme  keys,  receive  from  Aristomenes  honour  for  the 
Pythian  victory.^  For  thou  knowest  both  how  to  give  and 
receive  pleasing  gifts  at  the  proper  season  ;"  but  thou,  when 
any  one  shall  have  driven  into  his  heart  ^  relentless  wrath, 
roughly  opposing  the  might  of  foes,  castest  thmr  insolence 
into  the  sea.  Whom*  Porphyrion '  did  not  reflect  that  he 
was  unduly  provoking.  But  that  gain  is  the  most  agreeable, 
which  one  bears  off'  from  the  dwelling  of  a  willing  giver ; 
but  violence  is  wont  at  last  to  overthrow  even  the  very 
boastfiiL 

The  Cilician  hundred-headed  Typho  did  not  escape  it,8  nor 
even  the  king  of  the  giants ;  but  they  were  subdued  by  the 
thunderbolt  and  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  who,  in  propitious 
mood  has  received  Aristomenes,  the  son  of  Xenarces,  aarivmg 
from  Cirrha,  crowned  with  the  Parnassian  leaf,*^  and  the 
Dorian  festal  song. 

•  V.  1 :  Tranquillity,  or.  Peace. 

*  V.  6 :   or,  ''  this  hymn  in  honour  of  a  Pythian  victory." 

'  V.  7  :  i.  e.  how  both  to  grant  crowns  of  victory  and  to  rejoice  in 
them  when  offered  thee.  ^  v.  9  :  or,  conceived. 

«  V.  12 :.  i.  e.  Hesychia. 
'  V.  14  :   lit.  if  one  bears  it  off. 

s  V.  16  :  i,e,  the  penalty  of  violence. '         ^  v.  20 :  t.  e.  the  bay  leaf. 
g2 
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And  the  island  ofJSgina,  strict  in  public  justice,  is  not 
estranged  from  tbe  Graces,  touching*  the  renowned  virtues  of 
the  .^Eacidse,  but  possesses  perfect  glory  from  the  beginning. 
For  she  is  celebrated  in  song,  in  that  she  hath  reared  heroes 
highest  in  many  victorious  contests  and  nimble  fights,  and 
partly  tooJ  she  is  distinguished  for  population. 

But  I  lack  leisure  to  consecrate  to  the  lyre,  and  to  the 
dweet  voice,  the  whole  of  the  long  discourse,  lest  satiety 
supervening  should  offend ;  but  let  that  which  is  now  present 
before  us,  thy  affidr^  O  youth,  the  most  lately  gained  of  the 
honours  of  ^giruif  be  accomplished^  speedily,  furnished  with 
wings  by  means  of  my  art.  For  in  the  wrestHng-matches 
going  after™  thy  maternal  uncles,  thou  dost  not  disgrace 
either  Theognetus,  at  Olympia,  nor  in  the  victory  of  Cleito- 
machus  gained-by-stoutness-of-limb  at  the  Isthmus;  but, 
exalting  the  race  of  the  Midylidse,  thou  earnest  off  that 
praise  which  formerly  Amphiaraus,  the  son  of  Oileus,  myste- 
riously uttered,  when  he  saw"  the  sons  of  the  Iieroes  at  seven- 
gated  Thebes,  bravely  standing  out  the  battle,  what  time 
from  Argos  came  on  the  second  expedition,  the  Epigoni. 
Thus  he  spoke,  while  they  were  fighting : — "  By  nature,  the 
high-bom  courage  descended  from  their  sires  is  conspicuous 
in  sons.  Clearly  do  I  behold  Alcmseon,  wielding  foremost  at 
the  gates  of  Cadmus  a  many-coloured  dragon  on  a  fiery® 
shield.  But  he  that  suffered  in  the  former  disaster,  he,  the 
hero  Adrastus,  is  now  held  by  the  announcement  p  of  a  more 
&vourable  omen ;  but  as  to  domestic  matters,  he  shall  fare  the 
reverse  of  this  ;  for  he  alone  of  the  host  of  the  Danai,  having 
gathered  together  the  bones  of  his  deceased  son,  shall  by  the 
&vour  of  the  gods  arrive  with  his  army  uninjured  to  the 
spacious  streets  of  Abas."^  Such  words  did  Amphiaraus 
utter  j  and  with  joy  will  I  myself  too  deck  Alcmseon  with 
garlands,'  and  sprinkle  him  with  melody,  because  he,  my 

i.  e.  seeing  in  itself,  sharing  in.  J  v.  28  :  t.  e.  and  also. 

i.  e,  thy  achievement,  or,  ^y  due  ;  1. 1.  the  song  due  to  thee, 
W.  34  :   or,  pubfished. 
•   <^>  ^xvliiiv,  following  on  the  traces  o£ 
Qu.  pretematurally  saw,  or,  prophetically  foresaw. 
or,  gleaming. 

or,  has  met  with  the  tidings  of,  &c. 

4  v.  55 :   i.  e.  of  Argos,  where  Abas  had  reigned, 

'  V.  57 :  «.  e.  I,  too,  will  praise  him  aa  Amphiaraus  did. 


»  V.  24 : 

J"  V.  83 : 

0  youth. 

»  V.  35 : 

»  V.  39 : 

•  V.  46  : 

P  V.  49 : 
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neighbour^  and  the  guardian  of  mj  wealthy  met  me,  proceed- 
ing to  the  navel  of  the  earth,  filmed  in  story,  and  applied 
himself  to  his  fiunily  arts  of  prophecy. 

And  thou,  O  Far-darter,  ruling  the  glorious  all-receiving 
temple  in  the  dales  of  Pytho,  there  didst  give  the  greatest  of 
delights  :  and  formerly  at  home*  thou  didst  bring  to  him  the 
most  pleasant  gift  of  victory  in  the  quinquertium,  at  the  fes- 
tival of  you  two,  0  Apollo  cmd  Artemis,  and,  O  king,  with 
willing  mind  I  pray  thee  to  look  down  upon  the  song,*  such 
as  I  sing'^  concerning  each  several  conqueror.  Near  our 
harmonious  revel,^  justice  indeed  takes  her  stand  ;  but  atiUI 
^Gitreat  the  increasing  care  of  the  gods,  O  Xenarces,  for  the 
fortunes  of  thy  house. 

For  if  any  man  obtain  praises^  with  but  slight  toil,  to 
many  he  seems  wise  among  fool8,y  and  to  maintain*  his  life 
by  prudent  devices  ;^  but  these  things  lie  not  in  the  power  of 
men,  but  Providence  grants  them  ;^  which  at  one  time  exalts 
one  man  on  high,  and  then  again  brings  down  another,  so 
that  he  is  beneath  the  level  of  his^  hands. 

And  at  Megara  thou  hast  the  prize  of  victory,  and  in 
the  recess  of  Marathon;  and  the  games  in  honour  of  Juno 
peculiar  to  the  country^  by  three  victories  thon  didst  win  by 
valiant  toil,  O  Aristomenes.  And  on  four  bodies®  thon  didst 
rush  from  above,  with  hostile  intent,'  to  whom  neither  was  a 
gladsome  return  alike  as  it  was  to  thee  decreed  at  the  Pythian 
games,  nor  when  they  had  come  back  to  their  mother,  did 
the  sweet  laugh  of  those  around  excite  their  joy ;  but  in  the 
by-lanes,  in  fearM  suspense  about  their  foes,?  they  cower, 

*  V.  65  :  i,  e.  in  ^gina. 

*  V.  67  :  or,  to  look  propitiously  upon  the  song  dedicated  to  thee. 

*  V.  69  :   or,  follow  up,  go  through. 

»  V.  70  :  or,  triumphal  hymn.  *  v.  70 :   or,  prosperity, 

y  v.  74  :  t.  e.  to  be  wise  in  comparison  with  the  unwiser  crowd. 
■  V.  74  :  ».  e.  he  seems  to  be  one  who  can  furnish,  or,  maintain. 

*  V.  75  :  or,  it  may  be  rendered,  and  more  neatly,  he  seems  to  many, 
Uke  a  wise  man  among  fools,  to  arm  his  life  with  devices  of  right 
counseL  ^  v.  76  :  t.  e.  they  are  the  gift  of  fortune. 

*  V.  78  :  ».  e.  Providence's  or  Fortune's  hands  ;  t.  e,  which  then  again 
depresses  another  to  the  ground. 

"  V.  79  :  t.  e.  the  Hersea  at  Argos. 

*  V.  81 :  or,  persons,  i.  e.  adversaries. 

'  V.  82 :  or,  "  thou  didst  fell  over  four  antagonists,  as  their  adver- 
sary."— Cook.         »  V.  86  :   i.  c.  avoiding  their  foes  with  fearful  mind. 
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pierced  througli  or  tortured  by  their  calamity.  But  he  who 
has  obtained  some  lately-won  glory  during  his  tender  years^ 
excited  by  the  great  hope  now  be/ore  him,  is  borne  aloft  by  the 
soaring  spirit  of  his  courage,  having  a  care^  superior  to 
riches.* 

In  brief  period  does  the  happiness  of  mortals  increase  ;  and 
so  too  does  it  &11  to  the  ground,  shaken  by  the  stem  J  decree 
qfthe  deity.  Creatures  of  a  day!  What  are  we?  What  are 
we  not  ?^  Man  is  but  the  dream  of  a  shadow.  But  yet 
when  heaven-sent  glory  comes,  brilliant  light  is  present  to 
mortals,  and  gentle  life. 

O  ^gina,  mother  dear  of  thy  race,  for  a  fi^e  people  do 
thou  preserve^  this  city  with  Zeus,  and  with  king  .MacuSy 
and  Peleus,  and  valiant  Telamon,  and  with  Achilles. 
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Inscribed  to  Telesicrates  (son  of  Cameades),  victorious  in  the  armed  foot- 
race :  01.  75,  3.  B.C.  478  :  the  ode  was  written  and  sung  before  the 
victor's  return  to  Qyrene,  probably  at  Thebes. 

ABGUMENT. 

— 5. :  Prodamation  of  the  praise  of  Telesicrates.  5 — 70  :  From  the 
subject  of  Cyrene,  the  native  place  of  the  conqueror,  the  poet  digresses 
to  the  tale  of  the  marriage  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  that  gave  her 
name  to  the  colony,  and  the  birth  of  Aristaus.  71 — 103  :  Praise  of 
the  conqueror,  and  short  digression  about  lolaus,  who  is  brought 
forward  as  an  instance  of  prudent  observation  of  proper  opportunity. 
103 — 125  :  Tale  of  Alexidamus,  an  ancient  Cyrenian,  and  ancestor  of 
Telesicrates,  who  won  a  Libyan  maiden  of  Irasa  as  wife,  by  swiftness 
of  foot. 

Fain  would  I,  proclaiming*  Am,  sing  with  the  aid  of  the 
deep-waisted  Charites  Telesicrates,  the  conqueror  at  Pytho, 
bearer  of  the  brazen  shield,  wealthy  hero,  glory  of  Gyrene  that 
drives  the  steed ;  Cyrene,^  whom  formerly  the  son  of  Latona 

'^  V.  91 :  i.  e.  a  desire  to  excel  in  the  games. 

^  V.  92 :  i.e.  despising  them  and  not  sparing  them  in  his  desire  to 
obtain  the  prize.  ^  v.  94  :   or,  hostile. 

^  V.  95  :   or,  what  is  the  great  man  ?  what  is  the  poor  man  ? 
W.  99  :  or,  save.  •  v.  2  :  or,  commemorating. 

^  i,e,  the  nymph  Cyrene, 
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■witlx  long-flowing  hair  bore  away  from  the  wind-echoing 
glens  of  Pelion^  and  he  brought  in  his  golden  chariot  the 
huntress  maiden  to  that  place  where  he  appointed  her  mistress 
of  the  land  abounding  in  flocks  and  rich  in  fruits,  so  as  to 
inhabit  the  third  mudi-loved  and  blooming  root  of  the  con- 
tinent.^    And  silver-footed  Aphrodite  received  the  DeHan 
stranger  from  his  heaven-built  chariot,  laying  hold  of  it  with 
her  aiding  hand,^  and  upon  their  sweet  nuptial  couch  she 
shed  lovely  reserve,  uniting  the  bond  of  mutual  wedlock 
entered  into  by  the  Grod  and  the  daughter  of  powerftd 
Hypseua    Hypseus,  who  at  that  time  was  king  of  the  mighty 
Liapithde^  by  descent  the  second  hero  from  Oceanus ;  whom 
formerly,  in  the  renowned  dales  of  Pindus,  the  'Nsad  Creusa 
daughter  of  Gai%  rejoicing  in  the  bed  of  Feneus,  brought 
forth.    Kow  he^  reared  his  fair-armed  daughter  Cyrene  :  she 
indeed  loved  neither  the  to-emd-fro-walking  paths  of  the 
loom/  nor  the  pleasures  of  festivities  with  her  companions 
that  remained  at  home,  but  with  brazen  darts  and  with  the 
sword  fighting  she  slaughtered  wild  beasts;  giving,  of  a 
truth,  much  and  tranquil  security  to  her  Other's  herds,  and 
spending  s  sleep,  the  partner  of  the  couch,  sweet,  though  but 
c&ort,  falling  upon  her  eyelids  towards  morning.^ 

Her  formerly  did  the  far-shooting  Apollo,  with  beautiful 
quiver,  find  alone  struggling  without  weapons  against  a 
mighty  lion,  and  immediately  he  addressed  Chiron  with  his 
voice,  calling  Mm  from  his  dwelling :  "  Son  of  PhiUyra^ 
having  left  thy  hallowed  cave,  wonder  at  the  courage  and 
mighty  strength  of  a  woman,  what  a  contest  she  is  waging 
with  undaunted  head,  she  a  maiden  having  a  heart  superior 
to  toil,  and  her  spirit  is  not  agitated  with  fear.  Who  of  men 
begat  her,  and  dragged  away  from  what  stock,^  doth  she 

*  v.  8  :  i,e.  the  third  division  of  tiie  continent,  viz,  Africa. 

*  V.  10  :  or,  touching  him  with  gentle  hand. 

*  i.  e.  Hypsens. 

'  y.  18  :  i.  e.  the  loom  along  which  she  who  works  has  to  walk  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

«f  V.  24  :  i.  e.  bestowing,  or,  enjoying. 

^  V.  25 :  indulging  in  sleep,  the  bed-fellow,  for  short  though  sweet 
space,  only  when  the  morning  broke  ;  being  engaged  in  hvmting  dmri/ng 
Uie  greaier  portion  of  the  night. 

y.  33 :  t.  c.  sprung  from  what  race,  or,  of  what  race  being  thus  &r 
remoyed  from  her  friends.  , 
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inhabit  the  hollows  of  the  shady  mountains'?  She  enjoys^ 
unbounded  might.  Is  it  lawful  to  lay  my  divine  hand^  upon 
her,  or  mvst  I  truly  in  marriage^  pluck  the  honey-sweet 
flower  of  virginity  ? 

And  to  him  the  mighty  Centaur,  gently  smiling  with 
placid  brow,  forthwith  gave  in  answer  his  counsel :  "  Secret 
are  keys  by  which  wise  Persuasion  opens  the  way  to  sacred 
loves,^  O  Phoebus,  and  among  both  gods  and  men  alike  all 
feel  shame  at  this,  viz.  openly  to  obtain  sweet  wedlock 
at  first.  And  thee  too,  who  canst  not  lie,  soft  passion  has 
induced  to  put  this  covert  question.^  And  dost  thou 
inquire  the  race  of  the  maiden,  O  King,  whence  she  is  1 
Thou  who  knowest  the  fore-appointed  issue  of  all  things,  and 
all  their  paths :  and  how  many  leaves  in  spring-time  the 
earth  sends  forth,  and  how  many  sands  in  the  sea  and  in  the 
rivers  are  tumbled  by  the  waves  and  by  the  gusts  of  the 
winds,  and  what  is  to  befall,  and  whence  it  will  be,  all  this 
thou  well  perceivest :  but  if  it  needs  be  that  I  match  myself 
even  with  the  wise,P  I  will  speak.  A  spouse  to  this  maiden 
hast  thou  come  to  this  wooded  glen,  and  thou  art  about 
across  the  sea  to  bear  her  to  the  distinguished  garden  of 
Zeus,^  where  thou  shalt  make  her  ruler  of  a  state,  having 
collected  an  island  population  to  the  hill  surrounded  by  a 
plain.  But  now'  the  queenly  Libya,  with  broad  meadows^ 
shall  for  thy  sake  receive  the  glorious  nymph  in  her  golden 
mansions,  where  she  shall  immediately  give  to  her  a  portion 
of  her  land,  so  that  it  shall  jointly  belong  to  her  by  lawful 
right ;  a  portion  neither  without  share  of  plants  rich  in 
fruits,  nor  xmacquainted  with  wild  beasts,  lliere  shall  she 
bring  forth  a  son,  whom  renowned  Hermes,  having  taken  up 
from  his  dear  mother,  shall  bear  to  the  fkir-throned  Hours 
and  to  Mother  Earth.  And  they  having  placed  the  babe  upon 
their  knees,  shall  infuse  nectar  and  ambrosia  on  his  lips,  and 

^  Y.Z5:  i.  e.  she  has. 

*  V.  36  :  Qu.  "  a  violent  hand."  "»  v.  37 :  lit.  from  her  couch. 

*^  V.  39  :  lit.  the  secret  keys  of  sacred  loves  are  of,  or,  belong  to  wise 
persuasion. 

<*  V.  43  :  or,  thy  jocose  disposition  induced  thee  deceitfully  to  speak 
this  word,  i.  e.  thou  jestest  (for  thou  canst  not  really  speak  what  is  fillse), 
in  thus  pretending  to  ask  advice,  which  thou  dost  not  really  need. 

'  V.  50  :   or,  measure  myself  in  witdom  even  with  thee  the  wise  god. 

1  V.  52 :  i.  e.  to  Cyrene.  '  v.  65  :  i.  e.  for  the  present. 
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shall  make  him  an  immortal  Zeus  and  holj  Apollo  ;*  so  that 
since  he  taiU  be  the  most  present*  source  of  delight  to  men 
dear  to  him,  and  the  tender  of  sheep,  by  some  he  may  be 
called  Agreus  and  Komius,  and  by  others  Aristeens." 

Thus,  then,  haying  spoken,  he  urged  Apollo  to  perfect  the 
sweet  accomplishment  of  marriage.  And  swift,  when  they  are 
in  earnest,  is  the  operation  of  the  deities,  and  short  the  paths 
that  ikey  take  to  gain  their  ends.  That  day  accomplished  that 
matter,  and  they  were  united  in  the  gold-adorned  chamber 
of  libya^  where  she^  sways  a  city  most  fair  and  renowned  in 
contests.  And  now  in  divine  Pytho  the  son  of  Cameades 
has  introduced  her^  to  prosperous  fortune,  where  ^  having 
conquered  he  has  proclaimed  Cyrene  as  victor,  which  gra- 
ciously shall  receive  him,  bringing  coveted  glory  from  Delphi 
to  his  country  abounding  in  &ir  women. 

Mighty  acts  of  prowess  are  ever  &.mous  in  story  ;^  but  in 
abundant  matter  to  speak  a  Httle  with  elegance  is  a  thing  for 
the  -wise  to  listen  to,  and  the  right  proportion  7  is  the  greatest 
merit  in  everything  alike.  Seven-gated  Thebes  in  former 
times  acknowledged  that  lolaus  too  did  not  despise  it;* 
loUvus,  whom  after  that  he  had  destroyed  Eurystheus  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  they  buried  beneath  under  the  earth 
in  the  tomb  of  his  gramddre,  the  charioteer  Amphitryon, 
where  his  paternal  grandsire  lay,  guest  of  the  Sown  Bace,* 
having  settled  in  the  streets  thronged  with  white  steeds  of 
the  Cadmeans.  The  sage  Alcmena  having  had  intercourse 
with  him  and  with  Zeus,  brought  forth  at  one  birth  the 
victorious  strength  of  twain  sons.  Dull  must  the  man  be 
who  lends  not  his  mouth  to^  Heracles,  and  does  not  ever 
make  mention  of  the  waters  of  Dirce,  which  nurtured  him 
and  Iphicles ;  in  their  honour  will  I  sing  a  triumphal  hymn, 
when  I  shall  have  obtained  some  good  perfected  according  to 
my  prayer.     May  the  pure  light  of  the  loud-voiced  Graces  ^^ 

*  Y.  64  :  i,  e,  shall  regard  him  aa  a  deity  as  great  and  as  good  as  Zeus 
and  Apollo.  *  v.  65  :  cr,  propitious. 

"  V.  70  :  i.  t,  the  goddess  Libya.  ^  v.  72  :  or,  brought  her. 

'^  V.  73  :  t.  e,  in  Pvtho.        *  v.  76 :  w,  afford  much  muter  for  praise. 
7  y.  79  :  CT,  occasion  holds  the  head  of  everything. 
»  v.  80 :  *.  e,  opportunity. 

*  V.  82  :   OTf  of  Uiose  sprung  from  the  seed  of  the  dragon's  teeth. 
^  V.  87  :  1. 1.  who  does  not  apply  himself  to  praise  Heracles. 

*  v.  90  :  ».  e.  poetic  power. 
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not  £ul  me !  For  at  ^gina^  I  assert,  and  at  the  MU  of 
NisaS)^  that  be  has  glorified  this  city  thrice,  having  escaped 
by  his  deeds  silent  embarrassment.^  "Wherefore,  if  any  o£ 
the  citizens  is  a  Mend,  if  any  an  enemy,^  let  him  not  conceals 
that  which  hath  been  nobly  achieved  in  the  public  cause^ 
disregarding  the  precept  of  the  old  man  of  the  sea^  Nereaa  / 
for  he  bade  men  to  praise,  with  all  their  soul,  even  an  enemjr 
when  with  justice  performing  noble  exploits. 

Yery  often  victorious  have  the  maidens  beheld  thee  also  in, 
the  solemnities  recurring-at-fixed-seasons  of  PaUas,  and  iiL 
silence^  each  for  herself  desired  that  thou,  O  Telesicrates, 
were  her  beloved  husband  or  her  son ;  and  in  the  Olympic 
games  at  Cyrene,  and  in  those  in  honour  of  The  Earth  with, 
deep  valleys,  and  in  all  £^  gamiea  peculiar  to  the  country 
hcwe  ihey  also  seen  thee  vicioruma.  But  from  me,  whilst  I 
desire  to  quench  mj  poetic  thirst,  some  one^  exacts  a  debt, 
again  to  awake  the  song  and  the  ancient  glory  of  his 
ancestors  :J  how  for  a  Libyan  woman  they  went  to  the  city 
Irasa,  as  suitors  to  win  the  &ir-haired  renowned  daughter  of 
Antaeus,  whom  very  many  princes  of  men  her  relatives  sought 
in  marriage,  and  many  also  of  strangers ;  since  her  form  was 
admirable;  and  of  her  golden-crowned  youth  they  each 
desired  to  pluck  the  blooming  fruit. 

But  her  father  endeavouring  to  procure  a  more  illustrious 
marriage  for  his  daughter,  had  heard  of  Danaus,  what  swiftest 
nuptials  he  formerly  in  Argos  found  for  his  forty-and-eight 
virgin  daughters,  before  midday  overtook  them.  For  imme- 
diately he  placed  the  whole  band  at  once  at  the  boundary^ 
of  the  arena,  and  he  bade  aU,  as  many  as  had  come  as  their 
wooers,  to  decide  by  contests  of  feet  which  maiden  each  one 
of  the  heroes  should  possess. 

*  V.  91 :  *.  e.  at  Megara. 

*  y.  92 :  or,  distress,  i.  e,  having  by  liis  victories  escaped  the  igno* 
minions  silence  to  which  the  name  of  the  defeated  is  consigned. 

'  y.  98  :  i.  e.  let  every  citizen,  whether  firiend  or  enemy,  not,  &c. 

»  V.  94  ;  or,  disparage. 

^  v.  98  :   secretly,  or  breathing  a  silent  prayer. 

^  V.  103  :   i.  e.  Telesicrates. 

^  y.  105 :  or,  according  to  Dissen's  reading,  doiSav — iraXacd  B6Ka, 
but  from  me,  desirous  as  I  am  to  quench  my  thirst  of  songs,  a  certain 
ancient  £une,  i.  f .  an  ancient  &mons  legend,  of  thy  ancestors  demands  of 
me  the  debt,  that  I  should  again  awaken  it. 

*  y.  114 :  or  goal. 
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And  tlms  did  the  Libyan  Antaeus,  joining  her  in  marriage, 
give  a  bridegroom  to  his  daughter  :  at  the  line^  of  the  arena 
he  placed  her,  having  decked  her  in  fair  attire,  to  be  the 
highest  prize  :  and  before  them  all  he  said,  that  he,  who  first 
bounding  forward  should  touch  her  garments  with  either 
hand  around  °^  should  lead  her  away  as  his  bride.  Then 
Alexidamus,  when  he  had  swiftly  run  the  rapid  course, 
taking  the  much-prized  maiden  by  the  hand  with  his  hand, 
led  through  the  crowd  of  the  equestrian  Nomades.  Many  a 
leaf  indeed  and  crown  did  they  throw  upon  him  ;  and  many 
wings  of  victory  "*  had  he  previously  obtained. 
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Inscribed  to  Hippocleas  (son  of  Phricias  ?)  of  Pelinnseum  in  Thessaly, 
rictor  in  the  race  of  the  ^iavkoQ  of  boys  :  01.  69,  3 — B.O.  502,  when 
Pindar  was  only  twenty  years  old  :  sung  probably,  according  to  Bergk, 
by  a  chorus  of  &e  inhabitants  of  Cranon,  on  the  entry  of  the  triumphal 
procession  into  Larissa ;  according  to  Dissen,  at  Pelinnseum. 


1 — 30 :  The  praise  and  illustrious  descent  of  the  conqueror  and  his 
family,  the  Aleuadae.  Yet  complete  happiness  cannot  be&ll  men : 
no  one  can  climb  heaven,  nor  reach  the  Hyperboreans.  31 — 60  : 
Tet  Perseus  feasted  with  them,  through  the  &vour  and  guidance  of 
Athene.  51  :  Praises  of  the  conqueror  and  his  friend  Thorax  (one  of 
the  Aleuadss),  at  whose  request  Pindar  composed  this  ode. 

Happy  is  Laoedsemon,  blessed  is  Thessaly ;  for  the  race  ot 
Heracles  best-in-the-%ht,  descended  from  one  fe-ther,  reigns 
over  both.  Do  I  boastftdly  utter  aught  out  of  due  season  % 
No,  but  Pytho*  and  Pelinnseum  call  aloud  upon  me,  and  the 
sons  of  Aleuas  call  <doud  upon  me,  willing  me  to  draw  down 
on  Hippocles  the  renowned  voice  belonging  to  the  festal 
procession  of  men. 

For  he  tries  the  contests  j  and  to  the  assembly  of  the 
neighbouring  states  the  Farnasian  vale  has  proclaimed  him 

*  V.  118 :  or,  limit. 

^  V.  120 :  i.  t.  casting  both  his  hands  around  them. 
°  125 :  i,  e,  many  crowns,  on  whdch  he  would  soar,  as  on  vmgs,  to 
immortaiity.  *  v.  5 :  *.  c.  a  Pythian  victory. 
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the  first  of  the  youthful  racers  in  the  double  course.  O 
Apollo,  sweet  is  both  the  end  and  the  commencement  of 
human  affairs  made,  when  a  deitj  gives  the  impulse  :  he 
doubtless  by  thy  counsels  has  accomplished  this  ;  and  in  re- 
gard of  family  excellence,  he  has  trod  ifi  the  footsteps  of  his 
sire,  twice  Olympian  victor  in  the  war-sustaining  arms  of 
Ares  ;^  and  the  contest  hdd  beneath  the  rock  at  Cirrha  sur- 
rounded by  wide  meadows,  made  Phricias  victorious  in  the 
foot-race.  May  fortune  attend  them,  so  that  even  in  after 
days  splendid  wealth  may  bloom  to  them,  and  having  ob- 
tained of  the  things  that  are  held  delightful  in  Greece*^  no 
small  share,  may  they  not  meet  with  envious  reverses  fix>in 
the  gods  :  may  the  deity  be  propitious  to  them  in  heart  !  ^ 
But  blessed  and  to  be  sung  by  poets  is  that  man,  who  by- 
hands  or  by  excellence  of  feet  having  gained  the  victory,  has 
carried  off  the  greatest  of  prizes  by  boldness  and  strength, 
and  while  still  Hving  shall  have  seeu  his  youthful  son  duly 
obtaining  the  Pythiaii  crowns.  The  brazen  floor  of  heaven 
indeed  is  never  to  be  mounted  by  him,  but  as  many  glories 
as  we  of  mortal  race  attain  to,  in  these  he  reaches  to  the 
farthest  voyage.® 

But  neither  by  sea,  nor  travelling  by  land  canst  thou 
discover  the  wondrous  path  to  the  assembly  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans ;  with  whom  Perseus,  the  leader  of  the  people,  once 
feasted,  having  entered  their  mansions,  when  he  came  upon 
them  sacrificing  fiemaous  hecatombs  of  asses  to  the  deity ; 
with  whose  festal  banquets  and  songs  of  praise  Apollo  ever  is 
especially  delighted,  and  he  laughs  beholding  the  rampant 
wantonness  of  the  beasts.^  And  in  their  habits  s  the  muse 
is  not  an  alien  yrom  tM8  nation  ;  but  everjrwhere  choral  bands 
of  maidens,  and  the  tones  of  lyres,  and  the  sounds  of  flutes 
are  agitated,^  and  with  the  golden  laurel  having  wreathed 
their  locks  they  feast  joyously.     And  neither  disease  nor  de- 

^  y.  12 :  or,  but  his  inborn  valour  makes  him  tread  in  the  steps  of  his 
sire,  &c.  ^  v.  19  :  w,  of  the  honours  in  Greece. 

*  V.  22 :  Wf  "  the  deity  cUone  may  have  his  heart  free  from  sor- 
row."— ff. 

*  V.  29 :  or,  he  measures  out  these  to  the  extreme  bound  of  sailing, 
t.  e.  thete  he  carries  out,  or  goes  through,  to  the  furthest  point  of  perfection. 

'  V.  86  :  i,  e.  the  wanton  pbiy  of  the  rearing  and  braying  brutes. 

«  V.  37  :  or,  in  agreement  with  their  manners. 

^  V.  39  :  or,  are  roused ;  or,  are  awakened  into  life. 
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structive  old  age  approaches^  the  sacred  race;  but  apart  from 
toils  and  battles  they  dwell,  incurring  not  the  penalty  of 
rigorous  Nemesis.  But  breathing  forth  valour,  the  son  of 
Danae  in  times  past  came,  and  Athene  led  him,  to  the  throng 
of  blessed  men ;  and  he/ore  ihcU  he  visited  the  Hyperboreans 
he  slew  the  Gorgon,  and  came  bringing  to  the  islanders  J  the 
head  variegated  with  hair  of  snakes,^  a  stony  death.  But,  if 
the  gods  perform  it,  nought  ever  appears  to  be  incredible  for 
me  to  wonder  at. 

Heat  thy  oar,  0  Muse,  and  speedily  fasten  firm  in  the  earth 
tlie  anchor  dropped  from  the  prow,  so  as  to  he  a,  bulwark  against 
the  sunken  rocL  For  the  flower  of  hymns  of  praise,  like  a 
bee  hovering  here  and  there,  directs  my  song  at  one  time  to 
one,  and  at  another  time  to  another.^ 

But  I  trust,  while  the  Ephyrseans  pour  forth  around  the 
Peneus  my  sweet  strain,  to  render  with  these  my  songs  Hi^ 
pocleas  even  still  more  conspicuous  among  his  equals  in  age 
and  his  elders  on  account  of  the  crowns  he  has  won,  and  to 
make  him  the  object  of  care  to  youthful  maidens.  For  the 
love  of  different  objects  inwardly  excites  the  minds  of  differ- 
ent men ;  but  what  each  eagerly  desires  to  gain,  let  eacli  if 
he  shall  have  obtained  it,  hold  fast°^  his  heart's  desire,  sur- 
passing words,  which  he  now  possesses;  for  what  will  happen 
in  a  year's  time  is  without  mark  whereby  to  foreknow  it. 

I  confide  in  the  gentle  friendship  of  Thorax,^  who  eagerly 
desires  my  services®  and  has  yoked  the  four-horsed  car  of  the 
Pierides,  loving  me  who  love  him  in  return,  leading  me  who 
again  lead  him  kindly.P 

To  him  that  maketh  proof,  both  gold  and  the  upright 
mind  shine  when  tested.^ 

We  shall  praise  indeed  the  noble  brothers  of  Thoraxf  be- 

*  ▼.  41 :  lU,  is  mingled  with. 

J  v.  47  :  t.  c  to  the  Seriphians. 

^  ▼.  48  :  i.  e.  with  snaky  locks. 

'  ▼.  54  :  or,  like  a  bee,  rushes  first  to  one  and  then  to  another  subject. 

■  v.  62 :  or,  enjoy. 

>*  v.  64 :  one  of  the  Aleuadse,  at  whose  request  Pindar  composed 
this  ode.  <*  v.  65  :  or,  labours  for  my  sake. 

P  \.  QQ:  i.  e,  who  both  of  us  do  each  other  mutual  good  offices  in  turn. 

<i  y.  67 :  t.  e.  true  friendship  is  known  by  the  proof  of  adversity,  as 
gold  is  known  by  the  touchstone. 

'  V.  69  :  i.  e.  Eurypylus  and  Thrasydaens. 
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cause  they  raise  aloft  tlie  republic  of  tlie  Thesaalians^  and. 
promote  its  advancement ;  for  the  hereditary-cherished, 
guidance  of  states  is  in  the  hands  of  the  good. 
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Inscribed  to  Thrasydseus,  a  boy  of  Thebes,  victorious  in  the  stadimn  o£ 
boys :  OL  75,  3.  B.C.  478  :  sang  at  Thebes,  in  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenus. 

ABGiJUEirr. 
1 — 16 :  Invocation  of  the  conqueror's  nalave  deities,  Semele,  Ino,  ajid 
Alcmena.     17 — 37  :  Digression  on  the  story  of  Orestes  and  the  crime 
of  Clytemnestra.     38 — 64  :  Praise  of  the  conqueror's  and  his  &ther*s 
victories  ;  their  fortune  above  that  of  tyrants. 

Daughters  of  Cadmus,  Semele  dwelling  in  the  same  city  as^ 
the  Olympian  goddesses,  and  Ino  Lencothea^  partner  of  the 
same  chamber  -with^  the  Ocean  Nereids,  come  with  the 
mother  of  Heracles,  parent  of  the  best  of  children,  to  Melia^^' 
to  the  sanctuary  where  golden  tripods  are  treasured ;  the 
tntMwry  which  Loxias  has  especially  honoured  and  named 
Ismenium,^  veracious  seat  of  prophets. 

O  daughters  of  Harmonia,  whither  even  now  he  calls  the 
assembled  troop  of  heroines  that  dwell  in  the  country®  to 
come  together ;  that,  at  the  commencement  of  evening,  you 
may  loudly  celebrate  hallowed  Themis  and  Pytho  and  the 
navel  of  the  earth  that  judgeth  righteously,  a  song  of  praise 
for  seven-gated  Thebes  and  the  games  of  Girrha ;  in  which 
Thrasydseus  has  rendered  famous^  his  paternal  hearth,  by 
casting  upon  it  the  third  crown  of  vicUyry,^  conquering  in]the 
rich  fields  of  Pylades,^  the  friend  of  Laconian  Orestes. 

Whom  in  truth,  when  his  father  was  murdered,  Arsinoe, 
his  nurse,  rescued  from  the  cruel  hands  of  Clytemnestra^  out 

•  OTf  neighbour  of  ^  *.  e.  companion  o£ 

^^  V.  4  :  a  deified  heroine,  mother  of  Ismenius  and  Tenerus. 
'  w,  seat  of  knowledge.     Qu.  *  or,  of  local  heroines. 

'  V.  13  :  <»•,  has  caused  to  be  remembered. 

»  V.  14  :  OTf  "in  which  Thrasydseus  reminded  his  &mily  of  former 
victories  by  adding  a  third/'  or^  tfivavt  fi,  has  put  a  subject  in  my  mind. 
^  V.  15 :  i.  e.  in  Crissa,  near  Delphi. 
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of  the  woefdl  stiatageiOy  when  the  pitiless  woman,  with  the 
bright  hrasB  sent,  along  with  the  spirit  of  Agamemnon  to  the 
shady  bank  of  the  Acheron,  Dardanian  Cassandra,  daughter 
of  Priam.^  Whether  was  it  so,  that  Iphigenia  slaughtered  at 
the  fhiripus,  &r  from  her  native  coimtrj,  provoked  her  to 
arouse  her  wrath  fierce  of  device  ?  J  Or  was  it  that  nocturnal 
embraces  led  her  astray,  seduced  by  a  stranger's  bed  ?  But 
this  is  the  most  hatefdl  sin  for  youthftd  wives  to  commit, 
and  ime  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceal,  because  of  the 
tongues  of  others  ;  for  townsfolk  are  given  to  evil  speaking. 
For  prosperity  has  envy  to  accompany  it  not  less  thoa 
itself  ;^  but  one  who  lives  in  a  low  station,^  murmurs"*  un- 
heeded. 

So  the  hero  son  of  Atreus,  having  returned  at  length  to 
&r-£amed  Amyclae,  himself  died,  and  brought  to  destruction 
the  prophetic  maiden,  after  that  he  had  destroyed  the  luxu- 
rious houses'^  of  the  Trojans,  burnt  along  vnth  their  dty  on 
account  of  Helen.^* 

So  it  was  that  he,  the  in£uit  child,P  came  to  Strophius,  his 
aged  friend,  dwelHng  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus ;  but  by  the 
help  of  tarrying  Ares^  he  killed  his  mother,  and  laid 
^gisthus  low  with  murderous  destruction.' 

Either,  in  truth,  O  my  friend,  I  have  strayed  fix>m  my 
path  ^  at  the  meeting  of  the  roads  where  the  paths  inter- 
change, having  previously  advanced  by  a  straight  track,  or 
some  wind  has  cast  me  out  of  my  course,  as  it  does  a  skiff  on 
the  sea. 

But  it  is  thy  part,  O  Muse,  since  for  my  pay  thou  hast 
agreed  to  lend  thy  voice  hired  for  silver,  to  apply  thy  voice* 
to  various  themes,  either  now  at  all  events  for  his  father  the 
Pythian  victor,  or  for  Thrasydseus,  whose  gladness  and  glory 
blazes  bright. 

*  v.  19  :  or,  daughter  of  Piiam  offspring  of  Dardanus. 
i  oTf  which  raged  with  a  heavy  hand. 

^  V.  29  :  i.  c  entails  a  proportionate  amount  of  enrjr. 

'  V.  30  :  or,  of  a  low  spirit.  ™  y.  30  :  Qu.  utters  his  calumnies. 

*  ▼.  34  :  lit.  houses  of  luxuiy. 

*  y.  34  :  or,  when  he  had  depriyed  of  their  luxuiy  the  houses  of  the 
Trojans,  burnt,  or,  worn  out,  on  account  of  Helen. 

I*  y.  35  :  or,  head.  ^  y.  36 :  or,  with  late  slaughter. 

'  V.  87 :  or,  laid  ^gisthus  low  on  the  very  place  of  AgamenmwCt 
murder.  ■  y.  42  :  or,  wag  thy  tongw  on,  &c. 
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In  the  first  place  victorious  in  the  chariots,  they  in  times 
past  obtained  the  swift  Olympic  glory  of  renowned  contests' 
with  their  steeds ;  and  at  I^ho  too,  haidng  descended  as 
competitors  to  the  naked  stadium,  they  put  to  shame  the 
Grecian  host  by  their  speed.  May  I  love  the  honours  that 
the  gods  bestow,  seeking  ordy  what  is  attainable,^  while  my 
strength  lasta^  For  as,  of  aU  conditions  of  life  in  the  state, 
I  find  the  middle  blessed  with  the  longest  prosperity,^  I 
despise^  the  lot  of  royalty ;  and  I  strive  after  distinctions 
which  are  open  to  all  ;y  but  jealous  punishments  are  averted, ' 
if  anyone  having  gained  the  highest  success  in  these,^  and 
living  in  .quiet,  has  avoided  offensive  insolence:  and  dark 
death  will  be  to  him  more  glorious,^  bequeathing  to  his  be- 
loved race  the  honour  of  a  good  name,  the  best  of  posses- 
sions. ^ 

Which  praise  spreads  abroad  the  &me  of  lolaus  son  of 
Iphicles,  praised  in  song,  and  the  might  of  Castor  and  thee, 
O  King  Polydeuces,  sons  of  gods ;  at  one  time,  every  other 
day,^  dwelling  in  the  seat  of  Therapnse,  and  at  another  time 
in  Olympus. 

*  V.  47  :  *.  €.  the  glory  of  swiftness  at  Olympia. 
"  V.  50 :  or,  what  is  moderate. 

^  V.  51 :  or,  in  the  vigour  of  my  age. 

^  V.  42 :  or,  flourishing  with  more  Uisting  happiness. 

*  V.  54 :  or,  blame. 

^  Y.  55 :  or,  for  the  sake  of,  i.  e.  to  praise,  those  noble  qualities  in 
which  all  take  interest. 

*  y.  56:  i.  e.  Nemesis  is  averted ;  or,  reading  ^ovepol  S*  dfivvovrai 
arq,,  cl  tiq  k.t.X.,  for  the  envious  are  repelled  to  their  own  hurt,  *.  e. 
they  injure  only  themselves.  If  any  one  having  gained  the  highest  point 
of  happiness,  &c.  &c.  or,  reading  (pOovfpoi  d*dfivvovTai,  rav  d*  d  tic  k,t.\. 
even  the  envious  are  repelled,  if  of  these  victories,  &c. 

*  V.  57  :  t.  e.  in  victories  in  the  puhlic  games. 

^  V.  58 :  lit.  he  will  at  the  last  obtain  a  fiurer  gbomy  destiny. 

^  y,  58:  or  bequeathing  to  his  beloved  fisunily  the  most  excellent  pre- 
sent of  possessions,  Kpariffrav  x<^p(v  KTtdviav,  viz,  a  gift  that  is  well 
spoken  of,  lifiowfiov  x^P^'^f  i-  ^-  ^^  honourable  name. — Cook. 

'  V.  63  :  t.  e,  on  alternate  days. 
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Inscribed  to  Midas  of  Agrigentum^  who  twice  won  the  prize  for  flute> 
playing  in  the  Pythian  games,  and  once  in  the  Panathensea  :  01.  71,  3. 
B.C.  494,  or  01.  72,  3.  B.C.  490  :  sung  at  Agrigentum,  when  the 
Tictor  entered  the  city  in  triumphal  procession. 

ARGUMENT. 

t — 12  :  Invocation  of  Acragas  (Agrigentum)  both  as  a  city  and  a  heroine. 
13 — 27  :  Digression  on  the  invention  of  the  flute  by  Athene.  27 — 32 : 
Moral  reflections  on  the  uncertainty  of  human  happiness. 

I  BEG  of  thee,  O  lover  of  splendour,  fairest  of  mortal  cities^ 
seat  of  Persephone,  thou,  who  at  the  banks  of  Acragas  grazed 
by  sheep,  inhabitest  the  hill  covered  by  fair  buildings,  O  Queen, 
propitiously  to  receive,  with  the  good-will  both  of  immortala  ' 
and  of  men,  this  crown  from  glorious  Midas,  borne  oflf  from 
Pytho;  and  to  receive  the  man  himself  that  conquered  Greece* 
in  the  art  which,  in  times  past,  Pallas  Athene  discovered, 
weaving  into  measure^  the  deadly  wail  of  the  bold  Gorgons; 
T^hich,  from  the  maidens'  heads,  and  from  the  unapproach- 
able heads  of  the  serpents,  she  heard  poured  forth  in  their 
direfrd  distress,  when  Perseus  slew  the  third  portion  of  the 
sisters,*^  bringing  destined  ill  both  to  the  sea-girt  Seriphus  and 
to  its  inhabitants.  Truly  he  blinded  the  wondrous^  race  of 
Phorcus,  and  deadly  did  he  render  his  marriage  gift  to  Poly- 
dectes,  and  deadly y  too,  his  mother's  long  slavery,  and  her 
compulsory  union;  after  that  he  had  violently  taken  off  the 
head  of  the  fair-cheeked  Medusa,  he,  the  son  of  Danae,  who, 
we  say,  was  sprung  from  self-flowing  gold. 

But  when  from  these  toils  she  had  rescued  the  beloved 
hero,  the  maiden®  fashioned  the  many-toned  melody  of  pipes, 
that,  by  means  of  instruments  ^  she  might  imitate  the  loud- 
sounding  wail  which  forced  its  ways  from  the  rapid ^  jaws  of 

•  V.  6 :  t.  c.  the  assemblage  of  Grecian  competitors. 
**  V.  8  :  i.  €.  imitating  in  wondrous  connection. 

«  V.  11 :  i.  e.  Medusa,  one  of  the  three  sisters. 

**  V.  13  :  or,  divine.  «  v.  19  :  i,  e,  Pallas. 

'  V.  21  :  i.  e,  by  the  tone  of  the  modulated  instrument. 

*  V.  21 :  or,  wnich  struck  her. — Cook. 

^  V.  20  :  i,  e.  ceaselessly  wailing,  Qu.  clenched. 
H 


haYxng  invented  it^ 
.  is  the  strain  of  many^ 
J.  ---3-*^  .— -ji.-rr  f  jiawH  1*3  which  the  people 
T— •■'-  -ik:««i^  ^laif  afesder  brass  J  and  througlx 
.  J— -"r  s-K-  ^jfc-  rr7  It  lie  Chaiites»  fAe  ci^^ 
-a.-*  1  r  Tir-  .jaet :  3»  the  aacxcd  lot  of  the^ 
:.     ii^i^-z^  ^ — ^riWPi  ^  Ae  stSl  of  the  choral 

te  ^-'  ^. — '.za^  sci-ii:^  aesL  it  appears  not  ^ 
■.T    z»r  I— —  -^IL  iCT^y.  AifHld  he  sopleasCy 

▼-I   •■■3c.  -i-na.  'J^im'j2:z  a  bsb  into  nnex- 
▼-L   -ajTir^  T-   is  aLCiues.  give  a  part  ^ 
•^  xiA.  -  TBc^  -w^L  aix  ,:r»e. 


3.  fcLig  it  to  an  end, 
i;<^oastiiig 
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Euryale.  The  goddess  invented  it,  but,  having  invented  it 
for  mortal  men  to  possess,  she  named  it  the  strain  of  many 
heads  ;^  glorious  remembrancer  of  games  to  which  the  people 
flock,  when  it  passes  through  the  slender  brass.J  and  through 
the  reeds  which  grow  near  the  city  of  the  Charites,  the  dtj/ 
with  beautlM  places  for  the  dance  ;  in  the  sacred  lot  of  the 
nymph  Gephisis,^  faithful  witnesses  qf  the  skiU  of  the  choral 
dancers. 

But  if  there  be  any  happiness  among  men,  it  appears  not  * 
without  toil ;  but  the  Deity  will  surely,  should  he  so  please, 
aooconplish  it  ^  even  to-day.^  But  destiny  cannot  be  avoided  ; 
but  that  time  will  come,  which,  throwing  a  man  into  unex- 
pected events,®  will,  contrary  to  his  notions,  give  a  part  of 
what  he  looks  for,  and  a  part  will  not  give. 

^  Y.  28 :  or,  the  many-headed  time. 

^  V.  25  :  t.  0.  through  the  brass  mouth-piece. 

^  V.  27  :  «.  e.  qear  the  lake  Copaia. 

W.  28  :  i.  e.  it  cannot  be  gained. 

""  Y.  29  :  i.e.  man's  happiness. 

*  V.  SO :  or  J  and  Providence  verily  may  end  it,  bring  it  to  an  end, 
this  day. 

^  v.  31 :  or,  bringing  a  man  into  unexpected  circumstances ;  Qu.  casting 
him  into  despair. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEMEAN  ODES. 


(Extracted  from  Smith's  Dictionaay  of  Greek  and  Soman  AnHqutHes.) 

Kemean  Qames  (vc/iea,  ve^ela,  or  vefAoia),  one  of  the  four 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  held  at 
Nemea^  a  place  near  Cleonae  in  Argolis.  The  various  legends 
respecting  its  origin  are  related  in  the  arguments  of  the 
Scholiasts  to  the  Nemea  of  Pindar,  with  which  may  be 
compared  Pausanias  and  Apollodorus.  All  these  legends^ 
however,  agree  in  stating,  that  the  Nemea  were  originally 
instituted  by  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  in  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Opheltes,  afterwards  called  Archemorus. 
When  the  Seven  arrived  at  Nemea,  and  were  very  thirst}'^, 
they  met  Hypsipyle,  who  was  carrying  Opheltes,  the  child 
of  the  priest  of  Zeus  and  of  Eurydice.  While  she  showed 
to  the  heroes  the  way  to  the  nearest  well,  she  lefb  the  child 
behind,  lying  in  a  meadow,  which  during  her  absence  was 
killed  by  a  dragon.  When  the  Seven  on  their  return  saw 
the  accident,  they  slew  the  dragon,  and  instituted  Ameral 
games  {ay&y  £7rira0ioc),  to  be  held  every  third  year 
{rpiempiKoe).  Other  legends  attribute  the  institution  of 
the  Nemean  Games  to  Heracles,  after  he  had  slain  the 
Kemean  lion ;  but  the  more  genuine  tradition  was,  that  he 
had  either  revived  the  ancient  games,  or  at  least  introduced 
the  alteration  by  which  they  were  from  this  time  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Zeus.  That  Zeus  was  the  god  in  honour  of 
whom  the  games  were  afterwards  celebrated,  is  stated  by 
Pindac     The  games  were  at  first  of  a  warlike  character, 
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and  only  warriors  and  their  sons  were  allowed  to  take  part 
in  them ;  subsequently,  however,  they  were  thrown  open  to 
all  the  Greeks.  The  games  took  place  in  a  grove  between 
Cleonse  and  PhHus.  The  various  games,  according  to  the 
enumeration  of  Apollodoros^  were  borse-radng,  nmmnjg  in 
armour  in  the  stadiimi,  wrestling,  chariot-racing,  and  discus, 
boxing,  throwing  the  spear,  and  shooting  with  the  bow, 
to  which  we  may  add  musical  contests.  The  Scholiasts  on 
Pindar  describe  the  agon  very  imperfectly  as  Itttcikoq  and 
yvuviKoc.  The  prize  given  to  the  victors  was  at  first  a 
chaplet  of  olive-branches,  but  afterwards  a  chaplet  of  green 
parsley.  When  this  alteration  was  introduced,  is  not  certain, 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  an  expression  of  Pindar,  who 
calls  the  parsley  (trikivov)  the  /3orava  Xedvroc,  that  the  new 
prize  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Heracles. 
The  presidency  at  these  games,  and  the  management  of 
them,  belonged  at  different  times  to  Oleonse,  Corinth,  and 
Atgos,  and  from  the  first  of  these  places  they  are  someftiines 
called  aywv  YiXtirvaio^.  The  judges  who  awarded  the  prizes 
were  dressed  in  Mack  robes,  and  an  instance  of  their  justice, 
when  the  Argives  presided,  is  reicoTded  by  Pausanias. 
Respecting  the  time  ait  which  the  Kemean  Games  were 
held,  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  merely  states  that  they  were 
lield  on  the  12th  of  l^e  month  of  Panemus,  though  in  another 
passage  he  makes  a  Eitatement  which  upsets  this  assertion. 
Pausanias  speaks  of  Winter  Nemea^  and  manifestly  distin- 
guishes them  from  otliers  which  were  held  in  summer.  It 
seems  that  for  a  tune  the  celebration  of  the  Nemea  was 
neglected,  and  that  they  were  revived  in  Olympiad  53,  2, 
from  which  time  Eusebius  dates  the  first  Nemead.  Hence- 
forth it  is  eartam  they  were  for  a  long  time  celebrated 
regulariy  twice  in  every  Olympiad,  viz.  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  second  Olympic  year  in  the  winter,  and  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  every  fourth  Olympic  year  in 
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the  summer.  About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  it 
became  customary  in  Argolis  to  reckon  according  to 
!N'emeads. 

In  208  B.C.  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  honoured  by  the 
Argives  with  the  presidency  of  the  Nemean  Games,  and 
Quinctius  Maminius  proclaimed  at  the  Nemea  the  freedom 
of  the  Argives.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  restored  the  horse- 
racing  of  boys  at  the  Nemea,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  ; 
but  after  his  time  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
longer  celebrated,  as  they  are  no  longer  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  writers  of  the  subsequent  period. 
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Inscribed  to  Chromius  (son  of  Agendamus  and  brother-in-law  to  Hiero), 
victoriouB  in  the  chariot-race  at  Nemea:  01.  76,  4.  B.C.  478,  ahortlj 
after  the  founding  of  the  city  ^tna :  sung  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  in 
the  vestibule  of  ti^e  victor's  house,  probably  in  the  presence  of  Rndar. 

ABOUMENT. 

1 — 33 :  Invocation  of  Ortygia,  praise  of  Sicily,  and  of  Chromius,  for 
his  hospitality,  Ac.  83---72  :  Digression  on  the  prowess  shown  by 
Heracles  whilst  yet  in  the  cradle,  and  the  prophecy  of  Tiresias  of  his 
future  exploits.     (Of.  MtLller^  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.  p.  224.) 

HjojiOWED  resting-place  of  the  Alpheus,  Ortygia,  scion*  of 
renowned  Syracuse,  couch^  of  Artemis,  sister  of  Delos,^  from 
thee  the  sweet-sounding  hymn  proceeds  to  set  forth  the 
mighty  praise  of  the  storm-footed  steeds,  for  the  sake  of  <^ 
^tnsean  Zeus ;  and  the  car  of  Chromius  and  Nemea  bid  me 
yoke  a  melody  of  praise  to  their  victorious  deed& 

And  foxmdations  from  the  gods  were  laid  together  with 
the  marvellous  worth  of  that  man.®  And  in  success  is  the 
liighest  summit  of  absolute  glory;  and  the  Muse  loves  to 
remember^  mighty  contests. 

Scatter  now  some  bright  praise  for  the  island  which  Zeus, 
the  lord  of  Olympus,  gave  to  Persephone,  and  confirmed  to 
Her  by  shaking  Im  locks,?  that  he  would  support^  prosperous 
Sicily,  fairest  spot  of  the  fruitful  earth,  by  the  wealthy  ex- 
cellence of  cities.^  And  the  son  of  Cronus  granted  to  her  a 
people  fighting  on  horseback,  mindful  of  brazen-armed  war, 
and  often  too  brought  close  toJ  the  golden^  leaves  of  the 
Olympian  olives. 

I  have  touched  upon  the  seasonably-ofiered  abundance  of 

•  {.  e.  one  of  the  divisions.  ^  i.  e.  tranquil  resting-place. 
«  i.  e.  loved  by  the  goddess  equally  with  Delos. 

•*  or,  to  please. 

•  t.  6.  a  divine  foundation  was  laid  for  Chromius's  success. 

'  or,  record.  f  i.  e,  by  his  nod. 

^  or,  render  illustrious. 

^  t.  e.  by  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  cities. 

^  t.  e.  winning.  ^  t.  e.  glorious. 
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many  subjects,^  hurling  no  falsehood."^  And  I  have  taken 
my  stand  at  the  doors  of  the  court  of  an  hospitable  man, 
singing  his  fair  praises,  where  a  meet  banquet  has  been 
adorned  for  me,  and  the  palace,  too,  is  not  without  experience 
of  strangers  from  a  foreign  soil ;  and  he  has  obtained  hy  his 
hindness  good  men  as  friends  against  those  who  slander,  so  as 
to  oppose  water  against  smoke.^ 

But  various  are  the  arte®  of  different  men,  and  it  behoves 
every  man  walking  in  the  straight  path  to  contend  byP  his 
natural  abilities.  For  strength  works  with  action,^  but  mind 
in  counsel,  so  that  they  to  whom  it  belongs  by  nature^  can 
foresee  the  future. 

O  son  of  Agesidamus,  in  thy  way  of  life^  a/re  to  he  seen  the 
uses*  both  of  these  excettences  and  of  those.^  I  love  not  to  keep 
great  wealth  concealed  in  my  house,  but  to  have  the  enjoy- 
ment of  my  possessions,  and  to  be  well  spoken  of  as  thence 
assisting  my  Mends  ;  cmd  a  mem  is  wise  t^  does  so  ;  for  the 
fears^  of  muoh-suflfering  men  come  impartial.^ 

But  I  zealously  cleave  to  IIera<jles,^  arousing  the  ancient 
tale  concerning  his  mightiest  deeds  of  valour  ;y  how  that,  as 
soon  as  from  the  womb  of  his  mother,  escaping  the  pang  of 
her  who  bore  him,  the  son  of  Zeus  came  forth  with  lus  twin 
brother  into  wondrous  light,*  how  that,  /  say,  he  went  down 
into*  the  saflfron-^yed  swaddling-band,  not  having  escaped 
the  notice  of  Here  of  the  golden  throne ;  but  the  Queen  of 
the  gods,  incensed  in  her  spirit,  forthwith  ^ent  serpents. 
They  indeed,  the  gates  having  been  opened,^  went  to  the 

*  i.  e.  Tipon  the  abundamt  and  opportUDe  praises  of  Sicfily ;  or,  I  have 
gamed  an  approach  to  a  subjed)  offering  many  oj^portimities. 

">  i.  e.  speaking  nought  beyond  the  truth. 

^  i.  e,  against  envy ;  or,  go  cu  to  throw  water  on  the  smoking 
embers.  ^  or,  excellences.  p  or,  according  to. 

^  i.  e.  shows  itself  in  aotion. 

'  i.  e.  so  that  they  who  have  the  natural  fiwulty  of  doing  so.  . 

■  or,  diaracter.  *  or,  advantages. 

^  i.  e.  thou  employest  both  excellences,  both  courage  and  prudence. 

^  or,  boding  expectations. 

^  i.  e.  for  the  inconstancy  of  human  fortune,  and  the  fear  of  a  change 
from  prosperity  to  adversity,  reach  all  alike. 

^  i.e,l  readUy  call  to  mind  his  valiant  deeds. 

3^  or,  wakening  the  ancient  tale  of  his  valour  on  occasion  of  mightiest 
deeds  of  valour  mck  as  Chrornxm  has  now  performed, 

*  i.  e.  into  the  light  of  day.  •  i.  e.  was  vnrapped  in. 
^  i.  e,  through  the  open  gates. 
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wide  recess  of  the  inmost  chamber,  eagerly  desiring  to 
entwine  around  the  children  their  swiftly-moving  jaws ;  but 
he  raised  against  them  erect  his  head,  and  first  essayed  the 
battle,  having  seized  by  the  throats  the  two  serpents  with 
the  hands  from  which  none  could  escape,  and  from  them 
thus  strangled,  lapse  of  time  extinguished  the  lives  from  their 
enormous  limbs.°  But  straightway  an  intolerable  shaft  of 
feax  struck  the  female  attendants,  as  many  as  happened  to 
be  giving  succour  at  the  couch  of  Alcmena  ;  for  she  herself, 
inasmuch  oa  they  fled  infea/r,  having  leaped  from  her  couch 
upon  her  feet  imdressed,  yet*  endeavoured  to  repel  the  fury 
of  the  monsters.  And  quickly  the  leaders  of  the  Cadmeans, 
clad  in  brazen  arms,  thronging  ran  in,  and  Amphitryon  came 
brandishinga  sword  naked  of  its  scabbard,  uimj^At^on,  smitten 
by  sharp  grief  For  a  woe  of  his  own  presses  every  one  alike, 
but  the  heart  is  soon  untroubled  concerning  another's  grief. 

A.nd  he  stood  affected  with  grievous  and  sweet  amazement. 
Por  he  beheld  the  uncommon  courage  and  might  of  his  son ; 
and  the  immortals  had  made  the  tidings  of  the  messengers 
to  be  contradictory.  And  he  summoned  the  distinguished 
prophet  of  highest  Zeus,  who  dwelt  near  at  hand,  the  true 
seer  Tiresias ;  and  he  explained  to  him  and  to  all  his  host 
what  fortunes  he,  Herotdes,  should  meet  with,  how  many 
lawless  monsters  he  should  slay  on  the  land,  and  how  many 
in  the  ocean ;  and  many  a  most  hateful  man  walking  -in 
crooked  insolence  did  the  prophet  assert  that  he,  Heradea^ 
should  give  to  death.  For  when,  too,  the  gods  in  the  plain 
of  Phlegra  should  advance  in  battle  against  the  giants,  by 
the  blows  of  his  shafts,  he  said,  that  their  splendid  hair 
should  be  defiled  with  dust ;  but  that  he  verily  in  peace  for 
all  time  should  obtain  for  aye^  rest,  having  received  the 
excellent  reward  of  his  mighty  toUs,^  in  blissful  mansions 
having  received  blooming  Hebe  as  his  bride^  and  celebrating 
his  marriage  feast,  dwelling  near  Zeus  the  son  of  Cronus^ 
should  be  content  withs  his  august  home. 

^  i.  e.  the  lengtii  of  time  during  which  their  necks  were  aqtieezed 
caused  life  to  leave  their  enormous  limbs. 

*  t.  e.  though  only  half-dad.  •  <rx«Tv  iitu — JB. 

'  or,  reading  iv  (rx^pfp,  fc.r.X.  with  Bisaen,  &c.,  but  that  he  verily  in 
peace  having  obtained  for  all  eternity  uninteimpted  rest  from  his  mighty 
toils,  the  exoellent  reward  of  his  labours.  «  or,  rejoice  in. 
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Inscribed  to  Hmodemus,  an  Athenian,  victorioiiB  in  the  Pancratium  : 
date  unknown  :  sung  at  Athens. 

ABOUMENT. 

1 — ^5  :  As  the  HomeridsB  begin  from  Zeus,  so  TImodemus  has  won  his 
first  victory  in  the  grove  of  Nemean  Zeus.  6 — 25 :  He  will  win  also 
in  the  Isthmian  and  Pythian  games ;  a  prediction  supported  by  the 
numerous  triumphs  of  the  natives  of  Salamis  and  the  Acharniaiis, 
with  whom  the  mmily  of  Timodemus  was  connected. 

Whence  the  Homeridfe,  bards  of  continuous  strains,  generally 
commence  the  opening  of  their  song  from  Zens,  so  also^  had 
this  man  received^  the  first  commencement  of  victory  in  the 
sacred  games,  in  the  grove  famed  in  song  of  !N'emean  Zeus. 

It  is  still  due,  if  destiny,^  guiding  him  straight  in  the  path 
that  his  father  trod,^  hath  given  him  an  ornament  to  mighty 
Athens,  that  the  son  of  Timonous  should  also  cull  the  fiaires€ 
prime  of  the  Isthmian  games,  and  should  conquer  in  the 
Pythian  contests.  And  it  is  reasonable  that  Orion  should 
advance  not  far  from  the  mountain  Pleiads.® 

But  Salamis,  in  sooth,  has  power  to  rear  a  warrior  hero. 
In  Troy,  indeed,  Hector  heard  of  ^  the  force  of  Ajax ;  and 
thee,  O  Timodemus,  the  sturdy-souled  might  of  the  pancra- 
tium will  promote  to  honour.  And  Achamae,  filmed  of 
ancient  days,  abounds  in  heroes  ;  and  as  concerns  all  things 
in  the  games,^  the  Timodemidae  are  named  before  all  others 
as  fiir  superior. 

Near  lofty  Parnassus  first,  they  bore  off  six  victories  fix)m 
the  contests ;  but,**  at  the  hands  of  Corinthian  men  cls  judges 
of  the  games,  in  the  winding  vales  of  valiant  Pelops,  they, 
before  this  time,  were  brought  near  to*  eight  crowns ;  and 
seven  they  toon  in  Nemea;  and  at  home  in  Athens,  more 

*  i.e.  an  the  HomeridsB  commence  their  song  from  Zeus^  so  too. 
^  or,  gained.  ^  or,  his  time  of  life. 
^  i.  e.  in  the  path  of  victory. 

*  i  e.  that  Orion  should  follow  close  behind  them;  q.  d,  it  is  prohahle 
that  he  who  has  won  in  one  contest,  wOl  also  win  in  others  to  come. 

'  i.  e.  felt.  V  i.  e.  in  the  games  as  &r  as  concerns  t?tenu 

^  i,  €,  and  next.  *  i.  e,  they  won. 
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than  can  be  counted  in  the  contest  of  Zeus.^  Whom,i  O 
citizens,  celebrate  in  your  songs  for  Timodemus'  sake  at  his 
glorious  return,  and  begin  the  song  with  sweet-strained  voice. 


NEMEAN  III. 

Inscribed  to  Aristooleides  (son  of  Aristophanes)  of  JSgina,  victorious  in 
the  Pancratium.  The  ode  was  composed  long  after  the  victory  which 
it  celebrates^  and  was  sent  to  ^gina  and  sung  at  the  commemoration  of 
the  victory  on  the  return  of  the  Nemean  festival,  before  the  conquest 
of  Mgm&  hj  the  Athenians :   01.  80,  3  or  4.    B.C.  458  or  457. 

ABGUMENT. 

1 — 12  :  Proemium.  Invocation  of  the  Muse.  12 — 26 :  The  praise  of 
Aristooleides,  whom  the  poet  declares  to  have  performed  deeds  worthy 
of  the  ancient  Myrmidons,  and  to  have  reached  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
26 — 64  :  Eulogy  of  the  valiant  acts  of  the  ^acidse,  through  all  the 
three  stages  of  human  life.  65 — end :  The  poet  returns  to  Aristo- 
oleides, and  completes  the  catalogue  of  his  achievements. 

O  HONOURED  Muse,  our  mother,  I  entreat  thee,  come  on  the 
high  festival  of  the  Nemean  games  to  the  Doric  isle  -^gina, 
frequented  by  many  a  stranger.  Since  by  the  water  of  the 
Asopus,  youths  who  build  honied  songs  of  triumph  await, 
eagerly  expecting  thy  voice. 

One  deed  thirsts  for  one  reward,  and  another  for  another, 
and  victory  in  the  games  most  loves  the  song,  the  meetest 
attendant  of  crowns  of  victory  and  deeds  of  excellence.  Of 
which  melody  a  bounteous  supply  afford  from  my  skill.  But 
commence,  O  Mtise,  daughter  of  Zefoa,  the  excellent  hymn  to 
the  Lord  of  the  cloudy  heaven,  and  I  will  join  it  to  their 
lays  and  to  the  lyre.  And  Zeu^  will  hold  this  thy  labour 
pleasing,  the  ornament  as  it  were  of  the  land,*  where  dwelt 
of  old  the  Myrmidons,  whose  anciently-famed  assembly  of 
the  games  Aristocleides,  by  thy  ordinance,^  did  not  disgrace 
with  the  reproach  of  cowcvrdvce^  by  yielding,  in  the  very 
mighty  host  of  the  Pancratium;   but  of  wearisome  blows 

^  i.  e.  in  the  Oljmpeia  at  Athens.  ^  i.  e,  Zeus. 

»  V.  12 :  or,  and  the  grace  of  this  land,  i.  e.  tJie  cfioruSf  shall  have 
a  pleasing  toil — B. ;  or,  and  the  ode  will  have  a  pleasing  labour,  viz.  the 
honouring^  of  a  land. — Cook. 

*  V.  15 ;  i.  e.  thanks  to  thee. 
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a  wholesome -remedy,  viz,  the   praise  of  victory  in  Neanea 
certainly  with-the^eep-plain,  doth  he  bear  o&^ 

But  sinoe,  fair  of  person  and  achieving  deeds  worthy  of 
his  form,  the  &on  of  Aristophanes  has  reached  the  highest 
praises  of  manhood,  yet  no  further  onwards  it  is  easy  Jbr 
him  to  traverse  the  impassable  sea  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Heracles,  which  the  hero-god  placed  as  illustrious  witnesses 
g£  his  fcMTthest  voyaging;  and  he  subdued  enormous  monsters 
in  the  deep,  and  he  thoroughly  searched  out  the  streams  of 
the  swamps  imtil  he  reached  the  home-conducting  goal  of  his 
return,*  and  he  dejSned  the  earth.® 

My  spirit,  to  what  foreign  promontory'  dost  thou  torn 
aside  my  course  1  To  -^Eacus  and  to  his  race  I  bid  thee  bring 
thy  Muse. 

And  the  bloom  of  justice,  which  is  to  praise  the  brave, 
attends  this  my  word;  nor  are  desires  for  what  is  alien 
preferable  for  a  man  to  have.s  Seek  /or  subject  maUer  at 
home ;  and  thou  hast  already  a  fitting  theme  for  praise,  ao 
as  to  sing  something  sweet* 

In  ancient  excellence^  Peleus  rejoiced,*  when  he  had  cut 
his  exceeding  great  spear ;  FdeuSy  who  too  alone  without  an. 
army  took  lolcos,  and  won  maritime  Thetis  not  without 
toil  And  widely-potent  Telamon,  the  comrade  of  lolaus, 
overcame  Laomedon ;  and  of  yore  he  followed  him^  against 
the  might  of  the  Amazons  armed  with  the  brazen  bow,  nor 
did  fear  that  tameth  men  quell  the  vigour  of  his  souL 

But,  by  iunate  excellence  one  mightily  prevails ;  but  he 
who  hath  only  what  he  has  learnt,  he,  I  say,  a  man  destitute  of 
real  worth,  beiog  of  one  spirit  at  one  time  and  of  another  at 
another  time,  never  descends  ^  with  a  sure  foot,  but  tries  at 
numberless  excellences  with  a  mind  that  completes  nothing. 

«  V.  18  :  or,  he  bears  off  in  low-lying  Nemea  certainly,  the  praise  of 
victory,  a  healthful  remedy  of  painflil  blows. 

<^  Y.  25 :  t.  e.  the  goal  or  limit  that  sent  him  back  on  his  return  home- 
wards. 

^  Y.  26  :   i.  e.  made  it  known  to  extend  thus  £u*,  and  no  further. 

'  V.  27  :   dKpav,  Qu.  coast. 

fi^  V.  30  :   i.  e.  celebrate  not  foreign  glory  before  native  worth. 

*  V.  32  :   i.  e.  though  advanced  in  years. 

W.  33  :  or,  Peleus  still  rejoices  in  his  ancient  &me  for  noble  deeds, 
i.  e.  is  stiU  praised  in  ancient  tales  of  valiant  deeds,  or,  among  ancient 
worthies.  "^  v.  39 :  i.  e.  lolaus. 

W.  42  :  or,  comes  not  to  the  mark. 
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The  yellow-hflired  AcMlles  dwelling  at  first  "^  in  the  home 
of  Philyra,  being  a  child  used  to  play  afc  mighty  deeds,  often 
brandishing  with  his  hands  his  javelin  with  short  head,  and 
like  the  winds  in  swiftness  used  in  combat  to  work  slaughter 
on  the  fierce  lions,  and  used  to  slay  wild  boars,  and  bore 
their  breathless  bodies^  to  the  Centaur  the  son  of  Cronus;  as 
soon  as  he  was  six  years  old,  and  so  he  did  through  all  the 
after  time :  him  woidd  Artemis  and  the  bold  Athena  look 
with  marvel  on,  as  he  slew  the  stags  without  the  aid  of  dogs 
and  ensnaring  nets  ;  for  he  prevailed  by  swiftness  of  foot. 

But  I  have  to  tdl  this  tale  told  by  those  of  former  days ; 
h4)w  thoit  sage  Chiron  reared  Jason  within  his  strong  roof,  and 
next  Asclepius,  whom  he  taught  the  soflrhanded  adminis- 
tering of  remedies ;  and  how  that  at  another  time  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  Felevs  Nereus'  daughter  with  her  fair  fruits,^ 
and  reared  for  her  her  mightiest  oflfepring,  nourishing  his 
whole  soul  with  all  that  was  befitting ;  in  order  that,  wafted 
by  the  sea-blasts  of  the  winds  beneath  Troy,  he  might 
withstand  the  spear-clashing  war-cry  of  the  Lycians  and 
Phrygians  and  Dardanians,  and  engaging  his  hands  in  battle 
with  the  spear-beanng  Ethiopians,  that  he  might  fix  it  in 
his  mind,P  that  th^  master  Memnon,  the  bold  cousin  of 
Helenus,  might  no  more  return  back  home. 

The  far-shining  glory  of  the  -^acidae  is  attached  to  this 
quarter  ;^  O  Zeus,  thee  I  address,  for  th&y  {the  jEaddce)  a/re 
thy  blood,  and  to  thee  belongs  the  Nemeom  contest,  which 
my  hymn  has  aimed  at/  chanting  with  the  voices  of  youths 
sweet  praises  in  honour  of  the  land. 

And  a  loud  acclaim  well  befits  victorious  Aristocleides, 
who  has  wedded  to  glorious  report  this  island  and  the  holy 
Theorion  by  his  glorious  endeavours  to  obUmi  victory  in  the 
gomes. 

In  trial  the  perfection  of  those  things  is  clearly  seen^  in 
which  a  man  is  superior  to  others;  amd  thus  is  the  svperiority 
of  Aristodeides  ^seen,  as  a  child  among  young  children,  and  cu 

"  V.  43  :  OTf  abiding  one  portion  of  his  life,  i,  e.  during  his  youthful  years. 

"  [v.  48 :   or,  with  breatmess,  i.  e.  panting  frame,  bore  tftem. 

°  Y.  56  :  or,  the  parent  of  fair  fruits  ,•  Qu.  "  bleaaing  the  fruits  of 
woman's  womb. " —  Wordsworth.    A  ihena  cmd  A  ttica, 

P  V.  62  :   *.  e.  might  especially  provide. 

*i  V.  64  :  or,  is  connected  with,  hangs  from^  this  quarter,  i.  e,  from 
the  deeds  of  Achilles. 

'  y.  65 :   i.  e.  has  endeavoured  to  set  forth. 
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a  man  among  men,  and  a  third  time'  among  the  elders  ; 
according  to  the  portion  of  life  which  we  severally  hold,  t^^ 
the  race  of  mortals.  And  length  of  life  brings  also  foiix- 
excellences,*  and  bids  us  think  wisely  of  the  present.^  Frona. 
which  he  is  not  distant  J 

Farewell,  my  friend !  I  send  in  truth  to  thee  this  honey 
aiingled  with  white  milk,^  and  the  mingled  foam^  han^ 
round  the  brirriy  a  draught  to  be  sung  with  the  .MoUsltl 
breath  of  flutes,  late  though  it  be.  But  amongst  the  winged 
ones  the  eagle  is  swift ;  the  eagle  that  suddenly  seizes,  though, 
chasing  after  it  from  a&r,  his  blood-stained  prey  with  his 
talons;  but  croaking  daws  haunt  the  lowly  regions.  On. 
thee,  feir-enthroned  Clio  fevouring,*  on  account  of  thy  vic- 
torious courage,  from  Kemea  and  from  Epidaurus,  and  from 
Megara  too  hath  the  light  of  glory  shone. 
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Inscribed  to  Timasarchus  (son  of  Timocritus)  of  ^Egina,  victorious  in  the 
wrestling-match  of  boys  ;  probably  shortly  before  01.  80.  B.C.  456 ; 
sung  in  .^^Sgina  while  the  procession  was  moving  through  the  streets 
of  the  city.  

ABGUMENT. 

Proemium.  1 — 8  :  The  power  of  song  to  refresh  and  solace  after  the 
toils  of  the  contest.  9 — 32  :  Praise  of  the  victories  of  Timasarchus. 
82 — 69  :  The  poet  recalls  himself  from  this  theme,  and  after  con- 
descending to  notice  and  castigate  those  who  maligned  him  and  his 
poetic  powers,  passes  on  to  the  praise  of  the  race  of  the  ^acidse  and 
their  worship  in  many  lands.  69 — end  :  Praise  of  the  race  of  the 
TheandridsB  (the  conqueror's  femily) ;  of  Callicles  the  uncle ;  and 
Euphanes  a  poet,  the  grand&ther  of  the  conqueror;  and  Melesias,  his 
training-master. 

The  mirth  of  the  banquet  is  the  best  physician  for  toils  that 
are  decided;  but  sage  lays,  daughters  of  the. Muses,  soothe 

*  V.  73  :   or,  reading  rpirov  fikpoQf  his  third  portion  of  superiority, 

*  V.  74  :   i.  e.  gives  us  a  fourth  wisdom  too. 

*  V.  75  :   i.  e.  bids  us  enjoy  the  present  moment. 

'  V.  76  :   i.  e.  all  which  excellences  are  posse-ssed  by  Aristocleides. 

*  V.  77  :   i.  e,  this  sweet  Boeotian  draught  to  thy  banquet. 

*  V.  78  :   or,  froth,  of  the  liquor. 
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him*  when  they  reach  him.  Nor  doth  warm  water  so  much 
refiresh-by-moistening  the  limbs^  as  praise  linked  with  the 
lyre.  And  words  outHve  the  deeds  ihey  cdehrate,  whatever 
words,  with  the  aid  of  the  Charites,  the  tongue  may  draw 
out  fix)m  the  deep  heart. 

May  it  be  allowed  me  to  dedicate  this  strarn^  to  Zeus  son 
of  Cronus,  and  to  Kemea  and  to  the  wrestling  of  Timesar- 
chuSy  as  a  prelude  to  my  hymn ;  and  may  the  fidr-towered 
seat  of  the  .^EacidsB^  receiye  it,  Mgma  which  is,  by  its  justice 
that  aideth  the  stranger,  a  common  light^  to  all. 

But  if  thy  father  iWocritus  were  still  warmed  by  the 
enlivening  sun,  oft  harping  the  changeful  strain,  he  would, 
inclining  his  mind  to  this  song,  have  swelled  the  hymn  of 
victory  which  sends  thee  the  wreath  of  garlands  both'  from 
the  Cleonsean  contest,^  and  from  brilliant  honoured  Athens, 
and  tjoon  in  seven-gated  Thebes;  since  near  the  stately  tomb 
of  Amphitryon  the  Cadmseans  not  unwilling  covered  him 
with  flowers  for  uSgina's  sake.  For  coming  as  a  Mend  to 
friends,  he  passed  down  the  hospitable  city  to  the  blissful  hall 
of  Heracles,^  with  whom  of  yore  the  mighty  Telamon  over- 
threw Troy  and  the  Meropes  and  the  huge  warrior  terrific 
Alcyoneus,  yet  not  before  he  had  destroyed  twelve  four- 
yoked  cars  with  a  mass  of  rock,  and  twice  a£  many  heroes, 
tamers  of  the  steed,  that  rode  therein.  That  man  would 
appear  imskilled  in  the  fortune  of  war,?  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  old  proverb ;  for  it  is  likely  that  "  he  who  does 
must  also  suffer."^ 

But  to  make  a  long  digression,  the  law  of  my  song  aiHd 
the  hastening  hours  forbid  me ;  and  by  a  charm  am  I  dtawn 
away  to  touch  upon  the  day  of  the  new-moon.*  Nevertheless, 
0  my  heart,  although  the  deep  ocean  brine  holds  thee  up  to 
ihe  waist,  resist  the  treachery  ;J  cwwi  then  we  shall  seem,  hx 

•  V.  3  :   i.  e.  the  victorious  athlete,  or  them,  t.  e.  the  toils. 

**  V.  9  :   or,  TO  fiot  ciij,  ic.r.X.  wherefore  may  it  be  allowed  me,  &c. 

«  V.  12  :  t.  e.  -^gina.     *  v.  13  :  w,  safety.      •  v.  17 :  i.  e.  from  Nemea. 

'  v.  2i :  or,  he  entered  as  a  resting-place  the  hospitable  city  to 
approach,  Qu.  to  offer  his  vows  at,  the  blissful  hall  of  Heracles,  i.  e.  the 
Heracleum  or  gymnasium  of  Heracles. 

»  V.  30  ;   or,  unread  in  battles. 

^  v.  32  :  or,  since  it  is  right  that  a  doer  should  also  be  a  sufferer. 

*  V.  35  ;  i.e,  to  celebrate  the  victory  now  before  me. 
W.  37 :  (n-,  plot,  i.  e,  the  calumnies  of  envious  detractors. 

I 
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superior  to  our  adversaries,  to  depart^  in  glory ;  but  some 
other  man  with  envious  look  revolves  a  vam.  thought  in 
secret,  coming  to  nought.  But  to  me  whatever  excellence 
ruling  destiny  has  assigned,  well  I  know  that  coming  time 
shall  accomplish  it,  predestined.^ 

Weave,  my  sweet  lyre,  this  strain  also  forthwith,  conjoined 
with  Lydian  harmony,  beloved  by  (Enone™  and  by  Cyprus  t»o, 
where  Teucer  the  son  of  Telamon  rules  &f  from  his  native 
soil ;  but  Ajax  sways  as  a  tutela/ry  god  his  paternal  native 
Salamis ;  and  in  the  Euxine  Sea  Achilles  rtdes  a  bright  island  ; 
and  Thetis  rules  in  Fthia^  and  Neoptolemus  in  far-stretching 
Epirus,  where  the  projecting  promontories  that  give  pasture 
to  the  cattle  gradually  abpe,  beginning  from  Dodona,  to  the 
Ionian  Sea,  But  lolcos  at  the  foot  of  Pelion,  did  Peleus, 
having  approached  it  with  hostile  hand,  give  reduced  to 
slavery,  to  the  Hsemonians,^  having  experienced  the  crafty 
arts  of  Hippolyta  the  spouse  of  Acastus.  And  by  means  of 
the  cunningly-wrought  sword,  Aoastus  the  son  of  Pelias  by 
ambuscade  was  preparing  deatii  for  him  ;^  but  Chiron  warded 
off  the  dcmger  and  brought  what  was  destined  by  Zeus  to  its 
accomplishment;  and  having  quelled  all-mighty  fire  and 
sharpest  daws  of  daring  Kons,  and  the  edge  of  direst  teeth, 
he  wedded  one  of  the  high-throned  Nereids,  and  beheld  the 
orbed  throne,  seated  on  which  the  kings  of  he^!7en  and  of 
ocean  showed  forth  to  himP  the  gifts  and  the  power  that 
toauld  tfndmrt  to  his  posterity. 

Beyond  the  westward  of  Gadeira^  we  cannot  pass :  turn 
back  again  to  the  land  of  Europa  the  tackling  of  the  ship ; 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  me  to  go  through  the  whole 
tale  of  the  sons  of  JSacus^ 

And  for  the  Theandridss  have  I  come  a  ready  herald  of 
the  games  that-strengthen-the-limbs  at  Olympia,  and  at  the 
Isthmus,  and  at  Nemea  too,  by  agreement.  Where  as  often 
as  they  contend,  they  return  not  home  without  crowns  glori- 
ous with  firuit ;  where  we  hear  that  thy  clan,  O  Timasarchus, 

^  V.  38 :  or,  (xnne  to  land. 

W.  44  :  i.  e,  well  I  know  that  the  fiitnre  will  declare  my  merit  in 
poetry,  of  what  sort  it  is. 
»  V.  46  :  *.  e.  by  JEgwA,  ■  v.  56 :  i.  e.  the  Thesaalians, 

°  V.  69  :   i.  e.  Peleus.  »  v.  68  :  «.  e,  let  him  Bee. 

<i  v.  68  :   Gades. 
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ministers  to^  the  lays  of  victory.  But  if  in  truth  thou 
biddest  me  also  raise  for  CaUides  thy  mother's  brother  a  pil- 
lar T^hiter  thaa  Parian  stone,  gold  when  refined  throws  out 
full  lustre,  and  a  hymn  that  tells  of  valiant  deeds  makes  a 
xnan  equal  in  fortune  to  kings;  tkerefore  let  him  though 
di^elling  near  Acheron,  obtain  my  loud-soundiag  tongue^  at 
the  Isthmicm  games,  where,  in  the  contest  of  the  deep-roanng 
"Wielder  of  the  trident,  he  flourished  with  Corinthian  pars- 
ley;* whom  Euphanes,  thy  aged  grandsire,  O  boy,  in  timse 
past  sang. 

But  todifierent  persons  there  are  different  contemporaries;^ 
but  what  each  has  seen,  these  deeds  each  one  thinks  he  him- 
aeK  can  best  tell. 

In  what  manner  would  one  that  should  praise  Melesias 
twist  back  the  strife,^  interweaving  his  words,^  unconquer- 
able in  his  song^  for  his  omtagomat  to  overthrow,  gentle- 
minded  towards  the  good,  but  a  fierce  opponent  to  his 
adversaries. 


FEMEAN  V. 

Inscribed  to  P^heas  (son  of  Lampo)  of  -^Egina,  victorious  in  the 
Pancratium  of  the  boys,  at  a  date  previous  to  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
B.C.  480  :  song  at  a  banquet  in  iBgina. 

AKGUMENT. 

1 — 9 :  Proemium.  The  poet  announces  the  victory  of  Pytheas.  9 — 18  : 
The  prayers  of  the  ^acidse  at  the  altar  of  Zeus ;  their  flight  from 
JBgina.  19 — 37 :  The  chastity  of  Peleus  and  his  glorious  nuptials. 
37 — end :  The  poet  returns  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  praises  the 
victor's  family,  and  his  training^mafiter  Menander. 

No  sculptor  am  I  so  as  to  carve  statues  that  will  stand 
stationary  and  rest  firm  upon  their  base,*  but  upon  every 

'  V.  79  :  or,  is  pre-eminent  in,  is  foremost  io. 
■  v.  86 :   i.  e.  my  tongue  loud  in  his  praise. 

*  V.  88  :  ».  c.  won  the  parsley  crown. 

**  V.  91 :  t.  e.  each   different    conqueror  has  a  different  poet  con- 
temporary with  him  to  sing  his  exploits. 
^  V.  93  :   i.  e,  struggle  in  the  contest  of  panegyric, 
'^  V.  96  :  t.  e.  coMoff  new  phnuws  in  hia  praise. 

*  V.  94  :  or,  in  his  caseoursew 

'  V.  1 :  or,  according  to  DisMS^  "  resting  upoa  the  same  base." 
l2 
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vessel  of  burthen  and  light  bark,^  sweet  song,  proceed  forth 
from  JSgina^  and  announce  abroad  that  Pytheas,  the  mighty- 
son  of  Lampo,  has  borne  off  the  wreath  of  the  Pancratium  at 
Nemea,  though  not  showing  on  his  chin  the  bloom  of 
summer-hue,  tender  mother  of  the  vine-down,  and  has 
honoured  the  warrior  heroes  the  .^Eacidse,  sprung  up  from 
Cronus  and  Zeus  and  from  the  golden  Kereids,  and  his 
mother-coimtry,  a  land  friendly  to  strangers. 

Which,  formerly  standing  by  the  altar  of  the  Hellenian 
father,  the  renowned  sons  of  Endais  and  the  might  of 
kingly  Phocus  prayed  might  be  blessed  with  brave  men  and 
renowned  for  ships,  and  stretched  forth  together  their  hands 
to  heaven — PhoauSy  I  aay^  the  son  of  the  goddess,  whom 
Psamathea  bore  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean. 

I  fear  to  tell  of  a  monstrous  deed  ventured  upon  not  with 
justice,  how  in  truth  they  came  to  leave  the  glorious  island 
and  what  fortune*^  drove  the  valiant  heroes  from  (Enone. 
I  will  pause  :  not  every  truth,  though  strictly  true,  is  better 
for  showing  its  face  ;<^  and  silence  is  often  the  wisest  thing 
for  a  man  to  understand.  But  if  it  be  resolved  by  me  to 
praise  their  wealth,  or  their  might  of  hands,  or  steel-clad  war, 
let  some  one  mark  me  out  long  leaps  from  this  point :«  I  have 
a  light  spring  of  the  knees,  and  so  do  the  eagles  fly  beyond 
the  ocean. 

And  graciously  to  them  too  did  the  most  lovely  band  of  the 
Muses  sing  on  Pelion,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  did  Apollo, 
running  over  the  seven-tongued  lyre  with  the  golden  quill, 
lead  through  all  the  various  moods.'  And  they  in  the  first 
place,  commencing  the  song  from  Zeus,  hymned  the  revered 
Thetis  and  Peleus,  and  how  delicate  Hippolyta,  daughter  of 
Cretheus,  sought  to  destroy  him  by  craft,  having  persuaded 
his  friend  the  king  of  the  Magnesians  her  consort  by  cunning 
plots,  and  she  concocted  a  false  fabricated  tale,  namely,  how 
that  he  attempted  nuptial  intercourse  wUh  her  in  the  mar- 
riage couch  of  Acastus  :  but  the  contrary  was  tJve  truth  ;  for 
often  and  with  all  her  might  guilefully-speaking  did   she 

•^  V.  2  :   i.  e.  on  every  vessel  whether  great  or  smalL 
^  Y.  16:   Qu.  or,  what  angry  deity. 
*^  V.  17  :   i.e.  not  every  truth  is  profitably  disclosed. 
«  V.  20  :   i.  €.  mark  out  the  subject ;  Qu.  starting  from  the  exploits  of 
the  ^acidse,  or  from  the  death  of  Phocus.  ^  v,  25:  or,  strains. 
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entreat  him.  His  soul  the  bold 8?  words  stung;  and  forth- 
with he  refused  ike  embrace  of  the  bride,  fearing  the  wrath 
of  the  host-protecting  Sire.  But  Zeus,  the  monarch  of  the 
immortals,  that  raiseth  the  clouds,  perceived  the  deed  from 
heaven,  and  promised  that  soon  he  would  obtain  one  of  the 
ITereids  with  spindles  of  gold  as  an  ocean  bride  far  him, 
having  persuaded  Poseidon  their  kinsman,  who  from  -^gse 
oft  resorts  to  the  famed  Dorian  Isthmus,  where  joyous  bands 
with  the  noise  of  the  pipe  receive  him  their  god,  and  contend 
with  the  hardy  strength  of  limbs. 

But  the  innate  gift  that  each  man  has,  gives  decision  about 
all  achievements.^  And  thou  in  ^gina,  O  Euthymenes, 
having  fallen  into  the  arms  of  th^  goddess  Victory,  hast 
obtained  hymns  of  varied  strain.  Surely  even  now  too  thy 
uncle  ^  praises  his  kindred  sprung  from  the  same  ancestors,J 
O  Pytheas,  who  has  followed  closely  in  his  steps.  Nemea 
favours  him  and  the  month  of  his  country,^  which  ApoUo 
loved ;  and  those  of  his  own  age  who  came  to  contest  against 
him  did  he  conquer,  both  at  home^  and  at  the  hill  of  Nisus 
with  sweet  glades.  And  I  rejoice,  because  the  whole  city 
contends  for  distinctions.™ 

Know  that  thou  hast  obtained,  with  the  aid*^  of  Menander, 
a  sweet  return  of  thy  toils  :  and  it  is  right  that  from  Athens 
should  come  the  master  of  athletes.® 

But  if  thou  hast  come  to  sing  Themistius,  slack  no  more 
in  zeal :  utter  thy  voice,  and  stretch  forth  the  sails  to  the 
yard-arm  of  the  mast-head,  and  proclaim  him  as  a  boxer, 
and  that  he  has  carried  off  a  double  prize  iu  the  Pancratium 
at  EpidauruSjP  and  to  the  vestibule  of  -^acus  brought 
grassly  chaplets  of  flowers,  by  the  favour  of  the  yellow-haired 
Oharites. 

ff  V.  32  :   Qu.  wicked  words. 

*»  V.  40 :  i.  e.  the  inborn  strength  or  skill  that  each  has  decides  his 
success  in  the  games.  Perhaps  it  should  rather  be  rendered,  ''But  the 
fiiture  that  is  bom  with  each  decides  on  all  his  actions." 

*  V.  43  :   i.e.  Euthymenes. 

i  V.  46  :   i.  e.  thee,  his  blood  relative. 

^  T.  44  :  t.  e.  the  month  Delphinius,  in  which  the  Delphinian  games 
were  held.  *  v.  45  :   i.  e.  at  -^gina. 

"  V.  47  :   or,  for  the  praise  of  victory  in  the  games. 

"  V.  48  :   or,  good  fortune.  **  v.  49  :   or,  trainer  of  athletes. 

P  V.  63:  or,  "that  he  as  a  boxer,  won  at  Epidaurus  a  twofold 
victory." — Cook, 
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Inscribed  to  Alcimidas,  tlie  son  of  Theon,  of  Mgma,,  Tictorious  in 
wrestling  among  the  boys,  under  the  training  of  Melesias,  about  OL 
80.  B.C.  460  :  sung  in  -^gina,  probably  at  a  banquet  of  ihe  &mily 
of  the  Basszdffi.  

▲BOUMENT. 

1 — 7  :  Proemium.  The  likeness  and  the  dissimilarity  between  the  race 
of  gods  and  men.  8 — 25  :  It  has  been  the  destiny  of  the  Bassidse  to 
see  gynmastic  excellence  and  success  in  the  games  flourish  and  fiill  in 
alternate  generations  of  their  race.  25 — end :  Second  part  of  the  ode. 
The  poet  sets  forth  the  praises  of  the  Bassidse  and  of  .^Bgina,  making 
a  passing  mention  also  of  the  .^acidse. 

One  is  the  race  of  men,  another  is  the  race  of  gods,  but  from 
one  mother  we  both  draw  our  breath  ;*  but  a  capacity^  alto- 
gether different  separates  the  raoesofmen  cmd  gods;  since  the 
^ne  is  nought,  whilst  the  brazen  heaven  remaineth  ever  a 
:&rm  seat  for  th&  other.  But  still  in  some  respect  do  we  re- 
semble the  immortals,  either  in  mighty  mind  or  in  bodily 
frame,  though  we  know  not  to  what  goal  ofUfe  either  by  day 
'Or  night  fate  has  written  for  us  to  run* 

And  now  Aldmidas  proves  the  innate  talent  of  his  race,^ 
so  that  we  can  see  it  l^e  as  in  fruitful  fields  ;  which  alter- 
nately at  one  time  give  to  men  the  plenteous  sustenance  of 
the  plains,  and  then  at  another  time  resting,  collect  their 
strength. 

From  the  fair  contests  of  Nemea  came  the  youth  that 
contended  in  the  games,  who  desiring  to  obtain  this  fortune 
granted  him  by  Zeus,  hath  now  appeared  no  luckless  hunter 
in  the  wrestling,  moving  his  foot  in  the  footsteps  of  Praxi- 
damas,  his  kindred  grandsire.  For  he  being  a  conqueror  at 
Olympia,  was  the  first  to  crown  himself  with  wreaths  of  olive 
from  the  Alpheus  in  honour  of  the^acid^,  and  by  wmrnng 
the  crown  five  times  at  the  Isthmus  and  thrice  at  Nemea, 
ijook  away  the  obscurity  of  Socleides,  who  was  the  eldest  of 

^  V.  1 :  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  render  this,  one  is  the  race  of 
men,  and  one  is  the  race  of  the  gods,  and  from  one  mother  we  both  draw 
our  breath.  ^  v.  3 :  w,  nature, 

<^  y.  9  :   or,  his  kindred  with  the  gods. 
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the  sons  of  Agesdmachus.^  Binoe  the  three  Tdnners  of  the 
prizes,  who  tiied  the  toil,  have  reached  the  summit  of  glory. 

But  no  other  &mily  has  the  boxing-match  displayed, 
imder  divine  favour,  as  the  steward*  of  more  crowns,  in  any 
comer  of  all  Hellas.  I  trusty  though  speaking  a  bold  word,  to  hit 
the  mark  before  me,  sending  forth  my  shaffc  as  from  a  bow  : 
<x>me,  O  muse,  direct  straight  to  this  fomvUy  a  fair  gale  of 
poetry  of  good  report  For  of  their  heroes  that  have  passed 
away  bards  and  stories  have  preserved  for  them  the  glorious 
deeds,  and  these  are  not  lacking  among  the  Bassidss  :  a  race 
£uned  in  ancient  story,  freighted  with  their  own  praises,  are 
able  to  afford,  through  their  lordly  deeds,  matter  for  much 
song  to  those  that  till  the  field  of  the  Pierides.^ 

For  thus  too  in  divine  Pytho,  having  his  hands  bound  with 
the  thong,8  did  Callias,  a  descendant  of  this  femily,  of  yore 
prevail,  pleasing  the  scions^  of  Latona  who  wields  the  golden 
spindle,  and  near  Oastalia  too  at  evening  tide  he  shone  ^  in 
the  loud  chant  of  the  Charites  :  the  unwearied  bridge  too  of 
ocean,^  in  the  third-yearly  festival  of  the  surrounding  states 
when  the  bull  is  slain,  honoured  Creontidas  in  the  sacred 
pine  grove  of  Poseidon  ;  and  the  lion's  fodder^  has  ofben  of 
old  decked  him  victorious  beneath  the  shady  priineval  moun- 
tains of  Phlius. 

Wide  from  all  sides  are  the  approaches  for  those  skilled 
in  ancient  story  to  adorn  with  praise  this  £unous  isle; 
since  to  them'^  the  ./Eaddn  gave  surpassing  fortune  by 
displaying  mighty  deeds  of  valour.  Over  both  land  and 
across  the  sea  a&x  does  their  name  spread;  even  to  the 
Ethiopians,  for  that  Memnon  returned  not  home,  did  it  fly, 
and  a  grievous  contest  Achilles  showed  them,  when  having 
descended  from  his  car  he  slew  the  bright  son  of  Eos  with 
the  point  of  his  wrathful  spear. 

And  this  highway  of  praise  the  bards  of  ancient  days  dis- 
covered, and  I  too  myself  follow  with  all  eager  zeal  :^  but 

^  y.  28 :  i.  e.  he  won  at  the  games,  which  his  father  Sodeides  had 
&iled  to  do. 

•  v.  27 :   w,  as  havmg  a  store  of.  '  v.  88  :  i.  e.  to  poets. 
5  V.  86  :   i.  e.  wearing  the  oestiis.                  **  v.  38  :  t.  c.  children. 

>  y.  89  :   t.  e.  he  was  celebrated.  ^  y.  40 :   t.  e.  the  Isthmus. 

*  V.  44  :  ve.  the  Nemean  parsley  crown.     "»  v.  48 :  t.  e.  the  islanders. 
"  y.  56 :  i.  e,  as  they  pnused  the  ^acidse,  so  too  do  I  desire  to 

follow  their  example. 
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that  one  of  the  waves  which,  in  succession  rolls  before  the 
keel  of  the  ship  is  said  most  to  disturb  each  sailor's  mind.<* 

But  on  wilhng  back  canying  a  double  burdenP  have 
I  come  as  a  herald  of  Aldmida^  fwme,  singing  this  vic- 
tory the  fifth  in  addition  to  twenty  won  from  the  games 
which  men  call  sacred,  which  too  the  renowned  race 
of  Alcimidas  has  furnished  to  he  celebrated  in  song.  Two 
Olympic  crowns  indeed  by  the  precinct  of  Cronium  did  the 
random  lot  deprive  thee,  O  youth,  of,  thee  and  Polytimidas. 
Equal  to  the  dolphin  through  the  brine  in  swiftness  could  I 
tell  of  Melesias,  Milenas  the  trainer  of  hands  and  of  strength. 
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Inscribed  to  Sogenes,  son  of  Thearion,  of  ^gina,  victorious  in  the 
Pentathlon  of  the  boys ;  Nem.  54.  Olymp.  79,  4.  B.C.  461 :  sung 
in  JBgina. 

ABaUMENT. 

1 — ^20  :  Proemium.  Sogenes*  victory  in  the  Quinquertiiun,  due  to  the 
mighty  strength  inplanted  in  him  by  Ilitbyia  :  poetry  is  the  mirror  <^ 
mighty  actions,  without  which  they  must  remain  in  obscurity. 
20—49  :  The  mythical  portion  of  the  ode.  Ulysses  has  been  honoured 
even  more  than  he  deserved  by  the  poetry  of  Homer  :  Ajax  and 
Neoptolemus,  though  they  both  met  with  a  grievous  death,  are  now  ' 
held  in  everlasting  honour  and  renown.  50 — end  :  The  poet  returns 
to  the  subject  before  him ;  praises  Thearion,  the  &ther  of  Sogenes, 
speaks  in  his  own  defence  and  his  friends,  against  the  censures  of  the 
^ginetans,  praises  Sogenes,  and  ends  by  invoking  Heracles  to 
protect  the  &mily. 

Ilithyia,  assessor  of  the  deep-counselling  Fates,  child  of 
Here  of  mighty  strength,  hear,  O  thou  that  bringest  children 
to  the  light :  without  thee  we  reach  not  to  thy  sister  Hebe* 
with  fair  limbs,  neither  beholding  the  light  nor  the  dark 
night.^    But  we  have  not  breath  all  alike  for  similar  achieve- 

^  V.  58 :  t.  e.  I  must  attend  to  the  task  immediately  before  me,  as 
the  mariner  has  to  attend  to,  and  guard  against  the  wave  directly  before 
his  vesseL 

p  V.  59  :  i.  e.  the  twofold  praise  of  the  uSacidss  and  of  the  present 
victory  of  the  Bassidae.  •  or  Youth. 

•*  V.  3  :  i.  e.  not  during  the  whole  course  of  our  life. 
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ments,  and  various  destinies  restrain  each  man  differently,  as 
he  is  severally  bound  by  fete. 

By  thy  aid  too  Sogenes  the  son  of  Thearion,  distinguished 
for  his  prowess,  is  sung  glorious  in  the  contests  of  the  five 
exercises.  For  he  dwells  in  the  city  of  the  spear-clashing 
Maxiidsdy  the  cUy  that  loves  to  hear  the  song  of  victory ;  and 
greatly  do  they  desire  to  cherish  a  spirit  skilled  in  contests. 
But  if  any  one  succeed  in  the  contest,  he  affords  delicious 
subject  of  song  to  the  streams  of  the  Miises;  for  mighty 
feats  of  strength  are  clouded  by  great  obscurity,  if  they  lack 
the  aid  of  hymns :  but  for  noble  deeds  we  know  a  mirror  in 
this  way  only,°  i^  through  Mnemosyne  with  the  bright 
tiara,  a  man  wi^s  the  recompense  of  his  toils  by  the  fer- 
famed  songs  of  poetry. 

And  the  wise  have  learnt  when  the  wind  will  blow  on 
the  third  day,  and  lose  not  all  through  desire  of  gain.^  The 
wealthy  and  the  poor  alike  come  to  death. 

JBut  I  believe  that  the  fisune  of  Odysseus  is  become  greater 
than  in  proportion  to  what  he  suffered,  through  the  sweet  poet 
Homer :  since  in  his  fictions  and  his  winged  art  a  something 
majestic  dwells  and  his  skill  deceives  us,  leading  the  mind 
astray  by  fabled  lore ;  but  the  more  numerous  crowd  of  men 
have  a  blind  spirit.  For  if  it  were  possible  that  it  could  see 
the  truth,®  never  would  the  mighty  Ajax  enraged  about  the 
arms  have  driven  the  polished  sword  through  his  breast — 
Aja4c  whom  most  mighty  in  battle  except  AchiQes,  the 
guidance  of  the  straight-blowing  Zephyrus  conveyed  in  swift 
ships  to  the  city  of  Ilus,  that  he  might  bring  back  his  s^use 
for  the  yellow-haired  Menelaus.  But  the  wave  of  death  comes 
alike  on  all,  and  it  Mis  on  the  inglorious  and  on  the 
glorious.^  But  there  ariseth  honour  for  those  heroes  whose 
beauteous  fame  the  Deity  increases  in  aid  of  the  memory  of 
the  deceased,^  who  have  come  to  the  great  navel  of  wider 

<^  v.  14  :   i.  e.  we  know  but  one  Bole  mirror  for  noble  deeds. 

^  V.  17  :  or,  The  prudent  sailors  provide  against,  or  keep  a  look-out 
for,  the  coming  wind  that  will  blow  on  the  third  day,  nor  do  ihey<, 
through  desire  of  gain,  suffer  loss  by  pviting  out  to  sea  imprud&nUy» 

«  V.  25  :   or,  For  if  it  were  possible  to  see  the  truth  itself. 

'  Y.  31 :   or,  Qu.  on  the  unexpecting,  and  on  the  expectant. 

?  y.  82  :  nQvaKonav  fioaQoov,  If  ^oaddwv  is  read,  it  must  be  joined 
with  TtOvuKOTijjVy  in  the  sense  of,  "  valiant  men  or  heroes  that  have 
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bosomed  eartk  But  in  Pythian  plains^  after  that  he  had 
sacked  the  city  of  Priam,  Neoptolemus  lies  buried ;  ths  city 
of  Priam  where  the  Danai  toiled.  Sailing  thence  away  be 
missed  the  isle  of  Scyros,  and  wandering  from  their  course 
he  and  his  companions  arrived  at  Ephyra.  Then  in  Molossia 
he  reigned  a  brief  while,  but  his  &mily  <ifter  Mm  ever  bore 
this  regal  honour ;  and  he  departed  to  the  god^  and  bore 
with  him  rich  gifts  of  the  first-findts  of  the  spoils  brought 
from  Troy ;  and  there^  a  man  smote  him  with  a  knife,  as  he 
fell  into  a  quarrel  with  him  about  the  carcase  qf  ths  vidrnh^, 
and  exceeding  grieved  were  the  hospitalde  Delphians ;  but 
he  only  paid  the  debt  of  &.te ;  for  it  was  decreed  by  destiny, 
that  some  one  of  the  Idngly  u^cidse  erUombed  in  that  most 
ancient  hallowed  lawn,  should  for  all  time  to  come  abide 
near  the  £ur-built  shrine  of  the  god,  and  that  he  should 
there  dwell,  keeping  order  over  the  festal  processions  in 
honour  of  the  heroes  attended  with  many  a  sacrifice,  so  that 
honoured  justice  may  preside  there.  Three  words  will 
suffice ;  no  fiilse  witness  presides  over  the  contests.  J 

I  have  courage  to  sing  this  a  proper  course  of  song  derived 
from  their  own  &mily  in  honour  of  the  brilliant  virtues, 
O  ^gina,  of  thine  and  Zeus'  children;^  but  /  tmll  not 
prolong  my  praises,  for  in  evOTy  work  repose  from  toil  is 
sweet,  and  even  honey  and  the  pleasant  flowers  of  Aphrodite 
can  pall. 

In  natural  powers  we  all  differ  according  to  the  manner 
of  life  that  is  allotted  to  each,  one  having  for  his  share  one 
species  of  talent  and  others  another;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  one  individual  .should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  bear  off 
every  kind  of  happiness  :  I  can  mention  none  to  whom  Fate 
has  given  this  height  of  happiness  to  last. 

departed  from  life ;"  but  Heimann  doubts  the  'possibility  of  such  an 
expression.  ^  v.  40 :  i.  e.  ApoUo.  *  y.  42 :   i.  e.  at  Delphi. 

i  V.  49  :  {.  e.  he  maintains  his  charge  strictly  and  in&llibly. 

^  r.  52:  or,  there  is  boldness  to  me,  i  e.  I  am  bold,  to  sing  this  {viz.  the 
praiiees  of  the  JBacidce),  a  chief  path,  or  an  illustrious  species  of  panegyric 
derived  from  their  own  fiunily  through  or  for  the  brilliant  virtues, 
O  ^gina,  of  thine  and  Zeus'  descendants.  Dissen  on  the  contrary 
joins  rdde  with  dpaffd,  and  renders  "This  is  my  boldness,  O  ^gina,  in 
honour  of  the  brilliant  yirtues  of  thine  and  Zeus'  children,  to  sing  the 
illustrious  praise  belonging  to  the  £uuily.'*  I  have  followed  in  the  tei^t 
the  order  suggested  by  Boeckh. 
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But  O  Thearion,  to  thee  she  gives  a  befitting  measure  of 
wealth,  and  takes  not  away  thy  intellect  of  soul  after  thou 
haclst  had  the  courage  to  undertake  noble  deeds.^  I  am  thy 
guest-Mend :  removing  &r  dark  slander,  I  will  praise  thee 
with,  a  truly  glorious  praise,  bringing  as  it  were  streams  of 
water  to  a  man  I  love :  and  this  reward  is  suitable  to  the 
good.  An  Achiean  man  who  dwells  above '^  the  sea  of 
Ionia,  were  he  near  at  hand,  would  not  blame  me  ;^  I  rely 
on  my  tie  of  Mendship  unth  them;  and  amongst  my  own 
compatriots  I  look  round  with  serene  eye,  never  having 
overstepped  moderation,  cmd  having  removed  &r  apart  from 
me  all  that  is  violent :  and  may  all  future  time  come  joyous 
to  me  !  And  he  that  shall  have  clearly  learnt,  shall  declare 
w^hether  I  go  beyond  the  harmony  of  my  strain,  pouring 
forth  a  slanderous  song. 

O  thou  by  race  a  Eiixenid,  Sogenes,  I  swear  that  I  have 
not,  going  beyond  the  boundary,  flung  forth  my  ff?nft  tongue 
as  it  were  a  brass-barbed  javelin,  which  sometimes  lets  go 
:&ee^  from  the  wrestling-match  the  neck  and  strength  of  the 
aMete  nnmoistened  by  sweat,  before  that  his  body  is  exposed 
to  the  scorching  sun.P  If  toil  it  were,  f^  the  joy  succeeds 
more  abundant.  Permit  me,  in  hcmng  thus  digressed  from 
7n/y  subject,:  even  though  somewhat  borne  beyond  my  subject 
1  have  lifted  up  my  voice,  yet  I  am  not  niggardly  in  paying 
to  a  conqueror  hk  due  praise.^    To  weave  chaplets  is  easy  : 

^  V.  60  :  OTy  and  from  thee  who  didst  obtain  daring  to  perform  noble 
exploits  she  takes  not  utterly  away,  or,  she  deprives  Siee  not  of,  vigour 
of  intellect.  "  v.  65  :   on  or  by,  Qu.  beyond. 

■*  V.  64  :  i.  e,  not  even  would  the  remote  Achaean,  wUh  whom  I  am 
connected  in  hospitality,  blame  me,  were  he  near.  By  "  the  Achaean "'  is 
meant,  according  to  Diss,  and  B.,  the  Dymseans  in  Achaia  proper,  and 
they  consider  the  meaning  to  be,  ''  from  Byme  in  the  west  to  lliebes  in 
the  east,  that  is,  throughout  aU  Greece,  in  which  I  enjoy  a  general 
right  of  proxeny,  none  will  blame  me  or  accuse  me  of  calumny.  Mr. 
Cookesley  thinks  the  Molossians,  the  descendants  of  the  Phthiot  Adueans, 
Are  meant,  and  Mr.  Donaldson  the  people  of  Cichyrus. 

«»  V.  72  ;  or,  exempts. 

P  V.  73  :  or,  I  swear  that  I  have  not,  missing  the  mark,  flung  forth 
my  sw^  tongue  as  it  were  a  brass-barbed  javeUn,  which  sometimes,  cu 
faiUvg  of  its  aim,  dismisses  from  the  games,  a/nd  from  aU  dujmce  of  com>- 
petition  in  the  last  exercise  of  the  Pentathlon,  viz.  in  the  wrestlvng,  the  neck 
and  strength  of  the  candidate  unmoistened  by  sweaty  before  that  his 
body  is  exposed  to  the  burning  sun. 

4  V.  76  :   or^  I  an^  not  backward  to  pay  a  conqueror  the  praise  that  is 
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begin  the  song :'  the  Muse  in  truth  joins  together  gold  and 
white  ivory  too  and  the  lily  flower*  from  the  ocean  dew, 
taking  it  therefrom.* 

But  remembering^  Zeua  for  Nemea's  sake/  softly  rouse, 
0  my  8(nd,  the  noble  strain  of  song.  It  behoveth  on  this 
soil^  to  celebrate  the  king  of  the  gods  with  gentle  voice ; 
for  they  say  that  he  begot  j^Eacus  by  seed  received  by  his 
mother  the  nymph  jEgina,  ^acus,  I  say,  the  monarch  of  his 
own  renowned  country  and  thy  kindly-disposed  guest-friend, 
O  Heracles,  and  brother. 

But  if  one  man  in  any  way  receives  benefit  from  another 
man,  we  should  assert  that  a  neighbour  that  loveth  with 
faithful  mind,  is  to  a  neighbour  a  blessing  worth  every  other ; 
and  if  this  too^  the  Deity  would  sanction  by  thy  favour, 
thine,  who  didst  subdue  the  giants,  Sogenes  may  be  able^ 
cherishing  a  mind  obedient  to  Ids  sire,  happily  to  inhabit 
the  wealthy  hallowed  street  of  Ids  ancestors  :  siace  like  as  in 
the  car  yokes  in  which  four  steeds  are  driven,  he  has  his 
house,  on  either  hand  that  he  goeth,  between  thy  shrines.^ 

O  blessed  one,*  thee  it  becometh  to  persuade  both  the  spouse 
of  Here  and  the  maid  with  gleaming  eyes  to  give  their  aid; 
and  thou  hast  power  to  give  aid  to  mortals  oft  against  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  Would  that,  for  them,  having  joined 
a  life  unruffled  in  youth  to  a  brilliant  old  &ge,^  thou  mayest 

his  due,  even  if  soaring  somewhat  beyond  measure  I  have  raised  my 
voice  in  his  praise.  Qu.  though  I  have  raised  my  voice  in  my  own 
praise,  or,  defence. 

'  V.  77  :  w,  wait  a  while;  i.  e.  with  a  brief  delay  thou  shalt  receive  a 
worthier  chaplet  of  song.  •  v.  78 :   i.  e.  coral. 

^  V.  79  :  i.  e.  an  immortal  and  precious  chaplet,  like  a  crown  composed 
of  the  costliest  materials,  gold,  ivory,  and  coral. 

■  V.  80  :   or,  making  mention  of. 

'  V.  80  :   or,  perhaps  simply  '*at  Nemea,"  or  "around  Nemea." 

'^  V.  84  :  i.  e.  on  ^gina. 

*  V.  89  :  viz.  the  law  of  good  neighbourhood.  So  Donaldson,  N.  Crat. 
p.  247,  renders  dvkxot  r.r.X.  "if  a  god  would  condescend  to,  would  put 
up  with,  the  law  of  good  neighbours.**  Or,  if  the  Deity  should  posso^  it 
{cLv  fx^')*  ^'  ^'  should  possess  such  a  disposition  oa  uihat  I  have  described 
to  exUt  between  good  neighbours. 

^  V.  94  :  i.  e.  he  inhabiteth  a  house  that  stands  between  two  temples 
of  thine,  O  Heracles,  one  on  either  hand,  like  a  four-horse  car  that  hath 
on  either  side  a  pole  between  its  two  pair  of  horses. 

'  V.  95  :  viz.  Heracles. 

»  V.  99  :  or,  perhaps  better,  "  For  would  that  thou,  having  joined  to 
ihem  a  vigorous  life  both  in  its  youth  and  in  brilliant  old  age, 
mayest,"  &c.  &c. 
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bring  it  to  a  close  in  happiness,  and  may  their  children's 
children  erer  hold  the  honour  that  they  now  hold  and  here- 
after even  more.  But  my  heart  shall  never  allow  that  it 
lias  carped  at  Neoptolemus  with  unseemly  words.  To  repeat 
the  same  thing  three  or  four  times  over,  like  one  who 
foolishly  repeateth  to  children  ''Corinth  belongs  to  Zeus, 
B  but  poverty  of  intellect. 


NEMEAN  VIII. 

Inscribed  to  Deinia,  son  of  Megas,  of  -^gina,  twice  victorious  in  the 
Stadium,  sung  at  ^gina  in  the  ^aceum,  Olymp.  80,  8,  4.  B.C.  458, 
457.  When  the  victories  that  it  commemorates  were  obtained,  is 
uncertain.  

ABGUMEirr. 

1 — 5  :  Proemium.  Youth  the  herald  of  love.  6 — 16  :  The  loves  of 
Zeus  and  -^gina,  and  the  birth  of  ^acus.  17 — 89  :  Envy,  the  force 
of  which  Ajax  suffered,  is  deprecated.  40 — end  :  The  victories  and 
praises  of  Deinis,  his  &ther  Megas,  and  the  family  of  ChariadsB. 

0  HOKOUBED  beauty  of  Youth,  herald  of  the  ambrosial  loves 
of  Aphrodite,  who,  sitting  on  the  eyelids  of  maidens  and 
youths,  dost  raise  aloft  one  with  the  mild  hands  of  compul- 
sion and  another  with  different!*  But  delightful  it  is,  when, 
not  missing  good  fortune  in  every  other  matter^  one  is  able 
to  obtain  successful  love. 

And  in  such  way  *Ae  loves  the  dispensers  of  the  gifts  of 
the  Cyprian  goddess  attended  roimd  the  couch  of  Zeus  and 
^gina ;  and  a  son  was  bom,  king  of  (Enone,  surpassing  in 
might  and  wisdouL  Him  oft  did  many  pray  to  see  ;  for 
uncalled  the  flower  of  heroes  that  dwelt  around  were  willing 
of  their  own  accord  to  obey  his  behests ;  both  those  who  in 
rugged  Athens  ruled  their  people,  and  the  Pelopidse  in  Sparta. 

A  suppliant  of  -^Eacus  both  for  the  loved  city  and  for  the 
citizens,  I  touch  his  holy  knees;  bearing  a  Lydian  fillet,^  em- 
bellished with  loud  soxmds  of  the  flute,  Nemean  ornament  of 
the  two  victories  in  the  stadium  of  Deinis  and  of  his  father 
Megas. 

•  V.  3  :   i.e.  handiest  with  rough  treatment. 

*  V.  4  :   i.e.  when  being  successful  in  every  other  point, 
c  V.  14  :   t.  e.  an  ode  in  Lydian  measure. 
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Blifls^  surely^  that  hath  been  planted  for  mankind  by  the 
&.YOur  of  Proyidenoe,  will  abide  most  lastingly :  —Providence 
that  loaded  Cinyias  too  with  wealth  of  yx>re  in  sea-girt 
Cyprus.  I  stand  on  light  feet,^  and  drawing  in  my  breath 
before  I  say  aught.  For  much  and  in  many  ways  has  been 
toido/Cvni/ras;  but  to  devise  novel  inventions®  and  to  sub- 
ject them  to  the  test  of  merCs  jvdgmemt  for  examination  is 
very  perilous;  for  the  praises  you  may  bestow  on  others  are  a 
treat  for  the  envious  to  feed  on,  and  envy  ever  attacks  the 
good,  but  does  not  molest  the  mean. 

Even  the  son  of  Telamon  did  it^  torture  and  make  to  fall 
upon  his  sword.  For  of  a  truth  one,  who  though  brave  of 
heart  is  not  eloquent,  oblivion  often  falls  on  in  an  evil 
contest  ;i^  but  the  greatest  reward  is  held  out  as  a  premium 
to  wily  &lsehood  For  iku8  with  firaudulent  soffi-ages  the 
Greeks  unjustly  took  the  side  of  Odysseus,  and  Ajax  deprived 
of  the  golden  arms  wrestled  with  death.^  Yet  indeed  very 
different  were  the  woimds  that  they,*  when  warring,  J  inflicted 
with  the  spear  that-defendeth-heroes  on  the  living^  persons 
of  their  foes>  as  well  when  fighting  round  the  freshly-slain 
Achilles,  as  on  the  deathful  days  of  other  toils. 

HateM  then  we  may  conclude  in  former  times  also  was 
deceitful  speech,^  the  companion  of  wily  words,  meditating 
guile,  ill-report  that  maketh  mischief,  which  attacks  what  is 
illustrious,  but  upholds  the  false  glory  of  the  obscure  men. 
May  I  never  have  this  character,"*  fother  Zeus,  but  may  I 
hold  to  the  guileless  paths  of  life,  that  after  my  death  I  may 
attach  no  shameful  reputation  to  my  children.  Some  men 
there  a/re  who  pray  for  gold,  others  for  land  without  limit ; 
but  may  I,  afkr  having  so  lived,  also  lay  my  limbs  in  the  con- 
cealment of  the  earth  beloved^  by  my  fellow-citizens,  praising 

'  v.  19  :  or,  -with  feet  not  firmly  planted,  ue.!  stop  a  while. 

•  V.  20  :  or,  matters  of  narration.  '  v.  23 :  i.  e.  enTy . 

'  V.  25  :  or,  of  a  surety  in  a  dismal  contention,  oblivion,  i.  e.  disregard 
of  his  merits,  overwhelms  many  a  man  imgifbed  with  the  powers  of 
eloquence  though  brave  of  heart. 

^  V.  27  :  i.e,  slew  himself.  *  v.  28  :  i.  e.  Odyssencr  and  Ajax. 

J  V.  29  :  Bergk's reading  is  TrfXefii^Sfuvoi  "being driven  back,"  which 
certainly  does  not  seem  to  make  nearly  so  good  a  sense  as  the  common 
one  followed  in  the  text.  •*  v.  28  :   lit.  warm. 

W.  82 :   or,  beguiling  persuasion^  "  v.  35 :   or,  temper. 

'^  V.  38  :  t.  e.  die  too  as  beloved  in  death  aa  I  have  been  in  life. 
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T^liat  is  praiseworthy,  and  scattering  censure  on  the  sinfiiL 
Tlie  ^lory  of  mighty  deeds  increases,  as  when  a  tree  shoots 
Ttp  Jhstered  by  the  &esh  dews,  raised  by  the  wise  and  just  of 
men  ^  "fco  the  liquid  sky.  Manifold  are  the  uses  of  friends  : 
\^e  Skid,  they  give  in  difficulties  ranks  the  highest :  yet  even 
joy  desires  to  have  assurance  put  before  its  eyes.P 

O  IMCegas,  to  bring  back  thy  spirit  from  the  dead  is  not 
possible  for  me  :  futUe  is  the  end  of  my  empty  hopes ;  but 
for  tliy  liouse  and  the  Chariadse^  it  is  wUhin  my  power  to 
erect  a  great  column  of  the  Muses  in  honour  of  the  twice 
two  glorious  feet.' 

X  rejoice  in  pouring  forth  a  fitting  praise  npon  an  exploit 
performed  ;  and  by  the  magic  charm  of  song  one  hath  often 
caused  toil  to  be  free  from  pain.  Of  a  truth  the  laudatory 
IxymiL  existed  long  ago^  even  before  the  striie  arose  between 
Adrastus  and  the  Cadmeans. 

o  V.  41  :    i,e.hj  upright  and  impartial  poets. 

P  V.  43  :  t.  e.  the  joyous  conqueror  desires  to  see  before  his  eyes  some 
solid  proof  of  his  success,  such  as  may,  like  a  laudatory  ode,  convince 
Othelis. 

4  T.  4^  :    Qa.  but  i(ft  thy  house,  that  of  the  Chariadn,  &c. 

'  V.  48  :  ».  c.  the  two  feet  of  Megas  and  the  two  of  Deinis,  alike 
▼ictorious  in  the  foot-race. 
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Inscribed  to  Cbromiua,  son  of  AgesidamtiB  of  ^tna ;  victorious  in  the 
chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  games  in  Sicyon ;  to  whom  also  the  first 
Kemean  Ode  is  inscribed.  The  ode  was  composed  some  years  after 
the  victory  which  it  celebrates,  probably  in  01.  77,  1.  B.C.  472.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  last  three  so-called  Nemean  Odes  do 
not  celebrate  Nemean  victories.  "  Some  of  the  epinikia/*  says  Milller 
(Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  221),  ''  belong  to  other  games. 
Por  example,  the  second  Pythian  is  not  a  Pythian  Ode,  but  probably 
belongs  to  games  of  lolans  at  Thebes.  The  ninth  Nemean  celebrates 
a  victory  in  the  Pythia  at  Sicyon,  not  at  Delphi.  The  tenth  Nemean 
celebrates  a  victory  in  the  Hecatombeea  at  Argos.  The  eleventh 
Nemean  is  not  an  epinikion,  but  was  simg  at  tiie  installation  of  a 
prytanis  at  Tenedos.  Probably  the  Nemean  Odes  were  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  collection,  after  tiie  Isthmian;  so  that  a  miscellaneous 
supplement  could  be  appended  to  them." 

ABGUMENT. 

1 — 7 :  Proemium.  The  poet  exhorts  the  Muses  to  leave  Sicyon  for 
uStna,  and  to  come  to  die  house  of  Chromius,  who  is  celebrating  his 
victory  won  in  the  Sicyonian  Pythia  ;  8 — 27  :  which  were  founded  by 
Adrastus.  The  greatness  and  might  of  Adrastus,  and  the  luckless 
expedition  against  Thebes  undertaken  by  that  hero.  28 — 47  :  The 
poet  returns  to  the  subject  before  him,  offers  his  prayers  for  the  city 
of  ^tna,  praises  the  glory  of  Chromius  in  war,  his  wealth  and  great- 
ness. 48 — end :  The  ode  concludes  in  a  joyous  and  festive  strain, 
with  a  promise  of  some  future  encomiastic  songs  that  may  be  sung  at 
the  banquet,  after  the  procession  of  the  victor. 

Let  us  go  in  joyous  procession  from  Apollo,*  O  ye  Muses, 
from  Sicyon,  to  the  newly-founded  jiEtna,  to  the  joyous 
house  of  Chromius,  where  the  wide-opened  doors  give  way 
to  the  guests. 

Gome  then,  achieve  the  sweet  poetic  hymn.  For  motinting 
his  car  victorious  in  the  race  he  announces  a  song  in  honour 
of  the  mother^  and  her  twin  children,*^  the  joint  watchers 
over  lofty  Pytho. 

There  is  a  certain  saying  among  men  that  one  should  not 
conceal  in  the  ground  in  silence  a  brave  deed  well  accom- 
plished j  for  a  divine  strain  of  poetry  is  fitting  to  mighty 

*  V.  1 :  i,e.  from  the  Pythian  games  in  his  honour. 

*^  V.  3 :  «.  e.  Iiatona.  *  v.  3  :  i.e.  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
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praises.^  But  come,  let  us  arouse  the  sounding  lyre  and 
tlie  pipe  to  tdl  of  the  very  prime  of  equestrian  contests, 
irhich  Adrastus  ordained  for  Phoebus  on  the  streams  of  the 
Asopus ;  which  I  calling  to  mind,  will  adorn  with  renowned 
honours  the  hero,  who  then  reigning  there,  with  new  fes- 
tivals and  with  contests  of  the  strength  of  men,  and  with 
cars  adomed-with-candng,  did  proclaim  and  ennoble  the 
state.®  For  he  fled  from  Amphiaraus  the-bold-in-thought 
and  from  dread  sedition,  far  away  from  the  hom^  of  his 
Withers  and  from  Argos ;  and  the  sons  of  Talaus^  were  no 
longer  rulers,  having  been  prevailed  over  by  faction. 

But  a  superior  man  ends  a  former  quarrel.1?  And  they^ 
by  giving  Eriphyle  who  slew  her  lord  as  a  wife  to  the  son 
of  Oicleus,  like  as  one  gives  a  faithful  pledge  of  alliance, 
became  the  greatest  of  the  yellow-haired  Danai  Thereupon 
indeed  did  they  of  yore  lead  to  the  seven-gated  Thebes  a 
host  of  men  in  the  path  of  unpropitious  omens ;  nor  did  the 
son  of  Cronus  by  whirling  round  his  lightning  incite  them, 
maddened  as  they  were,  to  march  from  their  homes,  but  he 
bade  them  abstain  from  their  journey.  So  then  the  crowd 
pressed  on  to  arrive  at  manifest  destruction,  with  their 
brazen  coats  of  armour  and  with  the  trappings  of  their  steeds  : 
and  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ismenus  having  averted  from 
themselves  sweet  retttm,^  they  fed  the  pale  smoke  with  their 
corpses.  J  For  seven  pyres  consimied  the  seven  heroes  with 
youthful  limbs :  but  for  Amphiaraus  Zeus  with  his  all- 
powerful  bolt  clove  the  deep-bosomed  earth,  and  hid  him 
with  his  horses,  before  that  smitten  on  his  back  by  the  spear 
of  Periclymenus  he  had  disgraced  his  warlike  soul  ;^  for  in 
heaven-sent  panics  there  flee  even  the  children  of  the  gods. 

If  it  were  possible,  O  son  of  Cronus,  I  would  fein  put  off 
by  my  prayers,  as  long  as  possible,  the  manly^  contest  for 

'  T.  7  :  i.e.  befits  deeds  that  merit  great  praise. 

*  v.  12 :  i.  e.  did  the  city  honour  by  having  its  name  proclaimed  as 
t^e  victor's  native  place.  '  v.  14  :   t.  e.  Adrastus  and  his  brothers. 

»  V.  15 :  The  man  that  is  gifted  with  ability,  or,  with  prudence, 
knows  how  to  end  a  pre-existing  quarrel. 

^  V.  17  :   i.e.  Adrastus  and  his  brothers. 

W.  23  :  i.e.  having  fidlen  there. 

i  ;v.  23  :   or,  reading  ffejfiara,  they,  pale  corpses,  fed  the  smoke. 

'^  y.  27  :  or,  before  that  he  was  disgraced  in  his  warlike  soul. 

1  v.  28  :   Qu.  fierce.    ^ 
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life  and  death,  with  the  spears  of  ^e  OsTthagimaii  hoei,*^ 
and  I  entreat  thee,  O  Father  Zeus,  long  to  grant  to  the 
children  of  the  ^tneans  the  fortune  of  an  orderly-  state,  and 
to  raise^  the  city  to  public  festiyities.  There  are  in  that 
land,  indeed,  heroes  that  lore  the  steed  and  who  have  aools 
supeiior  to  wealth-**  ' 

I  have  spoken  a  praise  incredible  ta  the  low  crowd;  for  the 
sense  of  honour  that  brings  glory  is  secreilj  corrupted  hj 
gain.  Hadst  thou  served  as  sideld'bearer  to  Ohromios 
amon^  the  foot-soldiars  and  the  eavaby,  and  in  the  con- 
tests of  ships,  thoa  conldst  have  judged  of  kU  courage  anddst 
the  danger  of  the  sharp  fight ;  since  in  war  that  goddess  P 
urged  his  warlike  spirit  to  drive  back  the  pest  of  i^yalius.^ 
But  few  are  able  to  connsd  how  with  Ixands  and  soul  to 
turn  the  cloud  of  war  that  is  upon  them,  upcm  the  ranks  ci 
the  enemies.  Yerily  for  Hectc»r  it  is  said  that  gloiy  bloofmed 
near  the  streanis  of  the  Scamander;  and  upon  the  steep- 
cliffed  banks  of  the  Helorus,  where  men.  call  the  place  the 
ford  of  the  fountain  of  Axes,'  this  li^t  of  vietory  looked  on 
the  son  of  Agesidamus  in  the  first  years  of  manhood.  And 
other  deeds  wiU  I  assert  to  have  been  achieved  hy  him, 
on  other  days,  many  a  one  on  the  dusty  land,  and  others  on 
the  neighbouring  sea. 

Por  from  toils  that  are  performed  in  youth  and  justly 
done,  there  ariseth  to  old  age  a  life  of  calmness.*  Let 
Chromiu$  know  that  he  has  obtained  fin>m  the  deities  mar- 
vellous bliss.  For  if  he  should  bear  off  honourable  £une 
combined  with  many  possessions,  it  is  not  possible  for  mortal 
man  to  attain  stiU  further  vfdth  his  feet  to  a  higher  eminence. 

The  feafit  for  its  part  loves  quiet ;  and  victory  is  nurtured 
with  fostering  song,  ever  fresh  sprouting  ;  and  near  the  bowl 
the  voice  of  the  poet  is  bold. 

Let  one  mingle  it*  then  for  me,  the  bowl  the  sweet  an- 
nouncer of  the  revel,  and  distribute  in  silver  goblets  the 

m  V.  29 :  or,  with  the  epeara  sent  by  the  Phoemciaiia  (or,  Cartha- 
^ians).  "  V.  81 :  lU,  join. 

°  y.  33 :  i.  e.  who  spare  no  expense  in  the  games. 

P  V.  36  :  i.  e.  Honour.  «  i.  e.  .Ares,  or,  War. 

'  V.  41 :  or,  where  men  call  the  pass  thai  of  Area,  or,  ike  pass  of  the 
fowntam  of  Ares.  ■  v.  44  :   i.  «.  life  is  tranquil  at  its  dose. 

*  V.  50  :   i.  e.  the  bowl. 
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mighty  son  of  the  vine,  tke  gMf^  ^^r^^^  in  times  pasfc  Ids 
nuy^es  liaving  won  for  Chromins,  brought,  with  the  justly- 
plaited^  crowns  of  the  son  of  Latona^  from  the  holy  Sicyon. 
O  Father  Zeus,  I'  pray  that  with  the  aid  (£  the  Charites  I 
may  celebrate  this  deed  of  renown  of  kia,  and  that  I  may 
beyond  many^  honour  the  -victory  with  my  praises,  hurling 
cbs  I  do  my  javelin  nearest  to  the  Muses*  mark. 


iJTEMEiJS'  X. 

Inscribed  to  The8eTi%  son  of  Ulias,  of  Argos,  twice  victorious  in  the 
wrestling-match  in  the  Hecatombsea  in  Argos,  where  this  ode  was 
song  on  the  asmiversary  of  the  festival,  some  tnne  after  the  victory. 
The  dates  are  vneestain,  but  tiie  compontion  of  the  ode  has  been 
ingeniously  fixed  lay  J^aaan  as  fihUing  between  the  peeiods  of  B.G. 
468  and  B.C.  458* 


1 — ^18  :  Proemium.    The  mythical  glories  of  Argos.     19 — iS  :  The 
victories  of  Theieae  at  the  Argive  Hecatombesa^  and  at  the  Pythian, 
iBthmian,  and  Nemean  games :  the  victories  of  his  anoestors.  49 — end 
Pamf>haes>  a  fere&ther  of  Theaus,  was  once  host  of  the  Dioscuri 
they  are  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  fiunily  :   tale  of  the  death  of  Castor 
made  sharer  in  his  brother's  immortality. 

ITe  Charites,  hymn  the  praises  of  the  city  of  Danaus  and  his 
fifly  bright-throned  daughters,  Argos,  Here's  dwelling-place, 
meet  for  a  divinity  !  With  numberless  praises  is  it  enkin- 
dled^ by  reason  of  ks  valiant  deeds. 

Long  to  tell  are  the  deeds  of  Perseus  concerning  Medusa 
the  Gorgon,  and  many  are  the  towns  which  Argos  founded 
in  Egypt  by  the  hands  of  I^phus  :  nor  did  Hypermnestra 
wander  from  the  path  of  duty,  restraining  her  sword  solitary 
of  purpose  in  its  sheath.  IXomed  too  dad  the.  Bright-eyed 
Maid  of  the  golden  hair  render  in  olden  times  an  immortal 
deity,  and  near  Thebes  the  earth,  cleft  asunder  by  the  bolts 
of  Zeus,  received  the  son  of  Oicleus,^  a  stormy  cloud  of  war. 
In  lovely-haired  women  too  does  Argos  excel :  long  ago  did 
Zeus  approaching  to  Alcmena  and  to  Danae  prove  the  truth 

"  V.  52  :   i.  e.  well-earned.  ^  v.  64  :  t.  e,  surpassing  all  others. 

•  V.  2 :  or,  made  illustrious.  *•  i,  e,  Amphiaraus. 
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of  this  assertion,  and  for  Adrastus*  sire®  and  for  Lynceos  he 
united  the  fniit  of  the  mind  with  upright  justice.*  And 
Argos  nursed  the  spear  of  Amphitryon.®  He  surpassing  in 
bliss  came  into  the  kindred^  of  Zeus,  after  that  clad  in 
brazen  armour  he  had  slain  the  Teleboae,  and,  likened  to 
Amphitryon  in  form,  the  king  of  the  immortals  entered  his 
hall  bearing  the  dauntless  seed  of  Heracles ;  whose  spouse  in 
Olympus  is  Hebe,  that  walketh  with  her  mother  the  presiding 
deity  of  marriage,  fairest  of  goddesses. 

My  mouth  is  too  small  to  tell  the  whole  tale ;  to  wit,  how 
many  are  the  blessings  of  which  the  precinct  of  Argos  has 
the  portion, 8  and  the  satiety^  of  mortals  is  grievous  to  incur; 
but  yet  hold  not  thy  hand,  but  awake  the  well-strung  lyre 
and  take  thought  of  the  games.  For  the  brazen-clad  contest 
summons  the  people  to  behold  the  sacrifice  of  the  oxen  in 
Here*8  honour  and  the  decision  of  the  games,  where  Theseus, 
son  of  Ulias,  conquering,  twice  won  oblivion  of  the  toils 
which  he  patiently  endured.  He  conquered  too  the  Grecian 
host  of  yore  in  Pytho,  and  at  the  Isthmus  and  Nemea,  after 
he  had  gone  thither  with  good  luck,  he  won  the  crown;  and 
to  the  Muses  he  gave  somewhat  to  tilV  thrice  at  the  gates  of 
OceanJ  having  obtained  the  prize,  and  thrice  on  the  sacred 
plains  according  to  the  law  of  Adrastus.*^  O  Father  2^us, 
what  he  desires  in  his  soul,  his  mouth  is  mlent  on ;  but  in 
thee  is  the  accomplishment  and  sum  of  all  our  doings ;  nor, 
bringing  as  he  does  a  bold  spirit  to  the  strife  does  he  deprecate  ^ 
the  glory  of  victory  by  reason  of  a  heart  that  shuns  toiL 
Known  is  this™  to  ThesBus  and  to  all  who  contend  for  the 
prime  of  the  highest  prizes:^  and  that  highest  institution  of 

«  V.  12 :  i.  e.  for  Talaus. 

*^  V.  12  :  i.  e,  united  prudence  and  justice  in  their  persons. 

*  v.  13  :  or,  Qu.  he,  i.  e.  Zeua,  fostered  the  courage  of  Amphitryon.    ' 

'  v.  14  :  t.  e.  was  admitted  into  the  &mily  of. 

'  y.  19  :  i,  e.  how  many  glories  the  sacred  soil  of  Argos  claims  as  its 
share.  ^  v.  20  :  t.  e,  the  sated  ear. 

W.  26 :  t.  e.  he  gave  them  somewhat  to  do,  matter  for  a  song. 

1  T.  27 :  i.  e,  at  the  Isthmus.  ^  i.e.a,t  Nemea. 

^  T.  30  :  t. «.  he  does  not  deprecate. 

™  v.  30  :  ».  e.  the  glory,  or,  the  sweetness  of  victory. 

**  y.  31 :  or,  perhaps,  Known  to  Theasus  and  to  eyery  one  who  contends 
for  the  highest  prizes  is  this,  yiz.  thai  one  needs  courage  to  obtain  the  prise: 
or,  again  taking  yvtard  as  a  neut.  plur.,  it  may  be  rendered,  A  thing 
known  to  Theseus  and  to  him  whosoever  enters  into  a  contest  for  the 
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Heracles  Pisa  has  received;  yet  twice  have  the  tuneful  voices 
of  the  Athenians,  bj  way  of  prelude  as  it  were  tofutv/re  vio' 
tories,  celebrated  him  in  revel  at  the  holy  festival;®  and  in 
earth  burnt  in  fire  the  fruit  of  the  olive  came  to  the  valiant 
people  of  Here  in  the  all-variegated  enclosures  of  jars.P 

There  comes  next,  O  Theseus,  to  the  wide-known  race  of 
thy  mother's  ancestors  the  honour  of  success  in  the  games ^ 
by  aid  of  the  Charites  and  the  Tyndaridse  conjoined.'  I 
should  claim,  were  I  akin  to  Thrasyclus  and  Antias,  not  to 
veil  the  light  of  my  eyes  at  Argos." 

For  with  how  many  victories  has  this  city  of  Prsetus, 
nurse  of  the  steed,  bloomed,  both  in  the  recesses  where 
Corinth  stands,^  and  four  times  at  the  hands  of  men  of 
Cleone  1™  And  from  Sicyon  they  retttmed  home  to  Argos  re- 
warded with  silver  wine-cups,  and  fit)m  Pellene  having  clad 
their  backs  with  the  soft  woofs.^  But  the  countless  brass^ 
it  is  impossible  to  compute  ;  for  to  coimt  them  would  be  a 
task  of  longer  leisure  than  I  luwe;  and  what  Cleitor,  and 
Tegea,  and  the  cities  of  the  Achseans  placed  on  high,  and  the 
liycseimi  near  the  sacred  precinct  of  Zeus  set  forth  for  men  to 
win,  both  in  the  foot-race  and  with  might  of  hands. 

Since  Castor  and  his  brother  Polydeuces  came  as  guests  to 
Pamphaes,  no  marvel  that  it  should  be  innate  in  them^  to  be 
mighty  athletes ;  inasmuch  as  they,  guardian-deities  of  spa- 
cious Sparta^  preside,  in  conjimction  with  Hermes  and  with. 

Highest  honours  in  the  public  gomes :  now  'tis  Pisa  that  hath  the  supreme 
ordinance  of  Heracles,  i.  e,  Theseus  knows  that  the  Olympic  contests 
are  above  aU  others,  and  therefore  has  not  as  yet  ventured  to  engage  in 
them.  **  y,  Si:  i, e,  at  the  Panathensea. 

'  V.  35 :  ».  €.  oil  in  quaintly-ooloured  vases  was  brought  by  him  as  a 
prize  from  the  Panathenaic  games  to  Argos. 

4  y.  87 :   or,  the  honour  or  glory  of  successful  contests. 

'  V.  88 :  or,  the  glory  of  victory  in  the  games  waits  on  the  wide- 
known  race  of  thy  ancestors,  by  the  fibvour  at  once  of  the  Charites  and  of 
the  children  of  Tyndarus.  The  only  difficulty  is  cVcrai  cum  accusative ; 
but  it  surely  may  stand,  meaning  something  less  than  the  construction 
with  the  dative,  which  is,  to  f<^ow,  in  the  sense  of  ''  ttibeervience"  or 
"  cbedimoe" 

■  V.  40  :  t.  e,  I  should  not,  were  I  a  relative  of  Thrasyclus  and  Antias, 
cast  down  my  eyes  for  shame  at  Argos. 

*  ».  e.  in  the  Isthmian  games.  *  i.  e.  at  Nemea. 

^  t.  e.  and  from  Pellene  they  returned  with  their  backs  dad  with 
the  cloaks  of  soft  wool,  which  they  had  won  as  prizes. 

^  V.  45 :  t.  e.  the  brazen  arms  and  tripods  that  they  had  won. 

*  V.  50  :  i.  e.  in  his  descendants,  the  fiunily  of  Theseus. 
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ELeraolea,  ovier  tke  blooming  lot  of  the  eoiHteBts,  makiiig  bmol 
of  upiight  life  tlieir  gf»ecial  care ;  fbr  fiuthfol  «f  «  suretj  is 
the  lace  of  the  gods.  With  inlerohaQgc),  in  turn  one  daj  d» 
they  ejijoj  iviih  their  Father  Zemm,  and  one  do  they  sp^id 
beneath  Uie  d^ths  of  the  earth  in  the  delk  ^  Tkeafoe^ 
filling  up  an  equal  doom :  onGe,  when  CSastor  periahed  in 
waar,  Polydeooes  preferred  this  mode  of  exiatenoe  xatlier  than 
to  be  Au9Me^altci^pether  a  god  and  dw^  in  heaven.  For  himr 
did  Ida%  inoenaed  somehow  concerning  hia  herd,  wound 
with  the  point  of  his  brassen  apear.  Gaaai^  keenly  afber 
thmn  from  Taygetoay  Ljnceiia  bdbeld  them  aitting  in  amhuih 
in  the  trunk  of  an  oak.  For  hi%  of  ail  earthly  men,  was  the 
most  i»ercing  eye.  With  nimUe  feet  forthwith  they'  anaived 
and  quickly  wrought  a  hokd  deed  ;  viz,,  Ae  damth  of  Casior.. 
And  grievous  retiibutieBi  the  aeas  of  Aphareus  suffered  adr 
the  hands  of  Zeus ;  for  immediately  the  son  of  Leda  oaime 
in  hot  pursttity  and  they  ovct  against  him  took  i^ir  post; 
hard  by  their  others*  tomb :  thenoe  unatching  a  decoratioB: 
of  Death,  a  poheAied  stone,^  they  hurled  it  at  the  breast  of 
Polydeuees ;  but  they  esrusked  him  not,  nor  drove  him  back  j 
but  rushing  on  straightway  with  i^pear  swift  in  moti(m,  he 
drove  the  brass  into  the  sides  of  Ljnceus.  And  Zeus  hxaifed 
upon  Idas  his  amaukieisDg  tkonderb^it,  and  they  both  w«re 
iKimt  together  reft  of  xaovimers;  for  a  contest  with  the 
powerful  ones^  is  hard  for  men  to  deal  with. 

Speedily  to  his  mighty  brother  the  Son  of  Tyndareus 
returned  back,  and  him  he  found  not  as  yet  dead,  l)ut  with 
short-drawn  gasp  sickling  forth  his  breatL^  Then  shedding 
warm  tears  wit^  groans  he  cried  loud  and  clear : — 

*  O  Father,  son  of  Orenus,  what  end  then  lAall  there  be  of 
my  sorrows !  For  me  also  together  with  him  ordain  death, 
O  monardL  Honour  m  departed  from  the  man  that  is  de- 
prived of  his  friends ;  and  in  distress  few  a»e  there  0f 
mortals  £aitldul  enough  to  go  shares  in  toil"  Thus  he  spoke, 
and  Zeus  before  him  came  and  uttered  this  reply  : — 

''Thou  art  my  son ;  but  him  engendered  after  thee  of  mor- 

7  t.  e.   Castor.  <  i.  e.   Idas  and  Lynoeus. 

*  V.  67 :  «.  e,  Ihe  head-stone  of  the  grave. 

*  V.  72 :  ♦.  e.  wtth  the  gods. 

<^  T.  74  :  or,  with  short-drawn  gasp  trembling  in  his  breath,  t.  €. 
**  gasping  with  the  death-ruokle  in  his  thi>oat.'' — Cook, 
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tal  aeed  did  het  h«ro  JuMband  in  sppioadi  to  ihj  mother 
hegeiL  Bat  eoBie ;  of  these  thinp  la  sooth  I  yet  gire  thee 
cboioe  :  if  <m  the  oae  hand  ihoa  art  willing  to  escape  deatk 
Band  hateM  old  age,  and  to  inhabit  Olympus  in  companj 
ipiik  Athene  and  with  Ares  of  the  tspeax  blaek  with  bloody 
ilieie  is  to  thee  indeed  a  ri^t^  share  of  this  ;^  but  if  in 
tfay  brother's  behalf  thou  contendesty  and  art  minded  to 
aiukre  out  to  bim  an  equal  lot  of  all  tkou  hast,  then  half  thj 
Hfe  thou  must  breuthe  beneath  the  earth,  and  half  in  thue 
golden  abodes  of  heaven." 

Urns  then  when  he  {Zem)  spoke,  no  waTonng  xeedntion 
did  PolydeiieeB  adopt  in  his  mind.  And  Zeus  nndoaed  the 
eye  and  then  let  loose  the  voice  of  the  brazen-belted  Castor « 
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InBcribed  to  Aristagorai^  son  of  AroesiJftus,  of  Tezuedos:  song  at  the 
3Ptytaiieum  in  Tenedos,  in  commemoration  of  the  inaugural  sacrifice 
vpen  Mb  entranee  into  the  office  of  Prytams. 

l-Hie:  Proemiuak.  TsxwoetAicfii  of  Testa,  ihe  tvtelar  goddess  of  tiM 
Piytaaeun^  in  behalf  of  Aristagoisaa,  now  entering  upon  his  <M6&oe. 
11 — 37  :  Praise  of  the  success  of  Aristagoras  in  the  public  games  of 
tile  surrounding  states.  The  renown  of  his  ancestors.  37— end: 
The  victor  is  wwmed  agunst  excessive  pride  Mid  ambitious  hopes,  l^t 
might  set  him  on  jspiriag  to  gasp  at  what  is  too  high  for  him. 

O  ffasTiA,  ehild  of  Rhea,  who  art  the  tutelary  deify  of  tlie 
oi!fy4iaI]s,  sister  of  highest  Zeus  and  of  Hare  wfio  shares  the 
asBie  ttnrone,  benignly  recdre  Aiistagoras  into  thy  dwelling- 
plaee,  and  benignly  too  his  companions,  near  thy  brilliant 
soeptre ;  who,  honouring  thee,  preserve  Tenedos  iu  safety, 
often  with  libations  paying  reverence  to  thee  before  all 
goddesses,  and  often  with  the  steam  of  sacrifice.  And  their 
^re  sounds  loudly  and  tbar  song,  and  Themis  daughter  of 
Zeus*  that  presides  over  hospitality  is  honoured  with  ever- 
flowing  banquets.   Grant  that  with  glory  he  soay  go  through 

'  y.  85 :  i.  e.  this  is  thy  ii]3ieritance  by  neht,  ivitnotthy  hrother's, 

*  v.  94 ;  i.  e.  restored  bis  mgbt  and  speech  once  more. 

*  v.  8 :  t.  e.  or^  the  justioe  of  Zeus,  &c. 
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his  xtiagisterial  office  of  twelve  months'  length  with  nn- 
wounded  heart.^  And  for  a  man  I  pronounce  his  father 
Arcesilaus  happy,^^  and  praise  his  marvellous  stature  and  his 
innate  constancy  of  mind.  But  if  any  one,  possessing  wealth, 
in  beauty  of  form  shall  surpass  others,  and  prevailing  in  the 
games  hath  displayed  his  might,  let  him  remember  that  he 
dresses  limbs  that  are  mortal,^  and  that  last  of  all  he  wiU 
clothe  himself  with  earth.  Yet  by  the  laudatory  voices  of 
his  fellow-citizens  is  it  due  that  he  be  praised,  and  that  I 
should  celebrate  him  embellished  with  sweet-soimding  songs. 

And  sixteen  splendid  victories  gained  from  the  neigh- 
bouring states  crowned  Aristagoras  and  the  fortunate  clan 
of  ihs  PeiscmdridUB  in  the  wrestling-match  and  in  the  glorious 
pancratium. 

But  the  too  timid®  hopes  of  his  parents  restrained  the 
might  of  their  son  from  attempting  the  contests  in  Pytho 
and  in  Olympia.  For  verily  by  my  oath,  in  my  opinion,  at 
Castalia  and  at  the  hill  of  Cromis  aboimding  with  fair  trees» 
had  he  gone  thither,  he  would  have  returned  more  honour- 
ably than  his  adversaries  that  contested  the  prize  against 
him;  having  celebrated  with  festal  pomp  the  solemnity  of 
Heracles  that  cometh  every  fifth  year  and  having  bound  his 
locks  with  bright  wreaths.  But  of  mortals  one  has  empty- 
minded  pride  cast  out  from  expected  blessings,  while  another, 
distrusting  over  much  his  own  strength,  his  spirit  wanting 
boldness,  dragging  him  back  by  the  hand,  has  made  him 
miss  blessings  that  would  have  been  his  own. 

It  were  easy,  however,  to  conjecture  the  ancient  Spartan 
blood  of  Feisander,^  (for  he  Peisamder  came  hithers  from 
Amyclse  with  Orestes^  leading  with  him  over  the  sea  a  host 
of  the  ^dQolians  armed  in  brass),  and  to  conjecture  the  blood 
descended  from  his  maternal  ancestor  Melanippus  mingled 
vnth  the  Mood  o/Peiscmder  at  the  stream  of  the  Ismenus. 

The  virtues  that  our  forefistthers  have  bequeathed  to  us 
bring  back  in  alternation  their  strength  to  ike  generations 

*  ▼.  10 :  i,e,  without  vexation  and  trouble. 
'  T.  11 :  or,  and  happy  I  pronounce  his  hero  &ther  Aroedlaua. 
'  ▼.  15 :  Qu.  that  he  va  robed  in  mortal  limbs. 
«  v.  22 :  i.  e.  sluggish,  or,  too  hesitating. 

'  y.  33 :  «.  e.  it  is  easy  to  recognize  in  Aristagoras  the  blood  of  the 
Spartan  Peisander.  '  v.  84 :  i.  e.  to  Tenedos. 
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of  men;^  and  in  continuous  routine  neither  do  the  black 
com  lands  give  forth  their  harvest,  nor  are  the  trees  wont 
at  every  revolution  of  the  year  to  bear  the  scented  flower 
equal  in  richness;^  but  in  alternation  a/re  they  toont  to  bear. 
And  in  this  wise  does  destiny  guide  the  mortal  race. 

As  to  what  shall  befall  us  from  Zeus,  no  sure  presage 
attends  men,  whereby  they  may  foreknow  the  decrees  of  Pro- 
vidence; but  still  we  indulge  bold  designs,  and  are  eagerly 
bent  on  many  schemes ;  for  the  limbs  of  man  are  bound  by 
insatiate  hope,i  but  the  courses  of  human  actions  and  of 
Jutu/re  events  lie  far  remote  from  our  forethought.     "^ 

Jt  behoves  us  to  hunt  after  the  due  proportion  of  gain ;  ^ 
but  the  madness  for  objects  of  desire^  not  to  be  obtained,  is 
very  keen. 

^  V.  38  :  «.  e.  they  show  themselTes  in  their  descendants,  in  alternate 
generations. 

W.  41 :   t.  e.  in  equal  abundance. 

J  V.  45 :   i.  e.  hope  binds  the  frame  of  men  with  a  strong  enchantment. 

^  T.  47 :  i,e.to  urge  the  pursuit  of  gain  in  moderation. 


ISTHMIAN    ODES. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ISTHMIAN  ODES. 


(From  SmUk*8  IHctionary  of  Antiquities.) 

IsTHMiAia^  Games  ^Ifrdfiia),  one  of  the  four  great  national 
festivals  of  the  Greeks.  This  festival  derived  its  name  from 
the  Corinthian  isthmus,  where  it  was  held.  Where  the 
isthmus  is  narrowest,  between  the  coast  of  the  Saronic  gulf 
and  the  western  foot  of  the  CEnean  hiUs,  was  the  temple  of 
Poseidon,  and  near  it  was  a  theatre  and  a  stadium,  of  white 
marble.  The  entrance  to  the  temple  was  adorned  with  an 
Avenue  of  statues  of  the  victors  in  the  Isthmian  games,  and 
with  groves  of  pine-trees.  These  games  were  said  originally 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Sisyphus  in  honour  of  Melicertes, 
who  was  also  called  Palsemon. 

Their  original  mode  of  celebration  partook,  as  Plutarch 
remarks,  more  of  the  character  of  mysteries,  than  of  a  great 
and  national  assembly,  with  its  various  amusements,  and 
waa  performed  at  night.  Subsequent  to  the  age  of  Theseus, 
ihe  Isthmia  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Poseidon;  and 
this  innovation  is  ascribed  to  Theseus  himself,  who,  accord- 
ing to  some  legends,  was  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  who,  in  the 
ioHtitution  of  the  new  Isthmian  solemnities,  is  said  to  have 
imitated  Heracles,  the  founder  of  the  Olympian  games. 

The  celebration  of  the  Isthmia  was  henceforth  con- 
ducted by  the  Corinthians,  but  Theseus  had  reserved 
for   his   Athenians    some    honourable   distinctions;    those 
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Athenians  who  attended    the    Isihmia   sailed   across    the 
Saronic  gulf  in  a  sacred  vessel  {Oewpig),  and  an  honorary 
place   (Trpoc^p/a)   as  large   as  the  sail  of  their  vessel   was 
assigned  to  them  during  the  celebration  of  the  games.      In 
times  of  war  between  the  two  states,  a  sacred  truce  was 
concluded,  and  the  Athenians  were  invited  to  attend  at  the 
solamnibies.     The  ELosos  Sid  not  take  part  in  the  games, 
and  various  stories  were  related  to  account  for  this  singular 
circumstance.    It  is  a  very  probable  conj  ecture  of  Wachsmuth, 
that  the  Isthmia,,  after  the  chmges  aseribed  to  Theseus, 
were  merely  a  panegyris  of  the  lonians  of  Peloponnesus 
and  those  of  Attica ;  for  it  should  be  observed,  that  Posei- 
don was  an  Ionian  deity,  whose  worship  appears  originally 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Dorians.     During  the  reign  of 
the  Gypselids  at  Corinth,  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games 
was  suspended  for  seventy  years :  but  after  this  time  they 
gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  national  festival  of  all  the 
Greeks.     In  Olympiad  49  they  became  periodical,  and  were 
henceforth  celebrated  regularly  every  third  year,  twice  in 
every  Olympiad,  that  is,   in  the  first   and   third  year  of 
every  Olympiad.     The  Isthmia  held  in  the  first  year  of  an 
Olympiad  fell  in  the  Corinthian  month  Panemus  (the  Attic 
HecatombsBon) ;   and  those  which  were  held  in  the  third 
year  of  an  Olympiad,  fell  either  in  the  month  of  Munychion 
or  Thargelion.     Pliny  and   Solihus  erroneously  state  that 
the  Isthmia  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year.     With  this 
regularity  the   solemnities  continued  to  be   held   by  the 
Greeks  down  to  a  very  late  period.    In  228  b.  c.  the  Romans 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  Isthmia ; 
and  it  was  in  this  solemnity,  that,  in  196  b.c.,  Flaminius 
proclaimed    before    an    innumerable    assembly    the    inde- 
pendence of  Greece.     After  the  fall  of  Corinth  in  146  B.C., 
the  Sicyonians  were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  con- 
ducting the  Isthmian  games ;  but  when  the  town  of  Corinth 
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was  rebuilt  hj  Jufins  Gwna^  tlie  right  of  condueting  the 
solemnities  was  restored  to  ike  Ck«intiisanfl^  afid  it  seems  that 
ihej  benGeforih  eoatinned  to  be  celelwated,  tin  Ohnstianitj 
became  the  state  religion  of  the  BonuA  eaqpize.  The  season 
of  the  Isthmian  solemnities  was  like  that  of  all  the  great 
national  festivals,  distinguished  by  general  rejoicings  and 
feasting. 

The  contests  and  games  of  the  Isthmia  were  the  same  as 
those  at  Olympia^  and  embraced  all  the  varieties  of  athletic 
performances,  such  as  wrestling,  the   pancratiimi,  together 
with  horse  and  chariot-racing.     Musical  and  poetical  per- 
formances were  likewise  carried  on,  and  in  the  latter  women 
were   also  allowed  to  take  part,   as  we  must  infer  from 
Plutarch ;  who,  on  the  authority  of  Polemo,  states,  that  in 
the  treasury  in  Sicyon  there  was  a  golden  book  which  had 
been  presented  to  it  by  Aristomache,  the  poetess,  after  she 
had  gained  the  victory  at  the  Isthmia.     At  a  late  period  of 
the  Eroman  empire,  the  character  of  the  games  at  the  Isthmia 
appears  greatly  altered ;  for,  in  the  letter  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  it  is  stated  that  the  Corinthians  purchased  bears  and 
panthers  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their  fights  at  the 
Isthmia ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  custom  of  intro- 
ducing fights  of  animals  on  this  occasion  commenced  soon  after 
the  time  of  Csesar.     The  prize  of  a  victor  in  the  Isthmian 
games  consisted  at  first  of  a  garland  of  pine-leaves,  and  after- 
wards of  a  wreath  of  ivy ;  but  in  the  end  the  ivy  w;as  agalu 
superseded  by  a  pine-garland.     Simple  as  such  a  reward  was, 
a  victor  in  the  games  gained  the  greatest  distinction  and 
honour  among  his  countrymen;   and  a  victory  not   only 
rendered  the  individual  who  obtained  it  a  subject  of  admira- 
tion, but  shed  lustre  over  his  fiamly,  and  the  whole  town  or 
community  to  which  he  belonged.     Hence,  Solon  established 
by  a  law,  that  every  Athenian  who  gained  the  victory  at 
the  Isthmian  games,  should  receive  from  the  public  treasury 
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a  reward  of  one  hundred  drachnue.  His  victory  was  gene- 
rally celebrated  in  lofty  odes,  called  Epinikia,  or  triiimpha.2 
odes,  of  which  we  still  possess  some  beautiful  speeimenfi 
Among  the  poems  of  Pindar. 


lib 


ISTHMLO"  I. 

Inscribed  to  Herodotus,  son  of  Asopodorus,  of  Thebes,  yictorions  in  the 
chariot-race  at  the  IsUimian  games,  perhaps  in  01.  80,  3.  B.C.  454. 
Written  and  sung  at  Thebes,  probably  some  short  time,  according  to 
Dissents  conjecture,  before  the  battles  of  Taoagra  and  (Enophyta, 
B.C.  457  and  456.  

ABGUMENT. 

1 — 13  :  Proemium.  The  poet  affirms  that  he  has  laid  aside  a  Paean 
which  he  was  about  to  compose  for  the  people  of  Geos,  that  he  might 
first  finish  this  hymn  in  honour  of  the  renown  won  by  his  native 
country.  14 — 32  ;  The  Gastoreum,  or  Equestrian  strain,  in  honour 
of  Herodotus'  victory  in  the  four-horse  car.  82 — iO  :  The  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  exile  and  subsequent  restoration  to  his  country,  experienced 
by  Asopodorus,  the  &ther  of  the  conqueror.  41 — end  :  The  praises 
and  victories  of  Herodotus. 

Thebe,  with  shield  of  gold,  my  mother,  I  will  hold  thy  con- 
cern superior  even  to  want  of  leisure.*  Let  not  rocky  Delos, 
in  which  I  am  absorbed,  be  angry  with  me  !  What  is  dearer 
to  the  -virtuous  than  cherished  parents  1  Yield,  0  isle  of 
Apollo  ;  of  both  hymns'*  will  I,  with  the  favour  of  the  gods, 
combine  the  completion,  celebrating  in  chorus  both  Phoebus 
with  unshorn  hair,  in  wave-washed  Ceos  along  with  the  men  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  sesrfenced  ridge  of  the  Isthmus :  since  it 
has  granted  to  the  host  of  Cadmus  six  crowns  from  the  games, 
the  glory  of  noble  victory  to  my  native  country.  That 
cotmtry  in  which  too  Alcmena  brought  forth  her  dauntless 
son,  before  whom  of  yore  the  bold  hounds  of  Geryon  shook 
with  dread. 

But  I  composing  for  Herodotus  a  reward  partly  for  his 
four-horse  car,  and  as  guiding  too  the  reins  with  no  other 
hands  than  his  own,  am  desirous  to  enrol  him  either  in  a 
Castoretmi,  or  in  a  hymn  mich  as  ia  simg  m  honauMr  of  lolaus. 
Por  of  all  the  heroic  race  they  were  bom  the  best  to  guide 
the  car  at  Lacedsemon  and  at  Thebes,  and  in  the  games  they 

*  V.  2 :  i.e.  occupied  as  I  am,  that  which  concerns  thee  shall  take  pre- 
cedence ;  or,  I  will  esteem  thy  work  as  more  important  than  my  preaerU 
occupation,  i.e,I  will  prefer  the  composition  of  this  ode  in  thy  honour, 
to  my  present  employment  of  preparing  a  Psean  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Ceos.  ^  y.  6 :  lU.  of  both  honours. 
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tried  numerous  contests,  and  with  tripods  did  they  adorn 
their  home,  and  with  caldrons  and  with  bowls  of  gold,  enjoy- 
ing crowns  of  victory  :  and  brilliantly  does  their  excellence 
shine  forth  both  in  the  unarmed  stadia,  and  in  the  armed 
race-course  clattering  with  the  shield ;  and  in  what  £eishion, 
hurliDg  them  with  their  hands,  did  they  throw  with  their 
spears,  and  how  did  they  throw  whenever  they  hwded  vni^  the 
stony  quoits  !  For  the  five-fold  contest  was  not  yet;  but  for 
each  game  a  aepan^oite  prize  was  appointed,  with  the  numerous 
wreaths  of  which  having  ofbtixnes  bound  their  locks,  they 
were  seen  near  the  streams  of  Dirce  and  the  Eurotas  ;  they, 
the  eon  of  Iphides  being  ci  the  same  people  with  the  race 
of  the  Sown-men,  and  the  son  of  Tyndarus  dwelling  amongst 
the  Achaeans  in  the  lofty-placed  seat  of  Therapne. 

Farewell !  and  I,  for  Poseidon,  and  for  the  divine  Isthmus, 
and  for  the  shores  of  Onchestus  cherishing  a  song,  will 
amidst  the  honours  of  this  man  sing  of  the  renowned  fortune 
of  his  fiither  Asopodoros  and  the  paternal  soil  of  OrdhGme- 
nusy  which  in  chill  mi^iap  received  him  from  the  imnoieasur^ 
able  sea,  hard  pressed  with  diipwreck ;  but  now  again  the 
good  fortune  of  his  race  has  brought  him  into  his  fonaer 
honour  and  ^ry.  But  he  that  has  endured  adversity,  gains 
in  his  mind  discretion  too.  But  if  virtue  is  applied  with  all 
its  zeal,  to  those  who  have  attained  to  its  honour  both  by 
liberality  and  industry,  it  is  right  to  bring  a  noble  praise 
with  no  envious  mind.^ 

Since  li^t  is  the  gift  for  the  poet,  in  return  for  manifold 
toils,  by  singing  a  strain  of  praise,  to  rear  a  trophy  of  glory 
ccHnmon  to  all. 

For  various  rewards  proposed  for  their  works  8Bre  pleasing 
to  vaaious  men,  both  to  the  shepherd,  and  to  the  ploughman^ 
and  to  the  fowler,  and  to  him  to  whom  the  sea  gives 
support ;  and  each  one  exerts  himself  to  ward  off  direful 
hunger  from  his   stomach.     But  he  who  in  games,  ex  in 

*  V.  41 :  or.  But  if  the  prize  of  virtue  or  glory  lies  before  one  with  all 
one's  might,  L  e,  if  it  is  proposed  by  any  man  to  be  pursued  with  all  his 
mighty  lx>th  with  expense  and  with  toU^  it  is  right  to  bestow  on  those 
who  have  obtained  it  (viz.  dptrav,  the  reputatitm  for  noble  deeds), 
magnificent  proise  with  no  grudging  spirit.  This  is  Hermann's  readii^^ 
which  Bergk  adopts.  XHssen,  fioedch,  and  Bonaldsen,  nead  ei  i*  iptrf 
KaraiaiTai,  c.  r.  X.  But  if  any  one  (rcc)  wpytma^  hirniwlf  to  tite  pnnrait 
of  honour  wi<di  all  his  mighl^  Ac 
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battle  bears  off  beauteous  glory,  receives  by  being  pr6,ised  the 
hig^hest  gala,  the  choice  speech  of  citizens  and  of  strangers. 

IBut  IIS  it  behoves^  gratefully  requiting  hiTn  tmth  a  song, 
loudly  to  celebrate  the  earth-shaking  son  of  Cronus,  dwelling 
near  at  hand,  him  that  prospers  the  chariots  in  the 
Horse-race,*  and  to  invoke  thy  sons,  O  Amphitryon,  and  the 
reoeas  of  Minyas,^  and  Meusis  the  £Bu*-famed  grove  of 
I>eaai£ter,  and  Eubcea  in  the  crooked  courses;^  and  thy  sacred 
precinct  in  Phylace  amongst  the  Achaeans,  O  ProtesSauEf,  do 
I  add.  But  to  enumerate  at  length  all  the  honours  that 
Sermes,  president  of  the  games,  has  given  to  the  horses  of 
Herodotus,  my  song  having  brief  measure  denies  to  me. 
Often  too,  of  a  surety,  does  that  which  is  passed  over  in  si- 
lence bring  greater  pleasure. 

"Would  that  he,  borne  aloft  on  the  splendid  pinions  of 
the  sweet-voiced  Pierides,  may  yet  fiU  his  hand  full  with 
branches^  from  F^ho>  and  with  chosen  leaves  of  the 
Olympic  games  from  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  getting 
honour  for  seven-gated  Thebes  ! 

But  if  any  one  storeth  up  within  secret  wealth,  and 
laughs  with  insulting  taunt  at  others  who  <ic6  differently,  he 
does  not  consider  that  he  will  yield  his  soul  to  Hades  devoi** 
of  glory. 

**  V.  54  :  lit.  Hob  bene&ctor  of  the  chariots,  that  presideth  in,  or 
belongeth  to,  the  horse-race. 

•  V.  56 :  i.  e.  Orchomenus.        '  v.  57  :  i.  e.  where  the  races  are  held. 
»  V.  66  :   i.  €.  isnreaths. 
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Written  to  celebrate  the  Isthmian  victory  in  the  chariot-race,  and 
other  victories  gained  by  Xenocrates,  son  of  iSnesidamus,  and  brother 
to  There  of  Agrigentum ;  sent  to  Thrasybnlus,  son  of  Xenocrates, 
after  his  &ther's  death,  by  Nicasippus.  The  victory  was  gaooed 
01.  76,51.  B.C.  476 ;  but  the  ode  composed  not  before  01.  77,  1.  B.C. 
474.  

ABOUUEITT. 

1—2  :  Proemimn.  The  Muse  has  now  to  work  for  hire :  the  poet 
therefore  begs  that  Thrasybulus,  the  son  of  the  now  deceased  con- 
queror, will  excuse  the  delay  that  had  occurred  in  fulfilling  liis 
promise  to  send  this  ode.  12—34  :  The  victories  in  the  chariot-race 
at  the  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and  Athenian  games  won  by  Xenoerates, 
and  the  victory  of  l!liero  (the  brother  of  Xenocrates),  at  the  Olympian 
games.  35 — end :  The  virtues  of  Xenocrates  :  ike  poet  ends  by 
begging  Thrasybulus  not  to  &il,  through  fear  of  envy,  to  have  this 
ode  recited. 

The  men  of  ancient  time,  O  Thrasybulus,  who  ascended  into 
the  car  of  the  Muses  with-frontlet-of-gold,  falling  into  the 
company  of*  the  femous  lyre,  lightly  uttered  melodious 
hymns  in  praise  of  youths,  ncrnidy  for  him  whoever  being 
gifted  with  beauty  possessed  the  summer-bloom  of  puberty, 
the  sweetest  reminder  of  fair-enthroned  Aphrodite.  For  the 
Muse  was  not  at  that  time  as  yet  a  lover  of  gain  nor  a  hire- 
ling, nor  were  sweet,  soft-voiced  songs,  with  silver  in  their 
JGsices,^  sold  by  honey-toned  Terpsichore. 

But  now  she  (the  Mv^se)  bids  us  observe  or  attend  to  the 
saying  of  the  Argive  (Aristodemus)  that  approacheth  very 
near  the  paths  of  truth  ;  "  Money,  money  is<^  the  man,"  and 
this  he  said  when  deserted  both  of  wealth  and  of  friends. 

Since  now  thou  art  wise  /  need  add  no  more,  cmd  thefrefore 
I  pass  on  cmd  sing  the  Isthmian  victory  not  imknown  to 
fame,  won  by  the  chariot  steeds ;  the  victory  which  Poseidon  ' 
having  granted  to  Xenocrates,  sent  him  by  the  homds  of  his 
charioteer  a  wreath  of  Dorian  parsley  to  bind  arouind  Ms 
hair ;  Poseidon,  'I  say,  honouring  the  hero  victorious  in  the 
chariot-race,  the  light  of  the  Agrigentines.     And  at  Crisa 

*  V.  2 :  w,  approaching.  ^  "^^Zx  w,  with  mercanary  looks.  ] 

«  V.  11 :  *.  c.  makes. 
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widely-potent  Apollo  beheld  him  -with  &vour  and  granted 
him.  glory  there  also ;  and  being  furnished  with^  the  illus- 
trious honours  of  the  Erechtheidse  in  brilliant  Athens,  he 
blamed  not  the  chariot-preserving  hand  of  the  hero  that 
drove  the  steeds,  which  hamd  Nicomachus  applied  at  the 
riglit  moment  to  all  the  reins.     Nwomo/ckua  whom  too  the 
heralds  of  the  seasons,®  the  Mean  announcers  of  the  truce  of 
2ieiis  the  son  of  Cronus,   recognized;   having  experienced 
from  him,  I  ween,  some  hospitable  office,  and  they  saluted 
bim  with  sweetly-breathing  voice  as  he  fell  into  the  lap  of 
golden  victory  in  their  own  land,  which  in  truth  they  call 
tlie  sacred  precinct  of  Olympian  Zeus ;  where  the  sons  of 
.^Slnesidamus  were  xmited  to  immortal  honours.     For  your 
bouse,  O  Thrasybulus,  is  not  unacquainted  with  charming 
triumphal  revels,  nor  with  songs  of  honied  praise. 

For  it  is  no  hill,  nor  is  the  path  steep,^  if  any  one  should 
bring  the  honours  of  the  Dwellers  on  Helicon  to  the  abodes  of 
bonoured  men. 

Hurling  the  quoit  afSa-r,  may  I  fling  it  as  great  a  length, 
as  Xenocrates  has  possessed  a  disposition  sweet  beyond  other 
men  !8  Dignified  indeed  he  was  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  one  that  cultivated  the  re&rmg  of  the 
steed  according  to  the  rule  of  universal  Greece ;  and  he  wel- 
comed^ all  the  feasts  of  the  gods ;  nor  did  the  fair-wiad  of 
hcvmty,  breathing  around  his  hospitable  table,  ever  make  him 
lower  his  sail,^  but  he  passed  in  his  course  to  the  Phasis  in 
the  summer  season,  and  in  the  wiater  to  the  bank»  of  Nile.  J 
Liet  not  Thrasybulus  therefore,  because  envious  feelings^ 
hang  round  the  minds  of  mortals,  let  him  not,  /  aoAf,  conceal^ 
the  worth  of  his  fether,  nor  these  my  hymns  :  since  I  have 
not  wrought  them  to  stand  idle. 

*  v.  19  :  i.  e.  haying  won. 

*  V.  23  :  i,  e,  of  the  seasons  of  Ihe  ocevarence  of  the  Olympian  gavMS. 
'  T.  83  :  t.  e.  the  path  of  EK>ng  is  neither  steep  nor  rough. 

ff  y.  36 :  i.  e.  may  I  cast  the  discus  of  praise  cmd  evlogy  as  &r  beyond 
every  other  competitor,  as  the  temper  of  Xenocrates  exceeds  every  other 
man's  in  sweetness. 

*  v.  38  :   1.  e.  freely  honoured,  or,  duly  celebrated. 

'  v.  40 :  i.  e,  his  hospitable  spirit  never  diminished ;  or,  never  fiiiled  him* 
i  V.  42 :  i,  e.  his  liberalil^  knew  no  bounds. 
^  V.  43 :   or,  the  hopes  of  the  envious. 
^  V.  44  :  or,  pass  over  unhonoured.  , 
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1%98  metmgd,  Nkadppas,  ]?ep(»rt<,  whsa  tk>u  shalt  liave 
come  to  my  tnuiy  friend. 
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^Qfloribed  to  MalifBUfly  son  of  Telesias,  of  Thebes,  victorious  in  the 
chariot-race  at  Nemea,  and  afterwards  in  the  pancratium  at  the 
Isthmian  games  ;  the  hitter  of  which  victories  is  the  one  here 
celebrated :  sung  at  Thebes,  at  an  evening  revel,  Dissen  thinks,  of 
the  fimuly  of  ibe  Gleonymidse  (Of.  v.  61),  probably  some  years  after 
the  battle  of  Flatea  (Ct  v.  U,  35),  which  was  &ught  in  B.G.  479. 

ABaUMElfT. 

t — 6  :  Proemiimi.  Wealth  and  success  is  lasting  when  conjoined  with 
a  modest  and  temperate  spirit.  7 — 18  :  Melissus  has  won  two 
victories,  one  in  the  pancratium,  one  in  the  chariot-race.  The  poet 
commemocateB  tibe  latter,  and  the  relationship  of  the  conqueror  to 
the  wealthy  house  of  the  Labdacidae.  19 — 60  :  The  'praises  of  the 
OleonymidJe,  the  fimuly  of  the  conqueror  ;  their  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  ;  the  death  of  four  of  their  house  in  the  recent  battle  (probably 
of  Platsea),  and  their  subsequent  successes  in  the  public  games. 
61 — end :  The  Isthmian  victory  of  Meliiaus ;  his  former  victories  in 
the  games  celebrated  at  the  fimeral  rites  of  the  sons  of  Heracles. 

If  any  man  being  saoceasfiil  either  in  glorious  games  or  in 
abundance  of  wealth,  sets  bounds  in  ius  soul  to  wearisome 
insolence,  he  is  worthy  to  be  miogled  with^  the  praises  of  the 
citizens. 

O  Zeus,  from  thee  mighty  excellences  attend  mortals^  and 
the  bliss  of  the  religious  flourishes  longer,  but  with  froward 
minds  it  dwells  not  equally,  bloomii^  throughout  all  time. 
But  as  a  requital  for  glorious  deeds  we  ought  to  sLog  the 
good,  and  we  ought  to  exalt. him  with  kindly  praises,^  as  he 
celebrates  the  festal  meeting.  Melissus  also  has  the  fortune 
6i  two  prizes  so  as  to  turn  his  heart  to  sweet  gladness,  as  he 
has  obtained  the  crowns  in  the  dells  of  the  Isthmus;  and  also 
in  the  hollow  vale  of  the  deep-chested  lion  he  proclaimed 
Theba,*^  conquering,  as  he  did,  in  the  horse-race.  And  he 
disgraces  not  the  innate  prowess  of  his  lineage. 

Ye  know,  stirely,  the  ancient  glory  of  Cleonymus  gained  by 

*  V.  8  :  i,e.  to  obtain. 

*»  V.  8  :   or,  offerings,^ ».  €.  with  pleasing  hymns. 

c  T.  12  :  i.  e,  as  the  deUy  <2^&m  native  place. 
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^idie  car ;  a»d  si&oe  by  t2ie  motJier's  sde  they  were  kindred  to 
-k^be  TiabdaflidjB,  they  abounded  with  wealth  far  the  toils  of 
-tJ^e  fourohorsed  cbariots.  But  time,  as  the  days  go  round, 
;i^*odaceB  at  one  time  one  diange,  and  at  one  time  another, 
-yet  the  sons  of  the  gods  Assuredly  alone  are  invnhi^raUe. 

I  have,  by  the  gcaoe  of  the  gods,  an  endless  path  open  to 
-me  in  every  direction,  O  Melissns :  for,  at  the  Isthmia,  thou 
liast  fdrnished  me  with  &€ilitieB  to  follow  up  your  virtues 
with  a  hymn:^  ihoae  vwfues  with  which  the  CleonynddiB 
ever  bloom  abundantly,  as  they  pass,  with  the  aid  of  heaven, 
tiftTough  the  whole  period  of  man's  life.  But  yaiiously  at 
various  times  does  the  gale  qfhv/B»an  /ortwne  burst  upon  and 
tirge  on  in  their  career  all  men.  They^  assuredly  are  said  to 
have  been  honoured  <ii  yore  at  Thebes,  and  to  have  been  the 
public  hosts  of  the  nei^bouring  states,  and  free  from  noisy 
insolenoe;  and  whatever  poe6ic  testdmonies  of  exceeding 
glory  reUOed  cosicemii^  deceased  or  living  heroes  fly  to  and 
fro  amongst  men,  ihese  they  have  gained  in  all  perfection ; 
and  in  the  highest  acts  of  laaanhood  displayed  by  their  family 
they  have  reached  the  pillars  of  Heracles.  Desire  not  to 
attain  to  a  furth^  glory !  For  they  were  both  trainers  of 
the  steed,  and  they  pleased  brazen  Ares.  But,  aJas !  in  one 
day  a  fierce  snow-storm  of  war  bereaved  the  happy  household 
hearth  of  four  heroes;  but  now  again,  after  the  wintry 
darkness  of  the  changing  months,  like  the  earth  it  ht^ 
blossomed  with  purple  roses,  by  the  counsels  of  the  gods.' 
^mce  the  Shaker  of  the  earth,  who  inhabits  Onchestus  and 
the  ocean  bridge  before  the  walls  of  Corinth,  by  granting  to 
the  fiimily  of  MeLisaus  this  wondrous  hymn,  raises  from  its 
couch  the  ancient  &me  of  their  noble  deeds;  for  shes  had 
&llen  asleep ;  but  wakened  up  again  she  is  resplendent  in  her 
whole  frame,  like  Lucifer  conspicuous  amongst  the  other 

<*  V.  21 :  or,  I  have,  by  the  sraoe  of  the  gods,  an  endless  journey, 
i.  e.  a  boundless  subject  of  praiae  on  all  sides,  O  Melissus;  for  at  the 
Isthmian  games  thou  didst  show  great  skill,  [Qu.  great  opportunity,  or, 
abundant  matter  for  praise,]  so  that  we  should  commemorate  thy  virtues 
by  song.  •  v.  26  :  they,  i,  e.  the  Cleonymidae. 

'  v.  36  :  or,  but  now  again  by  the  decree  of  the  gods  this  household 
has  blossomed  again,  like  the  earth,  after  the  wintry  darkness,  as  the 
changing  months  return : — or,  it  may  be  rendered,  during  the  floweiy 
months,— when  the  months  ,adomed  with  flowers  (i.  e,  the  spring  time) 
blossom  with  purple  flowers.'  »  v.  40 :  i,  e.  Fame. 
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stars.     Whicli  fame  in  the  fields  of  Athens  too,  having  pro- 
claimed that  their  chariot  won,  and  in  the  Adrastean  con- 
tests  of  Sicyon,  gave  them  wreaths  of  triumphal  song  giTnilfl.T* 
to  these  from  the  poets  of  that  time.     I^or  from  the  common 
assemblies  did  they  withhold  their  curved  chariot,  and  they 
rejoiced  to  contend  with  all  the  assembled  Greeks  in  the 
expense  for  the  equipment  of  their  steeds.     For  to  those 
who  make  no  venture  belongs  inglorious  obscurity.     Bat  ob- 
scurity of  lot  belongs  even  to  those  who  contend,  before  that 
they  have  arrived  at  the  highest  boundary  ;^  for  fortune- 
gives  tu  both  of  this  and  of  that ;»  and  the  artifice  of  inferior 
men  has  caught  and  supplanted  the  better  man.J    Ye  know^ 
no  doubt  the  murderous  strength  of  Ajax,  which  in  the  late 
night  having  maimed  with  his  own  sword,  he  causes  disgrace 
to  the  children  of  the  Greeks,  as  many  as  went  to  Troy.^ 
But  Homer  has  honoured  him  among  fdl  men,  Hom&r  who^ 
by  extolling  all  his  merit  and  greatness,  has  pointed  it  out 
for  bards  of  after  times  to  sing  according  to  the  canon  ^  of 
divine  epic  verse.    For  this"i  travels  on,  endowed  with  speech 
to  all  eternity.    But  if  a  poet  shall  have  celebrated  aught  well, 
then  both  over  the  all-finiitful  earth  and  across  the  ocean 
doth  there  proceed  the  splendour  of  the  noble  actions  ikai  he 
singa  of,  ever  inextingui^iable. 

May  we  find  the  Muses  propitious  so  as  to  light  up  that 
torch  of  hymns  for  MeHssus  too,  a  scion  of  the  sUx^  of 
Telesias — a  wreath  deserved  of  the  Pancratium !  For  re- 
sembling them  in  courage,  he  attains  in  the  contest  to  the 
spirit  of  loudly-roaring  lions ;  but  in  craft  he  is  a  fox,  which 
lying  upon  its  back  withstands  the  swoop  of  the  eagle* 
And  it  is  befitting,  by  trying  every  stratagem,  to  render 
powerless  one's  foe.     For  he  has  not  obtained  a  stature  like 

*^  y.  49  :  i.  e,  even  those  who  contend  at  the  games  remain  unknown 
to  &me  before  they  obtain  a  victory. 

^  Y.  51:  i.  e.  gives  us  a  portion  both  of  success  and  of  defeat,  i,  e,  a 
chequered  lot  of  prosperity  and  adversity. 

J  V.  53  :  t.  e.  oftentimes  overthrows  the  better  man. 

^  V.  54  :  t.  e.  ye  have  heard  surely  of  the  warlike  Ajax,  who,  by 
falling  on  his  own  sword  at  the  dead  of  night,  reflects  censure  and 
shame  on  all  the  Greeks  who  went  to  Troy. 

*  V.  56 :  or,  the  mode,  measure.  Qu.  the  authority.  ^e<r,  eir.  ren- 
dered by  some,  "  of  his  own  divine  strains  ;*'  but  I  think  what  I  have 
given  in  the  text  to  be  perhaps  nearer  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

"*  V.  58  :  t.  e.  poetical  distinction,  or  praise. 
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Orion's,  but  is  contemptible  to  Tiew,  though  mighty  in 
strength  for  one  to  contend  with. 

But  yet  in  Hike  fashion  there  came'Of  yore  ^m.  Cadmean 
Thebes  to  the  dwelling  of  Antaeus,  a  hero  short  in  stature, 
but  in  soul  unconquerable ;  he  came,  I  say,  to  wheat-bearing 
Xiibya  to  wrestle  trnth  a  foe,  in  order  that  he  might  restrain 
the  man  that  roofed  the  teiUple  of  Poseidon  with  the  sculls 
of  strangers ; — he  came,  I  say,  the  son  of  Alcmena ; 

Who  ascended  to  Olympus,  after  that  he  had  explored 
"both  every  land  and  the  surface  of  the  hoary  sea  with-loffcy- 
clif&,  and  had  rendered  the  sea  safe  to  navigation.  And 
now  by  the  JSgis-bearer  doth  he  dwell,  enjoying  the  fsdrest 
bliss,  and  is  honoured  by  the  immortals  as  a  Mend,  and  has 
Sebe  in  marriage,  bemg  lord  of  a  golden  mansion,  and 
son-in-law  of  Here. 

In  whose  honour,  above  the  Electran  gates,  we  citizens,, 
making  ready  the  banquet  and  the  fresh  garlands  of  the 
altars,  sacrifice  victims  in  honour  of  the  eight  deceased  brass- 
clad  warriors,  whom  Megara^  the  daughter  of  Creon,  bore  to 
him  as  sons  j  to  whom,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  flame 
ascending  on  high  lasts  blazing  all  night  long,  lashing  heaven 
with  the  steaming  vapour ;  and  on  the  second  day  succeeds 
the  prize  ^  of  the  annual  games,  the  work  of  strength* 
Where,  with  his  head  crowned  with  the  pale  myrtle,®  this 
man  has  displayed  a  double  victory,  and  a  third  before 
amongst  the  youths,  having  obeyed  the  exceedingly  wise 
advice  of  his  pilot  that  directed  the  hehnP  And  along  with 
Orseas  will  I  celebrate  him  in  the  revel,  dropping  upon  him 
sweet  praise. 

■  v.  85 :   w,  the  winning. 

^  v.»88  :  Qu.  with  pale  myrtle  berries. 

P  V.  89 :  i,  e.  cxf  his  tramer  Orwoz,  that  instructed  him. 
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ISTHMIAN  IV. 

InMribed  to  PhylacidaBy  son  of  Lampo,  of  M^ju^  yictoriona  in  titus 
pancratium  at  the  Isthmian  games :  probably  m  01.  75,  3.  B.C.  478, 
two  years  after  the  battle  of  Balamis  ^Ot  ▼.  49)  :  song  at  JEgina. 

ABaUXlHT. 

1 — 11 :  Proeminm.'  InTooation  and  pofwer  of  TbmA  ^kso-caUfid  CSnyse), 
the  goddess  of  wealth.  12 — ^19  :  Praise  of  the  thsee  -victories  won  by 
Phyubcidas,  and  of  the  one  won  by  his  brother  Pytheas.  19 — 53  :  ThB 
praises  of  the  achievements  in  war  of  ^gina,  the  mythical  deeds  of  the 
^acide  at  Troy,  and  the  lately-w(»i  glory  of  the  ^ginetan  fleet  at 
Salamis.  54 — end :  The  poet  retums  to  tiie  ptttues  of  the  Tiotories  in 
the  games  won  by  tiie  oonqneror's  fiunily,  and  espemaUy  by  Pytheas. 

O  Theia,  mother  of  the  son,  worBbxpped  under  many  titles^ 
through  thee  it  is  that  men  esteem  potent  gold  &r  beyond 
all  other  things;  for  ships  contending  in  the  ocean  and 
horses  in  the  chariots  are  through  thy  &i^o«r,  O  queen, 
admired  in  the  quick-whirling  encounters.  And  in  the 
contests  of  the  games  he  too  hath  gained  much-4eaixed 
glory,  whose  locks  numerous  crowns  have  wreathed,  tIc- 
torious  either  hy  might  of  hands  or  by  awifhiess  of  feet. 
For  the  strength  of  man  is  proved  distingui^ed  through 
the  fevour  of  !^Yidence. 

But  two  thiugs  in  truth  alone  chmish  the  most  lovely 
flower  of  life  conjoined  with  &ir-blooming  wealth,  to  vnt,  if 
any  one,  being  blessed  with  success,  hear  himself  well  spoken 
of.<^  Seek  not  to  beoome  Zeus :  thou  hast  everything,  if  tlie 
inheritance  of  these  blessings  come  to  thee :  a  mortal  lot 
befltteth  mortals.  Now  for  thee  at  the  Isthmus,  a  double 
victory  in  all  its  splendour,  O  Phylacidas,  is  laid  up  in  store; 
and  at  Nemea  a  victory  in  the  pancratium  is  laid  v/p  a»  a 
treamrA  for  you  both,  for  thee,  I  ea^  and  for  Pytheas  thy 
brother. 

But  without  the  j^auddsd  my  heart  tastes  not  the 
sweets  of  hymns,  but  with  the  Charites  I  have  come,  m  ^Us 
my  ode,  to  the  sons  of  Lampon,  to  this  well-ordered  state : 
and  since  it^  has  turned  itself  to  the  illustrious  path  of 
heaven-prompted  deeds,  grudge  her  not,  0  my  soul,  the 
befitting  praise  to  mingle  with  this  song,  in  return  for  the 

*  y.  13 :  i.  e.  if  any  one  gains  victory  in  the  games  and  poetical  eulogy 
besides.  >»  v.  22 :  ».  e,  -^gina. 
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-tsoik  die  hen  mnSmgmis.  7ar  tlie  inaliant  morriors  among  lier 
l:ft.eree8  are  wonfc  to  gam  ptake,  and  l^ej*  axe  celebrat^  to 
'^aidless  time  botk  on  ihe  l]pTeB  and  witli  the  many-toned 
^IsaEEinomes  of  the  pipe. 

The  mighty  CEneidsB  too,  held  in  lerered  honour  through 
-fcke  grace  of  Zei»  in  the  brilliant  sacrifioes  of  the  ^toHans, 
lisve  given  a  theme  to  wise  men,<^  and  in  Thebes  the  steed- 
<lriving  lohms  hath  honour,  and  Persens  in  Argos,  and  the 
inraiiike  might  of  Castor  and  of  Folydenoes  at  the  streams  of 
the  Eurotas.  But  in  CEnone^  ore  hontywted  the  stout-hearted 
tempers  of  .i^cus  and  hia  sons ;  who  too  in  battle  twice 
sacked  the  city  of  the  Trojans,  following  in  the  train  of 
Heracles,  the  fbrst  time,  and  afterwa/rdA  with  the  Atreidse. 

Proceed,  now,  I  pray  thee,  from  the  beginning.  Say,  who 
slew  Cycnus,  who  Hector,  and  who  the  fearless  captain  of  the 
host  of  the  Ethiopians,  Memnon,  clad  in  brass  %  Who,  pray, 
smote  with  his  qpear  the  -valiant  Tel^hus  beside  the  banks 
of  the  OaicusI  It  was  they  whose  mouth  proclaims  the 
glorious  isle  of  ^gina  as  their  country.*  And  of  old  has 
JSgina  been  built  on  high,  as  a  tower  for  lofty  virtues  to 
dimb  -J  filll  many  shafts  of  praise  does  my  eloquent  tongue 
possess  to  utter  loudly  concemiug  them.  And  so  now  in 
time  of  war  can  Salamis,  city  of  Ajax,  testify  that  she  hath 
been  preserved  by  her  sailors  in  the  deathful  shower  of  Zeus 
duriQg  the  hail-storm  slaughter  of  countless  heroes.  But  for 
all  that^  steeps  boasting  in  silence  :^  Zeus  dispenses  various 
fortune,  Zeus,  who  is  lord  of  alL  But  even  such  glories  as 
these*  love  the  joyfdl  hymn  of  victory,  bedewed  with  charm- 
ing honey. 

«  v.  28  ;  Qu.  to  poets.  *  v.  84  :  t.  e.  uEgina. 

*  y.  43 :  or,  U  was  they  whose  native  land  my  month  declares  to  be 
^gina's  glorions  island. 

^y.  45  :  Three  iatorpietations  h&ye  been  given  of  this  passage  :  Ist, 
by  Thiersch,  *'  M^na,  has  long  been  a  tower  for  lofty  virtues  to  climb," 
which  is  followed  by  Mr.  Cookesley.  2nd,  by  Boeckh,  "  The  -^ginetans 
have  long  had  a  tower — a  great  mcHnument — erected  by  their  ancient 
heroes  for  their  descendants  to  climb  by  means  of  their  own  virtues." 
drd,  by  Dissen,  ''  For  this  long  time  there  has  stood  here  a  tower  built 
up  of  virtues  difficult  to  climb."  One  of  the  first  two  of  these  interpre- 
tations is  pruned  by  Mr.  Donaldson,  whose  note  I  have  ventured  to 
borrow.  »  v.  51 :  or,  drown. 

^  V.  61 :  Qu.  i.  e.  prov(^  not  hostility  or  envy  by  too  lengthy  an  enu- 
mfiiatioa  of  iSlgina's  glorisA.  ^  ^  v.  54  :  «.  e.  victories  in  the  games. 
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Let  any  one  contend  with  all  liis  toil  for  prizes  in  the 
gamesy  after  that  he  has  heard  of  the  race  of  Cleonicus  :<> 
ike  long  toil  of  these  heroes  has  not  been  obscured,  nor, 
as  many  as  have  been  their  expenses,  has  that  either  im- 
paired^ the  zeal  of  their  expectations.^ 

I  praise  lytheas  too,  for  that  with  limb-conquering^  arms, 
he  went  a  straight  course  for^  Fhyladdas  in  the  course  or 
blows,®  an  adyersary,  in  skill  expert.  Beoeive  for  him  a 
crown,  aad  for  Mm  bear  the  woolly  fillet,  and  send  therewith 
the  new  winged  hymn. 


ISTHMIAN  V. 

Inscribed  to  the  Bame  person  ( Phylacidas  of  ^gina)  aa  the  last  ode,  in 
honour  of  a  victoiy  in  the  pancratium  at  the  Isthmian  games.  This 
ode  is  prior  in  time  to  the  foregoing  one  (but  later  than  NemeaV.)^ 
and  was  composed  undoubtedly  before  the  battle  of  SaUunis,  and  sung 
at  ^gina  at  a  banquet  in  the  house  of  Lampo,  the  victor's  &kther. 

ABOUMENT. 

1 — 16  :  Proemium.  The  poet  expresses  his  hope  that  he  may  hereafter 
be  able  to  compose  a  third  ode,  this  being  the  second  (and  Nemean  V. 
the  first),  in  honour  of  the  sons  of  Lauoipo,  for  a  fiiture  Olympian 
victory  ;  and  Lampo's  prayers  for  the  attskinment  of  this  wish,  he 
begs  the  Fates  to  hear  and  grant.  19 — 56  :  Mythical  portion  of  the 
ode.  The  glory  of  the  ^acidse,  Peleus,  Telamon,  and  Ajax:  the 
tale  of  Heracles'  prayer  to  Zeus,  that  Telamon  might  have  a  valiant 
and  invulnerable  son.  57 — end  :  The  poet  returns  to  the  subject  of 
the  ode,  the  praises  of  the  victor,  of  Pytheas  his  brother,  of  Euthy- 
menes  his  uncle,  and  of  Lampo  his  fiitiier,  who  had  so  successfully 
trained  his  two  sons  for  their  contests  in  the  games. 

As  when  at  the  rich  banquet*  the  second  cup  is  mixed,  so  we 
mingle  the  second  cup  of  the  strains  of  poesy  for  the  race  of 

W.  56 :  t.  e.  let  him  contend,  but  it  will  be  in  vain,  to  surpass  that 
fiunily  in  the  number  of  victories  that  it  has  obtained. 
^  V.  58 :  or,  disappointed. 

*  V.  57 :  Dissen  and  Boeckh  read  oh^  hirSaai  dairdvat  IXvidutv,  eKvia'^ 
oTTiv,  putting  the  comma  after  kXtriSutv  instead  of  after  davdvat,  Dissen 
translates,  "Nee  quotquot  fuerunt  somptus  votorum,  hoc  attrivit  eorum 
studium ;  s.  eo  studium  eorum  imminutum  est." 

»"  V.  69  :  i.  e,  powerful.  "  v.  60  :  t.  e.  that  he  preceded. 

®  V.  61 :  t.  6.  that  he  taught  his  brother  Phylacidas  how  to  conquer  by 
himself  preceding  him  in  the  contest  and  setting  him  the  example. 

•  V.  1 :  Qu.  as  when  at  a  banquet,  when  tJbe  revelry  is  at  its  height. 
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ijampon  tliat  Hath  been  successful  in  the  contest,  having  first 
received  from  thee,  O  Zeus,  in  Nemea,  the  prime  of  crowns; 
now  again  from  the  Lord  of  the  Isthmus  and  frt>m  the  fifty 
Nereids,  Phylacidas  the  youngest  of  his  sons  being  victori- 
ous. And  may  it  be  allowed  us,  offering  a  third  cup  to  the 
Olympian  Saviour,  to  honour  ^gina  with  honied  songs  as 
with  a  drink-offering. 

For  if  any  one  rejoicing  in  expense  and  in  labour  per- 
forms noble  deeds  that  the  gods  build  up,^  and  at  the  same 
time  Providence  brings  about  for  him  lovely  glory,  that  man, 
I  sa/y,  already  casts  anchor  at  the  extremest  bounds  of  hap- 
piness, honoured  as  he  is  of  the  gods. 

The  son  of  Cleonicus  prays,  that  having  obtained  <^  such 
desires^  he  may  receive  death  and  toary  old  age ;  and  I 
invoke  the  lofty-throned  Clotho  and  her  sister  Fates  to  follow 
the  nohle  demands^  of  a  man  that  is  my  friend. 

And  you,  O  .^Eacidae  of  the  golden  cars,  you  I  say  it  is  my 
clearest  law  to  besprinkle  with  praises,  as  often  as  I  approach 
this  island.®  But  innimierable  paths,  a  hundred  feet  in  width, 
of  noble  deeds,  have  been  cut  uninterruptedly  even  beyond  the 
fountains  of  the  Nile,  and  through  the  Hyperboreans;'  nor 
is  there  any  state  so  barbarous  or  so  strange  in  tongue,  that 
hears  not  of  the  glory  of  the  hero  Peleus,  the  blessed  son- 
in-law  of  the  gods  ;  nor  is  there  one  which  hears  not  of  the 
glory  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  and  of  his  father;  whom, 
along  with  the  Tirynthians,  as  a  zealous  ally,  the  son  of 
Alcmena  led  on  board  his  ships  to  war  that-delighteth-in- 
the-brazen-arms  against  Troy,  the  heroes'  toil,  on  account  of 
the  offences  of  Laomedon.  And  he?  took  Pergamia,^  and 
along  with  him  he  slew  the  nation  of  the  Meropes,  and  the 
herdsman  Alcyoneus,  huge  as  a  mountain,  after  that  he  had 
found  l^iTn  at  Phlegrse,  nor  did  Heracles  spare  with  his  hands 
his  own  deep-twanging  bowstring. 

But  ere  aU  this  hefd  as  he  summoned  the  son  of  jEacus  to 

*»  V.  11 :  t.  €,  actions  that  are  divine.  ^  v.  15 :  or,  aooomplished. 

^  y.  17  :  t.  e.  to  obey,  or,  grant  the  noble  prayers. 
•  V.  21 :  i. «.  you  it  is  my  bounden  dufr^  to  bedew  with  praise,  as 
often  as  I  touch  upon  the  subject  of  this  island. 

'  y.  23  :  ».  e,  the  glories  of  the  JBacids  stretch  far  and  wide,  and  are 
known  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  v  v.  31 :  i,  €,  Heradee. 

**  y.  31 :  t- ^  Pergamus  or  lUon. 
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the  expedition,  he  dtanced  to  find  them  aJl  feasting.  The 
inurlike  son,  then,  of  Amphitryon  aa  he  stood  there  in  lion's 
akin,  did  noblest  Tekmon  call  upon  by  name  to  make  com- 
mencemait  with  nectatean  libations^^  and  he  held  up  and 
gave  to  him  the  goblet  that  held  the  wine,  rough  with  gdd. 
He  then  having  stretched  up  to  heaven  his  unconqaeied 
hands,  uttered  such  words  as  these  : — 

"  If  ever,  O  Father  Zeus,  thou  hsa^  heard  my  prayer  with 
propitious  mind,  now,  /  pray  thee,  now,  with  most  earnest 
prayers  do  I  implore  of  thee  a  bold  scm  by  Edboea  for  this 
hero,  so  as  to  perfect  the  happiness  of  my  Mend  watched 
over  by  the  Fates ;  and  him  {the  a<m)  strong  in  body,  eren 
as  this  hide  now  en^eiopes  me  about,  belonging  to  the  beast 
which  first  of  all  my'toihi  I  dew  e£  yore  in  j^emea.  And 
let  courage  oorreapond  tvith  hds  gUmt/rame,^ 

Immediately  as  he  said  these  words,  the  deity  sent  forth 
to  him  the  sovereign  of  birds^  the  mi^ly  eagle  ;  and  sweet 
dehght  thrilled  him  within.  And  he  said,  speaJdng  like  a 
prophet :  "  There  shall  be  to  thee  tha  son  that  thou  askest, 
O  Telamon."  And  him,  named  after  the  bizd  that  had 
appeared,  he  called  the  very  mighty  Ajaz,  marvellous  ioh  afier 
times  in  the  warlike  toils  of  men.  Thua  th^n  having  spoken 
he  forthwith  sat  down.  But  for  me  it  were  tedious  to  re- 
count all  hia  vaHant  deeds* 

For  I  have  come,  O  Muse,  the  dtsp^oser  of  triumphal 
hymns  for  Phylacidaa,  and  for  Fytheas,  and  for  Euthymenes. 
After  the  Argive  fiishion  dball  it  be  sakL  somehow  in  briefest 
terma.  For  three  victories  in  the  Pancratium  from  the  Isth- 
mus,  and  others  from  leafy  I^emea,  did  the  illustrious  sons 
and  uncle  bear  off :  and  what  a  copious  measure  of  hymns 
have  they  brought  to  light ;  and  the  tribe  of  Psalychidtt  do 
they  bei^rinkle  with  -^  &irest  dew  of  the  Charites,  and 
having  exalted  the  house  of  Themistias  they  inhabit  this 
highly-favoured  city J  And  Lampo  giving  zealous  heed  to 
the  labours  of  training  for  the  games  greatly  approves  this 
saying  of  Hesiod,  and  poiutiug  it  out  to  his  sons,  exhorts 
them  to  observe  it,  bringing  m  he  does  a  oonunon  glory  to 

*  v.  37  :  i.  e.  to  begin  ^bo  neetareuL  lifoati0n%  cr  to  begin  the  matter, 
i.  e.  to  invoke  &  fiuronxable  oommeBoameBt  to  tlM  CKp«iJtion,  with  a 
libation. 

i  v.  66 :  ».  e.  they  reflect  glory  aliheLoa  thos  tribaflbdilMis  fuaiif. 


his  city;  umL  he  is  laved  for  his  Idndness  towards  his  guests, 
endeaTOisiing  to  pursoe^  moderation  in  thought,  and  attaining 
to^  moderation  in  deed  aho.  And  his  tongue  is  not  at  vari- 
aaee  with  his  thoughts :  then  -wootdest  say  that  he  is  to 
A.thietes  what  the  Nasdan  hragB-sharpening  whetstone  is 
amongst  other  stones.  I  will  give  them  the  pure  water  of 
Dirce  to  drink,"*  which  the  deep-girded  daughters  of  Mne- 
mosyne with  robe  of  gold  hare  caused  to  gush  forth  near  the 
-w^eU-wailed  gates  of  Cadmus. 


ISTHMIAN  VI. 

lBBcril)ed  to  StrepoAdM^  a  Thebaa,  Tictor  in.  tiie  poaicntiiim,  perhi^ 
in  01.  81, 1.  B.C.  4^6,  six  montbs  after  the  battle  of  (Enophyta,  when 
the  Thebans  were  defeated,  and  lost  their  supremacy  over  Boeotia  : 
song  at  Thebes.  

AsanBEKEL 

1 — Id  :  Proemiimk  Tbe  andent  and  myihioal  glories  of  Thebes. 
20 — 39  :  Praise  of  the  lecent  victory  of  Strepsiades,  and  of  the 
glorious  death  of  his  unde  of  the  same  name.  39 — end :  The  poet 
exhorts  his  fellow-dtizens  to  moderation  in  time  of  prosperity,  and 
warns  them  agamst  striving  after  what  is  beyond  their  reach,  and  out 
of  then:  pGfwer  to  effeet. 

With  which  of  thy  former  native  giories,  0  blessed  Theba, 
hast  thou  most  specially  deKghted  thy  sotd?  Was  it  when 
thou  broughtest  to  light  the  assessor  of  timbrilled  Demeter, 
IHonysns  of  the  floating  locks'?  or  was  it  when,  receiving  at 
the  mid  hour  of  night  the  mightiest  of  the  gods  snowing 
with  gold,  what  time,  standing  within  the  doors  of  Amphi- 
tryon, he  approached  his  wife  with  Heraclean  seed  ?  or  was 
it  when  thou  didst  rtjoice  at  the  sage  counsels  of  Tiresias  ? 
or  when  in  lolaus  skilled  in  the  steed  f  or  in  the  seed  of  the 
dragon's  teeth  who  are  unwearied  at  the  spear  1  or  was  it 
when,  from  the  fierce  battle,  thou  didst  send  back  Adrastus 
bereft  of  ionui^erable  companions  to  equestnan  Argos  ?   or 

^  V.  70 :  or,  studying  to  acquire.  W.  71  r  or,  observing. 

"^  V.  74 :  or,  I  will  n&mih  thani  with  a  dravghl  of  pure  water  of 
Diroe. 
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when  thou  placedst  on  firm  base^  the  Doiian  colony  of  the 
liftcedsemonians,  and  the  ^gidss  thy  descendants  took 
Amyclse,  through  the  Pythian  oracles  ? 

But  yet  the  remembrance  of  ancient  glory  is  wont  to  sleep 
in  obliYion,  and  mortals  are  forgetful  of  that  which  does  not 
reach  to  the  highest  prime  of  poetry,  yoked  to  the  &r-fained 
streams  of  verse. 

Sing  then  in  honour  of  Strepsiades  too  with  a  sweet* 
soun^g  hymn.  For  he  bears  away  at  the  Isthmus  the 
victory  of  the  pancratium ;  and  in  strength  he  is  wondrous, 
and  goodly  in  diape  to  behold,  and  he  displays  a  valour  that 
does  not  shame  his  stature.^  And  he  has  a  blaze  of  glory 
fi'om  the  violet-tressed  Muses,  and  to  his  maternal  uncle  of 
the  same  name  he  has  given  a  wreath  to  share — his  unde 
to  whom  Ares  of  the  brazen  shield  brought  death,  but 
honour  is  laid  up  as  a  reward  for  the  valiant.  For  let  hiTn 
surely  know,  whoever  in  this  cloud  of  war  repels  in  behalf 
of  his  beloved  country  the  hailstorm  of  blood,  turning  the 
plague  against  the  host  of  his  foes,  let  him  know,  I  say,  that 
for  the  race  of  his  'citizens  he  increases  their  glory  to  the 
greatest  height,  both  while  he  lives,  and  when  he  is  dead. 

And  thou,  son  of  Diodotus,  emulating  the  warKke 
Meleager,  and  emulating  Hector  too,  and  Amphiaraus,  hast 
breathed  forth  thy  blooming  age  in  the  crowd  of  the  foremost 
combatants,  where  the  bravest  sustained  the  strife  of  war  in 
the  extremity  of  hope.  And  I  endured  an  inexpressible 
grief ;  but  now  the  Earth-encompasser  has  granted  me  calm 
after  a  storm. 

I  will  sing,  having  bound  my  locks  with  wreaths.  And 
let  not  the  envy  of  the  immortals  disquiet  the  daily  pleasure, 
in  pursuit  of  which  I  tranquilly  approach  old  age,  and  the 
destined  period  of  life. 

For  we '  die  alike  all  of  us ;  but  our  fortune  is  unequal 
But  if  a  man  gazes  around  after  what  is  distant,  he  is  too 
weak  to  attain  to  the  seat  of  the  gods  with  floor  of  brass ; 
since  the  winged  Pegasus  threw  his  master  Bellerophon,  who 
desired  to  go  to  the  mansions  of  heaven  to  the  assembly  of 
Zeus;  for  the  bitterest  end  awaits  the  pleasure  that  is 
contrary  to  right. 

*  Y.  13 :  Zi^.  on  an  upright  ancle. 

^  y.  23  :  or,  not  inferior  to  his  form.    , 
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Bat  to  ns,  O  thou  that  bloomest  'with  the  golden  hair, 
O  lioxiafl)  grant  at  Pytho  too  a  blooming  crown  at  thy 
contests. 


ISTHMIAN  Vn. 

Inscribed  to  deander  of  ^gina^  son  of  Telesarchiu,  victorious  in  the 
paacratium  at  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games :  written  a  few  months 
after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  OL  75,  2,— B.O.  479 :  sung  at  .^Igina. 
Boeckh  thinks  that  the  ode  must  have  been  written  shortly  after  the 
taking  of  Thebes  by  the  allied  Greeks,  and  therefore  that  it  comme- 
morates a  Nemean,  and  not  an  Isthmian  victory. 

1 — ^15 :  Proemium.  The  poet,  though  anxious  and  fearful  of  some  new 
disaster  after  the  close,  it  would  seem,  of  the  Penian  war,  when  the 
Thebans  feared  the  vengeance  of  the  allied  Greeks  for  their  late 
Medizin^,  yet  rouses  himself  to  sing  the  victories  of  Oleander.  1 5 — 60  : 
The  myuiical  portion  of  the  ode,  commencing  with  the  mythical  con- 
nection of  Thebes  and  JBgina.  ^ndar  passes  on  to  the  &me  of  JEsuoub 
as  an  arbitrator  in  disputes  and  quarrels ;  to  the  ^acids,  distin- 
guished for  valour  and  for  justice  ;  to  the  tale  of  the  wedding  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis,  whose  hand  was  sought  by  Zeus  and  Poseidon  ;  and  to 
the  valiant  deeds  of  Achilles  at  IVoy.  61 — end :  The  poet  returns  to 
the  immediate  subject  of  his  ode,  the  victories  in  the  games  of  Kicocles, 
the  late  uncle  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  present  victoiy  of  Oleander. 

Fob  Oleander  and  his  youthful  prime  let  some  one,  O  ye 
youths,  going  to  the  splendid  vestibule  of  his  father  Te- 
lesarchus,  raise  the  festal  song,  the  glorious  recompense  of 
his  toils,  the  reward  both  of  his  Isthmian  victory,  and 
because  that,  iu  Nemea,  he  gained  the  victory  ia  the  contest. 

For  i^hom  I  too,  though  grieved  in  soul,  am  bidden  to 
invoke  the  golden  Muse. 

But  since  we  have  been  freed  from  mighty  woes,  let  us 
neither  fall  into  a  lack  of  crowns,  nor  do  thou,  my  spirit^ 
cherish  thy  woes ;  but  having  ceased  from  unprofitable 
griefs,  let  us  sportively  utter  abroad  some  sweet  strain  even 
after  our  calamity  :  since  some  deity  hath  turned  aside  from 
us  the  stone  of  Tantalus  that  was  hrmg  over  our  head, 
insufferable  toil  to  Greece.  But  the  passing  away  of  my 
fear  has  put  an  end  to  my  grievous  anxiety,  and  it  is  better 
always  to  look  to  what  is  present.    For  deceitful  time  hangs 
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oyer  men,  rolling  life's  stream  along;  but  even  these  evils* 
are  capable  of  a  remedy  to  mortals,  if  only  they  have  liberty; 
and  a  man  should  chensh  good  hope. 

And  it  is  the  duty  of  one  that  hath  been  reared  in  seven- 
gated  Thebes  to  allot  to  ^gina  before  all  else  the  choicest 
gift  of  the  Charites,  because  that  from  their  sire  were  bom 
twin  daughters,  the  youngest  of  the  daughters  of  Asopus, 
and  they  pleased  2ieus  lord  of  all.  Who  near  Dirce  of  the  fair 
stream  gave  one  to  dwell  as  mistress  of  the  city  that  loves 
the  car  ;^  and  having  brought  thee,  0  JSgina,  to  the  island 
(Enopia,  he  lay  with  thee;  where  to  his  loud-thundering 
sire  thou  didst  bring  forth  divine  -^Jacus  the  most  wise  of 
all  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  who  used  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
strifes  even  of  the  gods :  his  godlike  sons  and  his  warlike 
sons'  sons  excelled  by  their  courage  in  conducting  the  din  of 
brazen  mournful  war,  and  they  were  temperate-minded  and 
sage  of  soul.  This  did  the  assemblies  of  the  blessed  ones 
remember,  when  Zeus  and  bright  Poseidon  strove  for  the 
nuptial  tie  of  Thetis,  either  of  them  desiring  that  she  should 
be  his  fair  bride  ;  for  love  possessed  them. 

But  the  immortal  understandings  of  the  other  gods  accom- 
plished not  for  them  that  wedlock,  when  they  heard  the 
voice  of  the  oracles.  For  Themis,  author  of  wise  counsel, 
said  amongst  them  all,  that  it  was  &ted  that  the  ocean 
goddess  should  bring  forth  for  him*'  a  lordly  son  more  mighty 
than  his  sire,  who  should  wield  in  his  hand  another  weapon 
more  powerfiilthan  the  thunderbolt  and  the  irresistible  trident, 
if  she  were  united  to  Zeus  or  to  the  brothers  of  Zeus. — "  But 
do  you  then  cease  this  strife,  and  let  her,  having  obtained 
a  mortal  spouse,  behold  her  son  slain  in  war,  like  to  Ares  in 
might,  and  in  strength  of  feet  like  lightning.  It  is  my 
advice  to  give  her  as  the  honour  of  wedlock  granted-by-the- 
gods  to  Peleus,  son  of  -^Eacus,  who  is  by  report  the  most 
pious  of  men  that  the  plain  of  lolcos  contains.  And  let  the 
tidings  go  straightway  to  the  immortal  cave  of  Chiron,  nor 
let  the  daughter  of  Kerens  twice  put  into  our  hands  the 
leaves  of  contention  ;*  but  in  the  evening  hours  when  the 

*  V.  16 :  •.  e.  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  changes  and  chanoes  of 
fortune  are  capable  of  being  remedied,  at  least  by  the  fi«e. 
^  y.  20 :  i.  e.  Thebes.  «  v.  38 :  t.  e.  for  Zens,  or  Poseidon 

^  v.  43  :  or,  oontentionB  votes. 
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moon  is  at  the  Ml  let  her  loosen  the  lovely  zone  of  her 
-virginity  to  the  hero." 

Thus  spoke  the  goddess  addressing  the  sons  of  Cronus, 
and  they  with  their  immortal  eyebrows  nodded  assent,  and 
the  finiit  of  her  words  did  not  fell  away  and  peidsh.  For 
they  say  that  along  with  them  king  Peleus  had  regard  for 
the  espousal  of  Thetis.  And  soon  did  the  mouths  of  the 
wise  point  out  to  the  ignorant  the  youthful  valour  of 
Achilles ;  who  both  stained  with  blood  the  vine-clad  Mysian 
plain,  sprinkling  it  with  the  black  blood  of  Telephus,  and 
bridged  a  return  home  for  the  Atridae,  and  redeemed  Helen, 
having  cut  with  his  spear  the  nerves  of  Troy  (which  in  times 
past  checked  him  as  he  marshalled  on  the  plain  the  work  of 
honiicidal  battle),  both  the  haughty  might  of  Memnon  and 
Hector  and  other  princes,  to  whom  AchiQes,  warder  of  the 
.^jajddsB,  disclosing  the  dwelling  of  Persephone,®  showed 
forth  uEgiaa  and  his  own  descent.  To  him,  not  even  when 
dead,  have  songs  been  lacking,  but  near  his  fimeral  pyre  and 
tomb  did  the  Heliconian  maidens  stand,  and  over  hun  pour 
forth  the  dirge  with  many  a  strain.  This  then  was  thought 
befitting  by  the  immortals,  to  consign  a  valiant  hero,  even 
when  passed  away,  to  the  hymns  of  the  goddesses. 

And  this  course  now  too -is  proper ;'  and  the  car  of  the 
Muses  hastens  on  loudly  to  sing  the  memorial  of  the  boxer 
Kicocles.  Honour  him,  therefore,  who  in  the  Isthmian  game 
has  won  the  Doric  parsley,  since  surely  in  times  past  he  too 
overcame  the  heroes  who  dwelt  around  him,  driving  them 
before  him  with  a  hand  that  none  could  escape.  Hini  the 
offspring  of  his  renowned  uncle  k  does  not  disgrace  :  let  one 
of  his  compeers  weave  a  beauteous  crown  of  myrtle  for 
Oleander  in  honour  of  his  victory  in  the  pancratium  ;  since 
him  did  the  lists  of  Alcathous,  and  the  youth  assembled  in 
Epidaurus,  formerly  receive  when  he  came  in  success  and 
triumph.  Him  to  praise  is  easy  for  the  good ;  for  he  did 
not  in  concealment  waste  ^  a  youth  unacquainted  with  noble 
deeds. 

*  v.  56  :  i.  e,  slayiiig  them  in  battle. 

'  V.  61  :   or,  is  agreeable  to  reason. 

»  V.  67  :   t.  e.  Oleander,  the  son  of  the  uncle  of  Nicocles. 

*•  V.  70  :   lit,  "for  he  buried  not  his  youth  in  a  hole."— ^.  <jt  L.  JXct, 
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ERRATA. 

PrefiM)6,  page  ix.,  fw  "This  is  imitated/*  ttad  "The  beginning  of 
Pyih.  I.  is  imitated/' fto. 

Pace  19  (Olympian  Y.),  tine  6,  /or  "with  the  aacrifioe  of  oxen/'  I 
would  rather  now  render,  after  Jel^  "on  oocaaion  of  the  ncrifioee  of 
oxen."    See  Appendix  A.,  where  see  referenoa 

Page  53  (Pythian  I.),  line  18,  /or  "  thy  weapons  wound,"  rtad  "  thy 
weapons  enchant/'  or  "  diarm,"  fte. 

fiige  54,  Une  17,  fw  "  formidable,*'  fwd  "  fitTOurable." 

Page  66,  line  17  (Pythian  IV.),  fw  "storm-footed  steeds,"  rtad 
"  storm-footed  chariots." 

Paffe  66,  line  23,  far  "made  the  thunder  roar,  as  upon,"  &c.,  read 
"  made  the  thunder  roar,  when  he  met  with  them,  as  upon,"  &c. 

Page  66,  last  line  in  the  page,  fw  "  snatching  the  sod,"  ftc.,  rtad 
"snatching  with  his  right  hand  the  sod,"  ftc 

Page  84  (Pythian  Vul.),  line  14,  fw  "  either  Theognetus  at  Olympia, 
nor  in  the  victory,"  &c.,  read  "either  Theognetus  at  Olympia,  nor  the 
▼iotory,"  Ac 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

The  Index  wliicli  I  have  compiled  to  the  passages  of 
Pindar  referred  to  in  Jelf 's  Greek  Grammar  will  prove  of 
great  use  to  the  reader.  It  is  a  matter  to  me  of  much 
regret  that  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  translation  had,  already, 
not  only  been  written,  but  also  printed,  before  the  second 
edition  of  Jelf  appeared.  Other  errata,  besides  those  noticed, 
have  no  doubt  escaped  my  eye,  for  which  I  beg  the  reader 
to  accept  the  excuse  of  my  having  had  to  work  in  the  midst 
of  many  other  occupations  and  numerous  interruptions.  A 
reference  is  earnestly  recommended  on  every  occasion  to  the 
above  invaluable  work. 


APPENDIX  A. 


Passages  in  Pindar  referred  to>   and    explained  in,    Jelf's  Greek 
Grammar  (2nd  edition). 

Pindar,  Jelf,  Va.  II. 

Olvmp.  I.  princ §  781,  d. 

„        I.  64    683,  114. 

„       1.  88    . .  - 895,  5. 

„        II.  63 444,  6. 

„        11.70 637,  III.  A. 

„        II.  87 888,  1. 

„        III.  3 436,  o6#. 

„        III.  40    418,  d. 

„        V.  6 689,  II.  2. 

VII.  16 866,  b. 

„        VII.  60  570. 

„        VIII.  16 890,  i3. 

„        Vm.  42 440. 

„        Vin.  46 364,  a. 

VIII.  64 863,8. 

„       X.  19 419,  6,  and  426,  ohi, 

„        XL  princ 386,  1. 

„        XI.  6 440. 

„        XIII.  37    631,  n.l. 

Pyth.     I.  8 624. 

„        I.  10    866,2. 

I.  12    631,  II.  2. 

„        n.  49 792,  6. 
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Pindar.  Jdf,  Vol.  II. 

Pyth.    ni.  18    §365,  i3. 

III.  97    583,161, 

III.  107 792,  d. 

IV.  40    589,  06*.  1. 

IV.  225 555. 

IV.  243 865,  6. 

IV.  255 440. 

IV.  296,  &c 636,  o6».  4. 

VI.  48    ,  775,  o6».  3. 

Vm.  91    355,  jS. 

X.  45 752,  4. 

X.  62 637,  1,  A. 

X.  71.- • 886,1. 

Nem.     I.  92 435,  6. 

III.  89    583,144. 

III.  46 663,  1. 

IV.  26    566,  3. 

VI.  5 777,  5. 

VI.  106 683,  132. 

VII.  68 424,  8. 

IX.  34 566,  1. 

X.  25 895,  5. 

XI.  17    622,8. 

Pind.  passim    569,  1. 

The  force  of  ovv 737, 1. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Passages  iu  Pindar,   quoted  and  explained  in    Donaldson's 
Cratylus  (1st  edition).  ^ 

Pindar.  New  Cratylm. 

Olymp.  II.  23 Page  241. 

„        VII.  44  406. 

VIII.  20 373. 

Pyth.     1.50   370. 

„       IV.  187  226. 

IV.  263  247. 

„        VI.  13 363.- 

„        vm.  21  foil. 873. 

„        X.  81 862. 

„       XI.  82 890. 

Nem.    rv.  35 564. 

„      VII.  89    247. 


THE 


ODES     OF    PINDAR, 

TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  VERSE, 


WITH 


NOTES    CRITICAL  AND   EXPLANATORY. 
By  ABRAHAM  MOORE,  Esq. 


OLYMPIC  ODES. 

ODE  I. 

fO  HIEBO  THE  SYSACUSIAK, 

Victor  m  the  Horserace. 


STBOFHE  I, 

Watee*  the  first  of  elements  we  hold ; 
And,  as  the  flaming  fire  at  night 
Glows  with  its  own  conspicuous  light, 

Above  proud  treasure  shines  transcendant  gold': 
But  1^  mj  soul,  *ti8  thy  desire 
For  the  Great  Games  to  strike  thy  lyre, 
Look  not  within  the  range  of  day 
A  start  more  genial  to  descry 
Than  yon  warm  sun,  whose  glittering  ray 
Dims  all  the  spheres  that  gild  the  sky ; 

*  It  was  held  by  Thales  the  Milesian,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  that  water  was  the  parent  of  the  other  elements ;  and  it  is  sin- 
gular  that  Pindar  should  have  opened  his  first  Olympic  ode  with  the 
tenet  of  a  sage,  who  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  while 
sitting  SB  a  spectator  of  the  Olympic  games.  The  same  doctrine  is  8up> 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  intimated  by  Homer  in  the  14th  lUad,  1. 246. 

Ocean,  the  first  progenitor  of  all. 
The  vivifying  powers  of  the  overflowing  Nile,  which  both  the  philosopher 
and  the  poet  are  said  to  have  visited,  may  possibly  have  griven  birth  to  this 
notion ;  and  Ovid,  who  ascribes  the  generation  of  all  things  to  the  imion 
of  heat  and  moisture,  has  illustrated  the  process  of  creation  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  retiring  inundations  of  that  river. 

f  Ovid  has  imitated  this  expression  in  his  accoimt  of  the  reproduction 
of  the  world  after  Deucalion's  flood,  where  he  says  of  the  sun, 

^thereoque  ardens  ezarslt  sidere  limus. — Met,  lib.  i  424. 
and  Milton  in  the  following  passages,  viz. 

ere  this  diurnal  star 

Leaves  cold  the  night. — Par,  Lost,  b.  x.  1070. 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  his  ocean  hed,—Lycidai,  168. 


168  OLTimO  ODES.  [OBE  L 

Nor  loftier  theme  to  raiae  thy  strain 
Than  famed  Olympiads  crowded  plain : 
From  whence,  by  gifted  minstrels  richly  wove, 
Th'  illustrious  hymn,  at  glory's  call. 
Goes  forth  to  HIero*s  affluent  hall, 
To  hail  his  prosperous  throne  and  sing  Satumian  Jove.* 

AUnSTTBOPHE  I. 

Hiero  the  just,  that  roles  the  fertile  fieid, 
Where  fair  Sicilians  pastures  feed 
Unnumber*d  flocks,  and  for  his  meed 
Culls  the  sweet  flowers  that  all  the  -virtues  yield. 
Nor  less  renowned  his  hand  essays 
To  wake  the  Muse's  choicest  lays^ 
Such  as  the  social  feast  t  around 

Full  oft  our  tuneful  band  inspire — 
But  wherefore  sleeps  the  thrilling  sound  ? 
Pluck  from  the  pegj:  thy  Dorian  §  lyre, 

*  The  Olympic  Games  were  saorcd  to  Jupiter,  to  whom  a  temple  and 
many  altars  and  statues  were  erected  at  Olympla. — Patua/nicu,  lib.  v.  s.  6. 

f  It  seems  fi^>m  the  old  Scholiast,  that  it  was  a  custom  with  the 
Greeks  at  their  entertainments  to  carry  a  harp  round  the  table  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  guests ;  and  West  tells  us,  that  any  one  who  refused  to 
play  upon  it  was  considered  as  illiterate  or  iU-bred. 

:{:  Pindar  figuratively  takes  his  lyre  from  the  peg ;  on  which,  as  Homer 
tells  us,  the  real  lyre  was  formerly  suspended. 

Down  from  the  peg  he  hung  the  tuneful  lyre. — 0dys8,  lib.  viiL  67. 
§  There  were  three  sorts  of  musical  strains  among  tiie  Greeks,  viz., 
the  Dorian,  the  Lydian,  and  the  Phrygian;  of  which  the  first  was 
animating  and  grand,  the  second  soft  and  melting,  and  the  third  melan- 
choly or  terrific.  Milton  has  described  the  first  as  the  martial  music  of 
the  Satanic  army,  viz. 

Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders  ;  such  as  raised 
To  heighth  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle. — Par.  L.  b.  i.  688. 

Pindar  professes  to  use  the  Lydian  in  his  14th  Olympic  ode  on  the  victory 
of  the  youth  Asopichus,  addressed  to  the  Graces ;  and  Dnrden's  "softly 
sweet  in  Lydian  measures"  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  Phrycpan  strain 
was  employed,  as  Lucretius  informs  us,  in  the  horrific  solemnities  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Grods ;  and  Statins  introduoes  it  at  the  ftmeral  of  Arche- 
morus. — I/OGf,  lib.  ii. ;  8t,  Theb.  vi.  122.  These  three  kinds  ^  music 
were  formerly  performed  on  different  pipes ;  but  Pausanias  tells  u%  that 
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If  Fisa*s*  palms  have  charms  for  thee. 
If  Pherenicus't  victory 
Sath  roused  thee  to  the  rapturous  cares  of  song ; 
Tell  us  how  swift  the  ungoaded  steed 
By  Alpheus  J  urged  his  ^iirious  speed. 
And  bore  the  distant  prize  from  all  the  panting  throng* 

EPODE  I. 

Proud  of  his  stud,  the  Syracusian  king 

Partook  the  courser's  triumph.     Through  the  plain 
By  Lydian  Pelops§  won  his  praises  ring — 

Pelops  of  Neptune  loved  (whose  watery  reign 
Bounds  the  wide  earth,  that  trembles  at  his  might), 

Pelops,  whose  form  the  plastic  Fate  ||  replaced, 
And  from  the  ctldron  bright 

Drew  forth  with  ivory  shoulder  graced. 
Life  teems  with  wonders  :  yet,  in  Reason's  spite, 
O'er  the  fond  fascinating  fiction,  warm 
From  Fancy's  pencil,  hangs  a  charm 
That  more  than  Nature's  self  her  painted  dreams  delight. 

there  was,  in  his  time^  at  Thebes,  the  statue  of  one  Pronomus,  who  liad 
contrived  a  method  of  performing  them  all  upon  the  same  instrument. — 
Paiis.  iz.  c.  12. 

*  PUa,  the  same,  at  least  in  the  language  of  this  poet,  with  Olympia, 
a  city  of  Ells,  where  the  Olympic  Games  were  celebrated. — See  Dodw. 
Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  326-7. 

+  Phermictbs,  the  name  of  Hiero's  horse,  signifying  in  Greek  the 
bearer  of  the  victory,  and  therefore  probably  given  to  him  on  the 
occasion. 

X  Alpheus  or  Alpheius,  a  river  which  rises  in  Arcadia^  and  flows  by 
Pisa  through  the  Elean  territoiy  into  the  Ionian  Sea. — See  Dodw.  Trav, 
vol.  ii.  324. 

§  Lydian  Pdopa.  It  is  said  that  Pelops,  with  his  Either  Tantalus, 
king  of  Sipylus  in  Lydia,  being  worsted  in  battle  by  iJus,  klug  of  Troy, 
planted  a  colony  in  Greece  ;  as  proofs  of  which,  Paasaaiae  mentions  a 
harbour  there,  in  his  time,  named  after  Tantalus,  and  a  distinguishable 
tomb.  {Pau8.  lib.  v.  c.  13.)  He  mentions,  also,  a  brazen  chest  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  Cordac^  at  Olympia,  in  which  the  bones  of  Pelops  were 
preserved.  The  "  plain  by  Pelops  won"  is  the  Elean  territory,  of  whicli, 
as  appears  by  this  ode,  he  became  king,  after  the  death  of  CEDomatis. 

II  This  alludes  to  the  well-known  Bible  of  Tantalus,  who,  at  an  enter- 
tainment which  he  gave  the  gods,  served  up  his  son  Pelops,  whose 
shoulder  Ceres,  coming  in  late  from  the  pursuit  of  Proserpine,  inadvei-- 
tently  devoured,  and  for  which  Clotho,  one  of  the  Fates,  by  whom  the 
youth  was  reconstructed,  supplied  a  substitute  of  ivory, — Ovid,  Mat. 
Jib.  yi.  404. 
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8TBOPHE  n. 

For  Taste,*  whose  softening  hand  hath  power  to  give 
Sweetness  and  grace  to  rudest  things. 
And  trifles  to  distinction  brings. 
Makes  us  full  oft  the  enchanting  tale  receive 
In  Truth's  disguise  as  Truth.    The  day 
Tet  oomei^  Time's  test,  that  tears  awaj 
The  veil  each  flattering  fetlsehood  wears. 
Beseems  us  then  (for  less  the  blame) 
Of  those  that  heed  us  from  the  spheres 
Becoming  marvels  to  proclaim. 
Great  son  of  Tantalus,  thy  fate 
Not  as  the  fablers  I  relate. 
Thee  with  the  Gods  thy  Sire's  Sipylianf  guest, 
When  they  in  turn  beneath  his  bower 
Purest  repast  partook,  the  Power 
That  wields  the  Trident  seized,  and  ravish'd  from  the  feast. 

AiniSTBOPHE  II. 

Desire  his  breast  had  oonquer'd.    Up  he  drove 
His  trembling  prize  of  mortal  mould 
In  radiant  car  with  steeds  of  gold 
To  th'  highest  mansion  of  all-honour'd  Jove ; 
With  whom  the  Boy,  J  from  wondering  Ide 
Bapt  long  before,  like  place  supplied. 
Her  Pelops  lost,  her  vanish'd  son 

Soon  roused  the  frantic  mother's  care ; 
No  tidings  came ;  the  search  begun 

In  mystery  ended  in  despair. 

*  TaiU,  I  have  thus  translated  Xdpt^,  for  which^  as  it  is  here  used, 
there  is  no  oorrespondmg  word  in  English.  It  imports  the  gracefolness 
and  good  taste  with  which  a  poet  manages  his  fiction. 

t  Sipyliam.  Whether  there  was  a  city  called  Sipylus  in  Lydia>  where 
Tantalus  resided,  does  not  seem  settled.  The  mountain  of  that  name  is 
well  known,  celebrated  for  the  sufferings  and  metamorphosis  of  Niobe. 
Pausanias  saw  a  rock  there  resembling,  at  a  distance,  the  figure  of  a 
weeping  woman,  and  a  seat  called  the  throne  of  Tantalus. — Pam,  lib.  i. 
49  ;  lib.  y.  408. 

t  The  bopf  Ac,  Ganymede,  who  was  taken  up  into  heaven  by  the 
eagle,  and  made  cup-bearer  to  Jupiter  befi>re  the  time  of  Pelops,  though^ 
by  the  phrase  ^cvrcpy  XR^Hft  Puidar  seems  to  give  it  a  later  date. 
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Forfchwith  some  envious  foe  was  found 
Whispering  th'  unseemly  slander  roimd, 
'*  How  all  into  the  hubbling  caldron  cast 

^'  Thy  mangled  limbs  were  seethed,  and  shred 
^^  In  fragments  on  the  table  spread, 
**  ^While  circling  Gods  looked  on  and  shaded  th'  abhorred 
repast." 

EPODE  n. 

Far  be  from  me  and  mine  the  thought  profSane, 

That  in  foul  feast  coelestials  could  delight ! 
Blasphemous  tale !    Detraction  finds  its  bane 
E'en  in  the  wrong  it  works — If  mortal  wight 
Heaven  e'er  hath  honour'd,  'twas  this  Tantalus ; 

But  soon  from  ill-digested  greatness  sprung 
Presumption  and  abuse : 

Thence  from  his  towering  fortunes  flung 
(Frightful  reverse  1)  he  felL     A  ponderous  rock 
High  o'er  his  head  hung  threatening  (angry  Jove 
So  judged  him  for  his  crimes  above)  : 
Where  day  and  night  he  waits,  dreading  th'  expected  shock.* 

STBOPHE  III. 

Thus  doom'd  is  he  life's  hopeless  load  to  bear, 

Torment  unceasing !    Three  t  beside. 

Delinquents  there,  like  pains  abide. 
He  from  th'  Immortals  their  ambrosial  fere, 

The  nectarous  flood  that  crown'd  their  bowl, 

To  feast  his  earth-bom  comrades,  stole ; 

♦  According  to  Homer  (Odyss.  lib.  xi.  581),  Ovid  {Ara  Amand.  lib.  ii. 
604),  Horace,  and  other  writers,  Tantalus  was  punished  with  eternal 
thirst  and  hunger,  standing  in  a  lake,  whose  water,  as  he  stooped  to 
drink,  fled  from  his  lips,  and  under  branches  hung  witii  fruit  that  retired 
from  his  grasp.    Lucretius,  however  (lib.  iii),  agrees  with  Pindar : 

There  wretched  Tantalus,  in  fruitless  dread. 
Eyes  the  huge  rock  that  hangs  above  his  head  ; 

as  does  Euripides  in  his  Orestes,  1.  6,  quoted  by  Keyne. 

f  The  original  is  fitrd  Tpi&v  rkraprov  icovov,  which  is  conceived  by 
the  old  Scholiast  to  mean,  that,  in  addition  to  the  dread  of  an  over- 
hanging rock,  Tantalus  also  suffered  the  pains  of  thirsting,  fitsting,  and 
standii^  (as  represented  in  Polygnotus's  picture). 
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Food,  that,  by  their  coelestial  grace, 
Eternal  youth  to  him  had  given. 
Vain  hope,  that  guilt  by  time  or  place 

Can  'scape  the  seaTching  glance  of  heaven ! 
For  this  the  blameless  Son  once  more 
Back  to  man's  short-lived  race  they  bore  ; 
There,  when  fresh  youth  its  blooming  flower  had  blown. 
And  round  his  chin  th'  umbrageous  beard 
Mature  its  manlier  growth  had  rear'd, 
From  Pisa's  Prince  he  sought,  his  nuptial  couch  to  crown. 

ANTISTBOPHE  lU. 

The  &med  Hippodam^;  *  whose  charms  to  gain, 

The  fond  and  furious  fietther's  pride, 

At  night's  dark  hour  alone  he  hied 
To  the  rough  shore  of  the  loud-bellowing  main, 

And  call'd  the  Trident-sceptred  God, 

Whose  form  forthwith  beside  him  stood : 

''  Oh !  if  th'  endearing  gifts,"  said  he, 
"  The  Cyprian  searbom  Queen  bestows, 

**  Have  still,  great  Neptune,  grace  with  tiiee, 

"  Propitiate  now  thy  suppliant's  vows. 
"  Arrest  (Enomaiis'  bmzen  spear, 
"  To  Elist  guide  my  prompt  career, 
'^  And  bear  me  on  thy  swifbest  chariot's  wheel 
"  Victorious  to  the  goal ;  for  he, 
"  Slayer  of  suitors  ten  and  three, 
**  Still  from  his  daughter's  hope  withholds  the  bridal  seal 

*  fftppodami  or  Hippodamia  was  the  daughter  of  (EnomaiiSy  king  of 
Pisatis,  the  territory  in  which  Pisa  lay.  He  is  said  to  have  offered  his 
daughter,  of  whom  he  was  extremely  fond,  in  marriage  to  any  one  who 
^ould  beat  him  in  the  chariot-race ;  and  to  have  uioin  with  his  own 

rf  thirteen  suitors,  who  had  accepted  the  challenge,  and  whose  names 
Scholiast  has  preserved. 
f  Elia,  This  was  the  capital  of  the  territoiy  of  the  same  name,  in 
which  Pisa  or  Olympia  kiy.  It  had  been  demoUshed  before  the  time  of 
Strabo.  The  site  of  it  is  now  called  Palssopolis,  which  Mr.  Dodwell 
visited,  but  found  nothing  but  a  few  blocks  of  marble  and  the  frustum  of 
a  Doric  colmnn. 
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EPODE  m. 

'*  Majestic  Danger  calls  but  for  the  brave, 

**  Trusts  not  the  dastard*s  arm  :  then  why  should  man, 
<<  By  life's  hard  lot  predestined  to  the  grave, 
**  Waste  in  the  dark  th*  unprofitable  span, 
*'  And  crouch  in  Age's  comer  unrenown'd, 
**  Heav'n's  noblest  gifts  untasted  ?    Power  divine  ! 
"  Grant  thou  th'  event  be  crown'd, 
<<  This  peril  shall  at  least  be  mine." 
Thus  he,*  with  zeal  not  unregarded,  speeds 

TTi8  ardent  prayer.     The  €k)d  his  prayer  embraced. 
Gave  him  his  car  with  gold  enchaced, 
And  roused  th'  unwearied  plumes  that  wing'd*  the  immortal 
steeds. 

STTBOPHE  IV. 

(Enomaiis'  power  th'  exulting  youth  overthrows  : 

The  virgin  spouse  his  arms  entwine ; 

From  whose  soft  intercourse,  a  line 
By  all  the  virtues  nursed,  six  warriors  t  rose. 

Now  in  rich  pomp  and  solemn  state 

His  dust  heroic  t  honours  wait. 

Where  Alpheus  laves  the  hallow'd  glade, 
His  tomb  its  ample  range  displays, 

And  gifts  by  many  a  stranger  laid 
High  on  his  crowded  altar  blaze ; 

*  There  was  a  Bacred  chest  in  the  Temple  of  Juno,  at  Olympia,  in 
which  Cypselusy  king  of  Corinth,  had,  when  an  infimt,  been  conc^ed 
by  his  mother,  to  protect  him  from  the  Baochid»,  who  sought  his  deaths 
on  the  front  of  which  were  sculptured  in  ivoiy  and  gold«  Pelops  flying 
With  Hippodam^  and  CEnomalis  pressing  after  him,  each  in  a  chariot 
with  two  horses,  but  those  of  Pelops  represented  loith  wvngs. — Pavjum. 
Hb.  V.  c.  17. 

f  Two  of  these  six  warriors  were  Atreus,  &ther  of  Agamemnon,  and 
Thyestes.  The  learned  are  not  agreed  on  the  names  of  the  remaining 
four. 

X  An  area,  called  the  Pelopion,  within  the  Altis,  or  sacred  indosure, 
at  Olympia,  was  set  apart  and  dedicated  bv  Hercules  to  Pelops,  who 
was  honouI^9d  there  as  much  before  all  the  heroes  as  Jupiter  above  all 
gods.  It  was  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  surrounded  with  a 
pile  of  stones,  and  the  space  within  occupied  by  trees  and  statues,  and 
other  ofierings. — PoAtaaiih.  lib.  y.  c.  13. 
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But  most  from  proud  Olympia's  drome,* 
On  distant  realms,  on  times  to  come, 
Shines  Felops*  &me.     There  Speed  demands  his  croWn, 
Toil-mastering  Strength  the  muscle  strains, 
And  conquerors  pass  life's  proud  remains 
On  Virtue's  tranquil  couch,  the  slumber  of  renown. 

AimSTBOPHE  IV. 

Such  is  the  Champion's  meed  :  the  constant  good. 
That  lives  beyond  the  transient  hour. 
Of  all  that  Heaven  on  man  can  shower. 
Most  fires  his  hope,  most  wakes  his  gratitude  : 
But  now  'tis  mine,  the  strain  to  raise. 
And  swell  th'  Equestrian  Hero's  praise, 
To  crown  with  loud  -^olian  songt 

A  Prince,  whose  peer  the  spacious  earth 
Holds  not  its  noblest  chiefs  among, 

Boasts  not  in  wisdom,  power  and  worth, 
A  host  more  gifted,  to  display, 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  lay. 
Hiero,  some  guardian  god  thy  fame  sustains, 
And  makes  thee  his  peculiar  care  ; 
If  long  thy  deeds  his  smiles  shall  share, 
A  loftier  flight  Pll  soar,  and  warble  sweeter  strain* 

EPODE  rv. 

Then  high  on  Cronium's  J  peak  my  post  shall  be ; 

There,  as  a  poet's  glance  informs  my  soul, 
Krst  in  the  burning  race  thy  steeds  to  see. 

Thy  bounding  chariot  whirl  thee  to  the  goal. 

*  Drome,  the  stadium  or  place  where  the  foot-race  and  other  games 
were  exhibited.  It  is  but  the  Greek  word  anglicised,  like  hippo£ome, 
the  horse-course. 

f  jEolicm  song.     Our  author  has  before  spoken  of  his  Dorian  lyre ; 
and  Strabo  (lib.  viii.  p.  513)  tells  us  that  the  Boric  and  ^olian  were 
originally  the  same  dialect,  as  Milton,  in  allusion  to  these  odes,  has 
coupled  them  together  in  Satan's  magnificent  survey  of  ancient  Greece. 
There  ahalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 
Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 
By  voice  or  hand,  and  various-measured  verse, 
j^olian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes. — Par.  Meg.  b.  iv.  257. 
X  Oronimn,  a  hill  near  Olympia,  so  named  from  Cronos,  the  Greek 
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Then  shall  the  Muse  her  strongest  javelin  fling ; 

'Bove  all  the  ranks  of  greatness  at  the  top 
Shines  the  consummate  king — 

Beyond  that  height  lift  not  thy  hope. 
Se  thine  in  that  bright  station  long  to  bear 

Thy  upright  course ;  mine,  with  the  conquering  band^ 
To  take  my  honourable  stand, 
^nd  'mong  the  bards  of  Greece  the  palm  of  genius  wear.* 

naxne  for  Saturn^  to  whom  certain  priests  or  persons  called  Baailse  sacri- 
ficed on  its  summit  at  the  vernal  equinox.  Mr.  Bodwell,  who  visited 
-the  remains  of  Olympia,  observed  a  pointed  hill  near  it,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  have  been  Cronium,  much  higher,  but  not  more  extensive 
Sit  the  base,  than  the  Boman  Capitol ;  and  Pindar's  vyj/riXoXo  vkrpav 
dXi^arov  Kpoviov  (Olympic  Ode  vi.  109),  after  a  &ir  allowance  for 
poetical  exaggeration,  is  not  at  variance  with  that  supposition.  The 
umntelligible  masses  of  ruined  wall,  which  Mi.  Dodwell  noticed  near  its 
base,  might  have  been,  if  not  the  ruins,  yet  on  the  site  of  the  treasuries, 
or  of  the  Temple  of  LuciDa,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  lib.  vi.  s.  20. 

*  Gfemus.  The  word  in  the  original  is  aotpitf,  which,  as  well  as  <7o^6c; 
Pindar  generally  uses  to  denote  natural  ability  as  contrasted  with  acquire- 
ment, and  particularly  so  with  reference  to  poetry.  Anacreon  usee 
"Zo^iris  in  the  same  manner  in  the  following  pleasing  passage : — 

Again  the  trembling  lyre  I'll  wake  : 
And,  though  no  crown  before  me  lies, 

Grenius  may  toil,  I  ween,  and  take 
His  own  sweet  flowrets  for  his  prize. — Ode  Ixiv. 
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ODE  n. 

TO  THEBOK  OF  AORIOENTUM, 

Vidor  in  the  CJuwiot-ract, 

BTBOFHE  L 

Hymns»  that  rale  the  living  lyre, 

What  god,*  what  hero  shall  we  sing  1 
What  mortal's  praise  the  strain  inspire ) — 

Jove  is  Pisa*s  guardian  king  : 

Hercules  t  th*  Olympiad  plann'd. 

Trophy  of  his  conquering  hand  : 
But  llieron,  j:  whose  bright  axle  won. 
With  four  swift  steeds,  the  chariot  crown, 

Noblest  of  hosts,  our  song  shall  grace, 
The  prop  of  Agrigentum's  fame, 

Flower  of  an  old  illustrious  race,§ 
Whose  upright  rule  his  prospering  states  proclaim. 

*  Horace  has  imitated  the  b^inning  of  this  ode  (lib.  i.  ode  12), 
making  a  climax  by  putting  the  god  last ;  Pindar,  however,  necessarily 
begins  with  the  god,  and  ends  with  the  mortal,  to  whose  histoiy  he  pro- 
oeeids. 

t  Herevlu.  Hercules,  being  defiraaded  by  Augeas,  king  of  Ells,  of 
his  reward  for  clearing  the  Angean  stables,  made  war  upon  him,  took 
possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  established  the  Olympic  Games  in  honour 
of  the  victory.    See  the  10th  Olympic  Ode. 

X  Theron  was  king  of  Acragas  or  Agrigentum,  now  called  Girgenti, 
the  second  dty  of  Sicily  both  for  popuhition  and  magnificence  :  of  the 
latter  some  interesting  records  still  remain  in  the  celebrated  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  Juno  Lucina,  and  oj^hers,  -wdiich  have  sur- 
vived the  ravages  of  thne  and  war.  See  Brydvn^t  Tour,  and  WUkins's 
Magna  Oneda,  Yirgil  has  commemorated  in  two  lofly  lines  its  situation, 
grandeur,  and  celebrity. 

Thence  Acragas,  for  steeds  renown'd  of  yore, 

Bears  her' vast  walls  upon  the  distant  diore. — ^n.  lib.  iii.  704. 

§  TUiutrwat  race.  The  ancestors  of  Theron  were  part  of  a  colony  of 
Aleves,  who  had  settled  in  Rhodes  (a  well-known  island  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor) ;  from  thence  they  had  been  driven  by  some  political  dis- 
sensions into  Sicily,  where  they  took  and  occupied  the  city  of  Agrigentum, 
built  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.     • 
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ANTIOTBOPHE  I. 

Pressed  with  ills,  yon  sacred  pile, 

Yon  stream  his  fathers  held,  and  shone 

The  eyes*  of  all  Sidlia's  isle. 
Inborn  virtue  was  their  own  : 
Public  fiivour,  wealth  and  power 
Eeach*d  them  in  their  destin'd  hour. 

But  thou,  that  rulest  th'  Olympian  dome, 

S^tumiant  son  of  Bhea*s  womb, 

God  of  the  noblest  games  divine, 
And  Alpheus*  stream  that  wanders  ne^r, 

Sooth'd  with  our  song,  to  all  his  line 
Youcfasafe  their  Sire's  dominion  long  to  bear. 

EPODE  L 

"Virtue's  J  achievement.  Folly's  crime, 

Whate'er  of  guilt  or  good  the  past  has  known, 
Not  e'en  the  Sire§  jL  all  things,  mighty  Time, 

Hath  power  to  change,  or  make  the  deed  imdone. 

But,  when  the  prosperous  hour  returns. 
O'er  woes  long  wept  Oblivion  softly  lays 

Her  shadowy  veil ;  and  from  the  heart  that  mourns. 
By  goodlier  joys  subdued,  th'  inveterate  bane  decay  a 

*  The  eyea,  Ac,  So  Milton:  "Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece." — Par. 
Beg.  b.  iv.  240. 

\  Satumicm  son,  dsc.  Pansanias  says  (lib.  v.  c.  7)  that  the  first 
temple  dedicated  to  Saturn  was  erected  at  Olympia ;  a  circumstance 
which  may  account  for  our  author's  frequent  mention  of  Saturn  in  his 
Olyippic  Odes,  and  for  the  name  of  HLpoviov,  Cronion,  being  given  to  the 
adjoining  mount. 

X  Virtue* 8  adUevement,  <Cv.  Whether  this  passage  allude  to  the  feuds 
which  drove  the  ancestors  of  Theron  from  Khodes,  or  to  a  war  or  con- 
troversy which  had  before  subsisted  between  Theron  and  Hiero,  King 
of  Syracuse,  the  patron  and  friend  of  Pindar,  is  not  settled  by  the 
Scholiasts.  The  reserve  with  which  he  alludes  to  the  subject  seems  to 
Ssivonr  the  latter  supposition. 

§  Not  e*en  the  Sire,  Jkc.  Horace  has  imitated,  not  excelled  this  noble 
passage. 

Not  Jove  himself  upon  the  past  has  power, 

For  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hour. 

Dryden,  b.  iii.  ode  29. 
But  wha  can  past  recal,  or  done  imdo  ? 
Not  Gk)d  omnipotent. Miit.  P(vr,  L.  b.  ix-  926. 
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StBOPHX  n. 

Thus  rewarding  Heaven  and  Fate 

Exalted  bliss  at  length  bestow ; 
As  Cadmus*  daughters,*  throned  in  state. 

Teach  the  moral  strain  to  show. 

Great  their  ills ;  but  heaviest  woe 

Mightier  good  can  soon  o'erthrow : 
For  Semeldyt  once  to  vengeance  given. 
Now  waves  her  flowing  locks  in  Heaven  : 

She,  by  the  rattling  thunder  slain. 
To  Pallas  dear,  caressed  bj  Jove, 

Among  the  Olympians  lives  again, 
And  meets  her  Ivied  j:  £o/s  requited  love. 

AimSTBOPHE  IL 

Bosom'd  in  the  briny  deep, 

'Mong  Nereids  green,  as  story  tells, 

While  Time  his  circling  course  shall  keep. 
Aye  immortal  Ino§  dwells. 
Tis  not  given  for  man  to  know 
When  pale  Death  shall  strike  the  blow, 

Nor  e'en  if  one  serener  Day, 

The  Sun*s  brief  child,  shall  pass  away 

*  Cadflmu*  tUmghters,  Ac,  Ino  and  Semeld  were  the  daughter?  of 
CadmuB  and  Harmonia,  as  Hesiod  (whom  Pindar,  his  countryman, 
generally  follows)  informs  us. — Theog.  775. 

t  Semeld  was,  according  to  the  GTreeks,  the  mother  of  Bacdms  bj 
Jupiter,  who,  in  return  for  her  &Yours,  bound  himself  by  an  oath 
to  grant  her  any  request  which  she  should  make  to  him  ;  upon  which 
she  unfortunately  prevailed  on  him  to  come  to  her  in  all  his  power  &s 
when  he  visited  Juno,  and  was  killed  by  the  thunder  that  accompanied 
his  caresses. 

t  Her  Ivied  Bo^b,  Ac,  This  apotheosis  of  Semelb,  as  the  mother  oi 
Bacchus  by  Jupiter,  is  from  Hesiod.  See  also  Milton  (Pa/r,  L.  b.  i^. 
179). 

§  Ino  was  the  wife  of  Athamas,  King  of  Thebes,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  driven  to  madness  by  Juno,  and  to  have  dashed  out  the  brains  of 
his  elder  son  Learchus  :  Ino,  whom  he  had  pursued,  mistaking  her  for  a 
lioness,  threw  herself,  with  her  younger  son  Melicertee,  to  avoid  his  fury, 
from  a  rock  near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  into  the  Seronian  gulph; 
where  they  were  both  turned  into  marine  deities,  taking  the  names  of 
Leucothea  and  Pabemon.  See  Ov.  Met,  lib.  iv.  1.  527.  Odt^,  Ub.  v. 
533. 
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Unclouded  as  it  rose.     The  waves 
Of  life  with  ceaseless  changes  flow, 

And,  as  the  tempest  sleeps  or  raves, 
Bring  triumph  or  disaster,  weal  or  woe. 

EFODE  u. 

The  Genins,  thus,  whose  power  upholds 

The  prosperous  destiny  of  Theron's  race. 
And  sends  them  wealth  from  heaven,  a  scene  unfolds, 

In  times  long  past,  of  vengeance  and  disgrace— 
"Vengeance  from  that  iQ-omen'd  hour 
WJien  son  and  sire  in  foul  encoimter  met ; 

And  all,  that  Pythian  threat  denounced  of  yore, 
Xn  Laius'*  mmrder  mix*d,  consistent  and  complete. 

,  STROPHE  III» 

Quick  the  sharp-eyed  Fury  flew. 

And,  as  the  strife  she  stirr'd,  apaee 
Kindred  their  warlike  kindred  slew ; 

Social  bloodshed  thinn'd  the  race. 

Polynicest  bit  the  ground  ; 

Sole  Thersander  lived,  renowned 

*  Laiiis^  King  of  Thebes,  and  fiither  of  (Edipus,  being  informed  by 
the  Delphic  Oracle  that  he  should  die  by  the  hands  of  his  own  son, 
delivered  the  in£auit  CEdipus  to  a  servant  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was 
saved,  however,  by  the  humanity  of  the  latter,  who  only  exposed  him 
upon  Mount  Cithseron,  where  he  was  found  and  educated  by  a  shepherd. 
He  afterwards  accidentally  met  his  fstther,  whom  he  did  not  know,  at 
a  place  where  three  roads  met,  and  on  a  sudden  quarrel  ignorantiv  slew 
him.  The  tombs  of  Laius  and  his  domestic  existed  there  in  the  days  of 
Pausanias. — ^lib.  x.  c.  6. 

•\-  Polynices  and  Eteocles,  the  sons  of  CEdipus,  each  claiming  to 
succeed  their  &ther  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  agreed  at  last  to  fill  it  for 
a  year  alternately.  Eteocles  having  reigned  the  first  year,  and  refusing 
at  the  end  of  it  to  resign  his  crown,  Polynices  fled  to  Argos,  and  pre- 
>  vailed  upon  Adrastus,  whose  daughter,  Argeia,  he  married,  to  assist  him, 
with  five  other  chiefs,  in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.  The  Theban 
territory  was  invaded  by  a  large  army  under  the  command  of  these 
seven  captains  ;  Eteocles  and  Polynices  met  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  perished  by  each  other's  hands.  Thersander,  the  son  of  Polynices 
and  Argeia,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  second  Theban  war  conducted  by 
the  sons  of  the  seven  above-mentioned,  survived  his  father,  and  continued 
the  Adrastian  race,  fix)m  whence  our  poet  says  that  Theron  was  de- 
scended. Pausanias  saw  at  Delphi  a  statue  of  Thersander. — ^lib.  x. 
c.  10. 

k2 
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In  jouthfial  game  or  martial  ira j, 

Of  brave  Adrastus*  house  the  sfcay. 

Sprang  from  that  old  heroic  sire, 
CEnesidamuB  bids  us  raise 

Th*  applauding  lay,  and  sweep  the  lyre 
Through  all  its  thriUing  chords  in  Theron*s  praise. 

ANTISTROPHE  UI. 

'Midst  Olympiads  shouting  bands 

With  the  proud  prize  himself  -was  crown*d  ; 
While  rival  wreaths  from  Isthmian  hands 

Waved  his  brother's*  temples  round ; 

Fortune's  favourite  !  o'er  his  brow 

Blended  hung  the  Pythian  bough. 
With  fourfold  team  in  rapid  race 
Twelve  times  he  scour'd  the  circling  space  : 
Before  Success  the  Sorrows  fly. 
And  Wealth  more  bright  with  Virtue  join'd, 

Brings  golden  Opportunity, 
The  sparldxqg  star,  the  sun>beam  of  mankind  ; 

EPODE  III. 

Brings  to  the  rich  man's  restless  heart 

Ambition's  splendid  cares,  t    No  less  he  knows 
The  day  fast  comes  when  all  men  must  depai^ 

And  pay  for  present  pride  in  future  woes*. 

The  deeds  that  frantic  mortals  do 
In  this  disorder'd  nook  of  Jove's  domain, 

All  meet  their  meed ;  and  there's  a  Judge  below 
Whose  hateful  doom,  inflicts  th'  inevitable  pain. 

*  Xenocrates  was  the  brother  ofTheron,  and  obtained  the  prize  in  the 
chariot-raoe  both  in  the  P3rihian  and  Isthmian  Games,  as  Pindar's  sixth 
Pythian  and  second  Isthnuan  odes,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  will 


f  It  is  not  easy  to  say  precisely,  what  I^dar  meant  by  the  words 
''  BaOiiav  vtrix<itv  fikpifivav  dypoTspav,'*  which  have  pnzzied  the  com- 
mentators, and  which  the  translators  have  differently  interpreted;  I  have 
therefore  endeavoured  to  give  them  what  appears  to  me  to  be  his  mean- 
ing, consistently  with  the  previous  and  succeeding  passagea. 
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STBOPHB  lY. 

0*er  the  €hx>d*  soft  sans  the  while 

Through  the  mild  day,  the  night  serenei 
Alike  with  doudleas  lustre  smile, 

Tempering  all  the  tranquil  scene. 

Theirs  is  leisure ;  vex  not  thejr 

Stubborn  soil  or  watery  way, 
To  wring  firom  toil  want's  worthless  breadl  i 
No  ills  they  know,  no  tears  they  shed. 
But  with  the  glorious  Grodst  below 
Ages  of  peace  contented  share. 

Meanwhile  the  Bad  with  bitterest  woe 
Eye-starfcling  tasks,  and  endless  tortures  wear. 

AXTISTBOFHE  lY. 

All,  whose  sted£E»t  virtue  thrice 

Each  side  the  grave  |  unchanged  hath  stood 
Still  unseduced,  unstained  with  vice^ 

They  by  Jove's  mysterious  road 
Pass  to  Saturn's  reakn  of  rest,§ 
Happy  isle  that  holds  the  blest ; 
Where  sea-bom  breezes  gently  blow 
O'er  blooms  of  gold  that  roimd  them  glaw, 
Which  Kature  boon  from  stream  or  strand 
Or  goodly  tree  profusely  pours ; 

Whence  pluck  they  many  a  fragrant  band, 
And  braid  their  locks  with  never-fading  flowers. 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  recalling  to  the  classical  reader's  recollection 
the  well-known  descriptionB  in  Virgil  (jEn»  yi,  638),  and  Homer  {Odyst. 
vi.  43>. 

f  Homer  mentions  the  infernal  gods,  as  associated  with  Saturn  in  the 
shades  below.  ^-/Z.  zy.  225. 

X  The  learned  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  use  which  Yirgil,  in  his 
sixth  ^neid,  has  made  of  this  interesting  theory  ;  by  which  the  soTds  of 
the  dead  are  supposed  after  certain,  periods  to  animate  new  bodies  and 
return  again  into  the  world. 

§  This  passage  resemUes  Homer's  account  of  the  Elysian  plain,  to 
which  Menelaiis  was  destined  by  the  prophecy  of  Nereua. — Odyst.  iv. 
568. 
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JIPODE  IV. 

Such  Bhadamantlius**  mandate  wise  : 

He  on  the  judgment-bench,  associate  meet, 
By  ancient  Saturn  t  sits,  prompt  to  advise, 
The  spouse  of  Ehea,  vhose  high  throne  is  set 
Above  all  powers  in  Earth  or  Heaven. 
Peleus}  and  Cadmus  there  high  honours  crown  ; 

The  Hke  to  great  Achilles  §  largely  given 
^^ith  prayers  from  yielding  Jove  persuasive  Thetis  ||  won. 

STROPHE  V. 

Hector  he,  the  pillar  of  Troy 

By  mightiest  arms  unmov'd,  o'erthrew, 

And  bright  Aurora's  uEthiopIT  boy  : 
He  the  godlike  Cycnus  slew — 

*  Vir^  places  RhadamaBthus  in  the  shades  below,  not  however  in 
tis  Elysium,  but,  as  a  judge  and  monarch,  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
danmed. — jEn.  lib.  yI.  566. 

t  So  Statius  employs  Minos  and  Bhadamanthus  in  mitigating  the 
sentences  of  the  bloody  Saturn. — Theb.  lib.  viii.  1.  27.  Hesiod,  how- 
ever, has  placed  the  latter  with  the  Titans  under  Tartarus,  I  presume,  as 
the  place  of  punishment,  to  which,  according  to  ^schyhis,  Jupiter  had 
consigned  him  and  his  fellow  combatants  by  the  advice  of  Prometheus. 
--Prom.  1.  226. 

t  Peleus  married  Thetis,  and  was,  by  her,  the  father  of  Achilles. 
The  gods  were  said  to  have  been  present  at  their  marriage  on  Mount 
Pelion,  when  Apollo  struck  the  lyre  and  the  Muses  sung.  See  PytL 
ode  iii.  ep.  4  ;  Nem,  ode  v.  strophe  2,  &c.  and  Gatullus's  beautiful  poem 
on  this  subject. 

§  Achillea.  In  the  beautiful  l^ymn  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
Achilles  is  placed  in  the  islands  of  the  blest,  but  by  Homer,  in  the  shades 
below,  where  Ulysses  addresses  him  as  one  having  great  authority 
among  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

Nvv  aire  fikya  KparkiiQ  veKvs<raiv. — Odysa.  xi.  484. 

II  Homer  has  recorded  the  influence  of  Thetis  over  Jupiter,  when  she 
prevailed  on  him  to  pronounce  the  memorable  oath  in  &vour  of  Achilles. 
— II.  lib.  i.  528.  It  is  fabled  that  he  was  violently  enamoured  of  her,  and 
was  only  prevented  from  marrying  her  by  the  prophecy  of  Themis,  who 
informed  him  that  the  result  of  that  union  would  be  the  birth  of  a  son 
more  potent  than  himself,  whereupon  he  bestowed  her  upon  Peleus.— 
See  Isthm.  ode  viii.  d.  4. 

%  ^thiop  boy.  Memnon,  an  Ethiopian  king,  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Aurora,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam,  and  was  killed  by 
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On  my  qiiiver'd  arm  I  bear 
Many  an  arrow  swift  and  rare ; 
Dealt  to  the  wise  delight  they  bring. 
To  Tulgar  ears  unmeaning  ring. 
Genius  his  stores  from  nature  draws  ; 
In  words  not  wit  the  learned  shine  ; 

Clamorous  in  vain,  like  croaking*  daws. 
They  rail  against  the  bird  of  Jove  divine,  t 

AITTISTBOPHE  V. 

Heed  not  thou  their  envious  tongue. 

Straight  to  the  mark  advance  thy  bow  jt 
Whither,  brave  spirit,  shall  thy  song 

Throw  the  shaft  of  glory  now  1 

Lo  it  flies,  by  Justice  sent, 

Full  at  Yimous  Agrigent ; 
While  truth  inspires  me  thus  to  swear, 
That  Time  shall  waste  his  hundredth  year 
Ere  race  or  realm  a  King  shall  raise, 
Whose  liberal  heart,  whose  loaded  hand 

Shall  paragon  with  Theron's  praise, 
Or  strew,  like  his,  its  blessings  through  the  land. 

Achilles,  as  was  also  CycDus,  at  the  Trojan  war.  The  latter  was  the 
son  of  Neptune,  and  being  invulnerable,  Achilles  pressed  him  to  the 
ground,  whereupon  he  was  turned  into  a  swan. — See  Ov.  Met.  h'b.  zii. 
145,  and  lib.  xiiL  580.  There  was  another  Cycnus,  the  son  of  Mars, 
mentioned  by  Hesiod  to  have  been  slain  by  Hercules  {Scut.  Here.  L  420). 
Pausanias  (lib.  i.  c.  27)  saw  a  representation  of  the  combat  in  statuary 
at  Athens,  in  or  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias. 

*  This  passage  is  supposed  to  have  been  levelled  at  Bacchylides  and 
other  contemporary  poets,  envious  of  the  celebrity  of  Pindar.  Theocritus 
has  a  similar  passage  regarding  Homer^ 

The  Muses'  birds,  that  chirp  their  envious  strain 
Against  the  Chian  bard,  and  toil  in  vain. — Idyl,  vii.  1.  47. 

See,  also,  Tryphiodorus,  246. 
t  So  Anacreon,  Od.  64. 

Bring  the  dart  and  bend  thy  bow. 
Strike,  my  soul,  the  mark  and  go. 
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EFODE  V. 

Yet  e'en  hiB  virtues  to  assail 

Hath  headstrong  Envy  spurr'd  Injustice*  forth, 
Plotting  with  hostile  arm^  and  slanderous  tale, 
To  hide  in  mischieTs  shade  the  lamp  of  worth* 
But,  if  the  numberer  toils  in  vain 
To  count  the  sands  t  that  heap  the  wave-worn  beach ; 

The  joys,  the  graces  of  his  bounteous  reign 
What  memory  can  record  1    What  soaring  song  can  reach  1 


ODE  IIL 

To  THE  SAKE  THEBOK. 


8TB0PHE  I. 

To  please  the  bright-hair'd  Helen,J  and  the  Twiiis 

Of  Tyndarus,  gods  of  hospitable  love, 
W^ith  Agiigent's  renown  my  boast  begins ; 
While  wreaths  for  Theron  from  th*  Olympian  grove. 
Borne  by  th'  unwearied  steeds  away, 
I  twine.     For  this  beside  me  stood 
Th'  inspiring  Muse,  and  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Tuned  for  her  glorious  choir  my  new-embeUished  lay. 

*  Our  poet  here  alludes  to  Gapys  and  Hippocrates,  both  relatives  of 
Theron,  who,  forgetting  all  his  kindnesses  in  iiiexr  envy  of  his  &me  and 
power,  made  war  against  him,  and  were  deservedly  defeated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Himera  in  Sicily. 

t  See  Olymp.  ode  xiii.  ep.  2. 

So  Homer  makes  Achilles  say  in  answer  to  the  offers  of  Agamemnon, 
Not,  were  his  gifts  as  countless  as  the  sand. — II.  iz.  885. 

The  same  image  occurs,  also,  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  in  Virgil, 
who  has,  in  his  animated  manner,  enriched  it  with  a  local  picture. 
To  tell  them,  were  to  count  the  whirling  sand 
Roused  by  the  tempest  on  the  Libyan  strand.— (^cor.  ii.  105. 

X  This  oJe  is  evidently  written  in  honour  of  a  victory  won  by  Theron 
in  a  ch»nol-vace  at  Qlympia,  but  whether  in  the  same  to  which  the 
former  ode  relates  has  not  been  ascertained.  Helen  and  her  brothers 
Cantor  and  Pollux  (the  daughter  and  twin  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndarus) 
were  highly  honoured  at  Agrigentum  and  at  Argos,  from  whence,  as 
appears  by  the  third  strophe  in  the  preceding  ode,  the  ancestors  of 
Ilieron  were  derived.     The  poet  distinguishes  them  by  the  epithet 
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ANTISTBOPHE  I. 

Those  high-toss*d  heads,  with  glJtteriBg*  chaplets  bound, 

Challenge  my  spirit  to  this  task  divine, 
The  shrill-toned  pipe,  the  varying  lyre  to  sound 
In  fiill  concordance  to  the  swelling  line, 
Which  thus,  .^3ELiesidamus,t  throws 
On  thy  brave  son  its  mingled  praise — 
Applauding  Pisa  too  demands  my  lays. 
Whence  many  a  heav'n-taught  hymn  for  conquering  cham- 
pions flows : 

EFODE  I. 

Champions,  whose  brows  th'  -^tolianj  seer, 

That  gives  th'  Herculean  mandates  old. 
The  Game's  unerring  arbiter, 

Bids  Victory's  graceful  prize  enfold  : 
He  round  their  locks  the  silvery  olive  §  flings ; 
Whose  leaves  of  yore  Amphitryon's  ||  son, 
To  frame  Olympia's  matchless  crown. 
From  freezing  regions  brought,  and  Ister's^  shadowy  springs. 

ffuXo^fivoig,  I.  e.  friendly  to  strangers,  hospitable  :  as  Theocritus  {Idyl. 
xxii.  1.  6,  7 — 17 — 19)  describes  them  as  the  saviours  of  mortals,  and 
(probably  with  reference  to  the  constellation  named  after  them)  as  having 
power  to  allay  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves  ;  in  which  he  is  imitated 
by  Horace. 

*  We  learn,  also,  from  Theocritus,  that  the  winning  horses  were 
always  crowned  with  chaplets. 

There  e*en  the  rapid  steeds  their  honours  claim, 

And  leave  with  diaplets  crown'd  the  sacred  game. — Idyl,  xvi.  1.  46. 

+  The  fether  of  Theron. 

t  ^tdian  seer.  The  judges  of  the  games,  called  the  Hellanodics, 
were  all  Eleans.  Our  author,  in  calling  the  judge  an  ^tolian,  alludes 
to  Oxylus  the  -^tolian,  who  led  the  Heraclidse  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
was  made  king  of  Mis,  and  the  first  arbiter  of  the  Olympic  games,  for 
which  reason  the  judge  is  called  by  Pindar  an  ^tolian,  appointed  to 
execute  the  ordinances  of  Hercules  their  founder. 

§  The  tree  from  which  the  Olympic  crowns  were  taken  grew  within 
the  Altis,  near  the  Temple  of  the  Nymphs,  and  was  called  KaWirrrk^avoQ, 
expressing  at  once  its  beauty  (or  perhaps  its  glory)  and  its  use. — Paua. 
lib.  V.  c.  15. 

II  Hercules,  though  sometimes  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter,  is  here, 
as  by  many  other  authors,  called  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  his  mother's 
husband* 

^  Ister,  the  Greek  and  Latin  name  for  the  Danube.    , 
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STROPHE  II. 

*     He  th'  Hyperborean  tribes*  and  chieftains  wild, 
That  bend  the  knee  before  Apollo*s  shrine, 
Peaceful  besought ;  and  with  persuasion  mild, 
To  form  his  Sire's  capacious  grove  divine, 
The  conqueror's  wreath,  the  stranger's  shade,t 
Won  the  fair  plant :  for  on  the  plain 
Jove's  altar  smoked,  and  from  her  golden  wain 
The  Moon  J  with  rounded  orb.  Eve's  radiant  eye  displayed. 

*  The  Hyberboreans,  whoever  thej  were>  are  here  considered  as  in- 
habiting near  the  fountains  of  the  Danube,  and  worshippers  of  Apollo ; 
who  was  supposed  (as  Chandler  tells  us,  vol.  ii.  p.  294)  to  visit  them  late 
in  the  spring  after  the  season  for  consulting  him  at  Delphi  ended,  and, 
according  to  Claudian,  to  have  retired  thither  after  the  final  cessation  of 
that  oracle. 

driven  from  Delphi's  silent  cells 

'Mongst  Hyperborean  hearths  Apollo  dwells. — Claudiaai, 

We  learn  from  Pausanias  (lib.  i.  c.  31)  that  the  Hyperboreans  sent 
annually  their  first-fruits  to  Apollo's  temple,  in  the  Piasian  Borough  in 
Attica,  by  delivering  them  to  the  Arimaspians,  by  whom  they  were 
handed  to  the  Issedonians,  by  them  to  the  Scythians,  by  them  to  the 
Sinopeans,  and  from  thence  through  Greece  to  the  Athenians,  who  had 
the  honour  of  sending  them  to  Delos.  How  the  neighbours  of  the 
Arimaspians  could  have  been  supposed  to  dwell  near  the  fountains  of  the 
Danube,  and  at  the  same  time  north  of  Boreas,  those  only  can  conceive 
who  have  noticed  our  author's  extraordinary  ignorance  of  geography. 
This  annual  visit  of  Apollo,  so  often  identified  with  the  sun,  to  this 
northern  nation,  had  possibly  its  origin  in  the  periodical  movement 
of  that  luminary  to  the  northern  tropic.  In  the  same  manner  Bithyia 
or  Lucina,  as  frequently  confounded  with  Diana  and  the  Moon,  is  said 
to  have  come  from  the  Hyperboreans  to  assist  the  labour  of  Latona. — 
Pans,  lib.  1.  c.  18.  Apollo  is  described  in  the  8th  Olympic  Ode,  stro.  iii. 
as  driving  his  chariot  to  the  Danube,  and  in  the  lOtii  Pythian  Ode, 
ep.  iii.  as  being  delighted  with  the  barbarous  solemnities  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans. Afber  all  it  will  appear  doubtfiil,  when  we  come  to  the  exploit 
of  Perseus  related  in  the  latter  ode,  whether  Africa  was  not  the  resi- 
dence of  this  problematical  generation. 

+  The  conqueror's  wreath,  the  strcmgen't  ahade ; — so  Virgil, 

Th'  umbrageous  tree,  that  bore  th'  Herculean  crown. — Georg,  ii.  66. 

X  The  Olympic  Games  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  and  always 
began  on  the  day  after  the  fuU  of  the  first  new  moon  that  happened 
after  the  summer  solstice.  The  learned  reader  will  remember  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  luminary^  as  represented  on  the  shield  of  Tydeus  at  the 
siege  of  Thebes. 
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AimffTBOPHE  IL 

Then  too,  the  pure  Tribunal  to  preside 

At  bis  Great  Games,  the  proud  Quinqueniual*  Feast 
'Stablisli'd  had  he  by  Alpheus*  sacred  tide  : 

Yet  not,  as  now,  then  waved  the  Cronian  waste 
With  ^woods  umbrageous  ;  but  on  high, 
When  Pelops  held  his  ruder  reign, 
The  dazzling  sun-beam  smote  th*  unsheltered  plain ; 
'Twas  then  the  tracts  he  sought,  that  skirt  th  Arctoic  sky. 

EPODE  u. 

Him  there  Latona's  huntress^hild 

From  feir  Arcadia's  vales  received, 
Deep  winding  vales  and  mountaras  wild  ;t 
What  time  by  stem  Eurystheus  J  grieved 
Necessity,  that  bound  his  Sire  in  heaven, 
Tasked  him  in  that  bleak  waste  to  find 
The  golden-hom'd  and  sacred  hind,§ 
To  chaste  Orthosia's  shrine  by  fair  Atlantis  given. 

Full  on  the  shield  emhlazed  the  Queen  of  Stars, 
Night's  radiant  eye,  the  dazzling  Moon  appears. — 

^sckyl,  *EirT,  1.  386. 

It  is  observable  that  the  moon  is  here  classed  among  the  stars,  as  the 
sun  is  in  the  first  Olympic  Ode,  stro.  i.  Tryphiodorus  represents  the 
moon  as  gilding  the  heavens  with  her  countenance,  as  Findar  has 
here  mounted  her  in  a  golden  chariot. — Tiypk,  1.  513. 

*  We  learn  fi^m  Pausanias  that  those  who  attribute  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Olympic  Games  to  another  Hercules,  the  youngest  of 
the  Idaei  Dactyl!,  who  were  five  brothers,  suppose  that  the  period  of 
five  years  for  each  Olympiad  was  fixed  upon  for  that  reason. — Pam. 
lib.  v.  c.  7. 

f  The  reader  will  find  a  print  and  an  interesting  description  of  this 
scenery  in  Dodwell's  Travels,  v.  ii.  p.  338. 

t  We  learn  fix>m  Homer  (//.  lib.  xiz.  1.  103,  et  seq.)  that,  when  the 
birth  of  Hercules  was  hourly  expected,  Juno  prevailed  on  Jupiter  to 
swear  that  one  of  his  progeny,  to  be  bom  on  that  day,  shouM  have 
dominion  over  all  his  neighbours ;  that,  having  obtained  this  promise, 
she  accelerated  the  birth  of  Eurystheus,  who  was  descended  fi'om  Jupiter 
through  Perseus,  and  postponed  that  of  Hercules  till  the  day  aner ; 
whereby  the  former  became  irrevocably  the  master  of  the  latter,  and 
employed  him  upon  all  his  celebrated  labours. 

§  Diana  seems  to  have  been  called  Orthosia  fix>m  Orthion  or  Orthodon, 
an  Arcadian  moimtain,  on  which  probably  she  was  worshipped.  Tajrgeta^ 
CDC  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas  (whom  I  have  therefore  called  Atlantis), 
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8TB0PHE  m. 

Bent  on  the  search,  beyond  where  Boreas  brew'd 
His  wintry  blast,  the  wondrous  realm  he  found. 
Their  groves  with  fond  desire  admiring  view'd. 

And  thence,  his  Hippodrome's  twelve-circled  round 
To  shade,  th*  adopted  plant  removed. 
Still  with  the  godlike  Twins,*  of  yore 
Whom  Leda's  ample  zone  prolific  bore, 
Oft  to  that  feast  he  comes,  and  cheers  the  toils  he  loved. 

AiniSTROPHE  JIL 

Them,  when  the  Hero  mounted  to  the  spheres^ 

To  guard  his  Crames,  where  might  for  mastery  strives 
With  might,  and  skill  the  raging  chariot  steers, 
He  charged  :  to  them  my  soij  for  Theron  gives 
The  glory  of  the  dazzling  prize  : 
Them,  lords  and  lovers  of  the  race, 
Th'  Emmeniant  Tribe  salutes,  their  fitvouring  grace 
With  costliest  banquets  won,  and  frequent  sacrifice. 

EPODE  IIL 

Such  their  rewards,  whose  customs  most, 
Whose  hearts  the  Gods  in  reverence  hold. 

As  water  still  is  Nature's  boast. 

And  all  Earth's  treasures  yield  to  gold,  j: 

-was  turned  by  Diana  into  a  hind  to  avoid  the  amorous  pursuit  of  Jupiter, 
and  on  recovering  hfer  shape  dedicated  to  her  benefactress  the  hind  with 
golden  horns;  which  being  afterwards  lost,  Hercules  was  sent  by 
Euiystheus  to  the  Hyperboreans  in  pursuit  of  it.  Mr.  Dodwell  has 
given  us  an  interesting  description,  accompanied  with  excellent  plates, 
of  some  figures  sculptured  in  the  Archaic  style,  which  he  saw  on  the 
outside  of  a  well  at  Corinth  ;  among  which  are  those  of  Hercules,  and 
of  Diana  leading  the  golden-homed  hind,  and  in  return  for  its  recovery 
reconciling  the  hero  to  Apollo,  from  whom  he  had  forcibly  carried  away 
the  Delphic  tripod. — JDodw,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

*  CSastor  and  Pollux. 

t  Th!  Emmenian  Tribe.  This  was  the  tribe  to  which  Theron  belonged 
at  Agrigentum.  It  took  its  name  from  Emmenides,  his  grand&ther ; 
whose  &ther,  Telemachus,  had,  according  to  the  Scholiast^  overturned 
the  tyranny  of  Phalazis. 

X  See  first  Olympic  Ode,  stro.  i. 
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Theron  hath  reached  the  limitary  main, 

And  toiich*d  with  virtues  all  his  own, 

Th'  Herculean  pillars*  of  renown, 
Wit's,  Folly's  farthest  bound,  where  song  pursues  in  vain. 


ODE  lY. 

TO  FSAUHIst   OP  CAMARIKA, 

Victor  in  the  Cha/riat^cLce, 


STB0PH£. 

O  Thou,  that  drive'st  j:  in  clouds  above 
Th'  impetuous  thunder,  nughty  Jove  ! 
Me  with  my  lyre  and  varying  strain 
Thy  circling  Hours  §  have  sent  again 

*  TtC  Hercvlean  piUars,  8^.  What  the  pillars  of  Hercules  were,  or 
where  they  were  situated,  is  not  known,  except  that  it  was  at,  or  near, 
Gibraltar.  Some  place  them  within,  some  without,  the  Straits ;  some 
have  given  the  name  to  two  islands,  others  to  Calpe,  now  called  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  and  to  a  mountain  called  Abila,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. — 
Btraho,  lib.  iii.  p.  258.  However  t^is  may  be,  they  were  considered  as 
the  extreme  western  bounds,  not  only  of  navigation,  but  of  the  habitable 
globe,  beyond  which  even  Hercules,  after  the  conquest  of  Greryon  in 
Spain,  did  not  venture  to  advance,  but  either  erected  or  gave  name  to 
them  as  the  future  limits  of  all  human  enterprise.  Our  poet  will  be 
found  to  allude  to  them  again  in  the  same  figurative  manner  in  the  third 
and  fourth  Nemean,  and  in  the  fourth  Isthmian  odes. 

+  Psaumis,  to  whom  thb  ode  is  addressed,  was  the  son  of  Acron  of 
Camarina  (a  city  in  Sicily,  situated  on  the  coast  between  Agrigentum 
and  the  promontory  of  Pachynum),  and  obtained  this  victory  in  the 
83d  Olympiad. 

X  I  agree  with  Mr.  Pye  and  the  old  Scholiast,  that,  by  the  words 
tkarilp  ppovTOLQ  dKafiavTovoSog,  the  poet  intended  to  represent  Jupiter 
in  the  act  of  driving  the  thimder  as  a  chariot.  So  Diespiter,  as  Horace 
tells  us. 

Urged  his  swift  car  and  thundering  steeds. — b.  i.  ode  34. 

So,  according  to  Virgil,  Salmoneus  realized  the  metaphor  in  his  imita* 
tion  of  the  thimdering  GkxL 

Fool,  that  with  brazen  wheel  and  trampling  steed 

The  matchless  thunder  mock*d  and  tempest's  speed. — ^Bn,  vL  591. 

§  2%y  cMmg  Hours.    The  Hours,  three  in  number,  were  considered 
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Their  ttmefiil  witness,  to  proclaim 

The  glories  of  thy  matchless  Qame. 
At  Virtue's  weal  the  just  rejoice,  aad  bless 
The  tidings  of  a  Mend*s  success. 
But  thou,  Satumian  Eang,  that  dost  display 
Through  Etna's  range  thy  partial  sway ; 

Beneath  whose  huge*  tempestuous  cone 

The  hundred  heads  of  Typhon  groan, 
O  hear  th'  advancing  choir  t  prolong, 
Moved  by  the  Graces,  their  triumphal  song : 

ANTISTROPHE. 

'Tis  Virtue's  lamp,  whose  living  rays, 

Wide  as  her  rule,  for  ever  blaze  ; 

Lo  where  it  beams  in  Psaumis'  car  { 

That  bears  th*  Olympian  braid  from  far, 

In  haste  the  blooming  glory  now 

To  bind  on  Camarina*s  brow. 
Heaven  speed  his  future  vows,  as  now  my  lays 
With  note  sincere  his  virtues  praise. 
His  boast  to  rear,  to  rule  the  panting  steed : 
All  guests  his  plenteous  banquets  feed ; 

by  the  ancient  poets,  &c.  as  the  daughters  of  Jupiter,  and  were  accord- 
ingly sculptured  by  Phidias  over  his  throne  in  the  celebrated  temple  at 
Olympia. — Patu.  lib.  v.  c.  11. 

*  beneath  whose  huge,  <kc.  Itrov  rlvefi6«r<rav  in  the  original,  ^schylus 
has  a  similar  expression  on  the  same  subject, 

irrovfUvoQ  piZaimv  AiTvaiais  vtro. — Prom.  878. 

Where  Mr.  Blomfield,  in  his  Glossary,  quotes  this  passage. — ^Typhon 
was  one  of  the  &bulous  giants,  or  monsters,  that  made  war  on  Jupiter, 
who  subdued  and  confined  him  under  Mount  ^tna,  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  a  noble  description  in  the  first  Pythian  ode.  It  is  easy  to 
trace  the  origin  of  a  fiction  which  refers  the  agitations  of  a  burning 
mountain  to  the  heaving  of  an  imprisoned  dragon,  and  the  eruptions  to 
the  flames  that  issued  from  his  hundred  mouths. 

+  1%*  advancing  choir.  The  chorus,  who,  accompanied  with  instruments 
of  music,  sung  the  song  or  ode  in  honour  of  the  victor,  are  supposed  to 
have  moved  on  in  the  procession,  using  some  step  or  time  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  harmony. 

t  It  should  seem  from  this  passage,  that  this  ode,  like  the  fifth,  aa 
West  has  observed,  was  intended  to  be  sung  and  performed  on  the 
return  of  Psaiuuis  to  his  native  place. 
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WMe  -with  pure  heart  he  wooes  the  hand 

Of  genial  Peace  to  bless  the  land. 
Ne'er  shall  untruth  these  lips  profane ; 
Trial's  the  only  test,  that  proves  the  man. 

EFODE. 

This  from  the  Lemnian*  dames'  abuse 
Kedeem'd  the  son  of  Clymenus : 
At  his  grey  locks  their  taunts  they  played ; 
But  when  in  brazen  armsf  array'd 
Th'  incumber'd  race  with  ease  he  won, 
And  calmly  claimed  th'  unquestioned  crown. 
To  much  abashed  Hypsipyld,  "  Ev*n  me 
**  First  of  the  swift,  behold,"  said  he, 
*'  Nor  less  in  strength  and  prowess :  age's  snow* 
'*  On  youth's  fidr  front  will  sometimes  grow ; 
'^  But  he,  that  does  the  deeds  of  manhood's  prime, 
"  May  without  blame  look  old  before  his  time." 

*  Jason,  when  engSLged  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  landed,  either 
outwards  or  homewards,  at  the  island  of  Lemnos,  in  tiie  ^gean  Sea, 
where  Hypsipyl^,  the  queen,  was  oelehrating  fiineral  games  to  the 
memory  of  her  father  Thoas.  On  this  occasion,  the  grey  hairs  of 
Erginus  (son  of  Clymenus,  the  king  of  Orchomenus,  in  Bceotia,  and 
brother  of  Eurydicfe,  Nestor's  wife.  Perns,  lib.  ix.  c.  87,  and  Odyas.  1.  iii. 
451,  2),  on  his  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  in  the  armed  foot-race, 
had  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  Lemnian  ladies.  He  is  said,  however,  to 
have  succeeded,  though  Calais  and  Zethus  (the  winged  sons  of  Boreas, 
see  Pyth.  ode  iv.  ep.  sj  were  his  competitors.  The  Scholiast  has  assumed, 
without  authority,  that  Psaumis  had  grey  hairs,  and  that  therefore 
Pindar  introduced  this  story.  As,  however,  the  premature  appearance 
of  old  age  could  not  be  a  disquahfication  for  a  chariot-race,  as  it  might 
seem  to  be  for  the  foot-race,  it  is  sufficient,  if  not  more  reasonable, 
merely  to  suppose  that  Psaumis  had  not  been  previously  distinguished 
for  his  breed  of  horses,  or  at  most  that  his  success  was  unexpected. 

f  The  armed  race  was  practised  at  the  Nemean  games  (which  appear 
from  Pausanias,  lib.  ii.  c.  15,  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the  winter),  and 
was  introduced,  as  the  same  author  tells  us,  at  the  Olympic  games  in  the 
65th  Olympiad.  The  competitors  wore  helmets  and  boots,  and  bore  a 
shield  before  them,  as  appears  from  a  statue  of  Demaratus,  the  first 
victor  in  this  exercise,  seen  by  Pausanias  at  Olympia. — Pans.  lib.  vi. 
c.  10.  Mr.  Dodwell  informs  us,  that  the  helmets  now  usually  found  at 
that  place,  are  so  extremely  thin  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  war, 
and  are,  as  he  supposes,  of  the  sort  worn  in  the  aimed  foot-race ;  that 
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ODE  V. 

TO  THE  SAME  PSAUMIS  OF  CAMABINA, 

Victor  in  the  Race  ofCha/riota  dr<wm  hy  Mtdes, 

STROPHE  L  • 

The  flower  of  all  the  Olympian  boughs, 
That  bind  exalted  Virtue's  brows, 
Take,  Camarina^*  with  delight ; 

Take,  shining  Daughter  of  the  Sea, 
What  the  swifb  mules,t  the  chariot  bright, 
The  conquering  Psaumis  brings  to  thee. 
Destin*d  thy  peopled  state  to  raise 
He,  at  the  Gods'  high  Festival, 
On  j:  six  joint  hearths  his  offering  lays, 
While  incense  Aimes  and  victims  £ilL 
There  five  bright  days,  renown  to  gain, 
Skill,  Bravery,  Strength,  the  strife  maintain  ;    - 

they  resembled  rather  the  light  armour  used  by  the  ancients  in  proces- 
sions, caUed  the  HttXa  irofiTrBvrripia,  than  the  orrXa  irokiiiiOT-qpia,  or 
warlike  accoutrements,  wMch  Dionysius  has  contrasted  with  each  other. 
— DodiD.  Trav,  vol.  ii.  331. 

*  The  lake  Camarina,  which  adjoins  the  city  of  the  same  name,  had  a 
subterraneous  communication  with  the  Ocean,  whose  daughter  she  is 
from  thence  elegantly  called. 

+  This  was  a  race  between  chariots,  each  drawn  by  two  mules,  called 
the  Apen^  (avtivn),  in  which  Psaumis  was  victorious.  As,  however, 
the  mule  was  considered  by  the  Eleans  as  a  monster,  this  species  of  race, 
which  was  first  introduced  in  the  70th  Olympiad,  was  finally  abolished 
in  the  84th.— Paw.  lib.  v.  c.  9. 

X  It  was  usual  for  a  victor  at  the  Olympic  Games  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  to  whom  six  great  altars  were  there  erected.  The  first  of  these, 
as  Herodotus  says,  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  the  second 
to  Juno  and  Minerva,  the  third  to  Mercury  and  Apollo,  the  fourth  to 
Bacchus  and  the  Graces,  the  fifth  to  Diana  and  the  river  Alpheus,  and 
the  sixth  to  Saturn  and  Bhea.  Mara  and  Venus,  we  see,  are  not 
noticed,  war  being  suspended,  and  the  presence  of  women  not  allowed 
at  the  Olympic  Gimes. 
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There  yoked  or  mounted,*  mule  and  steed 

Through  all  the  swift  career 
Oonteist  the  panting  prize  of  speed. 
Thee  Acron*s  sonf  proclaiming  there, 
Hath  proudly  given  to  everlasting  &me 
His  country's  rising  towers,  his  Sire's  ennobled  name. 

STBOFHE  IL 

Ketumed  from  that  delightful  plain 
C£hioiDaiis*  once  and  Pelops'  reign,:^ 

Minerva's  §  shrine,  whose  fostering  power 

Crua:rds  his  yomig  state,  he  hallows  now, 
Oanus'  II  stream  and  many  a  bower 

That  shades  the  glittering  lake  below ; 
Sallows  the  banks  and  solemn  clifts, 

Where  Hipparis*  ||  wholesome  waters  rove, 
Living  his  peopled  realm.     He  lifts 
The  pillar'd  pile,  the  marble  grove, 
"Whereon  his  princely  chambers  rise 
In  swelling  domes,  that  crown  the  skies. 
Thus  his  rude  tribes,  untrain'd,  unform'd 

He  rears  to  life  and  light : 
For  Toil  and  Wealth  by  Virtue  warm'd 
Ever  with  Difficulty  fight  j 

*  Mr.  West  has  conceiyed,  that  Pindar  meant  by  thu  passage  to 
^present  Psauinis  as  having  conquered  at  these  Games  in  the  single 
lorse-race,  as  well  as  in  the  chariot-races  of  mules  and  horses.  But  I 
lee  no  reason  for  this  interpretation^  which  is  neither  supported  by  the 
Scholiasts,  the  Paraphrase,  nor  any  of  the  Latin  translations,  nor, 
w  it  appears  to  me,  justified  by  the  text,  in  which  these  are  only 
anumerated  as  splendid  examples  of  Uie  sports  used  at  the  Olympic 
lestivaL  If  that  construction  were  the  true  one,  it  would  .follow, 
.that  Psaumis  was  engaged  in  evexy  one  of  the  other  games  during  the 
five  days. 

t  Psaumis  was  the  son  of  Acron,  and  had  bestowed  great  care 
and  expense  upon  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  his  native 
place,  which  had   been  destroyed  by  the  Syracusians  in  the  70th 

^  Olympiad. 

^     t  This  is  only  a  pompous  periphrasis  for  the  Elean  territory. 

§  Minerva,  whom  our  poet  here  calls  troXidoxog,  was  the  Guardian 

I  Croddess  of  a^  Cities,  and  particularly  of  Camarina,  where  a  temple  was 

;.  ^  dedicated  to  her. 

' '     II  Oanus  and  Hipparis  were  rivers  that  flowed  through  Camarina. 

O 


DK»|l 


Whii^  J^iiKpnm  wet  ikxie9/^imm^  ^ 

And  all-adored  Sucot»  Ibe  fwtaLof  WiadoBL-woeLrsL 

flTBOPHV  KL 

O  Thou,  that  dv^lTst  la  clouds  abova 
The  Cnmiaa  Movat^  Flntaainwr*  Ji9vc^ 
Whose  favour  stiU  pursues  the  wave 

That  wandering  Alpleus  pours  along; 
Still  beams  on  Ida'st  mtM  e»ve, 

To  thee  thj  suppliant  wmu hia  aoog; 
In  Lydka  atraMt  implonea  thj  gv»c» 
Long  o&  aim  riang  jealm  i^  wact, 
And  send  a  sound  adventimwamoe 
To  guard  and  aogiiatise  their  atoto; 
Thee,  too,  hy  viatorj  tougisi  to  breed 
And  obdriiih  the  Naptauani  stood, 
Thee,  Psauims,  grant  the  iodnlgent  Power 

A  calm  old  ag^  to  betx^ 
And  meet  uzuaM>T<ed  the  paiiai^  hour, 
With  all  thy  ehUdren  fitondifig  near. 
If  Wealth  axid  Worth  aed  Haf^oness  and  EoBae. 
Be  thine,  among  the  Choda  seek  not  t'  inseribe  thy  name. 

*  Preserver,  Soir^jO.  There  w«ro  maaj  tcfOpleB  d#dicaM  Ait  ^wrripif 
to  Jupiter  the  Preserver ;  among  others  there  was  one  at  Athens,  con- 
tuning  statues  and  pietox^s  bj  odiebEated  9sti»bB^-''JStrab.  Uh..  ixv  p.  606. 
The  propriety  of  addiaessing  the  God  of  Olyiapia  by  thU  tltb  iai>M»o^ 
addressed  to  an  Olympic  TKtor,  the  resteer  of  his  native  city,  ae  lately 
conquered  md  destroyed,  wiU  not  escape  the  reader. 

+  Ida's  cave  was  a  cave  in  Mount  Ida  m  Oet«i»  whither  Rhea  asnt 
Jupiter,  to  conoeal  him  from  hJ3  father  Si^tuni,  who,  aocoidio^  to  the 
xmcient  fables,  would  otherwise  have  deve«ved  him,  jknowing  that  h»  was 
deistinied  to  deprive. him.  of  hia  kin^cm.  ' 


c^  ini.1  Qiampic  QSia 


Victor  in  the  Mace  of  Ohoffiois  duravm^  i^  J/atZeg. 

JPiiiLABS  of  g(dd  our  portal  to  sustajn^ 
Ab  for  flome  proud  and  prhwdijr  Place, 

"Well  rear :  tke  fotmder  of  the  atrala 
TVlith  &r-re£4gent  £rcHxt  his  openiag  ncork  ihoald  ^|ia<^ 

Jkad  if  tkere  be,  vho  boMibs  ^  Olfrnpao.  hnad, 
Wlbose  priestly*  fip»  prophetve  1;ratlia  <£fti8& 

At  Jove's  Pisssan  altar;  one,  whose  aid 

Hath  help'd  tot  raise  ifiustriaaa  Sjracoaej 

A¥bfiEe  aee  the  hi^^-wsoogbt  hymniy  the  glondng  ky« 
Sis  oofaatry'A  laviah  love  riiall  swell  Bot  with  his  praise  f 


I. 

Ki)ow,iBoiiof  Sostcfttos,  thttt  Qeanrea hai^ jmade 
This  aandal  fwr  thj  foot  dlTise.^ 

"Virtue;  by  peril  unassay^d, 
On  laad  or  tranquil  wave  in  hoaour  ne'er  can  shine. 

*  Agesias,  the  'son  'of  Sostratus  of  Syracuse,  wa»  the  hig^  ^ , 

who  officiated  at  the  great  altar  of  Jupiter,  at  Pisa^  or  Olyxnpia,  and 
declared,  from  inspecting  the  burnt  onerings,  the  dispoaition  of  the 
god  towards  the  adventurers  in  the  games. — See  Cnymp.  ode  viii. 
stro.  1. 

i*  1!^  word  used  in  the  original  is  <rvyocKC9ri^  ivhioh,  aooerding  to 
Heyne's  IVanslatioB  and  Baimn's  Lexioon,  signffiies  oae  who  assists  in 
building'  or  founding  «  citj  or  state  (as  oiiu&n^p  is  a  fettsder. — Fyth. 
ode  iv.  stro.  1.  CaUSn,  Hym.  ApoL  1.  67),-^not  as  seme  have  trandated 
it,  an  inhaUtaat.  I  do  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  poet  meaat  to 
describe  Agesias  himBelf  as  one  of  tiie  builders  er  feundera  of  Syracuse, 
but  as  descended  from  an  ancestor  who  was ;  and  who,  as  we  learn  in 
the  sequel  of  this  ode,  had  come  to  that  city  (probably  with  the  Dorians) 
from  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia. 

t  This  only  means,  according  to  oUr  homely  phrase,  "  This  shoe  fits 
the  son  of  Sostratus ;"  that  is,  he  is  the  person  to  whom  the  foregoing 
description  applies.     In  the  Greek,  however  (so  different  is  the  geniua 
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Th'  adyenturouB  deed  a  thousand  hearts  reoord. 

To  thee  the  praise,  Agesias,  all  shall  yield, 
On  CEcleus'  son  Amphxaxaiis*  pour*d 
B7  just  Adrastus  in  the  fiital  field. 
When  in  Earth's  yawning  gulph  th*  astounded  seer 
Sunk  with  his  snorting  steecbf,  chariot  and  charioteer. 

<if  the  two  languages),   the  expression  is  neither  inelegant  nor  un- 
poetical. 

*  Amphiarafis  was  a  prophet  and  a  warrior,  one  of  the  seven  chie& 
who  led  the  Argives  against  Thebes,  to  place  Polynices  on  the  throne. 
He  was  the  son  of  (^leus,  who  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  killed 
before  ^Kroy  in  Hercules's  war  against  lAomedon,  but  whose  tomii 
Pausanias  saw  near  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia.  Amphiaralis  predicted 
iiiture  events  by  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams,  of  which  Pausanias  sajn 
that  he  was  the  inventor,  though  Pliny  ascribes  that  hononr  to  Ampfaie- 
tyon.  His  acquisition  of  this  fiunilty  appears  to  have  been  supernatural ; 
for  there  was  a  house  at  Phliuns  near  Nemea,  which  the  Pfahasianfl 
called  the  houte  of  divination;  because  Amphiaratis,  who  was  before  un- 
gifted,  obtained  the  power  of  prophecy  by  sleeping  there  a  single  night 
— Pans.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  It  seems  clear  that  he  was  a  proficient  in  this  art 
of  oneirocrisy  ;  it  being  the  practice  after  his  apotheosifl  (for  he 
becaine  a  god)  for  his  worahippers  to  sleep  beside  his  altar  in  the  pious 
hope  of  a  prophetic  dream.  There  was,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  a 
fountain  and  a  temple  named  after  him  near  Oropus,  from  whence  he 
was  supposed  to  have  ascended. — Paut.  lib.  i.  c.  84.  But  both  the  one 
and  the  other  have  enturely  disappeared. — Jhdw.  Trav.  vol.  ii.  156.  The 
story  of  his  being  swallowed  up  with  his  chariot  and  horses  wa^ 
perhaps,  not  very  ancient,  as  Homer  only  says  of  him  that  he  did  not 
attain  old  age  {Odyss,  xv.  247),  but  perished  at  Thebes  ;  an  expression 
which  seems  to  in^cate  a  more  ordinary  death  ;  and  JBschylus  has  madtf 
him  prophesy  of  himself  that  he  should  be  slain  and  buried  in  the 
llieban  territory, — 

But  I  this  land  shall  &tten  when  I  die. 
This  hostile  land,  a  prophet's  sepulchre. 

The  place,  where  the  earth  is  said  to  have  opened  and  swallowed 
Amphiaralis,  was  a  small  area  surrounded  with  pillars,  between  Potni» 
and  Thebes;  on  which  they  say  no  bird  would  perch,  and  on  the 
herbage  of  which  no  tame  or  even  wild  animal  would  feed. — Paut, 
lib.  ix.  c.  8.  Strabo  mentions  a  village  called  Harma  (the  Greek  for  a 
chariot)  near  Tanagra,  where  the  chariot  of  Amphiaratis  was  said  to 
have  stopped  after  he  had  been  thrown  o.ut  of  it  in  the  battle  ;  but  he 
takes  no  notice  of  the  account  given  by  our  poet,  who  was,  perhaps,  the 
inventor  of  it. 
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EFOBE  I. 

Twas  there,  when  round  th*  heroic  dead 
Sev'n  Theban  pyres  were  seen  to  bum. 
Sorrowing  the  son  of  Talaiis*  said, 

**  The  eye  of  all  my  host  I  mourn : 
*'  His  searching  soul  the  future  knew ; 

"  His  spear  controul*d  the  raging  fray" — 
Such  is  the  Syracusian  too, 
The  master  of  my  lay. 
ISTor  brawl,  nor  paradox  I  love ; 
X  hate  with  cavillers  to  contend ; 

But  this  my  surest  oath  I've  pledged  to  prove 
And  the  mellifluous  Muse  her  lasting  aid  shall  lend. 

STBOPHB  n. 

Bring  forth  thy  mules,  O  Fhintis,t  and  behind 
Xn  haste  the  glittering  harness  join, 

With  me  thy  chariot  mount  and  find 
Along  yon  spacious  road  the  cradle  of  his  line. 
Fidl  well,  I  ween,  th'  illustrious  track  they  know, 

Learnt  from  the  plaudits  of  th'  Olympian  throng 
That  crown'd  their  necks  with  glory.     Open  throw 
To  their  careering  speed  the  gates  of  song. 

*  Adrastna  waa  the  son  of  TalaiiSy  and  fiither  of  Thenander,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  seven  leaden  who  survived  the  Theban  war.  Pauaanias 
saw  a  statue  of  Adrastus  at  Delphi,  and  also  of  Amphiaralis  with  his 
chariot  and  charioteer  standing  by  his  side. — ^lib.  x.  c.  10.  After  the 
battle,  before  Thebes  seven  funeral  piles  for  the  bodies  of  the  shun  were 
erected  near  the  seven  gates,  before  each  of  which  a  division  of  the 
Argive  army  had  been  defeated. 

f  This  address  to  Phintis,  Agesiaa's  charioteer,  requiring  him  to 
drive  to  Pitana,  the  birth-place  of  the  founder  of  his  race,  is  in  the 
boldest  strain  of  poetical  apostrophd,  which  no  one  but  Pindar  or 
Shakspeare  would  nave  attempted.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  old 
Scholiast,  and  Heyne's  various  readings,  that  ^Lvne  might  be  a  Doric 
word  for  ^tXrtc,  signifying  "my  soul  j"  in  which  case  the  remainder  of 
the  strophe  must  ha  considered  as  a  mere  metaphor,  descriptive  of  the 
process  of  the  poet's  mind  ;  whereas  the  words  an^avovQ  iv  'OXvuvi^ 
iiril  dk^avroy  plainly  show  that  he  was  speaking  of  the  real  mules, 
and  requesting  the  real  charioteer  to  drive  him  to  Pitana ;  the  whole 
being  a  figurative  intimation  of  his  purpose  to  illuatrate  hia  hero's  - 
genealogy. 


, 


USB  oiLrmnc  oMk  [ods  ti 

To-day  we  press  for  Pitana,*  and  lave 

Ere  niglit  our  burning  team  in  cool  Eurotas*  wave. 

▲ZiXZSIBOPHX  Umr 

Fair  Fitana,t  by  Neptune's  amoorous  pnrf  er 
Pre88*d,  as  thej  tdl,  hoe  ^haraui  to  yiel^ 

The  Tiolet-tress'd  ETada^t  ^^><^- 
She  in  her  anzioiis  bxeast  tbe  virgin  pttug'  concealed ' 

Till,  past  the  painful  hour,  a  trusty  trcdn 

Charged  with  the  pledge  of  her  csekstkil  love 

To  ^pytus§  she  sent,  who  niled  t^  pladn, 

Where  Alpheus'  waves  by  filmed  UMBsanaH  tp<>^^ 
There  nurtured,  with  Apollo  taated  she 
The  tempting  froit  tbat  grows  on  LoWs  forindden  tree. 

.  XVOilE  n. 

Escaped  not  long  lihe  guardian  Ejng 

Her  altering  form,  ike  stolen  eai^rwse  ; 
Page  and  regret  his  bosom  wring ; 

Where,  burying  still  th'  umknown  dn^raoe, 
Porl^with  ifae  D^j^iaa  Fane  he  sought. 

Meanv^iile  to  shadiest  covert  lone 
Her  silver  urn  the  damsel  brought ; 

There  loosed  ber  pur|^e  2»»ie> 


*  P-^cma  WW  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Laconian  Earotas,  which 
flowfi  through  a  fertilv  plain,  flanked  on  the  west  by  Mount  Tajrgetus, 
and  displaying  an  assemblage  of  pictorescpie  objects,  which  Mr.  Dodwell, 
who  saw  them  with  a  painter's  eye,  prefers  to  eveiy  othsr  specimen  of 
Orecian  seenery.— ^i)oaw.  vol.  ii.  409. 

t  Pair  Pitmct,  Our  poet  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  iden- 
tifies the  town  with  the  heroine^  whose  name  it  bears,  and  relates  the 
dtory  of  the  latter. 

X  MvasMby  the  mother  of  iSmtis,  from  whom  Ageuas  was  desoended. 
There  was  another  Evadn^,  who,  married  Capaneus,  one  of  ti^e  seven 
Argiye  leadehi  in  Ihe  Theban  war. 

§  Mputm,  the  son  of  Eilatus,  king  dt  Arcadiiet ;  whose  tomb  heneatli 
Homrt  OyUdnd  existed  in  the  days  of  Homer. 

Thpey  who  beneath  CMlend's  lofty  cresl;, 
SBeSide  the  tomb  of  JSpytus  possessed 
Arcadia's  pUdn.— /?.  ii.  605. 

1}  JPRoflOna,  a  city  some  say  of  Sfia,  others  of  AnnuUa;  prohaBIy  the 
latter/ as  it  was  the  residence  of  ^pytus,  who,  as  we  nave  i 
buried  there. 


And  h6m  ^  g&iX^  tiab«  ttusMtL 
ill*d  with  1^  spirit  of  Im  Bm ; 

"Who  with  his  golden  locks  aad  graceful  mien 
li'  assistant  Fates*  had  won,  and  soothed  Eleutho'st  ire. 


III. 

Forth  &om  her  anaas  wilh  ^bort  aaad  g^telul  three 
/ame  lamns  to  Itgbt :  her  ^tskd 

On  th'  Earth  she  lelft  overwhelmed  with  woe : 
3ani  there  two  Serpent  ferms  with  eyes  d^aar^  imld. 

Mysterious  nmnsters  of  k^ve  ditiae, 

Fed  with  the  banekss  berera^e  of  the  feee  :  J 

When  now  from  tocky  Fflho'sf  warning  tlarine 
In  haste  the  Ttyntg  retum'd,  atnd  earnestly 
Froni  all  his  question'd  household  'gan  require 
Evadn^'s  new-bom  son, — ^  For  Fhoetms  is  hs  wb, 

"  Destin'd  before  all  mortals  to  pre^^a^ 
"  The  peerless  prophet  of  mankind ; 

"  Whose  race,  whose  name  ^all  Merer  haV* 
Thus  represented  he :  they  with  etie  voice  combined 
All  vow'd  their  ignorance  :  nor  sight  had  seen, 

Nor  infent  sound  had  heard  :  for  he  five  days 
'Mong  shrubs  and  pathless  briars  and  rushes  green 
Had  lain,  the  dewy  violet^  mingled  rays]] 

*  Fates.  The  three  Fates,  well  known  by  the  namess  of  Cl6fho, 
Laehesis,  and  Atrcfpos,  were  said  to  be  the  daoghters  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis,  that  is,  of  Power  and  Justice. — Eemd,  Theog.  904. 

t  jgfeaft©,  or  Hithyia,  tiie  same  with  Lucina,  the  daughter  of  Juno, 
fuid  the  Qoddess  of  Partisrition. — See  Nenucm  ode  vii.  1.  1,  and  notes. 

X  The  bee.  The  bees  wei«  said  by  the  -Greeks  to  hare  settled  u^on 
Plato's  lips,  and  to  have  nouridied  Pindar,  in  their  in&ncies  ;  denoting 
thereby  the  eloquence  of  the  former  and  the  poetiy  of  the  latter ;  who 
may  himself  have  alluded  iti  this  passage  by  the  same  fiction  to  the 
prophetic  efiiisionB  of  lUmus  and  his  race. 

.  §  lb)d^  Ppko,  TiTpaktrvag :  the  same  characteristic  epithet  is  giyen 
by  Homer  (II.  ii.  519)  to  this  place,  afterwards  more  commonly  called 
Delphi,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  oracle  of  Apollo,  Situated  near  the 
fbuntadn  (rf  tJastalia,  among  the  rodts  and  cufb  that  projected  and 
yis»  tAmoet  isroand  it  at  tiie  Ibot  of  Mount  Paftiassos.— 5i^a5.  lib.  it. 

m. 

t  i%v  'sprMiSimff'^  Ae.   TEhe  words,  in  the  besatifhl  ori^^  of  tSda 
-psBAge^  an,  itriXtri  fli^o^YU^Q ;  so  Lucretius,' 
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Sprinkling  irith  parple  and  gold  his  tender  frame : 
Whence  fond  Evmdn^'s  J07  proclaimed  his  deathless  name.* 

XPODB  in. 

Now  when  fresh  youth  its  golden  flower 

Full  o*er  his  blooming  cheeks  had  streVd, 
Alone  at  night's  tempestuous  hourf 

In  Alpheus*  midmost  stceam  he  stood. 
He  call*d  his  grandsire  Neptune's  name, 

*  Wide  Buler  of  the  boisterous  deep ; 
Gall'd  on  that  Archer^  Qod  whose  flajne* 
Beams  on  the  Delian  steep ; 
For  patriot  fame  he  pour*d  his  prayer 
Beneath  the  vault  of  heav'n :  **  My  son,** 

Beplied  his  Sire's  unerring  speech,  *^  repair 
To  yon  frequented  tracts  my  Word  shall  lead  thee  on." 

.  STBOPHE  IV. 

Forthwith  they  stood  on  Cronium's  topmost  stone, 
High  as  the  sun's  meridian  road  ;§ 

There  paused  the  God,  and  on  his  son 
The  rich  and  twofold  boon  of  prophecy  ||  bestow'd : 

Mark  how  th'  ethereal  sun  inoessanily 
With  fresh  refblgenoe  sprinkles  all  the  sky. — b.  v. 
*  Jffii  deaihUu  fuime.    The  Greek  word  for  violet  is  lov,  ion ;  from 
whence  our  author  (not  very  ohviouslj)  supposes  that  the  name  of 
lamus  was  derived. 

t  See  Olympic  ode  i.  antistrophe  iii.  Where  Pelopa  invokes  Neptune 
by  night  in  the  same  manner. 

X  Archer  Qod,  Apollo,  whom  Homer  calls  df>Yvp6ro^o£,  and  Tn^ 
Arcitenens ;  as  Lucretius,  imitated  by  Grey,  caJls  the  rays  of  light, 
iucida  tela  diei,  the  flittering  shafts  of  day. 

§  Damm,  in  his  Lexicon,  derives  the  word  oKitarov  from  dkirith 
^itubo,  to  totter,  and  fidtric,  gressus,  a  step,  and  explains  it  to  mean 
invia  et  prserupta,  t.  e.  an  inaccessible  rock,  or  a  rock  on  which  there  is 
no  sure  footing :  I  have,  however,  adopted,  what  he  calls,  the  exploded 
^etymology  of  i^XtoQ  and  /3aivoi,  denoting  a  place  as  high  as  Uie  sun's 
path,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  at  least  a  more  poetical  expression  of 
^altitude  than  the  other. 

II  The  commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  our  author  meant  bj 

this  twofold  boon  of  prophecy  : — ^Heyne  thinks  that  he  meant  auguiy 

and  pvroman(r|^  ;  Benedict  suggests  that  it  is  pyromancy  and  enthusiasm; 

.and  the  Scholiast,  that  it  was  the  privilege,  first,  of  hearing  Apollo's 

own  voice  on  that  occasion,  and,  secondly,  of  officiating  as  priest^  when 
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Gave  him  to  hear  the  voice  that  cannot  lie ; 
Bade  him,  when  Hercules*  in  after-days, 
Hower  of  the  great  Alceean  progeny, 

His  Sire's  frequented  Festival  should  raise 
And  proud  Olympian  Game,  by  gift  divine 
On  Jove's  high  altar  plant  his  oracle  and  shrine. 

ANTISTBOPHE  IV. 

Thence  through  all  Greece  the  seed  of  lamus 
Bright  Honour  followed ;  in  its  train 

Came  potent  Wealth ;  the  virtuous  thus 
To  Fame's  conspicuous  path  by  action  proved  attain. 

Yet  envious  hearts  there  are  no  worth  can  warm ; 
Which  e'en  the  chariot-crown  with  rancour  fills 

'Gainst  modest  Merit ;  o'er  whose  brightening  form 
Yictory  her  own  ingenuous  grace  distils. 
If  yet,  Agesias,  thy  maternal  race, 
Whose  affluent  dwellings  rose  by  old  Oy  Ileum's  t  base, 

EPODE  rv. 

Have  knelt  at  Mercury's  J  sacred  shrine 

The  swift-wing'd  herald  of  the  skies. 
With  soothing  prayers  and  gifts  divine ; 

(He  guards  the  gamea^  allots  the  prize, 


the  games  should  thereafter  be  established,  at  Jove's  high  altar  at 
Olympia.  I  have  preferred  the  latter  as  more  obvious  and  more  con- 
sistent with  the  structure  of  the  passage. 

*  Hercules,  See  Olym^  ode  iii.  antistrophe  ii.,  and  Olympic  ode  z. 
strophe  iii.  et  seqq, 

>  t  OyUeni  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Arcadia^  near  which  is  the  lake 
and  the  ruins  (formerly  the  town)  of  Stymphalus,  where  the  maternal 
ancestors  of  Agesias  had  their  origin. 

t  Mercuiy  is  said  to  have  been  bom  on  this  mountain. 

Mercury,  whom  lovely  Mua  long  before 

On  cold  Cyllend*s  top  impregnate  bore. — Virg.  JSn,  viii.  1S9.  • 

The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  this  god  were  visible  on  its  summit  in  the 
days  of  Pausanias,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  him  made  of  dtron  wood. — 
Pmu,  lib.  viii.  c.  17.  A&d  Mr.  Dodwell  tells  us  that  there  are  to  this 
day  coins  at  Pheneas,  a  town  built  on  one  of  the  branches  of  Gyllenb, 
bearing  some  the  figure,  some  the  head,  of  Mercury.  That  Pindar  was 
partial  to  this  deity  may,  perhaps,  be  in  some  degree  supposed  from  his 
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And  loves  Areadia-s  yoath) ;  'twas  he, 
Aided  hy^  tinmdering  lore's  regard, 
Gave,  son  of  Sostrafeui^  to  thee 
Thy  eonqpiest  aoid  reward-^ 
A  prompting  power,  methrnks,  I  fed 
A  sharpening  wket8t<Mie  on  my  tongue  ;* 

That  stirs  my  flowing  numbers  to  reveal 
Our  old  Arcadian  root,  and  leads  the  willing  song. 

STBOFHS  V. 

'Twas  &ir  MeiK^'st  \a%%  3tyi&][dialiaii  spoiew, 
To  Thebes  eqneeionaii  Tkeli^  guve ; 

In  whole  sweet  fooaty  for  warnora*  brews 
Weaving  the  variofui  h]pii£n,  my  tnneftil  lips  i  lave. 

tncxng  the  genealogy  of  Theb^,  the  tutelary  genius  of  ^ebes,  to 
Meto]^,  the  Si^rmphalian  :  we  learn  also  from  Pansamas,  that  there  was 
a  statue  of  him,  the  poefs  own  dfefing,  iai  the  Tempto  of  Diana,  ia  tint 
city. — Pout,  lib.  ix.  c.  17.  The  interest  which  Mercury  is  here  re- 
presented to  have  taken  in  the-Grames  is  repeated  in  the  first  antistrophe 
of  the  second  Pythian.  We  learn  also  from  Chandler  (yol.  ii.  p.  328), 
that  the  roads  ne«r  01ymt»a  lAtoundod  wiik  his  statuas ;  and  lus  altsir 
was  at  the  entrance  of  the  Stadium.— See  Paw.  hh.  v«  €^  14,  where,  as 
in  the  second  Pythian,  he  is  called  Enagonius,  that  is»  the  pa^rwp  of  the 
Games.  Being  altso  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  and  the  god  of  agility,  he 
could  not  &il  to  he  an  objeet  of  ro^rd  to  the  lyric  panegyrist  of  the 
Olympic  exercises. 

*  Tongue.  In  this  strange  passage,  where  in  the  original  all  sorts  of 
«ietaphoi»  are  aiixed  togft^nr,  the  toBgoe  i»  l&eaed  to  a  shaip  iDsira- 
jnent  ;.4Ui  it  is  again  in  the  fint  ^ByQjMta.  «da,  stro.  t«,  and  as  ia  fioly 
Writ,  "and  their  tongue  a  sharp  awnrd." 

f  MttepL  Metopd  (aa  w»  kawa  from  CJallimanhus^  ffyfnm,  /by,!  26), 
was  an  ancient  river  of  Arcadia,,  said  to  be  the  daagkHer  of  Im/Aob, 
azMthtfr  Jivtt  of  the  saaas  ooteutiy  telafanited  fiir  the  lexaoellMaoe  of  its 
water^-^Ptiw.  hh.,  TiiL  «.  20.  She  is  aaid  to  faaspe  been  wedyted  to 
Asopus,  a  river  of  Bosotia,  and  that  Theibb  was  the  issne  of  the  ntarrfl^ 
In  this  aUegorieal  gwasalogy  is  probably  leoonded  theanival  of  a  ooluiy 
of  Arcadians  from  tiie  banks  of  the  Metop^  to  the  banks  of  the  Asopus 
in  Boeotia,  and  the  foundation  or  enlargement  of  the  tflieban  city,  thus 
substaxrtiaUy,  as  she  is  colourabty  represented  in  this  pleasing  fiction, 
the  mSikpamg  of  thir>t»o  vrrem  The  poet  giv«aihe  ^jSthet  irX2(nnroc; 
chastiaerof  ikflfiMfl^wlnc^IhMnRa  rendeBed  by  t^mUiitn,  to  Theb^  tiie 
gemim  of  TMbe%.  lignifpiiig  Amt  tiie  Thahans  wen  akmed  ia  Ifae 
Tnamgnmant of  hoifaas  eliher  for  baMla  or  the  saoe.  -fieaiod^Jua  aontvy* 
many  fff^m  tka  flame  apitM  to  the  BQtcttum.'^^SeuL  Mtn^t  ^. ' 


Bise,  -^EnSas,*  and  enjoin  thy  swelling  choirs 

To  sing  Partheniant  Juno,  then  declare, 
If  the  st^e  stagma-tliat  be^ed  our  Sires, 

(Boeotian  boars^l  ifiiBnoth;)  1  vpe  sfcil  shall  hear. 
Thou  art  Truth's  harbznj^,  "UMft  Muse^s  totigue, 
Her  mystie  §  Bta^  the*  evcp^  that  poam  her  potent  song. 

*  ^n^  (wbeee  iiaAie  Mr.  Fye  |tfoB0|]iMi  tike  lOwt  ctf  the  founder 
of  the  Bomazis)^  wbb  the  leadier  of  iie  JnuuI  or  ,eh«ivBs,  hy  mhom  this  ode 
was  to  be  bux^. 

f  Parihemwn  Jvmo,  %e  Sdioffadts,  Dsmm,  Heyne,  and  otihers,  co&- 
aider  this  epithet  to  ha'm  been  given  to  Jimo  from  her  being,  as  thej  say, 
worshipped  on  Mount  3Pa7ihflnius  in  JLrcadia.  IChe  Ma&r'witi  judge 
whether  it  is  not  probable  that  Pindar,  by  the  epithet  irapBtviav,  meant 
tke  virgin  Juno,  in  a  passage  vi^ioh  ftSCFK)es  to  his  nation  a  Stymphalian 
origin  of  remote  antiquity ;  rather  than  that  he- was  vefexxing  to  Mount 
Parthenius,  situatdd,  aocordii^  to  D^AnviHe,  at  a  consideraUe  distance 
from  Stymphalua,  between  Tegea  and  the  Argolie  gtilph. 

X  Bceoticm  hoecn,  Tfcds  name  wu  given  to  t&e  Bodcytiami  to  denote 
their  proverbial  stupidityy  which  Horaee,-  as  we  kaew^  aaonbes  to  the 
thickness  of  the  Atmosphere*  It  is  suggested  that  the  aso&»  ift  (hus,  a 
boar)  was  given  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  country  being  anciently 
inhabited  by  a  race  called^  the  ^enm^^  Huantes ;  but  that  wocd.might 
have  had  the  same  .ongm. 

§  Mystic  ttoiff.  1?he  word  (rcvi^Xi^y  sevtal^,  wfaitih  I  iutv»  thus  trans- 
lated, signifies  a  military  staff  in  use  among  the  Spao^tans  fer  the'  purpose 
of  conveying  secret  orders  to  their  generaL  It  was  a  smooth  •cylinder 
or  truncheon,  which  was  delivered  to  him  at  his  departure  from  the  city; 
where  another  of  the  maiecdae  and  shape  was  kept  by  th€i  chief  magis- 
trate. When  the  ordem  were  TOquived  te  be  sent,  a  nantyw  band  was 
wound  spirally  round  the  latter  from  one  end  to  the  other,  so  that  the  sides 
or  edges  oi  &e  battd  ^eacaotly  oeinoided  without  any  interval  between 
theniy  1^  whole  snrfivBe  of  the  staff  being  thus  «oai[;MeIy  covered. 
The  osdevs  were  then  written  ia  straaght  luies  longitnooit^y  from  end 
to  end  aoresB  the  apixal  imdings  of  the  band,  whieh  was  iihen  taken  off 
and  tmnsEi&tted  to  the  geneEal ;  the  staff  vmrnd  vi^uoh  it  had  been  wound 
remaiBiiiQ^  with  the  nttgistrate.  The  general  w^  teeei ved'  i^  band  had 
only  to  wind  it  in  the  same  manner  round  the  coivesponding  staff  in  hift 
poasesnei^  bv  tte«B8  of  wlueh  iiho  words  and  letters  were  again  leunited 
and  anHuigie4  ^^  ^^  orima,  mhkk  the  messenger  eo^jdd  not  dlMypfaer^ 
beoaraa  inuaaedaately  inleHigible.'^-iJPA'Ucjfcl.  hfb.  i.  The  reader  mit  per* 
ceive  how  accurately  JSnSas,  who  was  to  bear  the  ede  to^  ByrattUSe,  to  be 
there  oiteaedaad  peured  forth,  is  repmsenfted  by  the  sctttal^  And  the  aup> 
to  which  the* |K)etifaas.compM-ed  him. 
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ANTIffTBOPHK  Y. 

Bid  them  remember  Syracaee,  and  dug 
Of  proud  Ortjgia^s  throne,  secure 

In  Hiero'B  rde,  her  upright  king. 
With  frequent  prajer  he  serves  and  worship  pure 
The  rosy-eandal'd  Geres,*  and  her  fair 

Daughter,  whose  car  the  milk-white  t  steeds  impel, 
And  Jove,  whose  might  th'  .^Sltniean^  fires  declare. 
The  lay,  the  sweet-toned  lyre  his  praises  tell ; 
Time,  mar  not  his  success !  with  welcome  sweet 
AgttmAft*  choral  pomp  his  liberal  smile  shall  greet. 

XPODE  y. 

Lo  from  Arcadia's  parent  seat^ 

Her  old  Stymphalion  walls,  they  come,  I 

From  fields  with  flocks  overspread,  to  meet  | 

Sicilia*s  swains,  from  home  to  home. 
O'er  the  swift  prow,  when  night-storms  lour, 

Two  anchors  oft  'tis  well  to  cast — 
Heay'n  on  them  both  its  blessings  pour,  I 

And  bid  their  glories  last.  ! 

Lord  of  the  main !  direct  aright. 
With  toils  unvex'd  their  prosperous  way  ; 

Spouse  of  the  golden-wanded  Amphitrite,§ 
With  loyelier  hues  enrich  the  flowers  that  crown  my  lay. 

*  Geres  and  her  daoffhter  Proeerpine  were  worshipped  in  Sicily^  from 
whence  the  latter,  white  gathering  flowers  in  the  field  of  Enna,  is  said 
to  have  heen  ravished  by  Pluto,  and  carried  to  the  shades  below ;  and 
Hiero  is  said  to  have  been  their  high  priest  Geres  was  also  hig^y 
honoured  at  Olymnia,  where  her  priestess,  exclusively  of  all  other  females^ 
was  pexmitted  to  sit  on  an  altar  of  white  nukrble,  opposite  the  Hellanodics, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  gunes. 

t  MtOe-Mfhite  ateeds,  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  that  when  Geres  reco- 
vered Proserpine  firom  her  Stygian  ravisher,  she  took  her  to  Olympus  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses ;  but  whether  in  token  of  her  innocence 
or  dignity,  or  both,  is  not  explained. 

t  JBtnoeanf  Jsc*  Jupiter  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  Mount  JBtna  as 
wdl  as  of  Olympia.  —  Olympic  ode  iv.  stro.  i.  and  PytkUm  ode  i 
antistro.  ii. 

§  Amphitrite  (the  daughter  of  Nereus  and  of  Doris,  the  daughter  of 
Ooeanus)  was  the  wife  of  Neptune. — Het,  Th^g,  1.  240.  There  was  a 
atatue  of  them  both  mounted  in  a  ohariot,  which  Pausanias  saw  in  Hhe 
temple  of  the  Isthmian  Neptune. — Paiu.  lib.  v.  c.  1. 
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ODE  YIL* 

r     TO  DIAGORAS  OF  BHODES, 

Victor  in  the  Game  of  Boxmg. 

As  one,  whose  wealthy  hands  enfold 
The  sparkling  capt  of  massy  gold 
Froth*d{  with  the  Tineyards  purple  tide, 
His  Banquet's  grace,  his  Treasure's  pride, 
Presents  it  to  the  youthful  spouse 
Pledged  in  full  draught  from  house  to  house ; 

And  thus  affection's  honours  fondly  paid^ 
While  on  the  soft  connubial  hour 
Encircling  friends  their  blessings  pour, 

Gives  to  his  envied  arms  the  coy  consenting  maid. 

AKnSTBOPHE  I. 

Thus  to  the  Youth,  whose  conquering  brow 
Th'  Olympian  wears  or  Pythian  bough. 
Lord  of  his  hope,  inspired  I  pay 
The  tribute  of  my  liquid  lay, 
The  nectar  ||  of  the  Muse's  bowl, 
Press'd  from  the  clusters  of  the  soul. 

*  This  ode  is  said  to  have  been  so  pleasing  to  the  Bhodiaus,  that  they 
had  it  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lindian  Minerva,  in  honour  not  only  of  their  island  and  its  boasted 
champion,  but  of  our  immortal  poet. 

+  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other  mention  of  this  interesting 
ingredient  in  the  nuptial  ceremony,  which,  fi*om  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  introduced  on  this  occasion,  was  no  doubt  &miliar  to  the  Greeks.  A 
recent  account  of  the  rites  of  modem  marriages  in  that  country  tells  us, 
that  the  solemnity  concludes  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom  drinking 
wine  out  of  the  same  cup.     See  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  zxiii.  p.  848. 

X  Frothed,  ike.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  EngHsh  word  equivalent  to 
the  original  Kaykdl^oiaav,  which  is  meant  to  express  the  rustling  sound 
of  bri^  wine  poured  into  a  goblet,  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  its 
minute  and  innumerable  bubbles,  ^schylus  applies  it  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  fix>things  of  the  sea.     Kv/xa  xraxXd^ci. — ^"ETrr.  110. 

II  The  nectar,  <kc.    This  comparison  of  poetry  and  nectar,  in  terms 
resembling  this  passage,  had  occurred  also  to  Anacreon. 
Pledge  to  the  youths  thy  goblet  gay, 
The  goblet  of  thy  winning  lay. 


Blest  they,  wKose  deeds  applauding  worlds  admire  ! 

For  them,  as  each  her  glance  partakes, 

The  life-enlightening  Graee*  awakes 
The  various  vocal  fiote,  ^  sweat  mfiM&sfaa  lyre. 

EFODB  L 

To-day  the  lyre  and  fhxte  and  song, 

Roused  by  DiagM^'t  I  move, 
Hymning  fiiir  fifcndefj:  from  Yemia  sprmg, 

The  Sun*s  «wii  Nymph  §  and  vmtnuf  We  t 

Till  eifwj  tiiirsty  «oid  baa  qriafiTd 
Ibe  loiaoe  of  ibe  neotar'd  daiugbt,  4Be.^0<b  Iziv. 
To  which  we  may  add  a   beawtfM   tboogli  weii-kao«&  ^e  from 
Theocritui^ 

The  Muae  had  poiir'd  sweet  necteD  «d  hit  lipe.'^-Z^VL  vH.  1.  82. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  dietingoisb  the  Gi»ee»  from  iihe  Msum  by  the 
fonctioxis  ascribed  to  them  by  Pindar.    Whatever  dxSBax&nee,  liowever,  i 
there  is  between  them,  appears  to  be  in  &your  of  the  Gkaces,  whomjte 
makes  the  giTers  of  ererf  noble  aooompliahment. — See  Oiymp,  ode  ix. 
ep.  i.  and  (Hymp.  ode  xiv.  stro.  i. 

t  Diafforcu.  This  celebrated  champion  was  six  feet  five  indies  high, 
and  was  victenons  i&  the  bosang-naAdi,  not  only  ait  the  Olympic,  but  at 
the  Pythian  and  Istfamiaii  Gaaet.  He  warn  the  aoa  <x£  Daom^tuB  the 
Bhodian,  and  had  three  sonei,  naimed  AcuniaQs,  Damagetns,  aadDoriens.  i 
and  two  grandsons,  Eudes  and  Pisidonu^  the  sons  of  his  two  daughten^  ! 
who  were  all  victorious  at  Olympia,  as  boxers  or  pancratiastB.  It  ii 
said  of  Piflidorus,  that  his  mother,  habited  as  a  gTmaasCie  master,  exer- 
cised him  for,  or  led  him  to,  tiie  contest ;  and  jof  I>iagon8,  that  hsTiiig 
gone  with  his  two  sons,  Acusilails  and  Damagetus,  to  01ym{ua,tbe 
youths,  on  being  declared  vietorioufl,  bore  him  in  their  arms  through  th« 
midst  of  the  spectators,  who  showered  garlands  on  his  head,  and  fdid- 
tated  him  on  the  virtues  of  his  ohildron.  A  group  of  stataee  repre- 
senting this  athletic  &mily  as  large  as  life  was  erected  near  that  ot 
Lysander  in  the  Altis  at  Ofympia. — 9ee  the  old  and  younger  Scholiast, 
and  Pakscmiaa,  lib.  vi.  c.  7. 

:;:  ISvode.  The  Ceniius  of  Rhodes  is  here  poetically  represented  as  the 
daughter  of  Tonus,  and  as  tiie  bride  or  paramour  of  the  Sun.  Yeniu,  or 
Aphrodtt^,  as  we  know,  is  said  by  He^od  to  have  risen  from  the  aea; 
and  therefore  Pindar^  as  Mr.  Girdiestone  well  observes,  agrees  with 
others,  who  refer  the  parentage  of  Rhode  more  directly  to  the  deities  of 
that  element,  and  with  his  own  account  in  this  ode  of  the  oriigin  of  tht 
Isle  itself.  The  proverbial  sunnyness  of  its  climate,  where  they  say  the 
sun  shines  every  day  in  the  year,  will  explain  her  allegorical  dalUanee 
with  that  luminary ;  and  its  descent  from  the  beantifril  daughter  of  the 
^a  probably  refers  to  the  loveliness  of  its  scenery  and  to  itsconuneicial 
and  maritime  pre-eminence. 

§  Nymph,  This  word,  vvft^ap  in  the  original,  «gnifies  the  hride  or 
paramour. 


"Witlk  Imt  the  giaat  bozeir^B  piaiie  to  Mund,, 

Thechaaximam!^  nobkat  Jim^ 
By  Alpheus  straaw/  CftrtaJia'a  lbiUKlwiicro>ini'd; 
AiMi  DanMfete  Ids  oU  and  upright  Sire, 
Pride  of  the  beauteous  Isle,  whose  Argiyet  host 
By  Asia's  beaked  j:  shore  tluree§  Soyereign  Cities  boast. 

nMnn  n. 

Fain  would  my  by  their  legendis  trace, 
Diyine  Aleides*  powniol  race 
From  old  TlOT)olemus,H  aad  prove 
Their  boasted  Sire's  descent  fi:om  Jore, 
Amyntor's  fair  Astydamd 
The  root  of  their  maternal  tree. 

*  Alpkeua*  ttrmniy  <6c.  ^  The  iiTer  Alpheus  flowiiig  by  Olympia,  and 
the  fomftain  of  Oagtalia  issaing  from  Pamaaras  bttt  just  above  the  Sta- 
dium at  Pytho,  the  poet  means  that  Diagoras  was  yictorious  both  at 
the  Pythian  and  Olympic  Grames. 

+  Argive  host.  The  island  of  Rhodes  was  partly  peopled  by  a  colony 
of  Argives;  led  thither  by  Tlepofemus,  the  son  of  Hevculw. 

t  Ana*s  beaiad  shore.  The  northexm  end  of  thip  island  Hes  opposite 
to  the  promontory  of  P^rsa  in  Garia,  not  &r  from,  if  not  a  pai*t  of,  the 
south-western  extreimty  of  Mount  Tanras  {Stret.  Irb.  zir.  p.  062),  and 
projecting  probably  like  the  beak  of  a  jkip  inte  ihe  saa.  So  Milton 
speaks  of  the  gust 

That  blows  fix>m  off  each  beaked  promotdory, — ^Lycid.  94. 
I  conclude,  therefore,  with  Heyne^  that  thie  wee  what  the  poet  meant 
by  'Affifltf  fvpvxopov  vskaQ  ifitoXtft,  "near  the  beak  of  the  spacious 
Asia."  The  Scholiast  mentioiis  a  sacred  spot  ealSed  ifntoKoc  on  a  rock 
running  into  the  sea^  near  the  town  of  Aiycanda  in  Lycia,  to  which 
be  supposes  the  poet  may  refer.  Those  wjbo  h^ve  failed  with  me  in 
discovering  its  sitoation  ^Chere  being  no  sudi  towji  in  D'AnviHe),  will 
perhaps  agree  with  Heyne,  that  his  is  the  safer  and  more  simple  ex* 
position. 

§  Three  Sovereign  CUia.    Ifkeab  three  dties,  as  appears  in  the  laiiter 
part  of  this  ode,  were  caBed  iSflysttSi  Lindus,  and  Caxneims,  founded  by 

three  persons  bearing  those  names,  but,  according  to  othen,  byTle- 

polemus. 
II  Tlepolemus'was  the  son  of  Hercules,  by  Astydameia  er  Astydam^, 

the  daughter  of  Amyntor,  the  same  probably  whom  Homer  calls  Astjo- 

cheia  {11.  i\.  658),  but  whom  he  does  not  deswibe  in  ▼.  518  to  be  t^e 

daughter  of  Actor^  as  one  of  the  Scholiasts  erroneously  supposes.     If 

Amyntor  was,  as  the  other  Scholiast  suggests,  descended  frmn  Tlepolo'. 

mus,  it  would  hare  been  idle  in  the  poet  to  hare  named  Astydameia  ae 

the  root  of  the  maternal  pedigree. 
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But  o*er  men's  hearts  tumumbet'd  enors  bang ; 

Nor  can  dim  Beason's  glimmering  show 

The  flowery  path  untr^  by  woe, 
Or  find  the  day's  delight,  that  brings  no  morrow's  pang.* 

AimSTBOPHE  IL 

For  ev'n  the  founder  chie^t  that  plann'd 
The  fortunes  of  this  prosperous  land. 
With  olive  club  by  rage  impell'd, 
Alcmena's  spurious  brother  fell'd  : 
Midst  Tiryns'  walls  by  Midea's  side 
In  her  own  porch  licTmnius  died. 

Alas !  not  Wisdom's  self  has  power  to  quell 
The  furious  passions,  when  they  meet 
To  tear  her  from  her  judgment-seat ! 

Distracted  at  the  deed  he  sought  the  Delphian  celL 

EPODE  n. 

Apollo  waved  his  golden  locks, 

And  wam'd  him  from  his  fragrant  fane, 

Forthwith  to  steer  from  Lema's  j:  rocks 
For  the  rich  realm  amidst  the  main, 


*  Hesiod  has  a  similar  sentiment^  viz. — 

Wisest  is  he  who,  all  things  understood, 
Prescribes  the  future  in  the  present  good. 

f  UTie  founder  chief.  Tlepolemus,  who  (by  accident,  as  others  say) 
slew  Lycimnius,  the  natural  son  of  Midea  by.  Alectryon,  Alcmena's 
&ther.  Tiryns  was  an  Argive  city,  celebrated  for  its  massive  walls, 
consisting  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  without  cement,  and  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  &e  Cyclops.  Their  remains  are  to  this  day  the  wonder 
of  the  traveller. — Bodw,  Trav,  vol.  ii.  p.  248.  CUurk^s  Trav.  vol.  iii. 
p.  650.  From  this  Lieymnius,  the  Tiiynthian  acropolis,  probably  took 
the' name  of  Licymnia,  ascribed  to  it  by  Strabo  (lib.  viii.  p.  57^,  as  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Midea,  now  utterly  destroyed,  was  named  from 
Midea^  his  mother,  being,  as  Pausanias  tells  us  (lib.  ii.  c.  25),  the  king- 
dom of  Alectryon. 

t  Lema,  a  country  bordering  on  the  Argolic  gulph,  better  known  for 
its  morass  or  lake,  where  Hercules  destroyed  the  Hydra. 
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Where  erst  with  golden  shower  imperial  Jove 

Bedew'd  the  wondering  town  ; 
What  time  his  brazen  axe*  stout  Vulcan  drove, 
And  Pallas  fix>m  the  Thunderer's  rifted  crown 
ith  outcry  loud  and  long  impetuous  broke  ; 
Baven  shudder'd,  and  old  Earth t  with  dread  maternal 
shook* 

STROPHE  III. 

'Twas  then  Hyperion's  son  J  divine, 
Lamp  of  the  worlds  his  Ehodian  line 
In  haste  enjoin'd  with  duteous  eye 
To  watch  th'  expected  prodigy ; 
That  first  of  mortal  votaries  they 
Their  shining  altar  might  display, 
)ve  and  the  Virgin}  of  the  Thundering  Spear 
The  first  with  solemn  rites  to  soothe. 
Precaution  thus  the  paths  of  Truth 

0  Virtue's  footstep  shows,  and  cheers  her  rough  career. 

*  With  hrcusen  axe.  The  ancieDts  £Bt.bled  that  Minerva  issued  from 
e  head  of  Jupiter,  opened  at  his  request  by  the  axe  of  Vulcan  ;  from 
hence  Milton  has  allegorized  the  birth  of  Sin. — Par.  L.  ii.  755.  Pau- 
■nias,  however,  tells  us  that,  according  to  a  Libyan  story  which  had 
lached  him,  Minerva  was  the  daughter  of  Neptune  and  tibe  lake  Tri- 
•nis,  from  whence  she  derived  the  title  of  Tritonia,  and  her  azure  eyes. 
-PatLS,  lib.  i.  c.  14.  Hesiod,  however  (Theog.  923),  and  Anacreon  (ode 
l)  agree  with  Pindar  in  afi&liating  this  goddess  on  the  head  of  Jupiter, 
t  Earth.  OvpavbQ  xal  TaXa  fiarrip  in  the  origuial.  The  Earth  (the 
'etlm  Mater  of  Lucretius)  was,  according  to  Hesiod,  Theog.  126-32, 
le  mother  of  Uranus,  Heaven,  without  a  fether ;  there  is  great  force, 
lerefore,  in  the  poet's  saying  that  even  that  son,  and  tiie  matron 
^h,who  had  so  singularly  produced  him,  shuddered  at  the  portent  of 
linerva's  birth.  G£is  passage  will  remind  the  reader  of  Catullus's 
pirited  description  of  the  effect  of  Jupiter's  nod  (imitated  from  Homer);j. 

1  his  beautiftd  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 

His  nod  divine  th'  Eternal  Euler  gave : 
Earth  and  the  shuddering  deep  one  tremor  shares. 
And  Heaven,  astounded,  shook  the  twinkling  spheres. 
t  Hyperion  is  a  name  for  the  Sun  in  Homer  and  other  ancient.; 
writers :  but  Hesiod,  followed  by  Pindar,  his  countiyman,  in  so  many 
Qstances,  describes  the  Sun  as  the  offspring  of  Hyperion  and  Theia,  and 
?heia  as  the  daughter  of  TaXa,  the  Earth,  by  her  son  Ovpavbg,  the 
ieaven. — Theog.  374.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  Sun,  Apollo,  and  Hy- 
)erion,  so  frequently  identified,  are  treated  as  three  distinct  persons  . 
hroi^hout  this  ode. 

;  §  Apiter  appears,  from  the  fifth  antistrophe  of  this  ode,  to  have  been^ 

P 
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AH'fifffiionB  m. 

Yet  oft  l)efore  the  wariest  eyes 

Mists  of  forgetfulness  arise, 

And  Tinexpi^edly  betray 

The  wandering  purpose  jfrom  its  way. 

'Twas  thus,  the  seeds*  of  fire  forgot,f 

Their  high-built  shrine  the  Rhodians  sought. 
With  unbumt  ojQferings  heaped  ;  jet  ahoweiw  of  gold 

Jove  poof'd  J  upon  th«ai  from,  the  cloud ; 

And  PalW  s^  their  hands  endaw'd 
With  more  than  mortal:  ddll  her  rarest  works  to  mould. 

£PGSS  TEL 

Spread  far  aod  wide  their  vaedoiis  praise :. 

In  all  mystenooB  caralba  they  8hi»ie» 
StreVd  o'er  ididr  we^la,  their  poUk  way% 

The  sculptured  life,  the  breathing  stone.  § 

worahipped  at  Bhodbs,  on  fibe  ffaiountain  JdAhyrium;  »nd  Mawr  «a8 
temple  at  lindus,  said  to  have  been  built  hj  Danaiis  or  his  dan^^iters 
{Imd,  lib.  T.  Stm.  lib.  xiy.),  has  been  already  notioed  aboy«u 

*  Seeds  ofjire. ,  Tfais  "ignis  aemina**  and  **a«iiinft  flamma"  in  Lu- 
cretius and  Virgil)  and  ffirip/ia  frvpdcj  Sooi,.  Od.  r.  400. 

+  This  omission  in  Pagan  estimation  was  of  no  Httle  mom^il^  fire 
being  geneiully  used  in  all  l&eir  sacrifices,  even  on  the  altars  of  thd 
Ernies,  as  Mr.  Blomfield  bfts  shown. — Gloa.  en  JSstA*  A^am,  L  69« 
Our  author  is  supposed  by  West  to  have  mentioned  thUi  circumstanoe 
to  account  for  a  peculiarity  in  the  oeremonies  of  the  Rhodians^  vho  laid 
the  victims  on  their  altaxs  first  and  the  fire  afterwards,  i 

t  JovepOTKr'd.  Heyne  observes,  that  IHndar  had  prolably  before  his 
eyes  Homer's  ttXovtov  car^evc  [71,  ii.  677)>  where  the  flame  story  of 
Tlepolemus  is  related. 

§  The  breathing  stoiU.  TSie  oir%i3iaI,  fj»ytx  ^wnmi^  ipiroitntrat  6' 
ofioXa,  works  ikeAi  reBenble  fiving  send  moving  beings,  wifi  remind  the 
classical  i<eftdb»r  of  Pnouioe's  admiration  of  l^e  tapestries  and  pictures 
in  Ptokmy's  palAW  ai  Alaxandria* 

What  hands,  0  Pallas,  work'd  the  woo&  1  view  I 
What  pamter'ls  art  sudi  peifect  pictures  drew  ? 
How  true  they  stand,  and  move,  and  quito  appear 
Aliv«,  not  wrought  I — ^what  clever  things  men  axe  f 

Theocr.  ZdifL  zv.  L  83.^ 

The  ^Mt  allttdoB  la  this  paosage  to  tim  nimi«raii»^radLB«f  uiftr 
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'Twas  Crenius  strengthen'd  by  the  toils  of  Art. 

"Yet  once,  as  storie?  saj, 
VVhen  Jove  Earth's  ample  field  to  part 

'Mongst  all  the  gods  decreed,  the  Lord  of  Day 
Above  the  iwraves  saw  not  the  Bhodian  steep, 
By  fate  still  bound  within  the  dungeon  of  the  deep. 

STfiOPJCS  W* 

Absent  on  function  high  the  lot 

Of  the  bright  Son  his  peen  ibrgpt ; 

And  he  the  purest  of  tha  skies 
.  Glared  not  the  lidi  terrestnai  pnsse. 

"Wam'd  of  the  wrong,  high  Jove  again 

The  partial  lots  proposed,  in  vain ; 
^Eor  that  mine  eye  discerxus,'*  the  Sun  replied^ 
*'  A  region  gathering  &om  the  ^couxul» 
"  For  man's  delight  all  planted  round 
^  With  fruits  and  pastures  iux  beniesi^  the  foaning  tide.'* 

Forthwith  eomnta&ded  he  to  rise 

The  goldeii-veated  Lachesis,* 

With  lifbed  handf  and  fittal  nod 

To  give  the  sanction  of  a  god, 

Join'd  with  Satumian  Jove,  and  swear, 

Wh^  ixme  that  shoal  to  heav'n  should  rear. 

Its  realcar  his  boon  should  be.     The  pled^  divine 
On  Truth's  unfailing  pinion  flew ; 
Vroamfi  to  G(msammsiii(m  grew  ; 

Up  fl^BBD^  the  heattteous  isle  aad  bvidded  £rom  the  brine. 


which  Bliodeg  was  so  distingiaabjsd,  particulwrlT  ito  eaoKSWOS  ftetoo^ 
of  which  the  well-known  ColoaBa/a,  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  wim  the  ladrgMt^ 
heing  itbe  bimzen  figure  of  a  maa  a  huadred  and  fire  iidei  hiA.  It  was 
the  work  joi  Charai  the  Liadiao,  wluch  word  Voltaire,  minfauring  (I  ya^ 
9iime.)  for  L'Ii3dien»  haa  guly  ahaerv^  that  the  OcioaaoM  w|mb  muA  by 
an  Indian.— CZarifee'a  Travda,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

*  Zaehms^  one  of  the  iia»  VaAoB,  that  dan^g^iAeBi  «£  Jspitar  and 
Tbea:aa.^JSe9.  Tkaog,  904. 

t  The  lifted  hand  was  among  the  Greeks  tih*  aeoompaMn«Bt  of  a 
«^inxi  oath  (Po^  <^«^  rol  i.  p.  2SI},  as  the  nod  was  tba  iwbidft 
of  divine  assent. 

p2       . 
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EPODE  lY. 

1Ti«  blooming  lot  tlie  genial  Sire, 

That  frames  the  pointed  be^uns  of  day, 
That  rules  the  steeds  whose  breath  is  fire, 
Receiyed.     There  oft  with  Bliode  he  lay  ; 
Till  seven  brave  sons  with  matchless  wisdom  fraught^ 

Their  fruitful  raptures  crown'd. 
The  first  laljsus  begot,* 

And  lindus,  and  Oameirus  :  they,  their  bound 
Paternal  into  thiee  partitions  thrown, 
Each  chose  his  several  realm,  and  named  it  for  his  own. 

STBOPHE  v. 

Tlepolemus,t  whose  high  command 

Once  led  the  brave  Tii^thian  band. 

There,  as  a  god,  due  honours  knows, 

The  rich  rewards  of  all  his  woes, 

Victims  on  fuming  altars  slain, 

Umpires  and  Games  to  grace  the  plain. 
There  twice  the  stout  Diagoras  was  crown'd ; 
Four  times  from  Isthmian  j:  lists  he  bore 
The  mantling  wreath,  and  many  more 
From  Kemea's  crowded  grove  and  rough  Athense's  mound. 

*  liilysiia,  LinduBj  and  Cameinis  were  the  three  ancient  cities  of  this 
island,  of  which  Lindus,  built  on  the  southern  coast,  opposite  Alexandrn 
{Strck.  lib.  jjy.  p.  655),  long  continued,  the  remains,  as  Savary  says 
(p.  96),  being  still  visible  on  an  eminence  near  the  sea.  Tlie  inhabitants 
of  tiie  other  two  were  transferred  to  the  new  city  of  Rhodeei,  built  od 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  which  became,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  all  writers,  the  noblest  and  most  magnificent  of  all  the 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  climate,  for 
painting,  statuary  (which  was  called  the  Khodian  art),  learning,  eloquence^ 
commerce,  politeness,  liberty,  and  legislation. 

t  Tlepolemus,  as  we  learn  firom  the  fifth  Iliad,  1.  628,  was  Idlled  by 
Sarpedon  at  the  Trojan  war ;  his  bones,  however,  were  brought  back 
to  Bhodes,  and  sacred  rites  and  games  instituted  in  honour  of  his 
memory. 

t  The  Isthmian  Qtanea  were  celebrated  in  the  Isthmus  of  Gorintfa» 
near  the  Temple  of  Keptune,  to  the  north-east  of  that  city,  not  hr  fnm 
the  Saronian  gulf,  as  were  the  Nemean  Games  at  the  town  of  Nemea, 
situated  between  Phliuns  and  deonss  in  the  way  from  Argos  to  Corinth. 
"Stra.  lib.  viii  p.  579,  80. 
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AimSTBOPHE  y. 

Him  Argos  with  her  brazen  shield* 

Endowed ;  him  £ur  Arcadia's  field  ;t 

Him  Thebes,  and  all  the  heroic  games 

Which  old  Boeotians  custom  claims ; 

^gina  him  her  champion  shows ; 

Him  six  times  crown'd  Pellen^  knows. 
And  Megara's  stone,  o'erblazon*d  with  his  praise. 
O  thou,  that  reax*st  thy  temple  bleak 
On  Atabyrium'sj:  topmost  peak, 
Great  Jove,  with  favour  hear  our  loud  triumphal  lays. 

EPODE  V. 

Baise  thou  the  man,  whose  arm  hath  found 

Kenown  in  feuned  Olympiads  vale ; 
Bid  citizens  his  deeds  resound, 

Strangers  his  name  with  reverence  hail. 
Just,  like  his  upright  sires,  unblamed  he  walks 

His  unpresumptuous  way. 
Hide  not  his  race  from  good  Cailianax,§ 
His  tribe  Eratian  tell :  for  him  to-day 
The  whole  state  feasts — ^but  in  a  moment's  change 
To  every  point  the  gusts  of  public  favour  range. 

*  Brcem  tkidd,  Mr.  DodweU  teUs  us,  on  th^  authority  of  Plutarch 
(Life  of  Pyrrhus),  that  the  principal  of  the  two  citadels  at  Argos  was 
called  aairiQt  Aspis,  a  shield,  being  the  place  where  the  'Hpaia,  Henea, 
or  Games  in  honour  of  Juno,  were  celebrated,  and  in  which  the  prize 
was  a  brazen  shield.  The  Aleves  were  &mous  for  their  shields,  for 
which  reason  Virgil  compares  the  eye  of  Polypheme  to  an  Aigolic  shield, 
and  ^schylus  calls  them  atriridrii^Spos  (or  d<rinSa<rTp6<f>og)  Xcaif. — 
Blomf.  Agam.  788. 

+  ArcadidCa  fidd,  d;c.  There  were  games  celebrated  in  Arcadia 
sacred  to  the  Lycsean  Jupiter ;  in  Thebes,  to  lolas  and  Hercules ;  in 
Boeotia,  at  Oropus,  to  Amphiaraiis,  and  at  IiebadsBa  to  Trophonius ;  in 
the  island  of  ^gina  to  ^acus ;  and  the  Theoxenia,  at  PeUen^  in 
Achaia,  in  which  the  prize  was  a  woollen  garment. — See  Olymp.  ode  ix. 
antistro.  iv.  In  all  these  Diagoras  had  been  victorious,  and  so  fre- 
quently so  at  Megara,  that  the  pillar  of  stone,  on  which  the  names  and 
exploits  of  the  victors  were  inscribed,  was  filled  with  the  accounts  of  his 
successes. 

4:  Atdbyrmm,  the  highest  mountain  in  Bhodes,  situated  towards  its 
southern  extremity,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  Jupiter's  temple ;  not 
^u*,  therefore,  firom  the  Lindian  temple  of  Minerva. 

§  CaUiamax.    The  Scholiast  tells  us,  that  Callianaz  was  the  grand- 
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ODE  vm. 

TO  ALCIMEDOV  AlfD  TntOSTTfiSNlS  HZET   BEOTHSB, 

Victors  among  the  Tmtffif  tn  WrertUng,  ikeyhrmer  at  ih 
Olympio,  He  latter  M  ike  Nemotm  €fams8. 

STBOPHE  I. 

Oltmpia,  mother  of  tiie  Games, 
Where  Worth  his  gokkft  ckiplet  daimsi ; 
Mistress  of  Troth  ;*  whose  iate-explormg  Priest 
From  the  slain  victim  f  kama^  if  highest  J  are. 
Whose  hand  the  daseling  thunder  throwB, 
Yiews  wit^  regwrd  the  daontless  breast, 
That,  fired  with  Virtue's  noblest  lore. 
Pants  but  for  Fame  and  Victory's  sweet  repose. 

Such  blazon  gracious  Heaven  allows 
To  prophets'  pure  and  pious  vows. 
But  thou,  Pisnan  Grove,  whose  branches  wave 
O'er  Alpheus'  stream,  accept  the  wreaths  I  bear, 
Triumphal  strains.     A  deathless  name 
Thy  glorious  guerdon  gives  the  brave. 
Not  all  the  same  distinctions  share  : 
Various  the  paths  divine,  l^iat  lead  to  &me» 

fiitfaer  of  Diagoras,  whose  earlier  anoestor  Eratides  gave  its  name  io  ti<? 
tribe  meirtioxied  by  the  poet.  I 

*  Mistress  of  TnUh.  This  alludes  to  the  Prophecidc  of  the  Priest,  ' 
descended  firom  liiimLB,  -wiio  presided  at  the  great  altar  of  Juptter.--^  j 
Olymp.  ode  vi.  stro.  1.  1 

^  t  The  dam  victim.  The  heart,  Hver,  and  other  intestines  of  tbs 
victim,  according  to  thetr  soundness  or  unsoundness  supplied  the  prie^ 
or  augnr  with  the  means  of  divination. — PatL  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  815.  1* 
should  seem  from  this  passage  that  they  were  consulted  bv  the  Atblet<s 
prior  to  the  contest  as  to  their  prospects  of  suooess. 
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EPODE  I. 

You,  valiant  youths,  kind  Destmy  consign'd 
To  Jove  your  natal  genius  :  he  thy  name, 
Timostlienea,*  proclaim'd  in  ITemea*s  Game^ 
While  Pisa*s  wreaths  Alcimedon  entwined  : 

Of  beauty's  manliest  mould  was  he  ; 
Nor  faiVd  his  act  the  warrant  x>f  his  &ce  ; 

Crown'd  with  the  Wrestler's  victory 
^gina's  isle  t  he  named  his  native  place : 
Where  all  to  Themis  J  bow,  that  sits  above, 
Saviour  at  once  and  judge,  by  Ho^itaUe  Joye^ 

ffEKomans  iz. 

No  where  so  reverenced.     Hard  it  is 
Where  interests  clash  and  contests  rise 
To  meet  th'  occasion,  yet  with  judgment  pure 
The  scales  of  right  sustain.     By  Heav'n's  decree 
Tbat  sea-girt  isle  thus  proudly  stands 

(Still  strengthening  Time  its  weal  secure), 
rdke  some  blest  column  in  the  sea, 
T  invite  and  guide  all  stFangnre from  aU  lands  ;§ 

*  Timosthenes,  There  was  another  ohan^ioia  of  tide  name,  an  Elean, 
who  was  victor  among  the  youths  at  Olympia,  where  his  statue  re- 
mained in  the  daye  of  Pausamas,  lib.  vi.  c  2.  The  poefe  represents 
Jupiter  to  be  their  tutelaiy  genius,  being  the  god  to  whom  the  Nemean 
as  well  aa  the  Olympic  Gmnts  were  dedicated. — See  Nemrnn,  ode  ii. 
stro.  1. 

t  j£gina*§  ide,  JEffsiA  is  a  weU-lcnown  isbmd  in  the  Saranian  golf 
between  AjvoUb  and  Attica*  formerly  called  M^ov^  and  said  to  have 
been  the  borUi-jlaoe  and  Iringdofm  of  .^Eacus,  the  grandfather  of  Achilles, 
distinguished  &r  its  jmnii  power  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  and 
being  from  its  mat  commercial  prosperity  a  plaoe  of  general  resort. — 
See  Mr.  Dodwdl's^accomiit  of  it,  Trav.  voL  L  p.  i»6S,  et  seq. 

t  Themia,  ihe  mother  of  Justice  aocerding  to  Hesiod  (ThiOff,  185^| 
was  tbe  daughter  of  the  Earth  and  Heamn.  JSschyhis,  however,  teHs 
us  that  Themis  and  the  Earth  were  but  two  names  for  the  same  deity^ — 
Pnm,  218.  There  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  her  at  Thebes  {Pam. 
hb.  ix.  c  15),  which  may  be  the  reason  why  she  is  se  e&en  mentioned 
by  Pindar. 

§  The  English  reader  will  feel  how  aptly  this  pMsage  may  be  applied 
to  his  own  country,  pa,rticularly  during  the  Fssnch  rmlutian. 
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junnsTBOPHE  n. 

Still  ruling  with  her  Dorian  line 
The  realm  of  JEbucub  *  divine  : 
Whom  fsdr  Latona's  son  with  Neptune  pair'd. 
Toiling  round  Troy  to  rear  the  towering  wall. 
Leagued  in  hee  work :  her  fatal  hour 
By  that  portentous  choice  declared, 
That  her  proud  domes  in  fight  should  fall, 
And  hostile  fires  her  smouldering  fanes  devour. 

EPODE  IL 

Scaitie  perfect  was  the  pile,  when  up  the  tower 
Three  azure  serpents  leapt ;  and  from  the  side 
Two,  as  with  horror  thnll'd,  recoil'd  and  died  : 

Yelling  the  third  rush*d  on  with  gather'd  power — 
The  portent  strange  Apollo  views, 

And  pondering  briefly  thus  :  "  Devoted  Troy, 
'*  Thy  help,  ill-omen*d  Hero,  rues ; 

"  Thy  mortal  work  her  empire  shall  destroy  : 
"  Yet  not  without  thy  sons  ;t  for  'tis  decreed 
"  The  first  and  fourth  of  thine  must  mingle  in  that  deed ; 

STBOPHE  in. 

"  Thus  Saturn's  seed,  the  thundering  Jove 
"  In  vision  shows  me  fix)m  above.** 

*  Homer  in  the  2l8t  Iliad  Q..  442,  et  9eq.)  tells  us,  tliat  Neptune  and 
Apollo  (not  naming  JBacua)  built  the  walls  of  Troy  for  a  reward  to  be 
paid  to  them  by  its  king  Laomedon  at  the  expiration  of  the  year :  that 
the  service  was  performed ;  but  that,  on  the  gods  applying  for  their 
^ages,  the  perjured  monarch  threatened  Apollo  with  chains  and  trans- 
portation, and  both  of  them  with  the  loss  of  ears,  if  they  repeated  the 
•demand.  From  hence  we  have  "  Laomedontese  perjuria  TrojsB  *'  (Ckorg. 
lib.  i.  602),  and  for  the  walls  of  Troy,  "moenia  Phoebi "  {Ovid.  PmL 
Vlyss.  67),  and  "Neptunia  Troja"  (J?w.  lib.  iii.  1.  3). 

t  Tet  not  without  thy  sons.  In  the  original  it  is  ovk  artp  iraiSuv 
(TsOiv'  a\\*  liaa  vpiaroig  dp^erat  Kal  TtTpdroic,  %.  e,  "  but  it  shall  begin 
(and  be  completed)  by  ihejirat  and  fowth."  This,  as  the  commentators 
say,  means  that  Peleus  and  Telamon,  being  the  sons  of  ^acus,  who 
fought  with  Hercules  against  Laomedon,  should  begin  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  and  that  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  AchiUes  the  son  of  Peleus,  should 
complete  it ;  the  word  /ra*  being  used  exclusively,  and  the  word/ottrt4 
inclusively  of  ^acus ;  for  if  ^^E^us  were  excluded,  P^hu  would  not 
be  the  fourth,  but  the  third. 
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That  warning  given,  Xanthus*  in  liaste  lie  reach'd, 
The  mounted  Amazons  f  and  Ister*s  stream  j: 
SuTvey'd.     Tow'rds  Isthmus  by  the  main 
As  swift  the  Trident-bearer  stretch'd ; 
Sut  first  he  stay'd  his  golden  team, 
WJiile  -^3Eacus  regained  -^gina's  plain. 

AimSTROPHE  in. 

Thence  o'er  proud  Corinth,  to  inspect 
Her  glorious  Feast,§  his  chariot  check'd. 
Not  all  with  equal  fayour  all  things  see  : 
Sis  beardless  rivsds  conquered  should  my  string 
Sound  for  Meilesias,||  Env/s  hand 

EHng  not  the  pointed  stone  IT  at  me ; 
Per  I  his  Nemean  Feats  will  sing^ 
And  rough  Pancratian  fray  with  men  maintain'd. 

*  Xcmthui,  a  river  called,  as  Homer  says,  by  men  Scamander,  and 
flowing  near  Troy  into  the  Hellespont. 

ir  Amaeoru,  Tbe  Amazons  were  a  real  or  imaginary  nation  of  martial 
women,  who  lived  near  the  river  Thermodon,  in  Cappadocia.  Why 
Apollo  visited  them,  is  not  ezphuned  (possibly  he  was  worshipped 
there)  ;  still  less  how  he  came  to  take  them  in  his  wAj  from  Xanthus 
to  the  Danube. 

X  Ister^t  stream.  Apollo's  visit  to  the  Ister  (Danube)  was  no  doubt  to 
see  the  Hyperboreans.  What  connection  there  was  in  Pindar's  mind 
between  ^ese  descendants  of  ^acus,  Apollo,  and  the  Hyperboreans, 
does  not  appear.  They  are,  however,  singularly  combined  in  a  story  in 
Pausanias  ^ib.  i.  c.  4) ;  who  informs  us,  that,  when  the  Gauls  attacked 
the  Phocians,  meditating  the  plunder  of  the  Delphic  Temple  of  Apollo, 
the  figures  of  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles  and  of  two  Hyperboreans, 
called  Hjrperochus  and  Amadocus,  appeared  in  full  armour  in  the  battle 
for  the  Phocians,  and  struck  the  greatest  terror  into  the  invading  army : 
after  which  the  tomb  of  Pyrrhus,  before  held  in  dishonour,  was  hallowed 
by  the  Delphians. 

§  Mer  glorious  feast.  What  particular  festival  is  here  alluded  to,  I  do 
not  find.  We  know  that  the  Isthmian  Games  were  sacred  to  Nepttme, 
who  had  a  temple  near  the  Stadium  in  the  Isthmus,  which  Pausanias 
(lib.  ii.  cc.  1,  2)  describes ;  and  the  site  of  which  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Clarke.— Ci.  Trav.  vol.  iii.  p.  762. 

II  Meilesias,  a  celebrated  trainer  and  teacher  of  the  Athletes,  by 
whom  Alcimedon  and  Timosthenes  were  prepared  and  disciplined, 
and  who  appears  by  this  passage  to  have  been  himself  a  victor  in  the 
Games. 

H  ffer  pointed  stone.  This  expressioD  may  possibly  allude  to  a  practice 
among  the  Greeks,  of  throwing  a  stone  at  anything  which  they  deemed 
ill-ominous,  and  thereby  defeating  its  effect. — Pott.  Avaiq,  voL  i.  p.  346. 
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SVODB  IIL 

With  ease  from  "Wisdom's  Kps  instmction  flows ; 

Which  unprepared  fools  only  will  dispense ; 

For  weak 's  the  wit  of  Inexperience. 
Perfect  beyond  his  peers  Meilesias  knowv 

Th*  Athletic  d^pline  and  plan. 
That,  when  the  Game  shall  rouse  him  to  the  fray, 

Harden  and  frame  the  practised  man. 
To  bear  th*  adored  and  dangerous  piize  away. 
To-day  his  boast  Aldmedon  must  be, 
The  thirtieth  youth  his  art  hath  trained  for  yictoiy. 


He  with  the  smiles  of  Fortune  brigbt. 
Nor  wanting  Taiour's  manliest  might, 
Hath  to  four  hapless  youths*  -victorious  doooi'd 
Th'  hateful  return,  the  path  obscure^  the  tate 
Of  shame  ;  and  ia  his  grattdske's  heart 

Youth's  long^extmgoish'd  kmp  rehimedl': 
When  OloiyVi  cheerixig  beams  prevail. 
Old  age  revives,  and  death  forgets  his  dart. 

AimSTBOFHE  Vf» 

Now  let  the  kwd-recording  lay 
Awaken  Memory  to  display 
What  leats,  what  triumphs  in  the  XBoasaal  war 
The  Bkpsiant  tribe  ad^ieved — Gain'd  from  the  Games 
On  their  pKmd  bmto  six  <^aplet8  bloom. 

Their  kindred's  rite  the  dead  shaU  share  ; 
Its  proLse  departed  Virtue  claims : 
The  trvEup  cf  Gk»y  eehoes  in  the  tomb,  j: 

So  here,  as  I  eonoeiye,  the  poet  meaan,  "may  not  Eafy dcfea4  the  efl^ 
of  my  ooBOBendMliott."  The  bbwitifig  properties  of  Envy  txB  perpetual:; 
noticed  by  the  Latin  poets. 

*  Keillier  the  names  of  Akiaedoii's  four  nwRioeesiftil  rivals  nor,  c^ 
his  graod&ther,  are  psesenred.  A  asuJaar  acoovnt  of  the  iafiiiay  of 
defeat  occurs  in  the  Py^  ode  yiii.  stro.  v. 

t  The  BUptUm  tribe,  a  tribe  in  ^gina,  to  which  Alcimedtt 
belonged. 

X  The  reader  mU  not  dotobt  that  Ghray,  so  weU  aequamted  wiiki 
Pindar^  had  this  passage  o&  bis  aund  when  he  wrote  tiia  f eUfMrts^  >^ 
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EPODE  IV. 

Prom  Fame,  the  child  of  Hermes,*  Ipliion 
Heard  ere  he  died,  and  shall  delighted  tell 
Callimachus  th'  Olympian  Oro^n  that  fell 

By  Jove's  good  ^ift  to  his  diaiingninh'd  son. 
Still  may  the  god  his  blessings  shower 

On  their  ikir  deeds,  and  chase  disease  away  ; 
Nor  Nemesis  t  send  with  vengeful  power 

To  thwart  the  promise  of  their  psrosperons  day. 
G-rwnt  them  long  life,  to  Portmie's  ills  unknown, 
Tlieir  country's  weal  enhance^  and  crown  it  with  their  own. 

On  some  kind^breast  ihe  •parting  soiil  relies  ; 
Some  pious  drops  the  doong  eye  i^qtirres  ; 
E*en  from  the  tomb  the  yqice  jof  Nature  cries ;     .  . 

ICeB  hi  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 
*  MercuTY  hemg  the  ayytko^  or  Messenger  of  the  Gods,  aeeoiding 
±o   the  mytnology  of  the  ancientSy  our  poet  here  personifies  dyyekia 
(wlueh  signifies  a.BMSs^e^  tiding,  or  T&part\  and  calls  her  the  daughter 
of  Mercury.     Heyne  su|^)oaes  that  Iphicm  died  after  he  had  received 
Srom  dympia  the  message  •r  tidings  of  Alcimedon's  victory,  and  that 
!Puidar  theiefore  suggest^  that  he  would  tell  it  to  CSaUimaohns.     Who 
these  two  persons  were,  or  how  related  to  Alcimedoa,  we  are  not 
informed ;  somfi  suppeae  that  Iphion  was  his  father,  and  Callimachus  his 
uncle ;  1^  reverse  cf  which  appeavs  to  me  to  he  the  more  likely.    That 
Alcimedon*s  fitther  was  not  alive,  we  may  collect  from  the  fourth  str<u>he, 
-where  the  grand&ther's  (not  the  father's)  joy  at  the  victory  is  described. 
I  conceive,  thereforo,  that  Callimachus  was  the  fkther,  and  Iphion  the 
uncle  ;  ^t  the  former  died  before  the  victory,  and  the  latter  between 
-the  dstes  of  the  vietoty  and  the  ode ;  which  b^g  so,  I  see  much  beauty 
and  spirit  in  supposhig,  that  tlie  uncle,  having  heard  the  tidings,  would 
commimioate  tlwra  in  the  sihades  below  to  the  fiither  of  the  victor. 
When  it  is  nooUected,  that  it  was  Mercvy's  office,  not  only  to  conduct 
the  souls  of  mortals  to  the  shades,  but  also  to  fmperintend  and  influence 
the  Oacmes  (see  Oiymp,  ode  vi.  ep.  v.  and  P^.  ode  ii.  antisfero.  i.)  and 
therefbre  to  be  Ihe  author  of  the  tidings  or  reports  of  victory,  circum- 
stances fitmihar  to  the  Greek  reader,  we  can  judge  of  the  ^eet  and 
beauty  of  tiiis  little  aUegoiy.    Fame  is  not  quite  the  word,  but  I  cannot 
£nd  a  better  for  ayyeXta  ;  a  difficulty  which  the  other  translators  have 
experienced. 

t  Nemesis.  The  eonunentators  do  not  tell  us,  why  Jupitenr  is  here 
requested  not  to  send  Nemesis  to  annoy  them.  Nemesis  was  the  Goddess 
of  Revenge,  and  of  aU  the  gods  the  most  inexorable  towards  the  in- 
solent, ^  Stiav  fjiaXtirra  AvBp^irmc  v^fnvralq  hrrlv  ctira^rrfroQ  (Pouts. 
lib.  i.  c.  88);  and  therefore  Phidias,  itfter  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
oonyerted  into  a  statue  of  t^s  goddess  a  block  of  Parian  marble,  wiaeh 
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ODE  IX 

TO  EPHARMOSTUS,   THE  OPXTiniAN, 

Victor  in  the  Giwne  of  Wrestling, 

STROPHE  I. 

Abchilochtts**  resounding  strain 
The  victor's  ancient  lay,t  thrice  chanted  loud. 

Sufficed  along  th'  Olympian  plain 
By  Oronium's  mount  %  to  lead  th*  exulting  crowd. 

The  Mends  by  Epharmostus'  side 

That  swell'd  the  full  triumphal  tide.§ 

the  Pernans,  deepinng  the  AthenianSy  had  presumptuoualy  brought  Into 
the  fidd^  to  be  the  monument  of  their  anticipated  victoiy.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  Pindar  meant  to  caution  the  tWo  youthiiil 
conquerors  affainst  the  insolence  of  success. 

*  Archilodius  was  a  Greek  poet  of  the  island  of  Paros,  in  the  .^igean 
flea,  particcdarly  celebrated  for  his  verses  in  the  lamHc  measure  (which 
he  is  said  by  some  to  have  invented),  and  for  the  acrimony  of  his  muse. 
— ^See  Pyth.  ode  ii.  stro.  iv.  He  is  said  to  have  satirized  Lycambes, 
who  had  revised  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  such 
severity,  that  he  hanged  himself.  He  flourished  about  three  hundred 
years  before  Pindar,  and  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  onging  to  the  lyre,  as 
Theocritus  informs  us : — 

Such  melody  was  his  and  ready  skill 

To  frame  sweet  verse,  and  chant  it  to  his  lyre. — Epig,  19. 

+  TTie  victor* B  ancient  lay.  This  old  lay  was  written  by  Archilochus  in 
praise  of  Hercules,  and  afterwards  used  as  a  sort  of  stock  song  in 
honour  of  the  Olympic  victors.  It  was  called  the  Gallinicus,  that 
being  the  first  word  of  it,  signifying  "  the  illustrious  conqueror,"  and 
consisted,  as  the  old  Scholiast  tells  us,  of  three  strophes  or  stanzas ;  for 
which  reason  Pindar  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  have  called  it  rpiirXoog, 
triple ;  but  as  it  is  said  also  to  have  been  three  times  sung  for  each 
victor,  once  immediately  after  the  victory,  again  in  the  Gymnasium, 
and  a  third  time  on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  I  have  translated  it 
accordingly. 

J  Oroniwm's  mowU,  a  hill  by  Olympia. — See  Olymp.  ode  i.  ep.  iv. 

§  THum/jpikc^  tide.  The  phrase  in  the  original,  which  I  have  para- 
phrased in  these  lines  (for  we  have  no  corresponding  word),  is  Kia\ml^ovTij 
which  signifies  "advancing  triumphantly  in  choral  procession."  On 
these  occasions  the  chorus  simg  the  ode,  accompanied  with  a  band  using 
some  step,  probably  measuring  the  time  and  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
melody.    For  in  the  14th  Olympic  Ode,  stro.  ii.,  tuned,  as  the  poet  tells 
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But  from  the  distant-dealiiig  bow 
To-day  'tis  thine  the  shaft  to  throw,* 
The  Muse's  shaft,  that  mounts  above 
E'en  to  the  purple-bolted  Jove 

And  EUs'  sacred  Promontory; 
Whose  reahn,  CBnomaiis'  power  o'erthrown, 
Pelopst  the  Lydian  hero  won, 

Hippodamia's  fairest  dowry. 

ANTISTBOPHE  I. 

Send  now  thy  sweet,  thy  winged  reed. 
At  Pytho's  field  :  J  the  bard,  whose  thrilling  string 

Besounds  the  manly  wrestler's  deed 
From  glorious  Opus,§  stoops  not  on  the  wing,|| 

No  vulgar  flight  pursues,  the  praise 

Of  Opus  and  her  son  to  raise  : 

Where  Themis  and  her  child  sedate, 

Eunomia,ir  &med,  preserve  the  state. 

XLS,  to  the  Lydian  mood,  the  festive  step  is  given  to  the  kCj/ioc,  or  chorus, 
in  procession.  Tryphiodorus  uses  this  word  with  great  beauty  and 
effect  in  his  description  of  the  Trojans  ignorantly  l^ing  the  Trojan 
Horse  into  the  town  in  triumph. 

Through  Trojan  choirs  the  mortal  mischief  won 
Her  easy  way  in  triumph  to  the  town. — Ih'yph,  812. 
*  The  thafi  to  throw.     Here,  as  in  the  Olympic  ode  ii.  strophe  v. 
and  other  passages,  the  song  issuing  from  the  poet  is  likened  to  th& 
arrow  from  the  bow. 

f  Pdqpt.  For  the  stoiy  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia,  see  Olymp^ 
ode  i. 

+.  Pyiho*s  fidd,  Epharmostus  had  also  conquered  at  the  Pythian 
Games. 

§  Opv^  was  the  capital  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  who  were  con- 
terminous to  Boeotia  and  Phocis. — 8tr.  lib.  ix.  p.  688. 

Ii  Sloops  not  <m  the  wmg.  The  original  x^AcatTcrlfa/v  is  genereJIy  used 
by  Pindar  to  signify  anything  done  in  vain,  or  &Iling  to  the  ground, 
and  so  Heyne  interprets  it  in  this  instance ;  I  have,  however,  preferred 
the  sense  of  ''humble,"  following  Benedict  and  Mr.  Blomfield. — See 
his  ^Kh,  Agam.  1.  898,  Gloss. 

U  Bimomia,  Themis  and  Jupiter  were  the  parents  of  the  Hours 
CQpat)  Eunomia,  Dikb,  and  Eiren^,  i,  e.  Law,  Justice,  and  Peace. — See 
Olymp.  ode  xiii.  stro  i.  ep.  i.  Hesiod  has  shown  us  why  they  were 
called  &pai. 

At  r*  €py*  utpaiovffi  KaraOvtiroXtn  PporoXffi. — Theog»  902. 
That  p^ect  all  the  works  of  mortsd  men. 
:  It  is  in  this  sense,  that  they  represent  the  seasons  and  the  hours. 
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On  Alpheus'  banks  faer  glories  gloam 
And  bloom  hy  jmse  Castalk's  sfereaon  ; 

From  whence  bj  wnalsrek  pbifsk!d  tbe  ftowecF 
Of  all  their  blended  ^uipleto  graae 
The  mother  of  the  Loonn  taee,* 

Midst  h»  40^  woods  »ai  wmoBOg  hummaL 

Thus  while  her  fiivoiir'd  City  glows 
With  the  full  radiAnoe  of  my  hy, 

Swifter  than  g^Bieroiis  steed,  er  berk  that  throws 
Her  eweHing  wings  slang  the  watery  wsy, 
m  spread  the  tale  throng  every  haaid^ 
If  blessed  by  HeaVn  this  tuae^  huaxk 
Cultures  the  Gnees'  dboiesrt  field  ; 
For  they  all  mortal  larssLi^rto  yieid^ 
And  wit  and  yalow.  weit  oa  iiMir  dmoe  «euDmML 

STROPHE  n. 

By  them  inspired  Alcidieet  dased 
With  club  texrastnel  beam  tiM  Tndeni's  odghit ; 

What  time  the  Pylian  towers  to  guard 
Neptune  his  rage  withstood     Hie  lord  of  ligiit 

Advanced  his  mlver-sounding  bow, 

And  warr'd  against  Idli'  heroic  foe. 

Nor  e'en  in  Hades'  rueful  hand 

Unbrandi^'d  hung  th'  m&mal  wand, 

Wherewith  men's  mortal  forms  are  led 

To  th*  hollow  aty  of  the  dead— J 

^  The  mother  of  ike  Zocrian  race,  mea.nmg  tibe  city  of  Ojms. 

t  AlddeSf  a  well-known  name  of  Hereulea ;  of  whom  tbero  was  a 
brazen  statue  at  Olympla,  ten  cubits  high»  with  a  club  in  his  right 
hand,  said  a  bow  in  his  left  (Paua.  lib.  r^  c  25),  both  of  ^«4sich  he 
appears  to  have  used  in  his  attack  on  F^lus,  a  city  of  Elis,  when  Neptune 
ana  Fluto  (Hades)  came  to  its  assistance  ;  and  wheare  tbe  latter,  aoeord- 
ing  to  Homer  (iZ.  v.  395)^  as  quoted  and  interpi«(t«Kl  1^  Pauaauiaa,  was 
wounded  hj  tihe  arrows  of  that  hero :  for  which  flemce  a  temple  was 
erected  to  Pluto  by  the  Moans.— Poim.  lib.  vi.  e.  25,  The  Scholiast; 
however,  Benedict,  and  Heyne  think,  that  the  battle  between  Hercules 
and  Pluto,  here  alluded  to  by  Pindar,  and  by  Homer,  waa  not  Iv  IIvX^, 
at  PyZw,«but  Ir  7ri&Xy  bv  vetcvt^trif  at  the  ffotes  of  JHfett,  when  Hercules 
was  dragging  off  Cerberos. 

:;:  Tbe  office  of  ooBve^wg  with  &  rod  (paC^^  Oia  nvb  q£  mat  to  tfce 


Eenounce,  mj  %s,  tl»e  veraa  pi^olaBe!     ' 
*Tis  hateful  ^t  at  gpds  to  rail : 
Vain-glory's  impioas  iU-tiaied  tale 

Soimda  but  of  Phsenzy'g  thoogki^iB  sstrsdn. 

A^TTISTBOFHS  II. 

Babble  no  more  of  tbecoea  like  tfaeae, 
Nor  mix  with  fabled  "war  th'  iiii»rw?fc8i  Powers  : 

Siag  rather  thou  with  biaioieldsft  lays 
IRrotogeneia's*  aadeni  towers ; 

Where  by  Jove's  hest  ui  tkiu»der  heiud 

Man's  first  abode  Deucalion,  zear'dr 

When  from  Parnassns'  gUtteiing  «own.  t 

With  FyrrhAt  pair'4  ihe  Seer  easke  dawiL. 

Behind  them  cose  their  izabom.  mma. 

The  new-named  laity  of  stones, 

shades  below  is  ustnilly  assigned  to  M&ccarj^'^MQm^  JU  sadv.  JL  ZiZ» 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  author,  who  has  pyen  it  to  Phito  ;  or  who 
has  si^posed  that  ments  bodies  are  tsanamitted  fbiither:.  Xtucanstias, 
indeed,  tells  vs,  on  tbe  aul^ority  of  Ennius,  that  it  is  neith^  the  souU 
nor  bodieB,  ^ut  oertaSa  Aadews  «nd  sraiffitudef  ef  iBortab. 
Tet  Slnnins  tedls  ns  in  eternal  stnuns 
Of  temples  daric  and  Acherusian  plaass ; 
Whese  neither  souls  nor  mortal  forms  axe  jKen^ 
But  palSid  diadfis  and  semblances  of  men. — ifiier,  ^«  ju 
*  Protogeneiay  aoeordixi^  to  Fakuaanias,  was  tbs  daHgbtar-of  "D^foai^km. 
and  the  mother  of  Opus,  whose  name  was  ezvea  im  tae  XiftcscViA  jaM)tr»* 
polls :  but  Pind&r  considers  Opus  as  her  ftwer* 

-Y  ParHouau,  tike  poetical  haunt  of  Apollo  sod  the  Muse^  is  » 
znouniainous  ri,c[ge,  which  &ncien%  aepaxatsd  the  (^puntiaB  irmi  the 
Western  Locrians,  aa  it  now  does  the  districts  of  Liyadia,a«d  iSalosa. 
It  is  covered  with  snow^  at  least  for  the  gpeatest  paxi  «£  the  year. 
Dr.  Clarke!,  who  gi^es  us  a  dzawing  of  it,  and  othor  modem  trnviSUerar 
assert  that  it  is  not  bioipitouB ;  but  that  the  poets^  who  behflid  it  froca 
Ca^a^sJia,  hare  probably  mistaken  two  lofty  ccsags,  aepacatad  by  tho 
chasm  from  which  that  spring  iasoesy.  for  the  sonuaoits  of  Ihe  m(HuaA«in.*<- 
elm-he's  Trav,  yoL  iv.  p.  172.    Sob.  AXk.  vol.  i  p.  2&1. 

X  Deucalion  {uid  Fyuha,  as  Orad  tells  us  {Metam.  Jib..  1^  1.  'iOO),  beiDg 
saved  q«  Pamafisuc^  mua tii& flood,  ooasulted  theOraeleof  Themas upon 
the  regeneration  of  mankind;  and  by  her  advice  theew  stones  behind 
them,  which  weore  immediately  aaiznated  into  men  and  wouxen.  Heno^ 
efur;axiUior  derives  Xa^  the  Greek  word  for  people,  £roxa  \aae»  ast«oe  ; 
an  etymologiGal  paronomasia,  whiidb  Ovid,  and  even  Virgil^  qaUing,  inen. 
a  hardened  rsuca,  durum  genus,  hare  not  disdained  to  initat#. — -Metam* 
lib.  iL4a^^fe«y.lihi.v.  65. 
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A  homogeneooB  mortal  throng  : 
For  them  thy  sounding  numbers  raise^ 
Nor,  when  old  wine*  inflames  thy  praise. 

Forget  the  flowers  of  modem  song. 

EPODE  u. 

Then,  as  they  tell,  a  deluge  raged 
0*er  the  sunk  Earth's  opaoous  plain  : 

Till  Jove's  rebuke  the  wasteful  waves  assuaged. 
And  pent  them  in  their  oozy  golf  again. 
Sprung  from  that  aged  ancestor 
Your  brazen-buckler'd  sires  of  yore, 
(Blood,  that  from  old  lapetus  runs 
And  dames  t  that  mix'd  with  Saturn's  sons) 
A  line  of  genuine  kings  their  native  sceptre  bore  ; 

*  (Hd  wine.  This  Beenu  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
old  wine  by  the  &iher  of  the  poets,  who  is  thought  to  hare  writtec 
zealously  upon  this  subject. 

There  stood  the  casks  of  old  delicious  wine, 
That  held  within  the  unmingled  draught  divine. — Odyu.  iL  L  841. 
And,  therefore,  our  author  puts  in  his  claim  of  praise  for  modem 
{%.  e,  his  own)  poetiy,  while  he  joins  the  ancient  Bard  in  the  commenda- 
tion of  old  wine.  The  union  of  wine  and  flowers  in  this  passage 
(though  perhaps  an  involimtary  association)  was  probably  suggested  to 
the  poet  by  the  practice  which  the  ancients  had,  of  crowning  their 
wine-vessels  and  themselves  with  garlands  at  the  convivial  table.  See 
Whiter*8  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  ShaJespeare  ;  where  this  principle 
of  association  is  skilfully  illustrated. 

f  Da/nui  that  mixed,  dsc,  Heyne  endeavours  to  explain  this  difficult 
passage  by  supposing  that  Pindar  had  some  legend  of  a  line  of  liocrian 
kings  before  Deucalion,  who  were  sprung  from  Jupiter  and  a  female 
descendant  of  lapetus.  But  if  this  were  so,  then  Deucalion  would  have 
been  a  Locrian  king ;  whereas  it  is  clear  -from  the  conclusion  of  tiie 
following  strophe,  that  Pindar  considers  Opus  as  the  founder  or  first 
king  of  the  Locrian  city  and  state.  The  difficulty,  however,  will  be 
removed  by  following  the  old  Scholiast  (not  always  the  safest  guide), 
who  interprets  ropavvnot  filiarum,  daughters,  but  amasiarum,  mi^resset 
(see  Pyih.  ode  iii.  ep.  ii.),  and  supposes  the  plural  to  have  been  used  for 
the  singular,  so  that  the  mistresses  of  Saturn's  most  potent  sonx  means 
the  mistress  of  Saturn's  most  potent  son,  %.  e.  Protogeneia  and  Jupiter, 
whose  stonr  is  related  in  the  next  strophe.  In  this  way  it  will  appear 
that  the  Locrian  kings  were  descended  from  Impetus  through  Pro- 
togeneia (the  daughter  of  Deucalion,  the  grandson  of  lapetus),  and  of 
course  from  the  nustress  of  Jupiter,  which  Protogeneia  was.  The  word 
wpiv,  which  begins  the  strophe,  must  of  course  be  construed  not  ante- 
quim,  but  anted,,   or,  as  we  say,   "once  upon  a  time,"  heretofore. 
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STROPHE  III. 

Eer  since  th'  Olympian*  Leader's  love 
Snatch'd  Opus*  daughter  from  th'  Epeian  plain 

To  dark  Msenalia'st  conscious  grove, 
And  gave  her  back  to  Locrus'  arms  again  ; 

Liest  age,  that  hastes  our  mortal  doom, 

Should  bear  him  childless  to  the  tomb. 

By  that  celestial  Power  compress'd 

A  nobler  birth  the  matron  bless'd. 

The  good  old  Hero  hails  beguiled 

And  doats  upon  th'  imputed  child ; 

And  gives  him,  as  his  years  display 

ITouth's  comeliest  form  and  manhood's  fire^ 

The  name,  that  graced  his  mother's  sire, 
To  boast,  a  peopled  realm  to  sway. 

AirnSTBOPHE  IIL 

Strangers  unnumber  d  round  his  throne, 
Argives,  and  Thebans,  and  Arcadians  press'd, 

Pisatians  too  ;  but  Actor's  son 
]V£en£etius  most  his  high  regard  caress'd, 

Patroclus'  sire  :  on  Mysia's  plain 

He  with  th'  Atridse  leagued  in  vain, 

When  Telephus  J  the  Grecian  throng 

Back  on  their  barks  disorder'd  flung, 

Benedict's  paraphrase,  and  the  translatioiis  both  of  Schmidius  and 
Sudoritm  agree  in  this  interpretation. 

*  Tke  Olympiom  Leader.  I  have  thus  literally  translated  'OXu/iirtoc 
ayefitav ;  the  pious  ^neas,  we  remember^  is  called  Dux  Trojanus  on  a 
similar  occasion. 

-f*  M<muiUa%  <ke.,  the  region  of  Mount  Msenalus,  in  Arcadia,  not  &r 
frova.  the  Epeian,  an  old  name  for  the  Eleian  territory. 

X  TeUphu8y  an  Arcadian  by  birth,  was  the  spurious  son  of  Hercules 
and  Au^,  the  daughter  of  Aleus.  Being  afterwards  adopted  by  Teu- 
thras,  king  of  Mysia,  he  succeeded  to  his  throne,  and  married  one  of 
I>riam'8  daughters.  The  Grecians,  on  their  expedition  against  Troy, 
having  landed  by  mistake  upon  the  Mysian  coast,  the  batde  happened 
on  the  banks  of  the  Caicus,  to  which  the  poet  here  alludes,  and  which 
was  represented  in  sculpture  on  the  back  tympanum  of  the  splendid 
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Alone  with  great  Achilles  sta/d  : 
Heroes  his  act  with  shouts  siirve/d : 

And  Thetis*  scm,  his  brave  compeer 
Implored  him  from  that  glorious  day 
No  more  to  meet  the  martial  fray 

Apart  from  his  aU-conquexing  speax. 

vosm  QL 

O  !  for  a  spirrt*  that  could  bid 
New  words  and  quickening  thoughts  to  rise, 

Of  skill  the  Muse's  daring  car  to  guide 
In  all  the  might  of  genius  through  &e  skies  ! 
Then  would  I  come  with  glory^s  bay. 
While  Fame  and  Friendship  fired  my  lay, 

To  grace  the  brothers'  Isthmian  crown. 
The  prize  Lampromachust  had  won. 
The  twin  achierement  proud  of  one  victorious  day. 


Temple  of  Minerva  Alea,  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  bnilt  by  Scopas,  tie 
celebrated  Parian  statuary,  on  the  site  of  a  former  one,  wbush  Ajeos  lad 
erected  to  that  goddess.  It  surpassed  all  the  temples  in  the  PelopoD- 
nese,  both  in  magnitude  and  decoration,  haying  the  Doric  order  of 
columns  (within,  as  it  should  seem),  surmounted  by  l^e  Ccnmiliian,  and 
without  a  row  of  the  Ionic. — Paiui^  lib.  viiL  c.  45.  Laiga  Tninngn  of  the 
Doric  still  remain,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  DodwdL 

*  Spenser  appears  to  have  had  this  passage  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  following  lines,  which  the  reader  will  forgive  me  for  insert- 
ing:— 

Who  now  shall  give  unto  me  words  and  soimd 

Equal  unto  this  haughty  enterprise  ? 
Or  who  shall  lend  me  wings,  with  which  from  ground 
My  lowly  verse  may  loftily  arise, 
And  lift  itself  unto  the  highest  skies  1 

Fa.  Qa.  b.  ii.  c.  10,  sta.  I. 

f  The  Scholiast  says,  that  Epharmostus  and  Lampromachus  were  kijis- 
men,  vvyyepuQ ;  Heyne  says,  "  or  brothers,"  which  is  rather  more  con- 
sistent with  the  manner  in  which  the  poet  introduces  Lampromachu& 
It  seems  probable  that  the  two  victories  were  obtained  at  the  Isthmian 
Grames,  it  being  very  unlikely  that  the  Isthmian  and  Olympic  Games,  as 
Mr,  Pye  justly  observes^  should  have  been  held  on  the  samie  day. 
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STROPHE  ly. 

Where  Corinth's  portal*  parts  the  main 
^wo  triumphs  more  braye  Epharmostus  gained  ; 

Others  on  Nemea's  sheltei^d  plain  :t 
Se  from  th'  Athenian  yonths^  the  prize  obtaiit'd; 

From  men  th*  ArgoHc  shield  j  he  won  : 

Oh !  what  a  afcrile  at  Masathon^  || 

With  beardless  foes  no  longer  pair'd, 

'Gainst  sturdier  age  the  stripling  dared ! 

Himself  nnfoil'd  with  dezterovs  boond 

He  writhed  acnd  whirFd  them  to  the  grotmd. 
Graced  with  the  goblet's  ailyer  meed 

What  shouts,  wh«t  plauditB  from  the  throng 

Cheer'd,  as  the  diampioQ.  stolk'd  along; 
His  manl J  port,  h»  manlier  deed, 

*  Corinth's  portal.  This  expreasioa  is  particniacly  applioaBIe  to 
Corxnih,  being  the  entrance  or  gate  of  the  Peloponnese ;  it  u  also  in  the 
nthmns  betip^en  the  Cbnnthian  and  Saronisn  guffi^  for  which  reason 
H  is  called  in  the  Oliymp.  ode  ziii.  stro.  i.^,  'ItrBfiiov  irpiOvpov  Uoat^a- 
tfoe,  the  portal  of  Isthnmoi  Keptone.  It  is  here  mentioned  figuiatirelj 
for  the  Isthmian  Games. 

i-  NeTMa's  tkdtered  plam»  At  the  N emean  Games,  celbhrated  at 
Nemea,  between  Argos  and  Corinth. 

X  Athenian  youths.  This  yictoiy  was  gained  ov«r  the  youths  under 
age  at  the  FanathenaTc  Feast  at  Atiiensf,  of  which  more  wiU  be  said  on 
Pyth,  ode  ix.  ep.  iv. 

§  Tfi*  Argotic  shidd.  There  waff  a  game  at  the  celebiation  of  the 
*Hptita,  or  Feast  of  Jnno  at  Argos,  whidi  consisted  in  pnlUng  down  a 
shield  strongly  fixed  to  the  theatre,  for  which  the  prize  was  a  brazen 
OdeMi—Pott,  AiUiq,  toI.  i.  p.  3&7. 

II  At  Marathon.  The  Scholiast  tells  ns,  that  this  fictorf  in  iShe 
wrestling  game  was  gained  at  the  *HpaicX€ca,  or  Feast  of  Hercules, 
eelebrat^  at  Marathon  by  the  Athenians,  the  prize  being  a  silver 
goblet.  This  amusement  still  continues  in  Greece,  as  the  reader  will 
find  by  referring  to  Dr.  Clarke's  description  of  a  wrestling-match  which 
he  saw  at  Nauplia^  and  where  the  competitors  were  oiled  and  dusted 
after  the  ancient  manner. — CL  Tram,  yoL  iii.  p.  841. 
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AimSTROPHE  TV, 

At  Jove's  Lycsean  Feast*  the  whole 
ParrhaaiaD  host  marylMng  his  might  surre/cl ; 

Manrell'd  Pellend,t  when  the  Stole, 
Winter's  warm  antidote,  his  bulk  display'd. 

Witness  the  tomb,  where  Thebans  grace 

The  Games  of  godlike  lolas;^ 

Witness  Eleusis'§  wave-bom  strand 

The  toils  and  triunphs  of  his  hand. 

*  Jov^s  Lyeaxm  Fecui.  These  games,  at  which  the  <x>iiqneror  was 
rewarded  witii  a  sait  of  braxen  armour,  were  celebrated  at  Parrhasia,  a 
city  of  Arcadia,  near  Mount  Lyceum,  on  the  top  of  which  there  was  an 
altar,  with  golden  eagles,  and  two  columns  fiskcing  the  east,  aacred  to 
LycsBan  Jupiter,  and  a  commanding"  view  of  the  whole  Peloponnesus. — 
£&r<L  lib.  y.  p.  595 ;  Pout.  lib.  viii.  c.  28.  A  mound  of  earth,  probably 
that  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  the  site  of  the  Lycaean  alta^as  well  as 
some  ancient  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  were  obserred  by  Mr.  DodweQ  on 
one  of  the  highest  summits  of  this  mountain. — Dodw,  Trav,  tqI.  n, 
p.  393. 

t  PeUeiU.  The  games  celebrated  at  Pellen^  were  the  *'Rp<ua,  m 
honour  of  Juno,  at  which  a  rich  stole  or  garment  was  the  prize,  ao> 
cording  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  *Opv,  pp.  6  and  7,  and  PoU. 
Antiq.  yoL  i.  p.  398.  Although  Benedict,  in  his  JParaphraae,  says,  that 
it  was  at  the  Theoxenia,  the  feast  of  Apollo. 

t  JfiUtB  or  JolaUt  was  the  son  of  Iphicles  the  brother  of  Hercules, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  most  of  his  labours. — P<mu,  lib.  viii. 
o.  45.  He  was  in  high  estimation  among  the  Greeks,  and  of  course 
with  Pindar,  who  never  fails  to  exalt  his  countiy.  An  altar  was 
dedicated  to  him  jointly  with  Alcmena  in  the  temple  of  Hercules 
called  Cynosarges  at  Athens.  Near  the  Prsetian  Gate  at  Thebes  a 
stadium  and  gymnasium  were  named  after  him  ;  and  an  heroic  monu- 
ment, of  which  no  remains  are  left,  was  shown  to  Pausanias  as  his, 
although  the  Thebans  admitted  that  he  died  in  Sardinia.  To  this 
monument  (probably  a  cenotaph),  Pindar  here  alludes  and  to  the  games, 
which  were  the  horse  race,  wreustling,  and  the  Pentathlon,  celebrated 
there  in  his  time  in  honour  of  this  hero. — Pant.  lib.  i.  c.  19 ;  lib.  viii 
c.  li  ;  lib.  ix.  c.  23. 

§  EUusUy  a  city  of  Attica,  between  Athens  and  Corinth,  where  the 
rites  of  Ceres,  called  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  were  celebrated.  The 
goddess  had  a  temple  there  and  a  mystic  cell,  ^rijicof,  built  after  Pindar's 
time  by  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  equal  in  capacity  to  a 
large  tibeatre. — Strab.  lib.  ix.  p.  605.  The  mysteries  were  solemnized  by 
the  Athenians  every  fifth  year,  and  lasted  nine  days,  the  games  being 
held  on  the  seventh,  and  the  victor  rewarded  with  a  measure  of  barley, 
that  grain  having  been  first  sown  at  Eleusis. — P<M,  Antiq.  vol.  i. 
p.  393. 
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Prom  Nature*  all  perfections  flow : 
And  though  firom  task'd  attention  alow 

Taught  excellence  will  sometimes  strain 
And  struggle  to  renown;  if  Heay*n 
Has  not  th*  inspiring  impulse  giyen, 

'Tis  silence  best  rewanis  the  pam. 

EPOBE  IV. 

Life's  walks  are  various :  one  concern 
The  crowded  world  can  ne'er  sustain  : 

To  Fame's  high  path  the  steps  of  Genius  turn. 
Thy  gift  aloud  proclaim ;  in  dwng  strain 
Tell,  how  of  birth  propitious  sprung 
Tk'  O'llean  Gamest  robust  and  young 

With  dexterous  arm  and  dauntless  eye 
Thy  champion  braved,  and  Victory 
"With  aU  his  glorious  wreaths  the  shiine  of  Ajax  hung. 


ODE  X. 

TO  AOESIDAMUS,  OP  LOCRIS  EPIZEPHTRU, 

Vv^orioua  m  the  Game  ofBoxmg. 

STBOPHE  L 

Whebe  stands  Archestratus'  triumphant  son, 
Th'  Olympic  victor,  J  written  on  my  mind  ? 
My  promise  of  sweet  song  for  him  design'd 

Had  from  my  faithless  memory  flown. 

*  From  Natwre,  dhc.  This  is  a  favotirite  ''sentiment  with  oar  poet. 
(See  Olymp.  ode  ii.  stro.  v.)  Horace,  as  we  know,  thought  that  poetical 
excellence  depended  as  much  on  stady  as  on  talent.  It  is  probaue  tiiat 
each  of  these  distinguished  writws  took  his  model  from  himself. 

i*  HC  (Mean  Qamea.  These  were  celebrated  at  Opus  in  honour  of 
Ajax  the  son  of  Oileus,  who  led  the  Locrians  with  forty  vessels  to  the 
Trojan  war. — 11,  ii.  1.  527.  The  games  in  honour  of  Ajax,  the  son  of 
Telamon,  were  at  Salamis. — Hacyh.  on  the  word  Kiavriiov, 

X  TK  Olympic  victor.    This  victory  was  gained  in  the  84th  Olympiad; 


GLimnO  OBB.  [OBE  X 

But  thou,  O  Muse,  from  ithom  no  txeachery  fipringB^ 
And  Trutli,  hax  daughter  of  fai^  Jove, 
Lend  me  your  upright  efforts  to  remoTo 

The  slur  that  Sknder  on  mine  honour  flings. 


'Tis  true  the  distant  dilatory  day 
Hath  brought  to  shame  the  debtor  and  the  debt : 
With  amplest  usury  hell  discharge  it  yet, 

And  melt  ihe  keen  reproach  sway. 
Mark  how  the  strong  ware,  as  it  sweeps  along, 

Bolls  the  wash*d  pebble  from  the  shore ; 

Mark  how  th*  airear  skoLll  Tanish  as  we  pour 
Friendship's  full  tribute^  our  historic  song. 

XK>I>S  I. 

For  Truth  with  the  Zephyrian  Locrians*  dwells  : 

They  love  th'  heroic  Muse  and  martial  field. 
Cycnust  with  onset  fierce,  as  story  tells, 

Th'  o'erpowering  might  of  Hercules  repell'd. 
As  by  Achilles  roused  Patroclus  j:  stood ; 
So  to  stout  lias  on  th'  Olympian  sand 
The  boxer's  pabn  Agesidamus  owed. 

Ofb  hath  the  cheering  friend,  when  Nature's  hand 
Has  touch'd  the  warrior's  heart  with  Virtue's  fiame. 
Gigantic  deeds  xm^ined,  and  BCeaVn  eonfirm'd  his  fiune. 


it  appears,  howeyer,  that  this  ode  was  not  written  till  long  after,  a 
delay  whidi  had  been  inpurted  to  Pindar  as  an  intentional  breach  of 
promise. 

*  The  Z^yrian  Zocricmi.  The  Zephyrian  or  Epiaephyrian  Locriaos 
inhabited  tne  oonntry  to  the  westward  of  Parnassus,  as  the  Epicnemidian 
and  Opuntian  did  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  same  range,  and  bore 
engraved  upon  their  public  seal  the  figure  of  Hesperus  or  the  evening 
star  (^J^noL  ub.  ix.  p.  638),  which  Mr.  Dodwell  also  noticed  on  many  of 
their  ooiBa.«^Z)0f2io.  IVov.  yqL  i  p.  154. 

f  Oifenm.  Tim  was  the  son  of  Mars  j  €he  Oycnus  oonqum^d  by 
Acliilles  waa  the  nn  of  Keptune.  Hercules  at  the  beginning  ol  the 
contest  with  Pyemxi,  who  was  assisted  by  Man,  fled  from  him,  but  after- 
wards engaged  and  slew  him. 

t  PaiirodvA,  This  is  said  to  have  happened  at  the  time  when  Tele- 
phus  repulsed  the  Grseka  on  their  landing  in  Mysia. — Ciymp,  ode  ix. 
«ati«tra.  In. 


-^^ 
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STBOFHE  II. 

Conquests  by  toil  tmeam'd  to  few  belong : 
Acrfcion's  the  sovereign  good,  the  light  of  life. 
But  me  Jove's  Hallow'd  Bites  the  athletic  strife 

And  matchless  Games  in  solemn  song 
Bid  blazon ;  "which  the  potent  HerccQes 
Stablifih*d  by  Pelops'  andent  tomb ; 
What  time  the  godlike  Cteatus*  to  his  doom 
He  sent^  thongh  sprung  from  him  that  miles  the  seaa, 

JJXTJSEBOPKE  XL 

Him  -with  bold  Eurytus,  the  lai^ess  due 
Thus  from  reluctant  Augeas  to  compel 
Them  on  their  journey  in  Cleonse'st  dell 

Tb'  avenging  diief  from  ambush  slew. 
Just  retribution !  has  Tirynthian  host,  J 

Surprised  in  Elis'  close  defiles, 

MoHon^'s  o'erweening  sons  by  wiles 
Had  crush'd ;  and  all  his  choicest  chiefs§  were  lost. 

*  Cteatas  and  EniTtus  weaee  the  sons  of  Molion^  and  Neptune,  and 

are  accordingly  introduced  by  Spenser  as  marine  guests  at  the  marriage 

of  the  Thames  and  Medwiy.—J'a.  Q»,  b.  iv.  c.  11,  at  14.    The  story 

of  their  death  is  this : — ^Angeas,  kinfi^  of  the  £^>^8ii8  or  M^aiks,  who  was 

irnmenaely  rich  in  flocks  ai^  herds,  had  migaged  Hezcules  to  deanse  his 

Etalls ;  which  service  he  performed  by  tiinmig  a  rivar  thicngh  them,  and 

on  AufBSB  xefiuDfig  to  pay  him  the  stipulated  reward,  whidi  waa  every 

tenth  cow,  he  made  war  against  him.    Oteotas  and  Enzytus  assisted 

Augeas,  and  destroyed  fierniles*  .aimy,  as  stated  in  the  text ;  in  return 

for  which  he  laid  in  wt^t  for  theoi,  and  slew  them  as  they  were  coming 

from  the  Isthmian  Gamesi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cleonss ;  where 

Pausaxuas  saw  their  BMrnuments  near  lie  Temple  cf  Hinerva.— J'ottt. 

lib.  ii.  c.  15  ;  lib.  ¥.  oc  1,  2. 

f  Oleono^s  deU,  Cleon»  was  a  town  situated  on  a  round  hill  near  the 
road  &om  Argos  to  Corinth,  distant  about  tea  miles  firom  the  latifcar, 
whose  lofty  (a&del  (the  Acrocorinthos)  is  visible  &om  its  summit.  It  is 
belted  with  mx  terraces  rising  above  each  other.  Homer  describes  it  as 
a  well'buUt  t6wn  in  the  time  of  tike  Trojan  war ;  and  part  of  its  massive 
walls  eontistte  to  this  day.—//.  iL  1.  570 ;  ^tm,  Bh.  viii.  p.  579 ;  IhdM, 
Tra»,  vol  ii.  p.  206. 

X  TwyiRJihioMhmt.    Hexeules,  at  the  time  of  this  a&ir  with  Angeaa, 

lived  atThyns  near  Argoe  ;  from  whence  he  is  often  csJled  Tirynthius 

haos  bytbe  Latin  poets.  jB*or  Tiiyna,  see  Olymp,  ode  viL  antis.  ii.  and  note 

§  Choimt  ehi^s.  Among  these  were  Ij^ides  the  Jborother  of  Henailei^ 

and  TdamoD,  the  fiither  of  Ajaz. 
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EPODE  n. 

That  guest-beguiling  king  the  wrath  of  Heaven 

Soon  reach'd.     He  saw  the  sceptre  of  his  sway. 
To  sword  and  flame  his  wealth  and  country  given. 

Saw  his  Epeian*  kingdom  pass  away, 
Sunk  in  Destruction's  gulf !    *Tis  hard  indeed 

The  conflict  with  a  mightier  foe  to  close  ; 
And  wit  forsakes  whom  Fate  hath  doom'd  to  bleed. 

Himself  a  captive  thus,  the  last  of  thoee 
Whose  loyalty  his  fitult  and  fortune  shared, 
'Scaped  not  the  dire  revenge  Herculean  rage  prepared. 

STROPHE  IIL 

That  justice  satisfied,  the  son  of  Jove 
Mustered  his  conquering  bands  and  massy  spoils 
On  Pisa's  plain,  the  fruits  of  all  their  toils. 

To  his  great  Sire  the  sacred  Grove 
He  compass'd  out ;  and  in  clear  space  within 

Paled  all  the  sever'd  Altist  round  ; 

For  the  free  banquet  smoothed  the  circled  ground ; 
And  crown'd  Alpheius'  banks  with  many  a  shrine 

*  Epdan,  The  Eleians  were  called  the  Epeians,  as  in  Homer  {II.  ii. 
1.  619),  till  after  the  time  of  Augeas,  the  son  of  Elens,  or  (as  some  say) 
HAfoc,  the  sun.  For  a  pleasing  account  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
Augeas,  see  Theoc,  Idyl.  zzv.  1.  24,  et  $eq. 

f  J  Uii.  It  is  not  very  dear  from  this  passage,  compared  with  the  2nd 
and  8rd  strophes  of  the  Srd  Olympic  Ode,  whe^er  the  Altis  occapied  tiie 
whole  dear  space  within  the  circuit  of  the  grove,  or  only  a  serered 
part  of  it,  or  whether  the  groye  was  witMn,   and  a  ^pasri  only  of 
the  AltiSy  or  only  a  plantation  round  the  Hippodromer    Pausanias  un- 
fortunately has  not  given  us  a  topographical  description  of  the  place  :  he 
says  nothing  of  any  grove,  or  tree  except  the  Callistephantts  (the  wild 
olive,  which  supplied  the  chaplets  for  the  victors),  nor  has  even  informed 
us  in  direct  terms  whether  the  Stadium  and  Hippodrome  were  within  the 
Altis  or  without ;  although  it  seems  from  one  passage  at  least  that  the 
Hippodrome  was  without  {Pans.  lib.  v.  c.  15).     IS  the  Altis  had  any 
visible  boundary,  it  is  to  be  collected  from  this  writer,  that  it  was  not  a 
belt  of  trees,  but  a  wall  (lib.  v.  cc.  24,  25) :  neither  does  he  allude  to  any 
plantation  round  the  Hippodrome.   We  are,  however,  told  by  Pindar  in 
the  Olymp.  ode  iii.  stro.  ii.  iii.»  that,  there  being  no  trees  at  Olympia, 
Hercules  obtained  the  wild  olive  firom  the  H^rperboreans,  to  form  the 
Grove  of  Jupiter,  and  to  plant  it  round  the  Hippodrome.     Now  if  the 
plantation  round  the  Hippodrome  and  the  Grove  of  Jupiter  were  the 
same  thing,  and  if  the  Hippodrome  was  not  within  the  Altis,  the  latter 
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ANTISTROPHE  III. 

To  the  twelve  Sovereign  Gods.*     Yon  bordering  peak 
The  Cronian  Mount  he  call'd,  a  nameless  waste 
When  old  jEnomaiis  reign'd,  by  song  ungraced, 

And  drench'd  with  snows  its  turrets  bleaL 
To  that  prime  consecration  and  high  rite 

The  Fates  t  in  stern  attendance  came  ; 

And  Time,  whose  sole  probation  can  proclaim 
Truth  to  be  true,  that  season  stay'd  his  Alight. 

could  not  have  been  the  grove,  or  d\<TOi ;  and  if  the  grove  were  not  the 

plantation  round  the  Hippo(hx>me,  it  could  not  have  been  the  Altis, 

which,  as  £eu>  as  we  can  gather  from  Fausanias,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

It  is  more  probable  that  this  sacred  grove  surrounded  the  old  temple  of 

Olympian  Jupiter  before  the  erection  of  the  new  one  in  the  time  of 

Phidias,  than  that  it  occupied  or  surrounded  the  whole  Altis ;  which 

contained  within  it,  in  addition  to  that  temple,  the  temples  of  Juno 

and  of  Cybelfe,  the  Pelopion,  the  Piytanseum,  the  Froedria,  the  Leoni- 

dseum,  the  Psecilb  or  Painted  Cloister,  seven  Treasuries,  the  Hippodamion 

occupying  an  acre  of  ground,  and  was  in  short  so  large,  that  the  battle 

between  the  Spartans  and  Eleians  was  fought  within  it. — Paus.  Ub.  v. 

and  vi.  c.  2,    In  the  passage,  on  which  this  note  is  written,  Pindar  uses 

both  the  words  aXaoe  and  aXric,  apparently  to  denote  two  different 

things,  the  former  not  signifying  merely  a  sacred  indosure,  but  a  grove 

of  ti^e^     Yet  Pausanias  tells  us,  that  haying  perverted  the  name,  they 

l^d  called  the  sacred  aXaoQ  of  Jupiter  aXnCy  ^om  antiquity :  he  adds, 

however, -that  by  Pindar  the  whole  place  (ro  x«iiptov)  is  named 'AXnc 

(lib.  T.  c.  10) ;  which  Danmi  says,  not  stating  Ms  authority,  was  in  the 

illeian  language  the  same  as  aXaot,    The  word  is  not  in  Hesychius,  or 

in  the  old  option  of  H.  Stephens's  Thesaurus,  though  in  Valpy's  new 

edition,  it-is  said  to  be  the  same  as  d\<rog,    Robert  Stephens  renders  it 

a  grove ;  Benedict,  a  temple ;  Damm,  contrary  to  all  authority,  the  name 

of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter ;  and  Schmidius  and  Heyne,  simply  Altis,  t.  e. 

they  do  not  translate  it  but  treat  it  as  the  proper  name  of  an  indoaed 

spot  at  Olympia. 

*  To  the  twelve  Sovereign  Oods,  We  have  before  observed  that  the  six 
double  altars  there  mentioned,  were  dedicated  to  fourteen  deities,  in- 
cluding the  three  Graces.  I .  suppose,  however,  that  the  twelve  gods 
here  alluded  to  were  the  Dii  nobiles  of  Ovid,  or  Dii  majorum  gentium, 
whose  pictures  were  in  a  cloister  in  the  Oeramicus,  at  Athens  (Paw. 
Ub.  i.  c.  3)  ;  and  which,  if  they  were  the  same,  which  Spence  has  placed 
in  the  Boman  Pantheon,  were  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Neptune,  Vesta,. 
Apollo,  Diana,  Geres,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  and  Vulcan. 

t  The  Fates,  There  was  an  oblong  altar  at  Olympia  dedicated  to  the 
Fates. — Patu.  lib.  v.  c.  15.  The  poet  means  by  this  figurative  expres- 
oon,  tiiat  the  Olympic  games  were  originally  defined  fior  duration. 
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EFODE  in. 

He  in  liis  oourse  advancing  to  this  lionr 

Bears  record  where  the  Hero's  altars  rose ; 
The  gifts  of  war  how  portion'd  he,  the  flower 
Of  all  the  spoils  he  gain*d  from  all  his  foes ; 
''  How  solemnized  his  great  Quinquennial  Feast 

Say  now,  what  envied  youth  the  new-wrought  crown 
Eam*d  in  that  first  Olympiad,  from  the  crest 
Of  his  foil'd  foe  plucking  his  fresh  renown  t 
Who  quell'd  his  rival  in  the  manual  war. 
Elew  on  the  bounding  foot,  or  whirFd  the  madding  car. 

SntOPHS  lY. 

JBonoB  first,  licymnius*'*  youthful  son, 
Who  ruled  in  Midea'st  walls  his  native  force, 
With  speed  unmatch'd  along  the  fttadian  ooorse 

l%e  light  pedestrian  ofaapkt  won. 
First  in  the  wrestlei^s  ring  from  Tegea*8^  plain 

8hone  Echemua.     To  Tixyns  shore 

The  Boxer's  manly  priae  Dcxyekna  bore ; 
While  four  fleet  conrsers  with  his  mastering  rein 

AMTltfi'lHIFliE  IF. 

To  the  bright  goal  Mantinean§  Semus  took. 
Home  to  the  mark  the  lanoe  of  Phiastor  flew : 
Farthest  with  circling  hand  and  impulse  taue 

Enikeus  hurl'd  the  whirling  rock  ;  ]| 

*  LicymnM.  This  wu  the  son  of  Aleotiyoii  and  Mide%  the  spmioiBi 
brother  of  Alcmena^  killed  by  Heronks. 

t  Midea,  a  town  in  Axgoliiy  not  to  from  Nsiiplia^  probaUy  «>  iiained 
after  the  mother  of  Lioymnias,  being  nnder  the  govenunent  of  Aledzyon. 
I^j.  Dodwell  describeB  some  rains,  which  he  oonjectoreB  to  have  been 
those  of  Midea.>-YQl.  li.  p.  249. 

t  fRf^wo^aoity  of  Afcaaia^ofwfakdi£olMmn8WMkiiig,lj^ 
ICantmea  and  LaoedanMCL — See  (Hiymp,  ode  ix.  antistro.  iit  wKe  m 

§  if (QHitMiea.  liantinm,  a  town  fiunoos  fat  the  viotory  and  death  of 
Epaminondas,  tibe  oelebrated  Theban  genenJ,  was  situated  knmediately 
north  of  Tegea,  in  Areadia.  It  is  amgokr  that  tiie  iirtt  chariot^iMe  at 
Olympia  should  have  been  won  by  the  native  of  a  town,  of  which  Ke|k 
tone,  the  god  of  hones,  was  the  totelary  deity^— /^(iio.  2Vov.  ¥qL  iL 
P.42S. 

li  WIMimgroA,    lliis  wm  the  disons  or  qamt^  which  waa laadd  of 
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That  all  his  peers  the  triumph  of  his  might 
With  shouts  appkuded.     RiBing  now 
The  soft-ejed  Moon  oa  £vem2ig*8  tranquH  brow 

Hung  the  fidl  iarde*  of  her  lovely  light* 

EPODE  IT. 

There  in  iull  dioir  the  genial  Feasti*  around 

Encomiastic  songs  and  joyful  strains 
Kung  throng  the  sacred  Gbrove :  such  cheering  sound 

Swells  for  the  crown  our  Locnaai  hero  gains. 
True  to  the  customed  and  constituent  rite, 

Sing  we  the  thunder  and  the  dazzling  bolt 
That  arms  Jove's  fiery  graa^,  when  in  bis  might 

He  hurls  the  bellowing  vengeance  thro*  the  vault. 
To  the  loud  pipe  respond  the  melting  lays 
Which  late  fixim  Dirce's  £>unt  j:  her  hngering  minstrel 

pays; 

8TE0PHE  T. 

Dear,  as  the  smiling  infant,  which  the  wife 
Almost  past  hope  to  its  fond  father  beocs 
Kow  hr  declined  into  the  vale  of  years, 

And  warms  with  love  his  waning  life. 
For  who,  that  with  long  thrift  and  honest  toil 

His  patrimonial  store  hath  swell'd, 

Loathes  not  in  childless  age  his  gains  to  yield. 
And  leave  strange  heirs  to  riot  on  the  spoilt 

either  stone,  as  appears  firom  this  passage  and  Odyss.  yiii.  1.  190 ;  or  of 
brasB^  as  in  Statins,  I%A.  lib.  tI.  1.  646,  or  of  iron.  It  "was  flat  and 
square,  or  like  a  lentiL 

*  The  Olympic  games  were  solemnized  at  the  fbll  of  the  moon. 

f  The  gmial  Petut,  We  leam  from  Pansanias,  that  in  the  Flyta- 
naeum  in  the  AMs,  at  Olympia,  opposite  the  oeQ  where  the  karia,  or 
Ever-bnraing  Hearth,  was  placed,  there 'was  a  banqueting-room,  in  which 
the  victoiis  were  entortuned ;  and  the  songs  that  were  snng  there,  were 
in  the  Doric  dialect  (lib.  v.  o.  15),  an  MLditional  reason  why  Pindar 
Bhoold  characterize  his  Olympic  odes  \ir  the  title  of  the  Dorian  Lyre. 

X  XH/rda  fvmt.  Tbas  was  a  finmtain  at  Qliebes  often  mentioned  by 
oinr  poet,  irham  Horaoe  has  therefor^  called  the  Dircsean  Swan.  It 
appears  £»m  the  nxth  Isthmian  ode,  1.  108,  €t  aeq.  to  have  been  near 
the  gates  of  l^besy  ofue  of  which  was  called  Kpiivalat  irbXai,  tiie  Fonn- 
tain  Gate,  called  bv  StatLUs  the  Dircsean  Gate. — Pom,  lib.  iz.  c.  8 ; 
SiOL  HM.  Hb.  Tiii  L  357. 
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AHTISTBOFHB  T. 

So  who  with  name  unsung*  from  Glory's  frsj, 
Agesidamus,  sinks  to  Death's  domain^ 
The  slave  of  thankless  care  hath  breathed  in  vain. 

And  flung  life's  rapturous  hour  away. 
For  thee  the  sweet  voice  of  the  warbling  l3rre, 

The  soft  mellifluous  flutes  diifuse 

Their  mixt  harmonious  graces.     Fame  pursa.ei> 
Where  Jove's  Pierian  Maids  the  strain  inspire. 

EPODS  V. 

By  them  inflamed  have  I  with  earnest  praise 

Th'  illustrioos  Locrians  crown'd;    pour'd  on.  their 
town, 
Home  of  the  brave,  the  honey  of  my  lays,  t 

And  swell'd,  Archestratus,  thy  son's  renown. 
Him  by  th'  Olympic  altar  I  beheld 

Quelling  the  mightiest  with  his  vigorous  arm  : 
In  beauty's  flower  his  manly  form  excell'd, 

Where  Youth  o'er  Strength  diffused  her  early  chann ; 
Such  Youth  as  erst  by  winning  Cypria  J  led 
Belentless  death  repeli'd  from  blooming  Ganymede. 

*  With  name  unatmg.    Theocritus  in  the  same  spirit  says : 
But  chief  the  Muses*  sacred  priests  revere, 
That,  when  the  grave  shall  hide  thee,  thou  mayst  hear 
Thy  virtues  blazon'd,  nor  to  fiune  uuJcnown 
Wail  on  the  banks  of  cheerless  Acheron. — Idyl.  xvi.  1.  31. 
f  Tke  honey  of  my  lays,    Lucretius  illustrates  poetry  by  the  .same 
metaphor. 

To  win  thy  ear,  IVe  chosen  to  rehearse 
In  the  sweet  accents  of  Pierian  verse 
My  reasoned  theme,  and  touch  it  for  thy  use 
As  with  the  dulcet  honey  of  the  Muse. — ^Bk.  i. 
t  Cypria,  Venus ;  in  the  original  icwirpoycvi)c.     Hesiod  (not  to  detail 
nil  the  stories  of  her  genealogy)  tells  us,   that  Venus   was   called 
KvirpoyivrjCf  because  she  was  bom  in  Cyprus. — Theog.  199.    The  &ct, 
however,   is,   that  the  celestial  Venus  was  first  worshipped  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  then  by  the  Paphians,  in  that  island  (from  whence  she 
derived  the  names  of  Kvvpig  and  Kvirpoyivr^c),  and  by  the  Phoemciaits 
at  Ascalon  ;  who  by  means  of  their  commercial  intercourse,  mtroduced 
her  rites  into  the  island  of  Gythera,  from  whence  she  acquired  the  name 
of  Cy  thereia,  and  was  figuratively  said  to  have  risen  from  the  foaming 
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ODE  XI. 

TO  THE  SAME  AGESIDAMUS, 

For  kia  Victory  m  the  Game  of  Boxing,* 

STROPHE. 

Sometimes  we  need  the  breathing  gale, 
(ometiines  the  soft  celestial  rain, 

Child  of  the  cloud,t  to  bless  the  vale ; 
But  -wlien  Success  Adventure  crowns,  the  lyre's  mellifluous 
strain 

To  spread  th'  eternal  blazon,  and  assever 

On  Fame's  unfailing  oath,  that  Yirtue  lives  for  ever. 

ANTISTBOFHE. 

To  those,  that  win  th'  Olympian  pi-ize 
Such,  lavish  eulogies  belong ; 

And  such  my  willing  tongue  supplies  : 
For  aye  the  flowers  of  genius  bloom,  when  Heav'n  inspires 
the  song. 

Son  of  Archestratus,  thy  proud  renown, 

(Agesidamus  hear !)  thy  olive's  golden  crown, 

sea,  a  fiction  recorded  by  the  poets  in  her  title  Apliroditd.  Pausanias 
tells  us,  that  from  an  inscription  on  a  statue,  or  square  stone  at  Athens, 
representing  the  celestial  Venus,  it  appears  that  she  was  deemed  the 
eldest  of  the  Fates  ;  a  character  in  which,  in  addition  to  her  more  com- 
mon one,  she  may  with  much  elegance  have  been  supposed  by  the  poet 
to  have  assisted  Youth  in  conferring  immortality  on  Ganymede. — Pans. 
Ub.  i.  oc.  14,  19. 

*  Whether  this  ode  was  written  to  commemorate  a  second  victory 
obtained  by  Agesidamus,  or  only  as  the  usury  which  he  engages  in  the 
second  antistrophe  of  the  preceding  ode,  to  pay  for  his  delay  in  writing 
it,  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  latter  seems  the  more  probable 
supposition. 

t  Child  of  the  doud,    Statius  applies  the  same  image  to  the  rivers, 
Nubigenas  e  montlbus  amnes. — Theh.  lib.  1.  365. 
The  cloud-descended  mountain-streams. 
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EPOBE. 

Won  by  thj  matcUess  hand  shall  share 
The  sweet  melodious  lay, 

The  Western  Locrians*  all  my  care  : 

There,  Muses,  join  the  festal  choir,  for  they 
Chase  not,  I  ween,  the  stranger  from  their  shore, 
Nor  live  unleam'd  in  Glory's  lore. 
8denoe  and  warlike  adtorprise  «re  theirs : 

The  Fox,  the  raging  lion,  every  creature 
Unchanged  its  inborn  instinct  bears, 

Leaves  not  the  cast  of  Nature. 


ODE  XII. 

TO  BRGOTELES  OF  HDCEBA, 

Victor  m  the  Long  Foot-Eace.f 


ffFROFHK 

Daughter  of  Meutherian  Jove,  J 

Protecting  Fortune,  to  thy  power  I  pray 
To  guard  imperial  Himera  :  § 

Guided  by  thee  |[  the  winged  fillies  move 

*  The  Waieim  Loenfm».  We  learn  from  tlie  pveoMiiiig  ode,  that 
Agesidamus  was  a  Zephyrian,  or  Western  Locrian. 

f  The  Long  Foot-rcux,  or  SoXixo^pofioQ,  was  a  race  six  times^  or  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  twelve  times,  round  the  foot-course/as  BentkyfellsvB- 

t  Meutheriaah  Jove.  The  titles  of  Fortuoe  and  Eleutherian  Jupiter 
were  familiar  to  the  mind  of  Bizidar :  £or,  after  the  d^eat  of  X^xes' 
army  near  Platsea,  a  city  of  Boeotia^  the  Greeks  erected  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  Meutherius,.  that  is,  the  guardian  of  liberty  (Stra,  Hb.  ix.  p.  632) ; 
and  at  Thebes  there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Fortune. — ^Pcms.  lib.  ix 
c.  16.  The  reader  will  no  doubt  observe  the  propriety  of  opening  witii 
an  address  to  this  goddess,  thus  descended,  an  ode  written  in  honour  of 
Srgoteles ;  who  had  fled  from  a  sedition  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
in  Crete,  to  the  city  of  Himera,  in  Sicily,  where  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
a  successful  part  in  the  contest  between  Hiero  and  Gelon,  as  the  Scho- 
liast savs,  though  I  rather  think  that  it  was  between  Hiero  and  Theroo. 
— Diod.  Sic,  lib.  ii.  c.  48. 

§  Himera,  a  city  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  celebnted 
for  its  warm  baths,  and  for  being  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Stesichorus. 

11  Guided  by  tJtee,  die.    So  Horace  in  the  first  book  of  his  odeS)  ode 
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Through  the  -wide  sea  x  tkiae  axe  th'  iiD|)etiioa8  mn, 
The  pondering  councihi :  b^  thy  changeftil  sway 

Now  sunk  below,  now  lifted  to  the  stam 
Thro'  life's  iliuaiQiu  vain  Hope  steera  her  wandeiing  way. 

AirriSTBOPHE. 

But  by  sure  presage  to  descry 

Th'  approaching  day's  event,  mysterious  Heaven 
Hath  not  to  helpless  mortals  given ; 
And  all  is  blind  towards  dhn  futurity.* 
Oft  on  the  best  in  fond  Opinion's  s^i» 
Joy's  sad  reverse  has  fidl'n  ;  others  no  less 

With  Woe's  disfcressful  storms  long  doom'd  to  fight. 
Save  changed  in  one  short  boor  disaster  to  success. 

EPODE. 

Son  of  Philenor,t  thy  renown 
Had  shed  its  &ded  flower^ 
Thy  speed  beyond  thy  native  bower, 
Like  the  brave  cock's  j;  domestic  wars,  unknown: 
Had  not,  Ergoteles,  the  civil  feay,. 

That  £riend  with  Mend  embroilB, 
Forced  thee  from  CnoBsian  fielda§  away ; 
Now  in  th'  Olympoc  grove  for  nobler  toils, 

35,  in  mutation  of  this  ode  of  Pindar,  calls  Fortune  the  mistress  of  the 
sea,  dominam  flBquoria. 

*  And  ail  tt  Uind,  die.  JixveuaL  haa  gben  «b  tbis  seotiaMnt  in  its 
most  fbrciUe  and  ai»palling  fovm. 

Since  Delphi's  shrine  is  mute,  and  dar&ness  blind 
Wili  nescience  of  the  ftiture  damns  mankind.— &i^.  vi.  554. 
f  Son  of  PhUenor,    Phitenor  waa  the  father  of  £&goteIe%  to  whom 
this  ode  is  addressed. 

X  Like  ike  hrwoe  cock^s,  die,  Heyne  observes,  that  the  figure  of  a  cock 
was  impressed  upon  the  coins  of  Himera,  a. circumstance  which  miffht 
have  suggested  uiis  comparison  to  the  poet :  to  which  we  may  add  that 
this  bird  was  probably  a  £a*vourite  symbol  also  among  the  Cretans  ;  for 
among  the  statues  in  the  Altis,  at  Olympia,  of  th&  nine  chie&  who  (as 
Homer  teUs  us)  drew  lots  for  the  privilege  of  combating  with  Hector, 
that  of  Idomeneus,  the  king  of  Crete,  bore  a  shield^  with  a  cock 
emblazoned  on  it,  being  the  emblem  of  the  Sun,  the  £ftther  of  Pasipha^. 
from  whom^that  warrior  was  descended. — Pcuu.  lib.  v.  c.  25. 

§  Onossiem  fidds.  Cnosaus  was  a  city  of  Crete,  celebrated  for  the 
Labyrinth,  in  which  the  Minotaur  was  confined.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Ei^teles,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  in  consequence  of  his  share 
i   the  sedition  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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By  Isthiniiuui  onoe,  and  twice  in  Pytho  crown'd, 

A  worihier  hearth  thy  Fame  has  found 
By  the  warm  waves  of  Himera^ 
Whoee  Nymphs  by  thee  ennobled  hail  thj  stay. 


ODE  xni. 

TO  XENOPHON  THE  COBINTHIAN, 

Victor  in  the  Single  Foot-Race  mul  in  the  Pentathlon. 

STROPHE   T. 

While  to  the  House  thrice  in  Olympia*  crown'd^ 
The  citizen's  indiQgent  friend, 
The  stranger's  host,  my  praise  I  send ; 
Thee,  prosi^rous  Corinth,t  for  thy  race  renown'd, 
Portal  of  Isthmian  Keptune,  j:  shall  my  strain 
Forget  not.     There  the  Golden  Sisters  reign 

*  Thrice  in  Olympia,  ThessaluB,  the  &iher  of  Xenophon,  had  also 
won  the  mngle  foot-raoe  at  Olympia  (as  will  appear  in  the  second  antd- 
strophe),  miSdng  with  those  of  his  son  three  Olympic  victories  in  that 
£imily. 

f  Protperous  CorvnJth.  So  Homer  calls  this  city  a^vdov  t(  "SLoptvOov, 
the  wealUiy  Corinth ;  although,  as  Pausanias  ohserves,  she  seems  not  to 
have  been  a  sovereign  state  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  but  with 
Pellen^,  Sicyon,  and  others,  to  have  only  furnished  her  contingent  to  the 
hundred  ships  under  the  command  of  Agamenmon. — IL  ii.  570.  Her 
prosperity  no  doubt  arose  from  the  advantages  of  her  situation  between 
two  gul&  communicating  with  the  ^gean  and  Ionian  seas,  that  is, 
with  Italy,  Sicilv,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  and  affording  the  only  land-pas- 
sage to  the  Peloponnese  and  the  northern  states  of  Greece.  Many 
stories  are  told  of  the  wealth  of  the  Corinthians :  among  others  that 
of  Cypselus,  who  destroyed  and  succeeded  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Bac- 
chiadae,  and  who  sent  as  an  offering  to  Olympia  the  full-sized  statue  of  a 
man  made  entirely  of  beaten  gold. — StroH  lib.  viii.  p.  580.  For  a 
descripton  of  Corinth  as  it  was  and  now  is,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
last-cited  author,  to  Pavscmias,  lib.  ii.  ;  Clarke*8  Trav.  vol.  iil  p.  730 ; 
and  DodwdCs  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

X  Isthmian  Neptwne.  That  Neptune  should  have  been  worshipped  at 
a  place  so  indebted  to  the  sea  for  its  prosperity,  might  be  of  course  ex- 
pected.   We  are  told,  however,  that,  in  a  contest  for  Corinth  between 
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From  Themis  spnmg,*  Eunomia  pure 
e  Justice  and  congenial  Peace, 

Hasis  of  states ;  whose  counsels  sure 
Lth.  -wealth  and  wisdom  bless  the  world's  increase, 

ANTISTROPHE  I. 

Ajid  Insolence  the  child  of  bold-tongued  Pride 
Far  from  the  social  haunt  repel. 
Many  a  fair  tale  have  I  to  tell, 
Wiiicli  fearless  Truth  forbids  my  song  to  hide, 
If  aught  could  hide  what  Nature's  grace  bestows. 
Sons  of  the  famed  Aletes,t  round  your  brows 

ftt  god  and  Apollo,  the  Acropolis  was  adjudged  by  Briareus,,  their 
npire^  to  the  latter,  and  the  Isthmus  to  the  former,  to  whom  it  ever 
terwards  belonged.  The  Temple  of  Neptune,  in  which  there  were 
atues  o£  himself  and  Amphitritb,  standing  in  their  chariot,  is  described 
f  Paussunias,  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  Its  present  remains,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Ijacent  theatre  and  stadium,  where  the  Isthmian  Ghunes  were  solem- 
Lzed,  -were  discovered  by  Dr.  Clarke,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Mount 
(BeiuSy  near  the  Saronian  gulf. — Clarke*8  Trav.  vol.  iii.  p.  751,  et  teq. 

*  Fitym  Tkemia  sprung.  TSiese  three  daughters  of  Tbemis,  called  "iipai, 
lours,  of  whom  (see  Pans.  lib.  v.  c.  17)  there  were  three  statues  seated 
io.  thrones  in  the  Temple  of  Juno  in  the  Altis,  at  Olympia,  are  not  to 
)e  confounded  with  the  Hours  who,  according  to  Ovid,  harnessed  the 
lorses  of  the  Sun,  and  who  are  so  beautifully  portrayed  in  Guide's  cele- 
)rated  picture  of  Aurora ;  from  whom  they  diifer  both  in  function, 
character,  and  number,  as  the  pstssage  in  Hesiod,  from  whence  Pindar, 
is  usual,  takes  their  genealogy,  will  £ow. 

Bright  Themis  next  received  th'  embrace  of  Jove, 
And  bore  the  Hours,  the  pledges  of  his  love, 
Justice  and  Eunomy,  and  Peace  serene. 
That  perfect  all  the  works  of  mortal  men. 
Spenser  has  abo  introduced  them  as  attendants  on  Merdlla. 
''Just  Dic^,  wise  Eunomia,  mild  Eirene." 

Fa*  Qu.  b.  V.  c.  9,  stro.  32. 
We  have  no  English  word  for  Eunomia,  which  signifies  the  genius  of 
good  laws. 

+  Aletes,    This  was  the  great-great  grandson  of  Hercules,  who  led 
the  Bonans  against  Corinth,  which  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  the 
descendants  of  Sisyphus,  theretofore  the  ruler  or  Archon  of  that  city. 
Aletes  and  his  posterity  were  succeeded  by  the  Bacchiadas,  who  were 
expelled  by  Cypselus,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy. — Paris,  lib.  ii.  c.  4. 
The  clasdcal  r^der  will  perceive  why  Theocritus  has  made  Grorgo  boast 
at  the  same  time  of  her  Corinthian  origin  and  Doric  dialect. 
And  to  be  plain,  our  sires  from  Corinth  sprung ; 
And  Dorians  sure  may  use  the  Doric  tongue. — Idyl,  15,  93. 
B 
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Oft  have  the  Uooming  Ekyms*  dSej^yd 
At  sacred  game  in  Gloiys  fidd 

Triamphaat  Yirtue'a  noblest  bndd ; 
Oft  to  your  throbbing  hesria  by  hints  leveaTd 

EFODK  I. 

Diiicoyenes  old  of  Wisdom's  wkjb, 

And  works  still  pregnant  with  th'  inyentor'a  praieat 

Whence  sprang  the  IHthyrambic  choir  ?^ 
The  bull  by  dancing  Bacchants  led  f 

Who  taught  to  curb  the  course/s  fire  f  § 
Who  on  the  solemn  Templea  first  outspread 

The  Sovereign  Eagle's  ||  sculptured  wings  ? 

Yours  is  the  Muse'v  warbled  lay,ir 
And  Man^**  to  pantmg  yooth  that  bringe 
The  wreath  that  crowns  the  fktal  &aj. 

*  The  hloommg  ffoun,  the  dau^tora  oCThemis  wbovB 

t  Virgil  has  placed  the  disooTeien  of  uaaMarts  in  hie 

Who  hy  mimited  arii  imiKafved  mankind. — Ab^  vL  MRL      j 

t  The  DWvffrmMe  dwir,  Tliie  was  a  circular  danoe,  israited  s| 
Corinth,  and  performed  at  tlie  Feasts  of  Baochnfly  wh«re  a  baB  was  tb' 
prize  and  sacrifice,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us. 

§  Th€  eonnm^tjlre.  The  sequel  of  this  ode  will  show,  tiiat  i&e  cd 
or  hit,  and  prohahly  li^e  art  of  manasing  horsey  was  firat  diaoorered  {* 
least  in  Gieeoe)  l:y  BeUerophon,  the  descendant  of  the  Corinthiai 
Sisyphns. 

It  The  SovereistnEa^Sf  Ac,  1%e  triangnlar  space,  orTTmpacmmi,  o^ 
the  porticos,  at  each  end  of  the  Grecian  temples,  was  called  the  &tToi  (^ 
Eagles,  eaoh  being  perhaps  odginally  emameated  with,  an  eagle  steoi 
ing  with  expanded  wings,  so  as  to  ooRespond  wi^  the  figure  of  tb< 
T^panum.  The  imrantioa  of  this  emamflnt^  or,  perhaps  of  the. 
T^panum  itseli^  the  poet  here  asorifaes  to  the  Corinthians.  It  Aodd^ 
seem  also,  that  the  whole  qpaoe  within  tha  tempU^  next  the  rofi 
between  tiie  tympanum^  was  called  the  6*toI  or  dirca/io. — See  Pa/A 
lib.  i.  c.  24  ;  lib.  x.  c.  19.  Br.  Clarke  tells  us,  that  the  souls  of  yoB^ 
oyer  whose  sepulchres  temples  were  first  erected,  were  formerly  sa?  I 
posed  to  be  carried  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  eagles  ;  that  at  tbeir 
funerals  an  eagle  was  made  to  fly  over  the  grave,  and  that  from  tbosoe 
this  ornament  was  placed  upon  me  tympanums  of  tiieir  temples. — Trax. 
vol.  iii.  p.  721,  note  2.  But  he  cites  no  authority  for  this  hypothesis; 
and  in  Paueaniaef  lib.  ii.  o.  7  (which  he  quotes),  the  coverings  of  tb^ 
Sioyonian  tombs  are  likened  to  the  dgrol  (xf  temples,  as  if  the  shape  of 
the  former  had  been  borrowed  fi^m  the  latter. 

If  Wcurbkd  Uuy,  This  is  supposed  to  alhide  to  Buraolpiis  and  JEasa, 
two  Corinthian  poets,  whose  works  have  not  readied  us  ;  but  the  latter, 
as  the  Scholiast  says,  is  mentioned  by  Simomdea. 

^  Mare,  Ac^  aUuding  probably  to  the  shave  whidt  tha  CormthiaDS 
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BTBOPHE  II. 

ThQu,  ^wLose  wide  rule  proteets  the  Olympian  land, 
Grudge  not  my  song,  Paternal  Jove, 
Thy  boimdlesB  favour  from  above  ! 
Still  o'er  tliis  people  stretch  thy  sheltering  hand  : 
Svrell  the  fresh  gale  of  Xenophon's  renown, 
And  for  his  powers  in  Pisa  ^own 
Accept  the  ritual  praise  we  pour. 
Pedestrian  speed,  Pentathlian  might,* 
Alike  he  conquered  :  man  before 
Ne'er  join'd  th'  unequal  palms  of  strength  and  flight. 

AITTISTBOPHE  IL 

His  trophied  brows  the  parsley'st  crisp'd  tiar 
Twice  at  the  Feasts  of  Isthmus  bound : 
TTis  deeds  the  Kemean  rocks  resound  : 
The  dazzling  speed  of  Thessalus  his  sire 

Still  famed  on  Alpheus'  banks  obtain'd  the  crown ; 
He,  ere  one  sun  on  Pytho's  peaks  went  down, 
The  single  gained  and  double  race  : 
Three  wreaths  on  Athens*  j:  rugged  strand 

In  one  short  month's  triumphant  space 
Twined  round  his  radiant  locks  their  blended  band  : 

had  in  the  celebrated  loattlei  of  Thennopylsa,  Salanua^  aad*  Platsea^ 
against  the  Persiims. 

*  PemtaMiom  miglU,  The  Pentathlon,  which  signifies  the  Pive- 
GameSj  consisted  of  throwing  the  javelin  and  the  discos  (something  like 
a  quoit),,  of  leaping,  numing,  and  wrestlings  as  the  ancient  well-Imown 
epigram  attests. 

The  Leap,  the  Bace,  the  Wrestle,  Disc,  and  Iiancs. 
West  has  justly  observed,  that  the  victor  in  the  Pentathlon  required 
such  an  union  of  strength  and  agility,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
him  to  possess  enough  of  either,  to  excel  a  competitor  in  any  of  these 
five  exercises  exclusively. 

t  Site  par8ley*8,  Ac,  The  Isthmian,  a«  well  as  the  Kemean  crown, 
'Was  a  wreath  of  parsley ;  both  these  games,  as  the  Scholiast  observes, 
having  been  instituted  to  commemorate  the  dead,  the  former  Melicertes, 
and  the  latter  Archemorus,  and  this  plant  being  sacred  to  the  subter- 
ranean deities.  It  appears  that  Xenophon  was  victorious  twice  in  the 
Isthmian,  and  once  in  the  Nemean  Glsanes. 

t  Three  wreailu  on  Aihmiy  Ac,  The  three  gsones  at  Athena,  m 
which  Thessalus,  the  &ther  of  Xenophon,  was  victorioui,  ware  the 
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EPODE  II. 

Sev'n  times  the  Hellotian  prize*  be  bore. 
And  witb  bis  sire,  tb*  illustrious  Pteodore, 

'Twixt  tbe  two  gulfs  in  Neptune*s  Garnet 
£am*d  for  his  meed  tbe  minstrel's  chant, 

The  rapturous  gift  of  deathless  Fame. 
How  graced  your  matchless  deeds  the  Lion's  haunt  ?{ 

How  shone  the  Delphian  steeps  §  below  1 — 
Tb'  excess  confounds  me,  while  I  teach 

Your  multiplied  exploits  ;  for  who 

Shall  count  tbe  sands  that  heap  the  beach  ? 

STBOPHE  IIL 

But  all  things  have  their  bounds,  by  wisdom's  sight. 
When  just  Occasion  warns,  descried  : 
And  I  thus  launch'd  on  Praise's  tide 
To  hymn  departed  glory,  and  the  fight 
"WTiere  Virtue  wins  th'  heroic  victory, 
Disdain  to  frame  the  laudatory  lie 


Stadion,  or  single  foot*raoe ;  the  DiauloB,  or  double  foot-race  ;  and  the 
Hoplitodromus,  or  foot-race  by  men  in  armour. 

*  The  Mdlotian  prize.  The  Hellotian  Games  were  solemnized  at 
Corinth,  at  the  Feast  of  Minerva  Hellotis,  in  which  young  men  ran 
with  lighted  torches.  This  name,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  followed 
by  Potter,  was  given  to  the  goddess  (among  other  reasons),  because, 
when  the  Dorians  took  Corinth,  and  had  set  fire  to  her  temple,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  a  young  woman,  called  Hellotis,  who  had  taken 
refuge  there,  Minerva  visited  their  city  with  a  pestilence ;  to  avert 
which  and  appease  her  anger,  the  feast  and  games,  thence  called 
Hellotian,  were  instituted. 

t  Neptune* 8  Qame,  viz.  the  Isthmian  Games,  celebrated  in  the 
Isthmus  between  the  Corinthian  and  Saronian  gul&. 

X  The  LMi  hawfU.  On  the  mountains  between  Nemea  and  Cleonse, 
distant  from  each  other  about  two  miles,  the  den  of  the  Nemean  lion, 
killed  by  Hercules,  was  shown  to  Pausanias ;  the  poet,  therefore,  with 
some  little  latitude  of  expression,  calls  the  place  of  the  games  the  Lion's 
haunt. — Pam.  lib.  ii.  c.  15  ;  ChancU.  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

§  T^ie  Ddphian  steeps  below,  i.  e.  the  place  where  the  Pythian  Games 
were  held.  For  a  description  of  its  ancient  state,  see  Paus.  lib.  10,  and 
of  its  present  state  including  the  Stadium  and  the  fountain  of  Castalia^ 
see  CUvrke's  Trav,  vol.  h,  pp.  177,  190. 
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ITen  for  proud  Corinth ;  though  she  boast 
The  gifted  god-like  Sisyphus,* 

And  her  that  rescued  Argo's  hostt 
Spite  of  her  sire  to  gain  her  Minyan  spouse. 

ANTISTROPHE  TIT. 

^dd  what  her  sons  before  the  Dardan  wall  J 
Of  warlike  hardiment  displayed 
Each  side  the  combat  ;§  these  array'd 
"Witli  Atreus'  race  fair  Helen  to  recall, 

Those  to  retain  conflicting.     Glaucus  there 
Ijycia's  bold  captain  taught  e'en  Greeks  to  fear. 
HLs  boast  was,  that  his  sire  of  yore 
!By  pure  Pirene's  fount  ||  his  reign 

O  er  all  her  towering  city  bore 
And  call'd  her  walls  his  palace  and  domain ; 

*  Status,  an  ancient  king,  or  rather  ruler  of  Corinth,  &ther  of 
Olaiicua,  the  £ftther  of  Bellerophon,  celebrated  for  his  -wisdom  and 
sargacity,  and  called  therefore  by  Homer,  KBpSiaroi  avSpatv,  —  II.  vi. 
1. 154.  This  is  the  person  doomed  in  the  shades  below,  according  to  the 
poets,  to  the  perpetual  labour  of  pushing  up  a  hill  a  huge  stone,  which 
rolled  back  again  the  moment  it  had  rea(med  the  summit. — Horn.  Odyss, 
xi.  1.  592.  He  was,  however,  in  gn*eat  esteem  at  Corinth,  where  the 
ruins  of  a  large  edifice,  called  the  Sisypheion,  remained  in  Strabo's  time, 
supposed  to  have  been  either  the  temple  or  the  palace,  or  perhaps  the 
tomb  of  Sisyphus. — Clarhe*s  Trav.  voL  iii.  736. 

i*  Argo*B  host,  the  heroes  who  embarked  on  board  the  ship  Argo,  on 
the  celebrated  expedition  to  Colchis,  to  bring  away  the  golden  fleece  ; 
and  who  would  all  have  been  destroyed  by  the  king  ^etes,  if  his 
daughter  Medea,  being  enamoured  with  their  leader,  Jason,  had  not 
assisted  them  with  her  drugs  and  incantations,  to  resist  the  flames  that 
issued  from  the  nostrils  of  the  brazen-footed  bulls,  and  to  destroy  the 
sleepless  dragon  that  watched  the  object  of  their  enterprise.  See  Pyth. 
ode  iv.,  where  the  story  is  told  with  great  beauty,  brevity,  and  spirit. 
The  noble  and  interesting  poem  of  ApoUonius  Khodius  (of  which  Virgil 
has  so  frequently  availed  himself),  as  also  that  of  Valerius  Flaccus  on  the 
same  subject,  are  &miliar  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  scholar.  Medea  fled 
from  Colchis  with  Jason,  into  Greece,  and  afterwards  lived  with  him  at 
Corinth. 

X  The  Dardcm  waU,  the  walls  of  Troy,  of  which  Dardanus  was  the 
founder  and  king. 

§  Each  side  the  combat.    The  Corinthians  fought  against  Troy,  under 

the  immediate  command  of  Agamemnon  {II.  ii.  1.  570) ;  while  Glaucus, 

the  king  of  Lyda,  grandson  of  Bellerophon  the  Corintiiian,  was  engaged 

on  the  side  of  Priam. 

li  Pirend's  fotmt.    This  fountain  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  at 
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ETen  for  proud  Cormth ;  thougli  she  boast 
lie  gifted  god-l^e  Sisyphus,* 

And  her  that  rescued  Argo's  liostt 
pite  of  her  aire  to  gain  her  Minyaa  spouse. 

ANTISTROPHE  TIT. 

idd  what  her  sons  before  the  Dardan  wall:^ 
Of  warlike  hardiment  displayed 
lEkich  side  the  combat  ;§  these  array *d 
With  Atreus'  race  fair  Helen  to  recall, 

Those  to  retain  conflicting.     Glaucus  there 
Lycia's  bold  captain  taught  e'en  Greeks  to  fear. 
His  boast  was,  that  his  sire  of  yore 
By  pure  Pirene's  fount  ||  his  reign 

O'er  all  her  towering  city  bore 
And  caU'd  her  walls  his  palace  and  domain ; 

•  Sitjfphu,  aa  ancient  king,  or  rather  ruler  of  Corinth,  &ther  of 
laucuB,  the  father  of  Bellerophon,  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and 
-gadty,  and  cidled  therefore  by  Homer,  Kipdi<rroc  AvSputv,  —  IL  vi. 
154.  This  is  the  person  doomed  in  the  shades  below,  according  to  the 
oets,  to  the  perpetual  laboiur  of  pushing  up  a  hill  a  huge  stone,  which 
)lled  hack  again  the  moment  it  had  reached  the  summit. — Horn,  Odyu, 
11.  592.  He  was,  however,  in  ^reat  esteem  at  Corinth,  where  the 
inns  of  a  large  edifice,  called  the  Sisypheion,  remained  in  Strabo's  time, 
apposed  to  have  been  either  the  temple  or  the  palace,  or  perhaps  the 
omb  of  Sisyphus. — Clarhe^s  Trav,  voL  iit  736. 

t  Argo's  hMt,  the  heroes  who  embarked  on  board  the  ship  Aivo,  on 
'he  celebrated  expedition  to  Colchis,  to  bring  away  the  golden  neece  ; 
and  who  would  all  have  been  destroyed  by  the  king  j^tes,  if  his 
iaoghter  Medea,  being  enamoured  with  their  leader,  Jason,  had  not 
^ssbted  them  with  her  drugs  and  incantations^  to  resist  the  flames  that 
issued  from  the  nostrils  of  the  brazen-footed  bulls,  and  to  destroy  the 
sleepleas  dragon  that  watched  the  olnect  of  their  enterprise.  See  Pytk, 
ode  iv.,  where  the  story  is  told  with  great  beauty,  brevity,  and  spirit. 
The  noble  and  interesting  poem  of  Apollonius  Ehodius  (of  which  V  irgil 
has  80  frequently  availed  himself),  as  also  that  of  Valerius  Flaccus  on  tiie 
same  subject,  are  familiar  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  scholar.  Medea  fled 
from  Colchis  with  Jason,  into  Greece,  and  afterwards  lived  with  him  at 

:Jii«nirt»  w*^''  the  walls  of  Troy,  of  which  Dardanus  was  the 
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The  Corinthians  fought  against  Troy,  under 
Agamemnon  {II,  ii  1.  570) ;  while  Glaucus, 
I  of  Bellerophon  the  Corinthian,  was  engaged 

>untain  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis, 
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EPODB  hl 
That  sire,*  who  toil*d  so  kmg  to  lead 
The  giiflly  Gorgon^s  reftactorj  seed 

Wild  Pegasus  ;t  ere  Pallas  oiade 
For  his  rude  hand  the  golden  rein 

In  dag^Hng  dretun  before  him  laid — 
p'st  thou,  uSolian  Idngf  with  wakening  strain 
She  cried,  **  Yon  fiery  steed  to  rule 

'*  Take  iMi  bright  speU,  and  bid  thy  sire 
«  Th'  Equestrian  God,  J  with  pastured  bull 
'  Heaping  his  shrine,  thy  gift  admire.** 


« 


Corinth,  celebrated  for  its  purity. — CUwh^s  Treof.  roi  iii.  pp.  731,  732. 
Henoe  Ovid  callB  Ck>rinth,  of  which  the  ancient  name  was  Ephyre, 
Ephyren  Pirenida. — Metamorph,  lib.  vii.  891. 

*  That  nre,  Ac.  This  was  Bellerophon,  the  son  of  Glancus,  who  Ib 
said  to  have  tamed  PegsMM ;  aad  afterwaids  to  have  fled  from  Cwindi 
to  ArgoSy  from  whenee  he  was  haniahf>d  to  Lyda  hj  Prastos,  ibe  Azgrve 
kin^,  under  a  fiJse  charge  ntade  against  him  by  the  queen  SibeiM^cea 
(wlu»se  ameroufl  OYKtaret  he  had,  in  fitct,  lejected),  that  he  bad  made 
an  attem{>t  i»on  her  dhastttj.  He  became  at  last  king  of  Lyeia,  whidi 
waBafteiwardflgoivieEaedby  his  giandflon  01*1100%  as  abo¥e  stated.  It 
should  seem  from  tins  ode  tfa«b  he  was  the  inwator  of  the  bit  er  eorfa. 
His  memory  was  revered  at  Corinth,  near  which  a  temple  was  deific»ted 
to  him  in  a  grove  ef  cyptosa ;  and  in  Neptone's  Isthmian  temple  there 
was  a  statue  of  him  and  Pegasus. — Pwu,  fib.  iL  oc.  1,  2. 

+  Pegofm,  When  Perseus  cut  off  the  Gorgon  Medusa's  head,  ^jftgasus, 
the  winged  horse  of  the  Muses,  spnmg,  as  Hesiod  imports,  from  the 
blood  \£sX  issued  frtun  the  wound. — !uieog.  280.  His  oonneetion  with 
Corinth  is  recognized  in  sonoue  ancient  Corinthian  coins,  seen  by  Tk, 
Clarke,  having  the  head  of  Minerva  on  oue  side,  and  Pegaaoi  on  the 
other.— C?i.  Trav,  vol.  liL  p.  768. 

t  TK  Eqti^eatricm  Ood,  Neptune ;  who  was  said  to  have  been  the  real 
father  of  Bellerophon,  probably  from  his  skill  in  horsmanahip,  K^tuie 
being  worshipped  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  god  of  horses.  Aocormngly 
we  find,  tiiat  at  Athens  and  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Olympia  there  were 
altars,  and  on  the  mountain  Halesium,  near  Tegea,  a  temple,  to  the 
Hippian  (or  equestrian)  Neptune. — Poms.  lib.  L  c.  SO ;  lib.  v.  &  15 ;  Hb. 
viii.  c.  10.  How  it  happened  that  the  ruler  of  the  sea  was  worshi}^ 
as  the  god  of  horses,  we  are  not  informed ;  it  is  said,  indeed,  that  it 
arose  from  his  assimiing  a  horse's  shape,  to  accomplish  his  amorous 
design  on  Ceres,  who,  in  order  to  escape  from  his  caresses,  hadprevioosly 
undergone  a  similar  transformation. — Paus,  lib.  viit  c.  25.  Paosanias 
himseu  supposes  that  Neptune  invented  horsemanship  (lib.  vii  CL  21) ; 
for  which  he  assigns  as  an  authority  (which  proves  no  such  thing),  tiiot 
Homer  makes  Menelaiis  require  Antilochus  to  put  his  hand  upon  his 
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STBOPHE  IV. 

Thxis  in  mid  night  with  gleaming  j3Egis  graced, 
The  Virgin  hail*d  him  ae  he  slept : 
Boused  on  his  feet  at  once  he  leapt 
To  clutch  the  ^ttering  wonder,  irhich  in  haate 

To  Polyide*  the  neighbouiing  Seer  he  brought, 
And  told  th'  event  hia  fbrosight  sage  had  taught ; 
**  How  while  he  dreamt  the  wondrous  dreua 
*'  Couch'd  on  h&t  shrine,  the  daagfater  chaste 

''  Of  Jove,  wiioee  i^eor's  the  lightning's  beam, 
*^  Serself  the  potent  gold  beside  him  laid." 

A17TISTB0PHE  IV. 

Paused  not  the  Prophet,  but  with  press'd  advice 
Urged  him  the  vision  to  obey ; 
"  'Fuvt  offering  him,  whose  watery  sway 
"  Bounds  the  vast  Earth,  his  sturdy  sacrifice, 

"  To  EQppian  Pallas  +  next  a  shrine  to  build  : 

'^  For  gods  'gainst  oaths  and  hopes  with  ease  can 

yield 
"  To  trembling  mortals  good  or  harm." 
Forth  sprung  the  stout  Bellerophon, 

Stretch'd  on  his  mouth  the  thrilling  charm. 
And  made  the  winged  fugitive  his  own, 

boTses,  and  to  swear  by  Keptune  that  he  had  not  wron!ged  him  in  the 
chariot-race  (7Z.  zxiii.  1.  584) :  but  he  adds  that  Paxuphns,  an  old 
Athenian  hymnist,  had  said  that  Neptune  was  the  giver  of  hordes  and 
of  ships, 

lirrrutv  re  Sorijpa  vt&v  r*  iBvKpriUfivtiiv, 
This,  I  make  no  doubt,  conceals  the  whole  secret,  viz.  that  the  original 
or  improved  breed  of  horses  was  imported  into  Greece  by  sea  (that  i%  by 
Keptune)^  from  Asia  or  Africa;  and  thus  the  horse  issued  from  the 
ship  that  stnidc  upon  the  land,  or  as  Vi^il  poetically  puts  it, 

Pudit  6(^uBi  magnotellus  percussa  tridenti. — Cfeo.  i.  18. 
*  Polfide.     PolyiduB,  the  son  of  Ceeranus,  was  a  Corinthian  sooth- 
Bayer,  whose  son  Eudienor  was  killed  by  Paris  at  the  Trojan  war. — II. 
xiii.  6(%  ;  Poms,  lib.  i.  c.  43. 

*f*  Hippkm  PaUas.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Keptune 
and  Minerva  are  brought  together  in  their  equestrian  character ;  for  on 
the  Hippian  Hill,  near  Athens,  there  was  an  altar  to  the  Hippian 
Minerva,  and  another  to  the  Hippian  Neptune. — Pans.  lib.  i.  c.  80. 
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EPODE  IV. 

And  leapt  in  brazen  arms  arraj'd 

On  his  proud  back  and  with  his  fury  played. 

With  him  the  Amazons*  from  the  cold 
And  desert  bosom  of  the  sky, 

A  female  host  of  archers  bold, 
He  smote ;  with  him  the  warlike  Solymi,t 
And  fierce  Ohimiera  breathing  fire — 

Pass  we  his  downj&ll  from  above, 
But  mark  the  ascending  steed  retire 
Within  the  Olympian  stalls  of  Jove. 

8TB0PHE  V. 

But  while  direct  the  lance  of  song  we  send, 

What  boots  it  from  the  tuueful  string 
Far  fix)m  the  mark  our  shafts  to  fling  ? 
For  to  the  tribe  of  OligsetheJ  a  Mend 

With  all  the  bright-throned  Muses,  Nemean  plain 
And  Isthmian  shore  Til  visit  with  my  strain. 


*  Amaamt.    See  a  curious  account  of  the  African  Amazons  on  the 
Lake  Tritonis. — Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  a  52. 

+  Solymi.  Chimcera,    Homer  informs  us,  that  when  Bellerophon  was 
sent  by  Pnetus  to  Lycia,  the  king  of  that  country  employed  him  against 
the  Amazons,  the  Solymi  (who  inhabited  the  country  between  Lyci& 
and  Pamphylia)  and  the  Chimsera,  all  of  whom  he  subdued.     The  Chi- 
msra  was  a  monster  having  the  forepart  of  a  lion,  the  hindpart  of  a 
dragon,  and  in  the  middle  a  chimsera,  though  what  a  chimaera  was,  the 
father  of  the  poets  has  omitted  to  define ;  he  says,  however,  that  it 
was  bred  by  one  Amysadorus,  whose  sons  accompanied  Sarpedon  to  the 
Trojan  war. — II.  vi.  p.  160,  and  II.  xvi.  1.  828.     There  was  a  mountain 
of  this  name  in  Lycia,  which  cast  forth  flames  during  the  night  {Plin, 
lib.  V.  c.  27) ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the 
meteoric  coruscations  which  he  witnessed,  and  which  are  often  known 
to  play  upon  the  mountains  on  that  coast. — Trav.  vol.  iii.  p.  316.  With 
regard  to  Bellerophon,  it  is  said,  that  he,  having  afterwai^  attempted 
to  mount  to  heaven  upon  Pegasus,  the  latter  was  stimg  by  an  oestrum 
sent  from  Jupiter,  threw  his  rider,  but  was  himself  admitted  into  the 
celestial  mews,  and  became  a  constellation. 

$  Oligcetke.    The  descendants  of  Oligaethus  formed  a  tribe  at  Cormth, 
to  which  the  hero  of  this  ode  belonged. 
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A  word  the  copious  tale  shall  tell 
I*ledged  on  mine  oath  :  the  Herald's  tongue 

Hath  at  those  games  with  cheering  swell 
IFull  sixty  glorious  times  their  triumph  rung. 

ANTISTBOPHE  V. 

Their  past  Olympic  feats  have  graced  my  song ; 

The  future  in  their  joyous  day, 

Hope's  promise,  shall  the  Muse  display  : 
[But  fortunes  and  events  to  heaven  belong. 
Smile  but  their  natal  genius  from  above, 
The  rest  to  Mars  we'll  trust,  and  ruling  Jove. 

Yet  must  I  name  their  Pythian  boughs, 
Their  wreaths  from  Thebes,*  from  Argos  brought : 

And  Jove's  Lyccean  altar  knows 
Their  countless  wonders  in  Arcadia  wrought : 

EPODE  V. 

PellenI  too,  and  Sicyon, 

And  Megara,  and  illustrious  Marathon, 

Eleusis,  and  the  fenced  Grove 
Of  j^Sacus,  and  Euboea's  Isle, 

And  all  the  prosperous  states,  above 
"Whose  walls  huge  j^tna  lifts  her  towering  pile, 

All  Greece  their  boimdless  praise  proclaim. 

Teach  them.  Great  Jove,  with  meekness  graced 
To  tread  the  dazzling  paths  of  Fame, 

And  Fortune's  choicest  gifts  to  taste. 

*  For  the  games  at  Thebes,  Argos,  in  Arcadia,  at  Pellend,  Megara, 
Kleusis,  and  Marathon,  see  Olymp.  ode  vii.  antistro.  v.,  and  Olymp,  ode 
ix.  stro.  and  antistro.  iv.  At  Sicyon  there  were  games  in  honour  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  at  JEgina  of  ^acus,  at  Gersestum  in  Euboea  of  Neptime, 
and  at  Syracuse,  in  imitation  of  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean. 
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ODE  XIV. 

TO  AS0PICHX7S  THE  OBGHOHENIAN, 

Victor  m  the  Singh  Foa^^pma  run  by  Boys. 

STBOFSE  L 

O  TEy  that  by  Gephkis*  wayes*  profbae 

Dwell  on  the  banks  with  steeds  and  pastures  fiur, 
Dlustrious  queens  of  proud  Qrchomenu% 
listen,  ye  Graoea^  to  my  prayer — 
Ye,  whose  protecting  eyes 

The  Minyans*  t  ancient  tdbes  defend  ; 
From  you  Hfe's  sweets  {  and  purest  ecstasies 
On  man's  delighted  race  descend. 

*  Cephin^  wawt,  Orchomenufl  was  rituated,  not  only  near  the  river 
CephisuB,  but  near  the  lake  Oqphuu,  called  afterwards  Gopaiia.  See 
Pyth,  ode  xii.  antistro.  ii.,  where  Pindar  calls  the  sacred  ground  of  the 
Graces  the  rkfuvoQ  of  Cephisis.  The  temple  at  Orchomenns  dedicated 
to  these  goddesses  was  biuH  by  Eteodes,  an  aocieiit  king  of  that  city, 
where  (as  Dr.  Clarke  shows  £rom  the  inscriptions,  wfaidi  he  had  liie 
grood  fortune  to  discover  in  a  monasteir  there,  Trav.  voL  iv.  p.  156) 
public  games  in  honour  of  them,  called  Chariteda,  were  celebrated,  of 
which  neither  Potter  nor  any  other  writer  has  made  mention.  There 
was  a  temple  «f  tiie  Onoes  also  at  Oljpmpia,  containing  their  three 
statues  made  of  gilded  wood,  wit^  the  £to6S  and  the  feet  ^  marble,  one 
of  them  holding  a  rose,  and  another  a  myrtle  (plants  sacred  to  Venus), 
with  a  Cupid  on  the  same  base. — Poms.  ub.  vi.  c.  24. 

f  The  MmycuM,  Hie  Orchomenians  were  called  the  Minyana,  firom 
Minyas,  their  ancient  king,  from  whose  danghtero  the  principal  heroes 
engaged  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  thence  also  called  Minyana^ 
were  descended. — Pytk,  ode  iv.  ep.  iii,  and  ApoU,  Shod.  lib.  i.  229. 
liGnya^  was  fiunous  for  his  wealth,  and  for  a  treasury  which  he  erected, 
called  byPausauias  one  of  the  wonders  of  Greece,  and  compared  by  him 
as  such  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  It  was  a  circular  building  of  stone, 
ending  in  a  top  not  very  pointed,  with  a  keystone  that  held  the  mass 
together. — Pavs,  lib.  ix.  cc.  36,  88.  It  existed. in  the  second  century, 
and  there  are  some  remains  of  it  at  this  day. — Dodw,  Trav.  vol.  i. 
p.  230  ;  Clarh^s  IS-av.  vol.  iv.  p.  168  ;  with  which  latter  learned  obser- 
ver I  cannot  agree,  that  the  words  KOpv<j>rf  dk  ovk  bq  ayav  o^i)  dvtiyfjtkvtj 
(L  e,  the  top  not  brought  up  to  a  very  sharp  point),  used  by  Pausanias, 
import  that  the  covering  of  this  ancient  edifice  was  a  dome.  The  wealth 
of  Orchomenus,  to  which  Thebes  was  once  tributary,  is  alluded  to  by 
Homer  as  proverbial  in  the  days  of  Achilles. — II.  ix.  1.  881.  He  also 
calls  it  the  Minyeian  Orchomenus. — II.  ii.  1.  511. 

t  From  you  life*8  sweets,  <kc.     See  a  similar  sentiment  Olymp,  ode  iz. 
ep.  i.     Spenser  also  has  introduced  them  in  his  Fairy  Queen : 
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'j^enlvLS,  and  Beauty,  and  Immortai  IPkob^ 
Are  yours :  mthoot  the  soft  majestic  QraoeB 
Not  e*en  the  gods  in  their  celestial  places 
Or  feast  or  dance  ]»oclaim. 

Baised  are  their  ^ronas  on  high 
Beside  the  Fythiaa  lord*  of  day, 
That  bends  tiie  golden  bow ;  where  i^iey 
All  pastimes  and  solemnities  above 

BlissM  dispense,  and  sanctify 
TK'  eternal  hosionxs  of  Olympian  JoTe» 


STROPHE  n. 

August  Aglala,  blithe  Euphrosynd, 
Daughters  of  Heaven's  resistless  Hng^ 
And  ihoa,  that  lovest  the  liquid  lay^ 
Tkalia,  hear  my  call,  and  see 

The  choiring  minstrels  on  their  way, 
By  £a.vounng  fortune  wooed, 
With  festive  steps  advancing :  I  to  sing 
Aflopichafl  in  Lydian  moodt 


The  first  of  them,  bight  mild  Euphrosyad, 

Next  fair  Aglaia,  last  Thalia  merry,  &c. 

Sweet  goddesses  all  three,  &c. 

These  three  on  men  all  gracious  gifts  bestow 

Which  deck  the  body  or  adorn  the  mind. 

To  make  them  lovely  or  well-fiivour*d  show,  &c. 

Book  X.  canto9  22,  28. 

*  Beside  ihe  PyOiicm  lord,  &c.  The  station  and  functions  assigned  by 
this  passage  to  the  Graces  leave  scarcely  a  shade  of  difference  between 
them  and  the  Muses ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  were  once  con- 
founded, the  latter  being  originally  no  more  in  number  than  the  former, 
when  Otus  and  Ephialtes  sacrificed  on  Mount  Helicon,  and  consecrated 
that  mountain  to  the  three  Muses. — Pavs.  lib.  iz.  c.  29. 

t  LydUm  mood.  Pindar  selects  the  Lydian  melody,  accompanied 
with  a  lighter  movement,  as  more  suited  to  the  triumph  of  a  youth. — 
See  note  on  Olym/p,  ode  i.  antistro.  i. 

So  also  Spenser — 

And  all  the  while  sweet  music  did  divide 
Her  looser  notes  with  Lydian  harmony. 

Fa.  Qu.  b.  iii.  c.  1.  v.  40. 
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And  laboured  measnres  oome ; 

For  Minya*  from  th'  Olympian  shrine 

Bright  victorj  bears  thy  gift  diyine— 

Go  now,  sweet  Echot  of  my  lyre, 
To  pale  Proserpine's  melancholj  dome  | 

With  thy  proud  tidings  to  the  Sire ; 
Tell  Oleodamns,!  that  his  youthful  son 
In  Pisa's  glorious  vale  the  braid 

From  Jove's  illustrious  games  hatb  won 
And  twined  the  plumes  of  conquest  §  round  his  head. 

*  Minyci,  or  Minyeia,  an  ancient  name  for  Orchomeniu^  of  whicli 
Minyas  was  king. 

t  Sweet  Edw.  This  sudden  apostrophe  to  £cho,  so  much  admired  by 
the  readers  of  the  original,  was  perhaps  obtruded  on  the  poet's  mind  by 
an  unperoeived  association  ;  for  the  &ble  was,  that  Echo,  the  daughter 
of  the  Air  and  Earth,  was  enamoured  of  Narcissus,  the  son  of  the  nver 
Cephisus,  near  whose  waters  she  resided ;  so  that  tiie  idea  of  her  might 
easily  mix  itself  with  the  praises  of  the  youthful  victor  of  Orchomenus. 

X  Cleodanmu,  the  fitther  uf  Asopichus,  who  being  dead  is  thus  made 
to  derive  a  sort  of  posthumous  glory  from  the  merits  of  his  son. 

§  The  phunes  of  conqttest.  A  similar  expression  occurs  in  the  last 
line  of  the  ninth  Pythian  ode.  Perhaps  the  poet  meant  by  this  expres- 
sion to  denote  the  leaves  of  the  wreath  with  which  the  victor  was 
crowned ;  or  perhaps  he  might  have  alluded  to  the  wings  v^hich  adorn 
the  statue  of  Victory  in  the  Temple  of  Juno,  in  the  Altis  at  Olympic. 
— Pam.  lib.  v.  c.  17. 
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ODE  I. 

TO   HIERO   THE   -ETN^EAN,* 

Victor  in  the  ChcMriot^ctce, 

STBOPHE  L 

Golden  Lyre,t  Apollo's  care, 
Tiy  aid  with  violet  tresses  J  crown'd, 

Their  emblem  thee,  the  Muses  share : 
lie  bounding  dance  obeys,  and  joy  pursues  the  sound. 


*  This  ode  is  inscribed  to  the  same  Hiero,  on  whom  the  first  Olympic 
de  was  written.  In  this,  however,  he  is  styled  the  ^tnsean,  as  he  was 
Q  that  .the  Syracusian,  having  expelled  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
7atana,  and  peopled  it  with  a  numerous  colony  firom  the  Peloponnese 
md  el^where ;  at  the  same  time  giving  it  the  name  of  ^tna,  from  the 
adjacent  mountain,  for  which  act,  unjust  as  it  appears  to  us,  he  expected 
leroic  honours  at  his  death. — IHod.  Sic.  lib.  xi.  c.  49.  With  this  clue 
the  reader  will  perceive  with  how  much  skill  the  poet  has  selected  the 
various  flattering  topics  which  compose  this  magnificent  ode.  This  vic- 
tory was  obtained  in  the  29th  Pythiad,  corresponding  with  the  third 
year  of  the  77th  Olympiad. 

+  Golden  Lyre.  That  Pindar  should  begin  with  an  address  to  the 
golden  lyre  an  ode  written  in  honour  of  a  king,  who  was  a  proficient  on 
that  instrument  (aee  Olymp.  ode  i.  antistro.  i.),  on  his  victoxy  at  the 
Pythian  Games,  of  whldh  its  inventor  was  the  patron  deity,  is  a  choice 
worthy  of  his  taste  and  genius. 

X  Violet  tresses.  The  word  in  the  original,  ioirXoKafioc,  as  io€6<Trpvxoc 
in  the  sixth  Olympic  ode,  antistro.  ii.,  signifies  hair  of  a  violet,  or  dark 
.  colour,  that  flower  being  very  dark  like  fiie  hyacinth,  as  we  collect  from 
Theocritus. 

The  violet,  too,  is  dark,  and  the  letter'd  hyacinth. 
The  yellow  and  purple  violet,  so  beautifiilly  described  in  the  third  anti- 
strophe  of  the  same  ode.  was  probably  what  we  call  the  heartsease. 
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Thy  signal  wakes  the  vocal  choir, 

When  with  the  sweet  preamble's  *  lingering  lay 

Thy  frame  resumes  its  thrilling  sway. 
The  lanced  lightning^s  everlasting  fire 

Thou  hast  extinguish*d,t  while  by  thee 
On  Jove's  own  sceptre  |  lull*d  the  Feather'd  King 

Forgets  his  awful  ministry, 
And  hai^  from  either  flank  the  drooping  wing : 

▲NnSTBOPHE  I. 

Thou  his  beaked  crest  around 
Hast  pour'd  the  cloud  of  darkness  soft, 

And  o'er  his  beaming  eyeballs  bound 
The  lock  of  thy  sweet  spell :  slumbering  he  sits  aloft 


*  PretmtiU  aweet.  The  word  dutoKac  in  the  original,  denotes  tii 
srmphony  or  introductory  music,  alluded  to  by  a  siimlar  expression  i 
Momer,  0dy§8,  i  L  155,  notloed  by  the  oommentaton,  and  in  Tkeoeri^ 
Idyl  yL  1.  20,  and  IdyL  viii  L  71*  Milton  also  has  ezprasaed  it  wit 
seeming  allusion  to  this  passage  in  his  most  classical  and  beantifi 
manner. 

Then  orown,*d  again  their  golden  karp§  they  took. 
Harps  ever  toned,  that  glittering  by  their  side 
like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  tweet 
Of  charmiqff  gjfw^^honif,  they  vniroduee 
Their  sacred  song^  and  waken  raptures  high. 

Par.  Z^  b.  iiL  L  369. 

VRke  shafts  (KrjXa)  of  music  mentioned  just  afterwards  by  Pindar,  migfi 
possibly  have  presented  imperceptibly  to  the  mind  of  our  divine  ^ 
the  first  hint  that  led  to  this  exquisite  comparison  between  the  hai* 
and  quiver. 

+  Thou  haet  exUngudthed.  The  power  of  music  is  here  represented 
as  capable  of  extinguishinff  the  lightning ;  this,  however,  is  enbcted,  i 
it  should  seem,  by  its  lulling  the  eagle,  the  bearer  of  the  thunder  i 
Jupiter. 

t  On  JiToie  own  scqptre,  Jte,  Pausanias  mentions  a  statue  of  Jnpite 
at  Olympia,  seven  cubits  high,  dedicated  to  him  by  the  people  of  Lsoo 
tium ;  in  its  hands  an  eagle  tmd  the  bolt  of  Jove,  accorcfing  to  the  de 
scription  of  it  by.  the  poets,  lib.  v.  c.  2S.  Whether  this  statue  was  then 
before  Hndar*s  time  does  not  appear ;  Phidias,  however,  who  was  pos 
tenor  to  him,  has  placed  an  eagle  on  the  sceptre  of  his  Jupiter  in  th( 
Olympian  temple,,  probably  fSc^owing  the  master  of  Ivric  poetxy  in  thii 
respect,  as  he  did  Homer  in  the  majesty  of  this  cdtebrated  figme.— 
Potca.  lib.  V.  0. 11. 
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^With  rufSing  plumes  and  heaving  spine 

Quell'd  by  thy  potent  strain.^    The  Anions  Mars 

Aloof  hath  left  the  bristling  spears, 
And  with  thy  soft  mellifluoiis  anodyne 

Soothed  his  relentless  heart ;  for  even 
The  gods  themselves  thy  searching  shaft  subdaes 

By  skill'd  LatoTdesf  aim'd  in  heaven, 
IFramed  in  the  bosom  of  the  swelling  Muse. 

EPODE  I. 

But  those^  wkom  aU-discenung  Jove 
Abides  not,  shudder  at  the  soimd 
The  chaste  Pierian  Damsels  move. 
On  earth  or  in  the  restless  wove^ 

Or  where  in  durance  nndergroand 
The  god*s  presomptuons  foe 
lies,  hundred-headed  Typhon  ;X  whom  the  cave 

Far-&med  by  Tarsus  bred^§  now  stretch'd  bdiow 

*  S^ai/n,  The  word  in  the  original  is  ptiraiaiy  impetn,  the  stroke  of 
the  shafts  of  hamtony,  as  some  inteiprefe  it :  masj  it  not  rather  mean 
impetn  aturarum  tuarum  ?  and  serve  to  explain  what  Virgil  meant  by 
"  vento  "  in  the  line— 

Atque  Ldonii  vento  rota  ccostitit  orhis. — Geo.  it.  1.  484. 
t  LatcideB.    The  son  of  Laton%  the  Greek  patronyndo  for  ApoOo. 
The  reader  will  observe  how  larse  a  portion  of  this  passage  Gray  has 
translated  and  adopted  into  his  oSa  on  the  Progress  of  Poeey. 

X  Tiff>hon,  said  by  Hesiod  to  have  been  the  yoimgeet  son  of  Tartams 
and  the  Eurth. — See  Theogon*  820,  et  «eg.  where  a  description  is  given 
of  this  monster,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  personification  of  a 
burning  mountiun.  Homer  has  placed  the  bed  or  den  of  l^rphon 
in  Ariini: — 

Earth  groan'd  beneath  them,  as  when  thundering  Jove 
On  Typhon  wrecks  his  vengeance  from  above 
Beep-couched  in  Arimi,  and  all  around 
Smites  with  hia  lightning^s  lash  the  quaking  ground. 

iZ.  ii.  785. 
Yirgil,  Ovid,  and  other  Latin  poets  (adopting^  as  Clarke  supposes, 
some  popular  misjunction  of  the  words  dv  'Apifioie),  have  placed  tiie  bed 
of  iVip^o^  ^^  '^  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania  called  Inarimd  (now 
Ischia),  in  the  midst  of  which  there  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  a  vol- 
cano. Pindar,  as  we  see,  followed  and  imitated  by  .^Jschylus  (Prom, 
359—373)  and  Ovid  (Met,  v.  346),  has  chosen  Mount  ^tna  for  this 
demon's  bed  and  prison. 
§  By  Taram,    Thus  also  Hilton,  after  Pindar  and  uSachylus  CProm. 
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Where  Cuina's  beetling  Bea-cliffs*  frown ; 

While  on  his  broad  and  ahaggj  breast 
Sicilia*8  regions  rest, 
And  hoary  MIba,  pillar  of  the  sphere, 
With  her  bleak  snows  through  idl  the  year 
Nursed  in  her  angry  arms,  presses  the  monster  down : 

STROPHE  IL 

Bursting  from  whose  cavem*d  side 
The  living  fountains  waste  their  way 

Of  unapproachable  fire ;  whose  tide 
With  clouds  of  smouldering  fume  bedims  the  sultry  day ; 
Heddening  at  night  th*  inflamed  flood 

Bolls  ofl*  the  lifted  rocks,  and  down  the  steep 

Plunges  beneath  the  bellowing  deep. 
Meanwhile  that  Serpent  t  from  his  dungeon  rude 

Sends  his  dread  flre-spouts  to  the  air, 
Yulcanian  streams  portentous  to  behold ! 

Strange  e*en  the  traveller's  tongue  to  hear 
Of  sights  and  sounds  so  dire  the  tale  unfold ; 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 

How  on  Etna's  burning  base 
Beneath  her  dark  umbrageous  head 

Chain'd  and  immured  the  rugged  place 
Qores  all  his  writhing  bulk,  that  rues  that  restless  bed.:^ 


-  or  l>^hoii,  whom  the  den 


By  ancient  Tarsus  held — Par,  Lost,  b.  i.  200. 
*  CwmcCB  heeding  aea-diffa.     These  clifls  hanging  over  Cuma,  near  the 
promontory  of  Misenum,  are  also  similarly  descried  by  Juvexial : — 

The  cliff  with  uptum'd  eyes  from  Cuma  view'd. — JSctt.  ix.  57. 
Guma  is  not  fiur  from  Inarimd ;  Pindar,  therefore,  by  placing  Tjrphon 
under  Cuma  and  Mount  JStna  also,  has  embodied  Homer's  story  with 
his  own.     Virgil,  giving  l^hon  to  Inarimd,  as  before  observeid,  has 
committed  Enceladus  to  Mount  JStna. — ^n.  liL  578. 

t  That  terperU,     So  also,  on  the  authority  of  Hesiod,  Milton  has 
described  this  strange  monster : — 

Not  l>^hon  huge,  ending  in  snaky  twine. — ffynrn  Naiiv.  226. 
t  That  resUesa  bed,    Virgil  gives  him  the  same  accommodation  at 
Inarimd: — 

Inarimd's  uneasy  couch  of  stone 

By  Jove's  command  on  huge  Typhoeus  thrown. — JBn,  iz.  716. 
Ihooe  who  wish  to  compare  this  noble  description  of  Mount  iEtna  with. 
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Grant  me,  Great  Jove,  thy  smiles  to  know, 

Lord  of  this  moimtain,  whose  high  front  commands 

In  circuit  wide  th'  abundant  lands ; 
Graced  with  whose  name*  the  bordering  state  below 

Shares  its  great  founder's  large  renown. 
By  herald's  voice  at  Pytho's  listening  games 

Declared ;  while  Hiero's  chariot-crown, 
A  monarch's  meed,  th'  inspiring  note  proclaims. 


EPODE  II. 

From  heaven  a  fresh  propitious  gale 

With  ardent  prayer  the  seaman  craves, 
To  wing  with  speed  his  parting  sail ; 
While  Hope  a  prosperous  course  foretells 
From  that  good  presage  o'er  the  waves : 
Thus  blest  with  omen  fair 
Of  earliest  fame,  while  ^Etna's  realm  excels, 
The  Muse  her  future  glories  shall  declare ; 
Her  gorgeous  feasts,  her  coursers  proud, 

Her  choirs  to  chant  the  victor's  lay — 
O  thou,  whose  radiant  sway 
Delos  and  Lycia  rules  ;t  whose  haunt  is  still 
The  mount  that  pours  Castalia's  rill ; 
Accept  thy  suppliant's  prayer;  her  streets  with  heroes  crowd. 


those  of  other  poets,  none  of  whom  have  equalled  it,  are  referred  to 
Georg.  1  473;  Mn.  iii.  577;  Lucr.  lib.  vi.  683 ;  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  v.  346; 
and  Gray's  Latin  Fragment  on  Mount  Gaums,  a  mountain  produced  by 
volcanic  means  in  a  single  night. 

*  Graced  wUh  whose  naine;  alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  Hiero's 
having  given  the  name  of  ^tna  to  Catana.  It  appears  by  this  passage 
that  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  on  his  victory  at  the  Pythian 
Games  as  an  ^tnaean.  This  vanity,  however,  was  of  short  duration, 
the  original  Catanians  having  returned  after  his  death,  demolished  his 
sepulchre,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants  who  had  supplanted  them. — 
Stra,  Hb.  vi.  411,  412. 

+  Ddos  and  Lycia  rides.  Apollo's  supposed  birth  in  the  island  of 
Delos,  and  his  temple  and  worship  there,  are  well  known.  How  he 
acquired  the  name  of  Lycian  is  not  settled,  whether  fiom  his  being 
worshipped  in  Lycia,  a  nation  of  celebrated  archers  in  Asia  Minor,  so 
called  from  Lycius,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  settled  there  (Paus.  lib.  i. 
c  19);  or  from  his  being  worshipped  as  the  destroyer,  \vkuv,  of  wolves; 
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STROPHE  in. 

Qood  the  gods  alone  dispense ; 
All  arts,  all  woorth  from  thein  we  trace ; 

And  Wit,  and  Might,  and  Eloqneaoe 
Are  but  the  gifts  diyine  of  boonteous  Nature's  grace. 
But  thou  this  prince's  praise  to  sing 

Intent,  as  some  the  brazen  javelin  wield,* 

Urge  not  thy  song  beside  the  field, 
But  forward  far,  where  riYals  ne'er  can  fling. 

Unchanging  Fortune's  golden  shower^ 
With  Yirtue's  goodlier  boon,  the  cloudless  mind. 

Time  on  his  state  benignant  pour. 
And  calm  Oblivion  shade  the  toils  behind. 


ANTISTBOPHE  m. 

Still  shall  Memory's  roUs  attest 
The  wars  he  waged,  the  fields  he  won. 

While  patient  bravery  nerved  his  breast ; 
What  honours  sent  from  heaven  around  their  temples  shone, 

or  from  the  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  him  under  that  title  I7 
Danalis  at  Argos  {Paiu.  lib.  ii.  c.  19) ;  or  from  his  being  considered  as 
the  god  of  light  (\vKii,  lux,  dilnculmu),  as  Mr.  Blomfield  thinks,  jEsd- 
Eirro.  gloss.  1S6.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  adopt  the  first  of  these 
suggestions,  following  Horace,  the  safest  expositor  of  Pindar,  who  seeios 
to  have  had  this  passage  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  following  sUm 
where  all  the  titles  here  given  to  this  deity  are  introduced : 

He  in  OaeUilia^t  fountain  &ir, 
Apollo,  laves  his  flowing  hair. 
His  Patara's  Lpcian  forest  loves, 
His  natal  isle  and  Delicm  groves. 

JTbr.  b.  iii.  ode  4. 

*  The  brazen  javelin  wieHd.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  exercise  ct 
throwing  the  javelin  at  the  games,  where  he  who  threw  the  &rthea''' 
was  the  winner,  provided  that  it  did  not  pass  the  lateral  lines  on  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  to  which  the  field  of  contest  was  confined.  T^ 
was  practised  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  and,  aocordiog  ^ 
^ifl  testhnony,  at  the  funeral  of  Patrodus. — H.  xvi.  £189 ;  -r-riii.  886. 
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By  Gredan  band  ne'er  plndc'd  before, 

To  crown  tbeir  wealtb  a  glmous  diad^aoi.* 
His  daanUees  mind  witb  pangs  extreme, 

Thongb  raek'dy  war*s  toil,  like  Pbiloctetes,t  bore  : 


*  A  gloriaua  diadem.  The  SyracoaiaDS,  aa  West  informa  us,  conferred 
>y  one  decree  the  throne  of  Syracuse  on  Grelon,  and  his  brothers  Hiero 
ind  Thrasybulus.  Diodorus,  however,  says,  that  after  Gelon's  celebrated 
victory  over  the  CSarthaginians  at  Himera,  he  prepared  to  assist  the 
Gi-reeks  against  the  Paraians ;  bat  being  infonned  of  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  and  the  consequent  retreat  of  the  invaders^  he  summoned  his  men 
in  arms  to  an  assemblv,  at  which  he  himself  appeared  unarmed,  and 
gave  them  an  account  of  his  past  conduct,  with  which  they  were  so  gra- 
tified that  they  unanimously  procliumed  him  their  benefiEKstor,  their 
saviour,  and  their  king. — Diiod,  Sie.  lib.  xi,  c.  26. 

i*  PhUoctetes,    He  was  the  son  of  Paean,  a  native  of  MeUboea,  and  the 
friend  of  Hercules,  who  gave  him  his  arrows  at  his  death,  without  which 
the  Delphic  Oracle  pronounced  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken.    He 
commanded  seven  slupe  in  the  Trojan  war,  but  receiving  from  one  of 
the  arrows  a  wound  in  his  loot,  whidi  was  tiiougfat  incurable,  remained 
at  Lemnos  till  the  last  year  <tf  tiie  war ;  when  the  Grecian  chie&,  having 
been  instructed  by  the  oracle,  brought  him  from  Lemnos  to  the  Trojan 
plain,  where  he  was  cured  by  Ma<£aon,  and  contributed  to  the  capture 
of  that  <Atj.—IL  ii.  718 ;  Soph.  Philoct. ;  Ov,  Met.  xiii.  401.     Our  poet 
has  likened  Hiero  to  Philoctetes,  whom  he  resembled  not  in  the  nature 
of  his  malady,  which  was  the  stone,  but  in  the  drcumstanoe  of  his 
having,  when  afflicted  with  it,  gone  into  the  field  of  battle,  and  over- 
come the  enemy.    The  allusion  to  Philoctetes  still  appears  remote  ;  it 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  may  be  thus  accounted  for.     AnaxilaUs, 
king  of  the  Bbegians,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Italy,  having  (as  the  Scho- 
liast teUs  us)  tl^eatened  to  attack  the  Locrians,  the  latter  applied  to 
Hiero,  by  whose  interference  (as  we  learn  from  the  Pythian  ode  ii. 
p.  L),  the  project  was  abandoned.     To  this  circumstance  Pindar  alludes 
in  the  next  two  lines,  and  was  thereby  reminded  of  Philoctetes ;  for 
these  Locrians,  according  to  Virgil,  had  settled  in  Calabria ;  where 
Philoctetes  landed  after  the  &11  of  Troy,  and  built  the  little  citv  of 
Petilia.    We  shall  remember  that  the  prophet  Helenus,  being  consulted 
by  Mneaa  as  to  his  future  course,  enjoins  him  to  avoid  the  coast  of  Italy 
opposite  Epirus,  and  gives  the  following  reasons  : — 

Shun  the  dread  walls  with  Greeks  malignant  fill'd  ; 
Narycia's  ramparts  there  the  LocrianM  biuld  ; 
There  stem  Idomeneus  with  Lyctian  lines 
Holds  in  close  siege  the  rustic  Salentines  ; 
There  humbly  rear'd  by  Mdibosan  bands 
On  PhUoctetea*  wall  PeHlia  stands.— .dPn.  iii.  402. 
s2 
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Princes  his  aid  with  flatteiy  sought, 
And  wooed,  by  Fortune  press*d,  his  saying  power. 

'Twas  thus  th'  Hellenian  heroes  brought 
From  Lemnian  rocks,  in  Troy^s  disastrous  hour, 

EPODB  m. 

Psean's  brave  son,  with  wasting  wound, 

Though  weak  and  worn,  whose  flEital  bow 
Bazed  Priam's  Ilion  to  the  ground. 
He  closed  the  lingering  toils  of  Greece, 

With  powerless  frame  advancing  slow  ; 
For  such  was  Fate's  decree. 
Thus  may  some  healing  god  henceforth  increase 
Great  Hiero's  weal,  and  Opportunity* 
Wait  on  his  wish ! — For  young  Dinomenest 

Wake  now,  my  Muse,  thy  cheering  lyre. 
And  sing  the  conquering  sire ; 
By  sire  like  him  quadrigal  chaplets  won. 
Grieve  not,  I  ween,  th'  aspiring  son ; 
Wake,  then,  for  Etna's  king  thy  grateful  minstrelsieB. 

STEOPHE  IV. 

Blest  with  freedom,  heav'n  bestow'd, 
For  him  sage  EEiero  plann'd  the  place, 

And  building  on  th'  Hyllsean  code  J  i 

Founded  their  polity.     The  free  Pamphylian  race,  ' 

*  Opportfumty.  Pindar  often  dweUs  on  the  importance  of  opportanity. 
called  Kaipdc  by  the  Greeks,  Olymp.  ode  ii.  antistr.  iii.  There  was  rd 
altar  to  this  deity  at  the  entrance  of  the  Olympic  stadium,  which  he  no  , 
doubt  had  often  seen ;  and  it  is  called  by  Ion,  a  Chian  poet,  the 
youngest  of  the  sons  of  Jupiter. — Paus.  lib.  v.  c.  14  ;  Pyth.  ode  it. 
antistr.  xiii.  ;  Pyth.  ode  ix.  str.  iv.  To  which  let  me  add  the  imputation, 
which  Shakspeare  has  so  justly  cast  upon  this  divinity. 
O  Opportunity,  thy  guilt  is  c^eat ! 

Tns  thou,  that  executest  the  traitor's  treason  : 
Thou  sett'st  the  wolf,  where  he  the  lamb  may  get : 
Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  point'st  the  season ; 
'Tis  thou  that  spum'st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason ; 
And  in  thy  shadowy  cell,  where  none  may  spy  her, 
Sits  Sin,  to  seize  the  souls,  that  wander  by  her. — Tarqui.  and  Lwr. 
t  T<mig  Dinomenes.    The  son  of  Hiero,  named  after  his  grandfather, 
and,  as  it  appears  from  the  Scholiast,  appointed  as  prefect,  or  viceroy  of 
uEtna. 
t  Th*  HyllcBOM  code.  Hyllus  was  the  son  of  Hercules,  by  Melitfe,  who. 
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TVom  great  Alcides  sprung,  that  dwell 

On  the  green  skirts  of  high  Tajgetus, 
Still  hold  th'  ^gimian  law,  the  Dorian  use. 

They  from  the  cliffs  of  Pindus  issuing  fell 
On  sack'd  Amyclse's  prosperous  plain, 

"By  whose  famed  border  the  Tyndarean  host 
Their  milk-white  steeds  illustrious  train  ; 

Such  martial  sires  the  tribes  of  ^tna  boast. 


ANTISTROPHE   IT. 

Mighty  Jove,  to  those,  that  live 
By  fruitful  Amena's*  murmuring  tide, 

Subjects  and  prince,  like  freedom  give, 
IBy  Truth's  unerring  rule  their  faultless  course  to  guide. 
Inspired  by  thee,  by  practice  sage. 

His  son's,  his  people's  steps  the  sire  shall  lead 
The  tranquil  paths  of  Peace  to  tread. 
Bid,  son  of  Saturn,  the  Phoenicians' t  rage 

after  the  death  of  HerculeB,  being  driven  by  Eurytheus  from  the  Pelo- 
ponneae  with  the  other  descendants  of  his  &ther,  retired  to  Attica ; 
from  whence  having  afterwards  made  an  incursion  into  the  Peloponnese, 
he  was  killed  by  Echemns  of  Tegea  (probably  the  same  who  conquered 
in  the  game  of  wrestling  at  the  first  Olympiad  {Olyrap,  ode  x.  stro.  iv.), 
in  single  combat  and  buried  at  Athens. — ApoU,  lUwd,  lib.  iv.  589  ; 
Pau8,  lib.  i.  c.  41.     On  that  event  the  remainder  of  the  Heraclidie 
again  left  the  Peloponnese,   and  settled  among  the  Dorians,  under 
^gimius,  and  his  son  Pamphylus,  near  Pindus  and  Mount  j^ta.    From 
thence  they  made  a  second  incursion  into  the  Peloponnese,  seized  Amyclse 
near  Sparta,  and  finally  settled  themselves  under  the  directions  of  the 
Delphic  Oracle,  in  Laconia  and  Messenia  at  the  base  of  Mount  Taygetus 
{Pyth,  ode  v.  stro.  iii.) ;  from  whence  the  town  of  ^tna  was  colonized. 
Taygetus  is  a  very  lofty  mountain,  and  almost  perpendicular  on  the 
eastern  side,  stretching  northward  from  the  Gulf  of  Tsnarus,  to  the 
Arcadian  mountains,  and  forming  with  the  rocks  and  glens  about  it,  the 
most  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery  in  Greece. — Strct,  lib.  viii.  p. 
557 ;  DodAO,  Trav,  vol.  ii.  409,  410.    The  descendants  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, who  were  bom  at  Amycla,  settled  in  the  Argive  territory,  and 
consequently  had  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidss  for  their  neighbours. 
*  Amena  was  a  river  of  Sicily,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  town  of 
,      ^tna  stood. 

t  The  Phosnicicm^,  the  Carthaginians,  defeated  by  Grelon,  at  Himera, 
in  a  great  battle  ;  as  the  Tuscans  were  afterwards  near  Cuma  by  Hiero, 
who  took  the  part  of  the  Cumaeans.  This  is  another  instance  in  which 
Hiero  is  made  a  partaker  in  the  &me  of  G^lon. 
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In  calm  domestic  arts  sabside^ 
Yon  Tuscan  Tout  remember  in  retreat 

Their  comrade's  groans  on  Cunue's  tide, 
With  tamish'd  ensigns  strew'd  and  foundering  fleet 

£PODE  IV. 

Such  was  the  irild  promiscuous  wreck 
Wrought  by  the  Syracusian  stroke, 
Whose  captain  from  the  towering  deck 
Dash'd  to  the  deep  their  vanquish'd  throng, 

And  knapp'd  in  twain  the  barbarous  yoke. 
When  Athens  asks  my  praise, 
From  Salamis*  Til  date  the  swelling  song ; 

Cithseron's*  field  the  Spartan's  fame  shall  raise, 
Where  Persia's  boasted  archery  t  fell : 

But  when,  Dinomenes,  the  lyre 
Thy  conquering  sons  J  inspire, 
Oh,  then,  from  "FTim era's  banks  the  gHttering  bough 
m  pluck  to  plant  on  Virtue's  brow. 
And  bid  those  echoing  shores  their  foes'  disasters  telL 

*  Salamu.  Oi^aran's  field.  The  battles  of  fiaUmis,  in  whi<^  tiie  - 
AJhiwimTis,  uad  of  Plataaa,  near  Moimt  dtkaeitm,  in  which  the  ^^rtsns 
-were  so  much  distinguished. 

t  ParMt  bocuted  atdtery.  So  JEfiAjhM  eaUs  thisTietcny  roioSajivw 
"Apiyv.— JPerwB,  88. 

%  Thy  conquering  sons  ;  Gdkm  and  Hiero,  the  sons  of  Dinomenes.  It 
seems  from  this  passage  as  if  Hiero  had  served  imder  G«]on,  in  the 
battle  of  Himera  agamst  the  Carthaginians.  Diodorns  tells  ns  that 
Hamilcar,  having  lost  in  a  storm  (not  in  a  sea-fight),  his  horse  and 
chariots,  landed  at  Panormas,  refreshed  his  men,  repaired  his  fleet,  and 
proceeded,  the  latter  accompanying  him,  to  the  siege  of  Himera.  H» 
there  encamped  his  land-forces,  drew  his  long  ^pe  on  shore,  and  forti- 
fied them  ifiih  a  deep  ditch  and  a  woodoi  rampart,  and  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  town.  Upon  this,  Theron,  the  governor  of 
Himera,  sent  in  his  alarm  to  Gelon,  who  marched  immediate  by  land 
to  his  assistance  with  j^  thtmscmd  horse  and/^  thousand  foot ;  and  by 
an  admirable  stratagem,  of  which  the  historian  gives  a  most  interesting 
aooonnt,  contrived  to  send  a  division  of  his  horse,  pretending  to  be  Seli- 
nuntian  allies,  within  the  wooden  rampart  of  the  enemy,  surprised  and 
killed  Hamilcar,  set  fire  to  the  fleet,  and  slew  or  took  prisoners  aU  the 
Carthaginians,  except  some  who,  crowding  into  twenty  of  the  long 
ships,  that  could  not  be  drawn  on  diore,  made  th^r  escape  and  ibun- 
den»d  in  a  storm.  It  is  the  battle  of  Himera,  and  that  only,  which 
Pindar  has  compared  to  those  of  Salamis  and  Platsea ;  conformably 
with  which  Diodorus  himself  tells  as,  that  "many  historians  paragon 
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STBOFHE  y 

Wonldst  thou  foil  the  censurer's  sneer, 
hj  copious  theme  in  narrowest  pale 

Confine ;  nor  pall  th'  impatient  ear 
hat  throbs  for  fresh  delights,  and  loathes  the  lengthening 
tale. 
With  forced  applause,  with  grief  profound, 
The  vulgar  audience  listens  to  the  lays 
That  swell  the  prosperous  stranger's  praise  : 
Yet  since  the  flatterer  Envy's  deadliest  wound 
Pains  not  the  brave  like  Pity's  tear, 
Cling  thou  to  Good ;  thy  vessel's  martial  throng 

With  the  sure  helm  of  Justice  steer 
And  on  Truth's  anvil  steel  thy  guarded  tongue  ; 

ANTISTBOPHE  V. 

Sparks  of  mischief  struck  from  thee 
Spread  fiax  and  wide  th'  authentic  flame  : 

Thousands  observe  thy  sovereignty ; 
A  thousand  listening  ears  bear  witness  to  thy  shame. 
If  yet  Fame's  dulcet  voice  to  hear 

Thou  long'st,  still  crown'd  to  stand  at  Virtue's  post, 
Oh  !  shrink  not  from  the  worthless  cost  j 
But,  hke  a  brave  and  liberal  captain,  spare 
Thy  spreading  canvass  to  the  wind. 
Trust  not,  my  friend,  to  Flattery's  ill-bought  breath  :* 

Glory,  whose  living  lamp  behind 
Departed  mortals  gilds  the  ahriae  of  death, 

the  battle  of  Himera  to  that  of  the  Grecians  at  Platsea,  and  the  strata- 
gem of  Grdon  to  the  counsels  of  Themistocles/'  who  planned,  as  we  all 
kDow,  and  gained  the  victory  at  flahvmis — See  DiocL  Sic.  lib.  xi.  cc.  20, 
21,  22,  23.  We  are  told  that  Gelon,  after  this  battle,  sent  to  the  Del- 
pbio  Temi^  of  Apollo  a  golden  tripod,  worth  sixteen  talents  (Diod.  Sic, 
lib.  xi.  c.  3S) ;  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  offering  mentioiied 
by  Pansanias  was  transmitted  on  the  sazBe  great  oocasioii  to  the  treasury 
at  Olympia  ? 

*  To  FUnttery't  iU-hought  hreath.  I  have  followed  Heyne  and  Damm 
in  this  translation  of  kkpdemv  €vTpavi\otc ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  dear 
that  the  poet  did  mean  to  say,  "  Don't  be  deluded  by  the  fudnationB  of 
gain,"  as  Benedict  ipton>ret8  it. 
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EPODK  V. 

Bids  BjAtor/s  pomp  on  Goodness  wait ; 

And  rouses  the  rewarding  strain 
To  sound  the  triumphs  of  the  great. 
Still  Croesus*  lives  for  kindness  blest : 

On  Phalaris,t  whose  remoi-seless  reign 
The  bull  and  torturing  fire 
Upheld,  the  curses  of  all  ages  rest : 

Him  nor  the  festive  band,  nor  cheering  lyre, 
Nor  youths  in  sweet  communion  joined 

With  fond  remembrance  hail  1 — ^Above 
The  goodliest  gifts  of  Jove 
Fortujie  the  first,  Fame  claims  the  second,  place  ; 
The  man  whose  grasp,  whose  filled  embrace 
Both  Fame  and   Fortune  holds,  life's  noblest  crown 
twined. 


ODE  II. 

TO  THE   SAME   HIERO, 

Victor  in  the  Chariot-race.  J 

STROPHE   I, 

Great  Syracuse,  the  splendid  shrine 

Of  battle-breathing  Mars, 
Nurse  of  illustrious  chiefs  divine, 

And  steeds  that  pant  for  iron  wars  ! 

*  Croesw,  the  celebrated  king  of  Lydia,  the  patron  and  fiiend  of  Solon. 
distinguished  not  more  for  his  immense  wealth  than  for  his  kindness  and 
liberality. 

t  PhcUaris,  a  tyrant  of  Affrigentum,  who  tortured  his  victims  by  in- 
<!lo8ing  them  in  a  brazen  bull  heated  for  the  purpose ;  and  in  which  he 
was  himself  destroyed  by  his  indignant  people. 

X  The  commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  games  at  which  this 
victory  was  won,  except  that  it  was  not  at  the  Pythian;  it  being  referred 
by  different  persons  to  the  Olympic,  the  Kemean,  and  the  Panatheiu^c ; 
to  which  fieyne  doubtingly  adds  tiie  Isthmian,  the  statues  of  Diana, 
-  Mercury,  and  Neptune,  who  are  all  mentioned  in  the  first  antistropbe, 
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To  thee,  from  glorious  Thebes,  my  strain  I  bear, 
The  conquering  chariot's  harbinger  ; 
h.exrein  with  fourfold  team,  that  shook  the   thundering 
plain. 

Thy  Hiero  won  the  dazzling  bndd, 
acl  crown'd  Ortygia  in  her  humid  fane. 

Seat  of  the  watery  Dian  ;*  by  whose  aid 
AVith  glittering  rein  and  lenient  hand  he  broke 
His  youthful  coursers  to  the  yoke. 

AiniSTROPHE   I. 

For  ofb  the  vir^  Queen,  that  aims 

The  silver  shafts  of  light, 
Oft  Mercury  guardian  of  the  games + 

Plies  with  prompt  hands  the  trappings  bright ; 


eing  in  the  Isihmian  temple  (Pans.  lib.  ii.  c.  2) ;  but  be  ftnswers  this 
apposition  by  remarking,  as  another  reason  why  the  poet  might  have 
itrodnced  them,  that  Neptune  was  the  god  of  horses.  Mercury  of  games, 
nd  Diana  worshipped  at  Ortygia.  Of  course  no  reason  can  be  given 
fhy  this  is  classed  among  the  J^thian  Odes. 

*  Ortygia,  teai  of  the  watery  Dian.  There  were  three  places  called 
)rtygia,  each  connected  with  Diana  ;  in  one  of  which  she  is  stated  by 
UfiPerent  authors  to  have  been  bom.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Isle  of 
Oelos,  called  anciently  Ortygia,  as  in  Virgil :  Linquimus  OrtygisB  portus 
^^n.  iii.  124) ;  the  second  was  a  beautiAil  grove,  near  the  Temple  of 
EpbesuB,  where  the  goddess  was  said  to  have  been  bom  of  Latona,  and 
to  have  been  nursed  by  Ortyg^,  from  whom  the  grove  was  named. — 
Stra,  lib.  xiv.  947,  948.  Callimachus  refers  Apollo's  nativity  to  Delos, 
but  says  nothing  of  Diana's.  Homer  describes  Latona  as  having  pro- 
duced Diana  and  Apollo, 

Her  in  Ortygia,  him  in  rocky  Delos. — Bynvn.  Apol,  14, 
From  which  passage  it  is  plain  that  Homer  did  not  consider  Delos  as  the 
birthplace  of  Diana  ;  but  whether  he  meant  the  Ephesian  or  Syracusian 
Ortygia,  does  not  appear.  The  goddess  had  certainly  a  temple  in  the 
latter  place,  which  being  called  in  the  first  Nemean  Ode  dtfiviov 
'Apri/itJoc  and  AaKov  Kaaiyvrira^  the  bed  of  Diana,  and  the  sister  of 
Delos  (anciently  Ortygia),  was,  as  the  Scholiast  on  that  passage  says,  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  birthplace  of  that  goddess,  and  might  have  been 
by  Pindar  annexing  in  his  manner  the  &ble  to  the  name. 

t  At  the  entrance  to  the  Olympic  Stadium  there  was  an  altar  to 
Mercury  by  this  title,  *Bpfiov  ivayutviov,  whose  statues  were  nume- 
rous by  the  sides  of  the  roads  in  that  district :  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Alpheius^  there  was  a  grove  and  temple  of  Diana  (CkandteTf  vol.  ii. 
323),  which  will  account  for  the  union  of  tbese  two  deities  in  this  ode. 
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When  to  tLe  bnmish'd  car  lie  jcmis  the  qieed. 
The  vigour  of  the  rein-led  steed. 
And  calls  the  wide-domain'd  and  trident-sceptred  god* 

The  tunefol  strain,  £sdr  Virtue's  meed 
Others  on  other  monarchs  have  bestow'd  ^ 

As  oft  the  Cyprian  minstrels  wake  the  reed 
For  Cinjras  *  (whom  Fh<Bbus  golden-trcss'd 
With  pure  celestial  love  cajess'd, 

EPODE   I. 

And  Yenus  made  her  priest  and  paramour)  ; 
Such  strain  to  thee  for  favour  found 
Each  grateful  heart  shall  pour, 
Son  of  Dinomenes !  mark  how,  thy  praise  to  sound. 
Seated  before  her  pelixseful  cot, 

The  Locrian  damsel  +  trolls  her  lay, 
With  looks  secure,  her  fears  forgot. 

And  foe£^  thy  power  hath  &own'd  away. 
That  moral  to  mankind, 
As  story  tells,  by  heaven  enjoin'd. 
Round  on  his  restless  wheel  for  ever  roU'd 
With  warning  voice  Ixion  j:  told, 

**  With  warm  returns  of  gratitude 
•*  Requite  the  bounties  of  the  good" 

*  Cin/yras,  He  was  a  king  of  the  island  of  Cyproe,  the  son  (aooord- 
ing  to  the  Scholiast)  of  Paphos  and  Apollo,  and  the  high  priest  in  the 
Temple  of  Vernis,  which  he  is  said  to  have  erected.  To  acoonnt  for  this 
abrapt  introduction  of  the  name  of  Oinyras,  the  Scholiast  says,  that 
Dinomenes,  the  £etther  of  Hiero,  derived  his  origin  from  Cyprus,  and 
had  introduced  frbm  thence  the  worsMp  of  that  goddess  into  Sicily. 

f  The  Loeria/a  domhad.  This  alludes  to  the  security  which  Hiero  had 
conferred  upon  the  Locrian  inhabitants  of  Calabria,  by  deterring  Anaxi- 
laiis,  king  of  Bhegium,  from  hostilities,  which  he  had  threatened  to 
commence  against  uiem. 

t  This  account  of  the  punishment  of  Ixion  is  familiar  to  the  reader. 
His  history,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  is,  that  having  married  Dia,  the 
daughter  of  De'ioneus,  king  of  Phocis,  and  being  compelled  by  his  father- 
in-law,  who  ought  to  have  given  a  dowry  with  her,  to  pay  him  one 
instead,  invited  him  as  to  a.  liquet,  and  threw  him  into  a  pit,  which  he 
had  filled  with  fire  for  the  puipose.  The  rest  of  the  gods  having  turned 
against  him  for  this  murder,  Jupiter,  in  pity  for  him  (as  the  Scholiast 
says,  but  enamoured  of  his  wife  Dia^  on  whom  he  begot  Hritho^,  as 
Homer  tells  us,  II,  ziv.  31 7)/(' absolved  him  from  the  crime,  and  took 
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STROPHE  n. 

Fatally  learnt !     A  life  of  bliss 

"With  Saturn's  sons  lie  led ; 
"WTiose  heavenly  friendship  used  amiss  * 
To  madness  fired  his  impious  head  : 
What  time  the  matchless  consort  of  high  Jove 
He  tried,  by  blind  presumptuous  love 
To  that  wild  outrage  moved.     Full  soon  the  just  return 

A  strange  unpractised  pain  he  bore, 
Two  bold  misdeeds  condemn*d  at  once  to  mourn  : 
For  he,  a  hero  deem*d,  with  kindred  gore 
His  hands  had  stain'd,  and  first  by  fraud  designed 
The  foulest  murder  of  his  kind ; 

ANTISTBOPHE  n. 

He  to  the  se(a*et  bower  unseen, 
Jove's  genial  chamber,  stole, 
And  tempted  ihete  the  eternal  Queen — 
O,  could  man's  wit  his  wish  control, 
His  true  dimensioiis  learn  !t     A  host  of  woes 
Unlicensed  Lust's  indulgence  knows  ! 

him  up  to  heaven,  where  Ixion  in  return,  attempted  the  chastity  of 
Juno,  and  was  pimished  for  his  alleged  ingratitude  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  Homer  (probably  for  the  reason  above  mentioned) 
makes  no  mention  of  Ixion  in  hisacoountof  the  great  delinquents  in  the 
shades  below.  Yu'gil  confirms  Pindar'a  story  in  the  fourth  Creorgic, 
where  he  describes  the  music  of  Orpheus, 

And  at  his  strain  Ixion's  wheel  stood  still. — ^1.  484. 

It  is^  however,  observable,  that  in  the  sixth  JBneid,  L  601,  fte.,  the 
same  poet  has  assigned  to  Ixioa  all  the  different  punishments  by  others 
accumidated  upon  Tantalus. 

*  A  gimilar  sentiment  with  regard  to  Tantaku  wUl  be  finmd  in 
Olymp.  ode  L  ep.  ii. 

t  Mis  true  dimensions  leai'n :  imitated  by  Heraoe — 

Wonldst  tiiou  live  well  ?  thy  true  dimensionB  find, 

The  gauge  and  measure  of  tiiy  means  and  mind. — JSjp,  h  i.  7. 

And  Juvenal — 

la  all  thou  dost,  thy  first  thy  least  coneero, 

The  measure  of  thyself,  thy  limits  learn. — Sat,  xi.  86. 
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Witness  this  thongbtless  dupe,  that  wooed  a -shadowy  dooi 

And  made  th*  enchanting  cheat  his  hride : 
FaiTi  heavenly  fair,  like  Saturn's  daughter  proud, 

Look*d  the  bright  form  his  baseness  to  deride ; 
So  well  Jove's  art  had  wrought  the  flattering  bane. — 
Now  in  his  quadri-radiate  chain, 

EFODE   II. 

(Back  self-devised)  *  inextricably  bound 
He  with  stretch*d  limbs  and  doleful  cry. 

Deals  his  sad  precept  round. 
Meanwhile  with  love  imblest  that  air-drawn  effigy 
In  solitude  her  single  birth 

Monstrous  produced  :  the  giticeless  child 
No  reverence  found  in  heaven  or  earth. 

Now  "  Centaur  "  t  named,  with  passion  wild 
The  mateless  male  assails 
Magnesian  mares  in  Pelion*s  vales : 
Whence  sprung  th'  unnatural  breed,  whose  wondrous  kind 
Their  parents*  twofold  form  combined ; 

The  dam  their  baser  parts  confessed,  i 

The  statelier  ^Either  crown'd  the  crest.  ! 

STROPHE  III. 

Thus  to  perfection  J  God  could  bring 

Whatever  his  will  designed — 
God,  that  o'ertakes  the  eagle's  wing 
And  leaves  the  dolphin's  haste  behind 
In  the  mid  sea ;  whose  chastening  hand  hath  bow'd 
The  lofty  spirit  of  the  proud, 

*  Jitu^  8df 'devised.  It  was  part  of  Jxion's  punisliinent  to  make  the 
engine  of  his  own  torture,  a  wheel  with  four  spokes,  on  which  his  limbs 
were  stretched. 

t  Ceniaur,  It  is  evident  that  Pindar  did  not  regard  this  issue  of 
Ixion  and  tiie  cloud  as  that  biform  animal,  which  we  «dl  a  Centaur,  but 
the  mixed  species  which  he  produced. 

X  Tlitu  to  perfectioTif  Jsc,  The  sentiments  contained  in  this  and  the 
six  following  lines,  are  so  much  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  so  little  to  be  expected  in  this  place,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  from  whence  this  poet  borrowed  them,  or  how  he  could  have 
fidlen  accidentally  on  so  close  an  imitation.  See  also  the  fourth  epode 
of  this  ode. 
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.nd  given  to  modest  worth  th'  imperishable  crown- 
But  here  th'  i]n8eeml7  tale  *  we  dose, 
^am'd  by  th*  example  past  aad  ill  renown 

Of  stanred  Archilochus,  whose  verse  morose, 
Whose  malice  was  his  feast.  The  stores  be  mine 
Of  wealth  and  genius  to  combine. 

AimSTROPHE  III. 

The  first  kind  Fortune's  gifts  afford 

Thy  liberal  hand  aroimd 
Largely  to  lavish,  sovereign  Lord 

Of  states  and  hosts  with  glory  crowned. 
He  that  from  ages  past  asssumes  to  name, 
From  all  the  flower  of  Greece,  in  fiune, 
Honours,  possessions,  power,  a  prince  surpassing  thee, 
Yaimts  with  false  heart  and  idle  tongue. — 
O  !  for  a  bark  t  upon  the  boundless  sea 

To  range  at  large,  when  Virtue  swells  my  soug, 
And  spread,  if  bravery  be  the  boast  of  youth. 
Thy  glory  from  the  strain  of  Truth  : 

EPODE  III. 

She  saw  j:  the  band  to  thee,  the  squadron  yield, 
And  thy  green  arm  from  manhood  tear 

The  trophies  of  the  field. 
Unrisk'd,  unbounded  praise  thy  sager  counsels  share  : 
All  forms  of  &me  thy  deeds  attend ; 
Hail  to  thy  greatness !  o'er  the  sea 
Like  rich  Phoenician  stores  §  I  send 

My  freight  of  eulogies  for  thee. 
Accept  with  &vouring  eye 
Our  rich  Castorean  minstrelsy  :  || 

*  TV  unseemly  tale.  See  Olymp,  ode  i.  ep.  ii.,  where  KUKayopatQ  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  KOKayopiav  is  here. 

+  0/  for  a  bark,  Jsc,     See  Olymp.  ode  xiii.  stro.  iii.  1.  3, 

:J:  She  saw,  <kc.  This  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  exploits  performed 
by  Hiero  when  under  the  command  of  Gelon. 

§  Phcenidan  stores.  The  Scholiast  supposes  that  Pindar  meant  to 
hint  that  he  expected,  like  a  Phcenician  merchant,  to  make  a  profit  by 
his  poetical  consignment. 

II  Caslorean  minstrelsy.  Why  Pindar  calls  this  Castorean,  or  what  he 
means  by  the  expression,  the  commentators  do  not  inform  us.  Some 
8ap|)0Be  it  to  mean  a  war-song,  or  measure  invented  by,  or  for  Castor ; 
others  a  song  accompanying  the  dance  in  armour :  I  rather  think,  on 
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Toaeh'd  on  th'  /RnWm  chord  its  notes  irill  fire 

With  raptures  high  the  sev'n-toned  lyre. 
But  praise  on  Apes*  let  boys  bestow. 
Keep  tboa  the  eoone  thy  -virtnes  know  : 

BEEOPHB  IT. 

Thus  wisest  Bhadamanthust  won 

The  reverence  of  mankind  ; 
The  fruits  of  conscience  all  his  own ; 
No  flattering  falsehood  lured  his  mind  ; 
Wherewith,  the  sufferer's  and  the  listener's  bane. 
Weak  ears  intriguing  whisperers  gain, 
Detraction's  pilfering  priests,  that  Hve  on  calumnies, 

Pilching  like  foxes  in  the  dark — 
Yet  what  the  gain  their  treacherous  trade  supplies  ? 

Like  the  dull  net  X  flung  from  the  seaman's  bark, 
They  drudge  beneath  the  deep,  while  o'er  the  tide 
My  buoyant  corks  untamish'd  ride. 

A2rTISTB0PHE  IV. 

No  hold  the  slanderer's  word  can  take 

On  Virtue's  generous  heart : 
Yet  &wning,  flattering  all,  they  make 
The  mischief,  that  siutaius  their  art 
Boldness  like  theirs  I  boast  not,  to  my  friend 
Most  friendly ;  to  my  foes  constndn'd 

comparing  this  passage  with  the  first  epode  of  the  first  Isthmian,  that  it 
means  only  a  song  in  honour  of  the  victor  in  the  chariot-race,  such  as 
was  sung  for  Castor. 

*  The  remainder  of  this  ode  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Baiodiylides,  a 
contemporary  poet,  who  envied  Pindar,  and  who  had  calumniated  him 
to  Hiero,  who  was  at  war  with  Theron,  the  &ther  of  Thraaydseus,  Pin- 
dar's friend.  What  reliance,  however,  we  can  place  on  the  Scholiast, 
whose  account  this  is,  and  who  in  his  note  on  1.  97,  describes  Bacchylides 
as  a  person  who  always  traduced  Hiero,  and  in  his  note  on  L  131,  as  a 
person  who  was  in  great  esteem  with  Hiero,  the  reader  will  determine. 

f  JthadamarUhtbs,  a  Cretan,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and 
for  his  justice  on  earth,  to  have  been  made  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
shades  below.     See  Olymp.  ode  i.  ep.  iv. 

t  Th^  dvU  net,  Ac    Ovid  has  almost  translated  this  ] 


While  to  the  deep  the  loaded  nets  flubside, 

Mark  how  yon  cork  swims  lightly  on  the  tide. — b.  iii.  EL  hr.  L  12. 
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L  am  a  foe,  a  wolf,  tliat  Imnt  tliem  everywliere, 

And  by  blind  paths  my  prey  surprise. 
Trutli  in  all  states  her  fearless  front  may  rear  ; 

Wbetber  proud  kings,  or  fierce  democracies, 
Or  sapient  peers  the  public  weal  maintain. 
Strive  not  with  God ;  thy  rage  is  vain ; 

EPODE  IV. 

He  for  wise  ends  the  virtuous  magnifies, 
Or  deigns  the  worthless  head  to  raise 

With  glory  to  the  skies. 
Still  Envy  rests  not  here  :  in  faithless  scale  she  weighs 
Her  weak  pretence  'gainst  Merit's  claim, 

And  in  the  struggle  to  be  blest 
Oft  guides  the  wandering  poniard's  aim. 

Ken  to  her  own  unguarded  breast. 
'Tis  temperate  Wisdom's  care 
With  light  contented  heart  to  beai 
Life's  galling  yoke.*     To  kick  the  pointed  goad,+ 
And  wound  the  heel,  yet  keep  the  load, 
Is  the  fool's  cure.     Be  mine  to  use 
Yrrtue's  sweet  converse  and  the  Muse. 

*  lAf^t  gaUinff  yoke,    Jtiyenal  {Sat.  xiii.  22)  has  also  copied  this. 
Nor  those  unblest,  who,  tutor'd  in  life's  school, 
Have  learnt  of  old  experience  to  submit 
And  lightly  bear  the  yoke  they  cannot  quit. — Clifford. 
t  To  hick  the  pointed  goad.    See  AcU  Apott.  c.  ix.  v.  5  ;  ^sch.  Ag. 
1614  ;  Ev/rip.  Bacch.  794,  where  the  same  prorerb  is  expressed  in  the 
words  used  by  Pindar,  Trp^c  Kivrpa  XaKriZuv. 
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ODE  III. 

TO   THE  SAME  HIEBO, 

Victor  in  the  Hone^race* 

STROPHE   I. 

O  !  THAT  good  Phillyra's  benignant  son, 
Old  Gliiron,t  from  TJranian  Saturn  sprung 
(If  without  blame  a  minstreFs  tongue 
With  the  world's  prayer  may  blend  his  own), 
Could  from  the  dead  return,  to  reign 
O'er  Felion's  peaoefril  vales  again, 
And  bear  once  more  the  generous  mind, 
Brute  though  in  form,  to  bless  mankind  ! 
Such,  as  when  erst  his  fostering  care 
The  hero  .^Esculapius  %  bred  ; 

Who  first  taught  pain  the  writhing  wretch  to  spare, 
Touch'd  by  whose  healmg  hand  the  pale  diseases  fled. 

*  The  Scholiast  tells  us,  that  Hiero  eained  two  yictories  at  the 
Pythian  Grames  in  the  horse-race,  one  in  uie  twenty-sixth,  the  other  in 
the  twenty-seventh  I^hiad ;  and  adds  that  he  was  not  king  of  Syncm 
till  the  twenty-eighth  Pythiad,  corresponding  with  the  seventy-sixtii 
Olympiad,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  date  of  this  ode,  in  the  fomtii 
strophe  of  which  he  is  so  described.  I  see  no  allusion,  however,  in  tbit 
ode  to  two  victories,  as  the  Scholiast  supposes. 

f  Chiron,  called  by  Homer  the  most  just  of  the  centaurs,  is  here 
described  to  be  the  son  of  Phillyra  and  Saturn.  He  was  said  to  ha^'e 
lived  in  a  cave  upon  Mount  Pelion,  to  have  been  eminently  skilled  in  the 
art  of  healing,  and  to  have  educated  ^sculapius,  Jason,  and  AchilleN 
That  wild*  abode  is  now,  as  Mr.  Dodwell  tells  us,  "  beautifully  varie- 
gated with  groves  and  gardens,  and  glittering  with  towns  and  viUage^" 
See  his  interesting  description  of  the  adjacent  scenery,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  87, 
as  also  of  the  Centaurs  sculptured  on  the  Theseion  and  Parthenon; 
t6.  366. 

t  ^aculapitu,  whose  birth  is  here  described,  as  in  Hesiod's  Fng- 
ments,  204,  is  said  to  have  resided  at  Epidaurus,  in  the  Peloponnese, 
near  which  he  had  a  temple  always  filled  with  invalids,  and  dedicatoir 
tablets  or  pillars,  on  which  the  diseases  and  cures  of  the  convalesoea; 
were  recoiled.  This  temple,  in  which  there  was  a  statue  of  .^2scul&- 
plus  of  gold  and  ivory,  the  celebrated  theatre  and  tholus  built  by  Pol/- 
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ANTISTROPHE   I. 

Him  Plilegyas'  daughter*  bore  ;  who  midst  the  throe. 
While  Ilithyia  f  watch'd  her  matron  cries, 
Pierced  with  the  thrilling  dart  that  flies 
From  stem  Ludna's  golden  bow, 

Changed  by  Apollo's  power  o'ercome 
Her  painfol  chamber  for  the  tomb. 
So  fearM  'tis  for  man  to  move 
The  vengeance  of  the  sons  of  Jove. 
She  in  her  fraalty's  wanton  mood 
The  bright-hair'd  God's  approach  repell'd 

(Whose  love  so  late  her  wavering  heart  subdued) 
E'en  while  his  heavenly  seed  her  genial  bosom  sweU'd  : 

EPODE  L 

She  to  her  sire  unknown  a  prince  J  adored. 

No  more  the  bridal  feast  §  or  damsel  train 
She  reck'd  ;  she  stay'd  not  till  they  pour'd 

In  melting  choir  their  hymeneal  strain, 


cleitUB,  tbe  stadium,  &c.,  stood  in  a  sacred  grove  or  coiisecrated  circuit, 
surrounded  by  a  belt  of  hills  ;  of  which  Pausanias  gives  an  interesting 
account  too  lone  to  be  extracted  (lib.  ii.  a  27) ;  but  which  the  reader 
will  find  much  pleasure  in  comparing  with  the  accurate  descriptions  and 
plates  of  their  remiuns,  with  which  our  industrious  and  learned  country- 
men have  obliged  us. — Dodw,  Trav,  vol.  ii.  257  ;  Clarke's  Trav,  vol.  iii. 
620  ;  OdVt  IHn.  104. 

*  Phlegycu*  daughter,  Coronis,  the  mother  of  JSsculapius,  whom  she 
brought  forth  at  Epidaurus. 

t  JlWiyia,  the  goddess  of  parturition,  expressed  by  Homer  in  the 
plural  number,  and  called  by  him,  as  well  as  Pindar  {Nem,  ode  vii.  stro. 
i.),  the  daughter  of  Juno.  She  is  the  same  with  Eleutho,  and  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  Lucina  or  Diana. — Paut.  lib.  vii.  c.  23. 

X  A  prince  adored,  i.  e.  Ischys,  the  son  of  Eilatus,  and  consequently 
the  brother  of  that  ^pytus,  king  of  the  Arcadians  at  Phsesana,  to 
whom  Pitana  intrusted  the  education  of  Evadnd. — Olymp.  ode  vi.. 
antistr.  ii. 

§  Tke  bridal  feast.  This  feast  was  given  at  the  bridegroom's  house, 
portly  for  convivial  purposes,  but  chiefly  in  honour  of  the  Gods  of  Mar- 
riage, who  were  invoked  on  the  occasion,  and  as  a  means  of  announcing 
the  nuptial  union  to  the  friends  and  relations,  who  were  numerously  in- 

T 
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Or  to  soft  airs  for  maiden  meet 
Warbled  their  wonted  vesper  sweet. 
Her  thoughts  on  absent  raptures  rove, 
The  torturing  dream  of  all  that  love. 

Fond  mortals  thus  the  gifts  refuse 

Of  tendering  Fortune  with  disdain ; 

While  Hope  some  distant  trifle  views 
And  hunts  the  flying  jaize*  in  vain. 

STROPHE  11. 

That  fatal  fault  within  her  alter'd  bremt 

The  £Edr  Coronis  nursed :  away  she  threw 
Her  virgin  robes^  and  madly  flew 

To  dasp  her  loved  Arcadian  gu€»t : 

Unmarked  not  of  the  Seer  divine,f 
Whose  victims  heap  the  Pythian  shrine  ; 
There  throned  within  his  temple  pale 
Sage  Loxias  knew  th'  unseemly  tale, 

By  sure  direct  communion  taught 
The  glance  of  his  omniscient  mind : 

Falsehood  beguiles  not  him ;  nor  act,  nor  thought,       I 
Nor  man,  nor  potent  Crod  his  searching  sight  can  bhnd 

▼lied  (AtkeiUB,  lib.  v.  c.  1,  and  Pind,  (Hpmp.  ode  vii.  atco.  i.) ;  (hmng  ■ 
which  the  marriage-songa,  or  hymensei,  were  sung.  For  a  full  aocoimt 
of  the  ancient  Greek  marriagea,  see  PotL  AfUiq.  b.  iv.  c.  11 ;  witk 
which  it  may  amnae  the  reader  to  compare  the  account  oi  an  Albaniu 
marriage  given  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  where  the  feast  and  hymeneal  song  still . 
formed  a  part  of  Uie  solemnity. — Trav.  voL  ii.  p.  24.  ' 

♦  The  flying  prhse.    This  passage  will  remind  us  of  Polypheme's  self 
admonition,  and  Horace's  mudi  closer  paraUeL  | 

O  milk  the  present  ewe ; 
Why  one,  that  flies  thee,  wilt  thou  still  pursue  f— /i.  zL  75. 
His  game  through  wintry  snows  the  sportsman  chased ; 
Yet  scorns  to  touch  it  on  the  table  ptlaoed  ;  i 

Such  is  my  love  ;  the  maid  with  asking  eyes  I 

It  passes  by,  and  follows  her  that  flies. — £.  i.  sat.  2. 

t  The  Seer  dwine,  ApoUo ;  whose  means    of   inteUigenoe  as  heie 
described  are  worthy  of  a  god. 
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ANnSTBOFHH  n. 

Thus,  while  on  love  Eilatian  Ischys  hent 

He  view'd,  his  feign'd  pretence  and  deed  unchaste, 
To  Lacereia's  towers*  in  haste 
The  god  his  vengeful  sister  t  sent, 

Where  rose  by  Bcebias'  distant  flood 
Th'  afficted  maid's  forlorn  abode, 
Now  by  the  Power,  whose  balefiil  sway 
^  Lured  her  from  Virtue's  paths  to  stray, 

Shamed  and  destroyed.     The  demon's  ire 
E'en  'mongst  her  friends  th'  o'erwhelming  iU 

Diffused  ;  a&.  from  one  spark  {  the  gathering  fire 
Spreads  through  the  distant  woods,  and  strips  th'  umbrageous 
hilL 

EPODE  II. 

Now  when  by  kindred  hands  the  damsel  lay 

Stretch'd  on  the  pile  sepulchral,  and  the  flames 
Han  round  ;  "  Mine  offspring  thus  to  slay 

"  My  soul  shall  ne'er  endure,"  the  god  exclaims, 
"  Nor  leave  its  parent's  pangs  to  share." 
Thus  briefly,  from  the  lifeless  feir, 
Whom  with  one  pace  he  reach'd  (the  pyre 
Self-opening  to  the  saving  sire). 


*  LcuxrMa  timers.  This  was  a  town  in  Thessaly,  lying  on  the  lake 
Boebeis,  which  lies  near  Pherae  (as  Homer  also  tells  us,  77.  ii.  711),  and 
the  confines  of  Mount  Pelion.  It  is  mentioned  by  Apollonius  Hhodius, 
lib.  Iv.  616,  but  not  by  Strabo,  in  whose  time  It  had  probably  acquired 
the  name  of  Larisaa,  lib.  ix,  p.  666,  note.  For  a  description  of  this 
region,  see  Dodw.  Trav.  vol.  ii.  93,  etseq, 

f  His  veng^ut  gister,  Diana,  who  would  not  only  feel  for  Apollo,  but 
for  the  wrongs  of  injured  chastity,  of  which  she  was  the  goddess. 

t  At  from  one  spark,  dee.    Thus  expanded  by  Virgil : — 

Oft  from  the  heedless  herdsmen  drops  a  spark  ; 
That  harbour'd  first  beneath  the  unctuous  bark 
Seizes  the  wood,  and  to^e  foliage  flies 
Aloft,  and  roars  and  crackles  to  Sie  skies ; 
High  o'er  the  bnuiching  tops  victorious  reigns^ 
And  all  in  flame  inyolves  the  sylvan  plains. 

Qeorg,  book  iL  808. 
t2 
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Away  the  struggling  child  he  bare. 

And  bade  the  Pelian  Centaur  sage  * 

Store  its  young  mind  with  precepts  rare 
Disease  and  mortal  pain  to  'suage. 

STROPHE   in. 

All  those,  whose  sickly  temperaments  betray'd 
The  natural  sore  ;  all  whom  the  griding  sword, 
The  whirling  rock,  had  cnish'd  or  gored ; 
All  whom  the  blistering  flames  had  flay'd ; 

All  through  whose  limbs  keen  winter's  breath 
Had  blown  the  drowsy  chill  of  death  ; 
(Whate'er  the  pang  their  frames  endured) 
Each  of  his  several  bane  he  cured. 
This  felt  the  charm's  enchanting  sound  ;t 
That  drank  th'  elixir's  soothing  cup  ; 

Some  with  soft  hand  in  sheltering  bands  he  bound, 
Or  plied  the  searching  steel  and  bade  the  lame  leap  up. 

AKTISTBOPHE   IIL 

Yet  Wisdom's  self  the  lust  of  gain  betrays  : 
Him  too  Corruption  with  her  rich  reward, 
Her  glittering  gilded  hand,  ensnared 

With  impious  art  the  dead  to  raise.  J 

*  The  PdicMh  Ceataw  sage,  Chiron,  who  lived  on  Mount  Pelion :  Iq 
the  original  he  is  called  Uie  Magnesian  Centaur ;  but  Pelion  was  in 
Magnesia,  as  Homer  tells  us. — II.  ub.  ii.  756. 

f  Tlu  ckamCa  enchanting  eovaid,  incantations,  mentioned  also  It 
Homer : — 

With  incantations  stopp'd  the  sable  blood. — Odyss,  book  xiz.  457. 

t  The  dead  to  raise,  Hippolytus,  having  resisted  the  addresses  of  his 
stepmother  Phaedra,  was  £al^y  accused  by  her  to  his  &ther  Theseus,  of 
having  made  an  attack  upon  her  chastity  (a  story  much  resembling  those 
of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  and  of  Bellerophon  and  Sthenobcea) :  for 
this  he  received  the  curses  of  Theseus,  who  believed  the  story,  and  was 
soon  after  dashed  from  his  chariot  and  killed,  his  horses  being  frightened 
at  a  sea-monster  sent  by  Neptune  for  the  purpose,  ^scu&pius,  how- 
ever, for  some  great  reward  (as  Pindar  here  informs  us,  and  which 
appears,  from  Pausanias,  to  have  been  an  offering  of  twenty  hones), 
restored  him  to  life ;  for  which  presumptuous  act  Jupiter  struck  him 
with  the  lightning,  and  sent  him  to  the  shades  below.  The  reooveiy  of 
Hippolytus,  as  above  stated,  was  attested  by  an  inscription  upon  an 
ancient  pillar,  near  the  temple  of  the  latter  at  £pidauru8. — Pout,  lib.  ii. 
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Bonsed  at  the  deed  indignant  Jove 
Through  both  at  once  his  lightning  drove ; 
At  whose  dread  shock  and  instant  blast 
From  both  their  breasts  the  spirit  passed  ; 
So  quick  the  flaming  courier  speedk 
'our  we  to  Heaven  our  hnmble  pray'r, 

And  beg  the  boon  our  mortal  misery  needs, 
^y  sad  experience  taught  of  what  frail  race  we  are. 

EPOBE  m. 

Dare  not,  my  soul,  immortal  life  to  crave  j 

The  practicable  good  strive  thou  to  gain — 
But  O  !  that  still  yon  mountain  cave 

Sage  Chiron  held,  where  this  mellifluous  strain 
With  tunefiil  charm  his  heart  might  move 
Some  healing  power  to  send,  from  Jove 
Or  Phoebus  sprung,  with  spells  endued, 
To  still  the  pangs  that  rack  the  good.* 
With  him  the  bounding  bark  I'd  mount, 

And  ride  the  rough  Ionian  wave,t 
By  Arethusa's  bubbling  fount  J 

My  kind  JStnsean  host  to  save  : 

STBOPHE  IV. 

Him  Syracuse  reveres,§  her  lenient  king. 

Whose  pride  ne'er  pined  at  Yirtue's  just  success ; 
Whose  love  th'  unfriended  strangers  bless 

O  !  could  I  reach  thy  realm,  and  bring 

c.  27.  The  same  account  is  given  by  Virgil  (JSn.  lib.  vii.  769),  Ovid, 
and  others ;  to  which  Spenser  has  added  a  dismal  picture  of  the  future 
state  of  iBsculapiuB,  who  (he  tells  us)  was  chained  and  imprisoned  in  a 
dismal  cave  for  this  specimen  of  his  medical  pre-eminence. — Fa.  Qu.  b.  i. 
c.  V.  St.  36.  With  regard  to  Hippolytus,  Virgil  tells  us,  in  the  passage 
above  referred  to,  that  Diana  secreted  him,  and  conveyed  him  to  the 
grove  of  the  nymph  Egeria  in  Italy,  where,  under  the  name  of  Virbius, 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  undisturbed  obacuriiy. 

*  Thai  rode  ike  good,  alluding  to  his  patron  Hiero,  to  whom  this  ode 
28  written,  and  who  was  then  afflicted  with  an  excruciating  complaint. 

t  Ionian  wave.    The  Ionian  sea  divides  Sicily  from  Greece. 

J  Fowni.  The  fountain  Arethusa,  at  Syracuse,  of  which  Hiero  waa 
king.  The  poet's  reason  for  calling  him  his  JEtnacm  host  will  be  foimd 
in  the  notes  on  the  first  Pythian  ode. 

g  Him,  Syracuse  reveres,    Hiero's  obligations  to  our  poet  will  be  ap-> 
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Health,  goldea  Health,*  with  Song  to  gsaoe 
The  wreath  that  crowu'd  thy  PytUau  laoe, 
(Which  late  from  Gbrrhat  to  thy  shore 
The  matchless  Pherenkus^  bore). 
Then  should  thy  glorious  minstrel  shme 
From  &r  with  beams  ci  goodlier  lights 

With  two  such  gifts  advanciEig  o'er  the  bdne. 
Than  yon  celestial  star  to  thy  rejoicing  sight. 

preciated  by  those  who  refer  to  the  aooount  given  of  him  by  Diodora& 
Contrasting  him  with  his  brother  Gelon,  the  historian  says,  He  governed 
his  subjects  in  a  very  different  moTmer;  for  he  was  violent  and  avariciovt, 
and  dij'ectly  the  reverse  of  his  brother  in  that  faimess  amd  honourabU  in- 
tegrity of  daraeterfor  which  the  latter  wob  so  much  distinguished. — K  ii. 
c.  67. 

*  Golden  ffeaZth,  Ac.  Health  and  Song,  Hygeia  and  Comos  in  the 
original,  that  is,  the  €rodde88  of  Health  (by  some  called  the  daughter  of 
^sculapius),  and  the  CreniuB  of  the  triumphal  Choir.  Pausanias  tells 
us,  that  on  each  side  of  the  statoe  of  Minerva  at  Tegea  there  were  sta- 
tues by  SoopaSy  in  Pentelic  marble  of  ^scuJapius  and  Hygeia. — ^lib.  viil 
c.  47. 

+  Cirrha,  the  ancient  seaport  of  Delphi,  firom  which  it  was  distant 
about  eight  or  ten  miles,  situated  on  the  Crissaean  gulfl  Strabo  de- 
scribes Criasa  as  a  town  on  the  coast  between  Ciirha  and  Anticyra,  but 
says  that  the  two  former  (Cirrha  first,  as  I  understand  him,  and  Crisss 
afterwards)  were  destroyed  before  his  time. — ^Lib.  ix.  640.  Yet  Pausa- 
nias, who  wrote  long  aiter  Strabo,  tells  us  that  Cirrha  was  still,  wheo 
he  wrote,  the  seaport  of  Delphi,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Crissa  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  ii.  520),  in  whose  works  the  name 
of  Cirrha  never  occurs.  Mr.  Dodwell  complains  that  Pindar  uses 
Cirrha  here  synonymously  with  Delphi,  and  adds,  that  "  in  this  manner 
poets  but  too  often  throw  history  and  geography  into  confusion."  Here 
is,  however,  no  such  confdsion  as  Mr.  Dodwell  has  supposed ;  the  Del- 
phic Hippodrome  being  (as  Pausanias,  who  visited  the  spot  while  it 
existed,  tells  us,  lib.  z.  c.  37)  in  the  plain  between  Delphi  and  Cirrha: 
and  as  the  latter  was  the  seaport  of  the  former,  it  is  the  very  place  from 
which  the  victor  Horse  must  have  been  embarked  with  his  crown  for 
Syracuse,  on  a  voyage,  which  the  words  ^a9i>y  ichvrov  irtpdaacui, 
that  close  the  sentence,  show  to  have  been  at  that  moment  on  the  poet's 
mind. 

t  Pherenicus,  This  is  the  same  name  which  is  given  by  Pindar  to  the 
horse  which  won  for  Hiero  at  Olympia^  in  the  &rst  antistn^the  oi  his 
first  Olympic  ode ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  the  same 
horse,  although  no  doubt  a  name  which  signifies  "  the  wimnar"  ought 
possibly  have  been  given  to  two  difbrent  horses. 
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But  to  the  Matron  Goddess,*  in  whose  praise 
Oft  near  my  portal  at  the  midnight  hour 
With  Pan  their  hymns  the  damsels  pour, 
For  thee  my  distant  voice  I'll  raise. 
If,  Hiero,  thy  discernment  knows 
The  flower  on  wisdom's  word  that  grows  ; 
Oft  hast  thou  learnt  from  sapient  age, 
Guide  of  thy  youth,  this  precept  sage. 
That  "  with  each  boon  kind  Fate  b^tows 
"  Two  banes  the  chastening  gods  combine," 

Banes  to  the  fool,  but  blessings  to  the  wise, 
Who  clear  th'  incrusting  coil,  and  bid  the  diamond  shine. 

BPODE  IV. 

Thee  Heaven  hath  prosper'd  ;  for  if  Fortune's  eye 

E'er  beams  on  mortal,  'tis  the  conqueror  Kmg  : 
Yet  with  unchanged,  uncloudy  sky 

Not  e'en  for  Peleust  shone  th'  eternal  spring, 

Nor  godlike  Cadmus  ;t  though  they  heard, 

To  that  surpassing  bliss  preferr'd, 

The  golden-vested  Muses  fill 

With  songs  of  joy  their  echoing  hill, 
Sev'n-portall'd  Thebes  repeat  the  strain  ; 

When  this  Harmonia's  hand  endow'd, 
On  that  sage  Kerens  from  the  main 

Thetis,  his  glorious  child,  bestow'd. 

*  The  Matron  Goddess.  The  Scholiast  tells  us  that  there  was  a  small 
temple  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  near  the  front  of  Pindar's  house, 
which  Aristodemus  and  Pausanias  suppose  him  to  have  erected,  and  in 
which  there  was  a  statue  to  the  god  Pan.  Pausanias  calls  it  the  Temple 
of  Dindymdnb,  and  says  that  it  was  near  the  ruins  of  Pindar's  house, 
and  only  opened  one  day  in  every  year,  on  one  of  which  he  happened  to 
he  present,  and  saw  the  statue  and  throne  of  the  goddess  both  made  of 
Pentelic  marble. — PatUs  lib.  ix.  c.  35. 

f  Pdevs,  Cadmus.  These  names  are  well  known.  At  the  saarriages 
of  the  former  with  Thetis  on  Mount  Parnassus  (again  mentioned  by 
Pindar  in  the  fifth  JNemtia^  ode),  and  of  the  latter  with  fiannonia  at 
Thebes,  the  gods  are  said  to  nave  been  present,  and  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  to  have  cbazmed  them,  with  their  celestial  harmony. 
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BTROPHE  y. 

Gods  from  the  spheres  came  down  their  feast  to  grace. 
Where  they  their  nuptial  gifts  fix)m  Saturn's  sous. 
Ethereal  kmgs  on  golden  thrones. 
Took,  and  beheld  them  face  to  face. 

Thus,  for  past  cares  and  toils  forgot, 
Their  hearts  corrected  with  their  lot,* 
The  smiles  of  favouring  Heaven  they  found  ; 
Sorrow  unseen  yet  hover'd  round  : 
Cadmus,  at  life's  distressful  close, 
His  phrensied  children's  t  furies  press'd ; 

Though  genial  Jove  one  for  his  consort  chose. 
And  soothed  his  power  divine  on  fe-ir  Thyone's  breast. 

ANTISTROPHE  V. 

Peleus,  to  whom  immortal  Thetis  gave 

One  matchless  son,j:  on  Phrygians  fatal  plain 
By  shaft  obscure  untimely  slaan, 
Moum'd  with  all  Greece  his  early  grave. 
If  there  be  one,  whose  wisdom  crown'd 
Th'  unerring  paths  of  Truth  lias  found, 
'Tis  his  with  heart  uplift  to  Heaven 
T*  improve  the  gift  its  grace  has  given. 
The  winds  that  sweep  the  vaulted  sky 
Shift  every  hour  their  chaiigeful  way ; 

And  when  on  man  swelling  Prosperity 
In  all  its  fulness  comes,  it  will  not,  must  not  stay. 

EPODE  V. 

Humble  in  want,  in  greatness  111  be  great. 

Still  to  my  fortune's  form  I'll  shape  my  will. 

My  wit  the  follower  of  my  fate. 

Should  some  kind  god  my  lap  with  affluence  fill,    ' 

*  Their  hearts  corrected  with  their  lot.  This  may  allude  to  8oir.e  defect 
in  the  early  part  of  Cadmas'  history,  who  came  (perhaps  a  j^agilive)  from 
Phoenicia  to  Thebes,  and  to  Peleus's  banishment  from  J^gina,  for  tha 
murder  of  his  brother  Phocus. 

f  P/irended  chUdreUf  viz.  Ino,  Agave,  Thyone,  or  Semele ;  of  whom 
the  two  former  became  insane,  and  the  latter  was  killed  by  the  lightning 
in  the  embrace  of  Jupiter. 

X  One  mcUchlesa  8on,    Achilles,  shun  before  the  walls  of  Troy. 
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To  Fame's  high  peak  my  hopes  aspire  : 

Sarpedon  and  the  Fyliaii  sire 

All  ages  know;  to  aU  prodaim'd 

In  sounding  song  by  Genius  framed.* 
Her  title  to  the  breathing  lyre 

Virtue  in  charge  securely  gives ; 
But  rare  the  hand,  whose  touch  can  fire 

Th'  immortal  strain^  by  which  she  lives. 


ODE  IV. 

TO  ARCESILAUS  THE  CTBEXJBAN, 

Victor  in  the  Ghcm<a-£aee.f 

STROPHE  I. 

To-day  beside  thy  friend  Arcesilas, 

The  steed-renown'd  Gyrene's}  bounteous  king, 
Stand,  heavenly  Muse,  his  minstrel  choir  to  grace  ; 
And  swell  the  gale  of  triumph,  as  they  sing 
Latona's  twins  and  Pytho's  plain  ; 
Where,  while  Apollo  fill'd  the  fane,§ 
His  priestess,  from  her  shrine  above 
Between  the  golden  ||  birds  of  Jove, 

*  By  genius  framed,  alluding  to  Homer's  Iliad,  in  which  the  names 
of  Sarpedon  and  Nestor,  the  Pylian  sage,  are  so  memorably  recorded. 

f  TAob  victoiy  was  obtained  in  the  Siirty-first  Pythiad,  that  is,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  seventy-ninth  Olympiad. 

t  Steed-renown* d  Oyi'ene*9,  Ac,  Strabo  tells  us  that  Cyrenfe  was 
built  by  Battus,  and  a  colony  from  Thera,  a  Laconian  isle,  formerly 
called  Oallista ;  and  that  it  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  breed  of 
horses,  just  as  Pindar  has  described  it  (lib.  xyii.  p.  1194). 

§  While  Apollo  JilVd  the  fane,  Ovk  aTrodauov  'AvoWiavoc  riixovTos, 
i.  e,  Apollo  not  being  absent ;  so  we  have  ^oiiov  l7riSfifiri<ravT0Sf  Callvm, 
Apol,  13,  and"H0aMrroc  fitTadriiiioc,  Odyas,  lib.  viii.  298, — ^Apollo,  Vul- 
can, being  present,  or  at  home.  We  have  observed  in  a  former  note, 
that  at  the  latter  end  of  the  spring  Apollo  was  said  to  visit  the  Hyper- 
boreans, during  which  excursion  the  oracle  gave  no  answers,  and  was 
said  at  that  time  diroSrjfiiiv. 

tl  Between  the  golden  birds,  dx.    The  Scholiast  informs  us,  that  in 
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Decreed,  that  on  yon  firoitM  coast 

Battus*  shoald  plant  his  alien  host 
Embarking  from  tlie  sacred  Isle,t  and  found 
The  town  for  chariots  £uned  on  libja^s  gtittering  mound  ; 

ANTISntOPHE  I. 

Battus  the  tenth  and  seventh  |  of  his  line 
Thus  destined  to  fulfil  th'  eventful  word, 
Which  erst  at  Thera  from  her  lips  divine 
The  raging  daughter  of  j^etes  pour'd. 
'Twas  thus  to  Jason's  godlike  train  § 
The  Colchian  queen  ||  address'd  her  strain : 

order  to  ascertain  where  was  the  umbilicus^  or  middle  of  the  world, 
Jupiter  despatched  two  eagles  of  equal  wmg  at  the  same  time^  frosn  the 
east  and  west,  and  that  ^ey  met  at  Delphi ;  to  commemorate  which, 
two  golden  eagles  were  consecrated  to  Apollo  in  the  temple,  between 
which  the  priestess  sat.  I^e  reader  will,  therefore,  not  confound  this 
with  the  &€Twfia,  or  upper  part  of  the  temple,  which  lay  between  the 
dcroc,  or  tympana,  called  by  Pindar,  in  the  Olympic  ode  ziii.  ep.  i., 
olufv&v  fiaffiXiia  diSu>fAov. — See  Sdud.  SopK  <Ed.  Tyr.  489. 

*  BaUus.  The  colonization  of  Cyren^  by  Bottua,  is  related  aJso  by 
Oallimachus,  Hyrtm.  ApdL,  65.  Cyr^i^  was  built  up<»i  a  white  round 
hill. 

f  ^ZTie  sacred  Itie,  Thera,  called  sacred,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  because, 
according  to  the  authority  of  Theophrastus,  Cadmus  landed  there  in  his 
search  after  his  sister  Europa,  and  erected  a  temple,  or  two  altars,  to 
Neptune  and  Minerva ;  and  because,  according  to  HierodLes,  the  Laoo- 
nian  colony,  that  settled  there,  erected  a  temple^  or  sacrificed  to  Apollo. 
— See  Pyth.  ode  v.  antistr.  iii. 

t  The  tenth  and  aeveTUh,  <kc.  The  Argonautic  expedition  on  its  return 
team  Colchis^  touched  at  Thera,  where  Medea  delivered  this  fiunous  pro- 
phecy in  &your  of  the  seventeenth  descendant  of  Euphemus,  who  she 
said  should  go  with  a  colony  from  Thera  to  Gvren^.  This  prediction  was 
fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Battus,  who  answered  that  description,  and  who, 
on  consulting  ^e  Delphic  oracle  to  know  how  to  cure  himself  of  an  im- 
pediment which  he  had  in  his  speech,  was  directed  in  return  to  go  with 
a  colony  and  settle  in  Libya.  Pindar,  it  will  be  seen,  begins  with  the 
latter  of  these  prophecies,  stating  it  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  ^e  former  by 
Medea,  which  he  then  gives  us. 

§  JoMvCa  godlike  train,  the  heroes  who  accompanied  him  on  the  Argo- 
nautic expedition;  among  whom  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  Heiculee^ 
Orpheus,  Peleus,  and  others  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  that 
heroic  age. 

il  I%€  CclchMm  queen,  Medea,  whom  the  poet  just  belbre  caDs  the 
raging  davu^hter  of  ^etes,  king  of  Colchis,  from  whom  Jason,  by  her 
assifltanoe,  had  borne  away  the  golden  fleece. 
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"  Hear,  -wh&t  my  labourmg  soul  forebodeeiy 

"  Ye  sons  of  heroes  and  of  gods ; 

"How  Epaphus'  diild*  in  after-^lajs 

"  From  this  wave-wander'd  islet  ^all  raise 
"Witliin  the  precincts  f  of  the  Ammonian  king 
j^    root,  whence  cities  proud,  and  peopled  realms  shall 

spring. 

EPODE   I. 

"  They  from  the  Dolphin's  puny  chase 

"  Shall  turn,  the  generous  steed  to  train, 
*^  And  urge  for  oars  the  chariot's  race 

"  With  tempest  speed  and  flowing  rein. 
^^  Great  parent  thus  shall  Thera$  shine 
"  Of  mighty  states ;  so  doom'd  by  pledge  divine, 

*  Epaphus^  child.  This  meaos  Libya,  who  was  said  to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  Epaphus,  the  Aigive  (son  oS.  Jupiter  and  lo — Ov.  Met.  lib.  i.  748), 
he  having,  as  we  learn  from  the  tenth  Nemean  ode,  stro.  i.,  founded 
many  of  the  ^Egyptian  cities,  over  which  country  he  reigned  according 
to  the  prediction  of  Prometheus. — JBscfi.  Prom.  874. 

•f-  This  wave-VHrnder^d  isle,  cLkiirXdyKrov  yag,  in  the  original,  which 
words  some  interpret  "  this  wofoe-wandering  dod" 

X  Within  the  precincts,  <S:c.  This  means  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
temple,  or  sacred  inclosure  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Libya, 
but  within  the  Libyan  region,  the  whole  of  which  was  aaiared  to  that 
god,— 

Between  Jove  s  burning  oracle 
And  ancient  Battus'  sacred  celL — CcituU.  7. 
This  may  be  collected  from  the  account  which  Virgil  gives  us  of  the 
worship  of  larbas. 

Through  all  his  boundless  realms  to  Jove  revered 
A  hundred  temples  huge  larbas  rear'd. 
Himself  from  Ammon  sprung  ;  to  many  a  god 
A  hundred  hearths  with  fires  eternal  giow'a. — jSn.  b.  iv,  201.  T 
There  was  at  Delphi  a  statue  of  Ammon  in  a  chariot,  dedicated  to 
Apollo  by  the  Cyrensean  Greeks. — Pam.  lib.  x.  c.  13.     Pindar  seems 
also  to  have  been  partial  to  this  deity,  whose  temple  at  Thebes  con- 
tained a  statue  dedicated  by  the  pious  poet.     He  also  wrote  a  hymn  to 
Ammon,  inscribed  on  a  triangular  pillar,  erected  there  by  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Lagus,  which  remained  to  the  time  of  Pausanias. — Pom,  Ub.  ix. 
c.  16. 

§  Thera  was  one  of  the  islands  called  the  Sporades  in  the  Mgeaat 
sea,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Crete  (see  SircL  lib.  i.  99,  note  4) ;  from 
whence  the  colony  with  Battus  embarked  for  Africa,  and  founded  the 
city  of  Cyrenfe ;  wherefore  she  is  here  called  the  metropolis,  or  great 
parent  of  states. 
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**  When  in  man's  form  the  social  god, 
**  Where  cool  Tritonis  pours  her  issuing  lake,* 

"  His  country's  s3nnboll'd  soil  bestow'd  ; 
"  From  the  high  prow,  that  sacted  gift  to  take, 
"  Down  stepp*d  Euphemus  ;  and  consenting  Jove 
"Clang'dt  the  loud  thunder  from  above. 


STROPHE  11. 

"  Twas  when  the  parting  crew  on  Argo's  side 

"  Their  anchor  brazen<£Etng*d,  her  steady  rein, 

'*  Were  fastening — (we  through  deserts  waste  and  wido 
"  Twelve  tedious  days  preceding  from  the  main 
^*  Our  lifted  bark  laborious  bore, 
"  Haul'd  by  my  counsels  J  to  the  shore — ) 
''At  that  portentous  hour  alone 
''  The  God  cEimo  forth  :  his  aspect  shone 
"  Gracious,  as  of  a  reverend  man  ; 
"  And  frank  and  kind  his  accents  ran ; 

'*  As  when  some  generous  lord  his  entering  guest 

"  With  cheerful  welcome  greets,  and  bids  him  to  the  feast : 

*  TriUmu  pours  her  issuing  Ubke.  This  lake,  the  goddess  of  which  is 
said  by  Herodotus  and  Pausanias  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Minerva 
by  Neptune  (see  St<U,  7%eb.  lih.  ii.  722,  note),  is  situated  in  Africa,  some- 
where near  the  Mediterranean  sea,  into  which  it  appears  to  have  an 
outlet,  the  sea  and  outlet  being  both  pointed  out  by  Eurypylus  to  the 
Argonauts  at  the  same  time.  —  ApoU.  JRkod.  lib.  iv.  1572.  This  stoiy 
of  Minerva's  genealogy  is  probably  nothing  more  than  this ;  near  the 
lake  Tritonis  there  was  a  temple  to  this  goddess,  from  whence  her  wor- 
ship being  imported  into  Greece,  of  course  by  sea,  she  would  be  called 
the  daughter  of  Neptune  and  TVitonis,  in  the  creed  of  their  figurative 
mythology. 

t  Clcmg'd,  &c*     So  Theocritus,  imitating  Pindar : — 

Thrice  the  bird  of  Jove 
Clang*d  in  the  clouds  propitious  from  above. — Id.  xvii.  72. 

X  HavJCd  hy  mycotmsds,  <fec.  This  extraordinary  project,  executed  by 
the  Argonauts,  of  bearing  their  vessel  along  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya 
on  their  backs  for  twelve  days,  is  referred  by  ApoUonius  to  the  advice  of 
Peleus,  who  directed  them  to  pursue  the  track  of  a  horse  that  had  risen 
miraculously  out  of  the  sea. — ApolL  Ithod,  lib.  iv.  1380,  &c. 
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ANTISTROFHE  II. 

**  Yet  briefly  (for  th'  excuse  of  sweet  return 

"Press'd  us),  ^his  ncmie  EwrypyluSy*  lie  said, 
*^  *  Sprung  from,  iJC  immortal  Sire  whose  billowy  bourne 
"  *  Shakes  the  hud  shore  ;^  nor  more  our  haste  delay'd, 
"  But  without  parley  from  the  ground 
"  Snatch'd  the  first  pledge  his  Mendship  found  : 
"  Forth  leapt  our  hero  to  the  strand, 
"  With  hand  extended  grasp'd  his  hand, 
"  And  gladly  from  the  tendering  god 
"  Accepted  the  propitious  clod ; 
"  Wliich  late  at  eve  wash'd  from  the  vessel's  side 
**  Sunk  in  the  brine,  they  say,  beneath  the  weltering  tide. 

EPODE   II. 

"  Full  oft  I  charged  th'  attendant  band, 
"  Now  freed  from  heavier  toil  or  thought, 

"  To  guard  it  well ;  my  vain  command 
"  Full  soon  their  heedless  hearts  forgot. 
"  Thus  on  this  isle  th'  immortal  seed 
"  Of  Libya's  fortune  ere  its  hour  is  shed ; 

"  For  if  to  TflBuarus't  sacred  shade 
"  Euphemus  hence  retum'd,  that  mystic  boon 

"  By  Hell's  terrestrial  gates  had  laid 
("  Yon  godlike  prince,  steed-mastering  Neptune's  son, 

*  Eurypylm.  Eurypylus  and  Euphemua  being  both,  as  appears  by 
the  second  epode,  sons  of  Neptnne,  the  latter  was  naturally  selected  to 
accept  the  symbol  of  hospitality  from  the  former.  On  account  of  their 
descent  from  the  watery  deity,  Spenser  has  introduced  them  at  the 
marriage  of  the  Medway  and  ti[ie  Thames. 

Eurypylus,  that  calms  the  water's  wroth. 
And  &ir  Euphemus,  that  upon  them  go'th 
As  on  the  ground  without  dismay  or  dread. 

Fa,  Out.  b.  iv.  a  11,  s.  14. 
Euphemus  is   one   of  the   distinguished  persons  portrayed  on  the 
ancient  chest  of  Cypselus,  the  Corinthian  king,  at  Olympia,  so  minutely 
described  by  Pausanias,  lib.  y.  c.  17. 

t  Tcenarus  was  a  promontory,  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  where  there  was  a  chasm  in  the  rocks,  which  the  ancients  both 
Greek  and  Roman,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  gates  of  Tartarus,  near 
which  there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Neptune  (Stra,  lib.  viii.  558) ; 
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^  Whom  Tityns'*  daughter  by  Cephisus't  shore 
^  Erewhile  the  £Euned  Europa  hare}, 

SfTBOFRJR  m. 

*•  Then,  when  the  Greeks  went  forth,  as  go  they  shall, 

"  From  Lacedsemon,^  in  the  fourth  descent, 
^  And  Argos  and  Mycenae's  swarming  wall, 

**  TTia  blood  had  ruled  that  boundless  continent. 
"  Now  mnst  he  raise  in  strange  embrace 
"With  barbarous  dames  §  his  chosen  race  ; 

which  is  no  doubt  the  place  by  the  gate  of  hell,  where  the  poet  meaat 
that  EuphemuB  should  have  deposited  Eurypylus*8  gift,  both  the  giver 
and  receiver  being  the  sons  of  that  deity.  GRie  existence  of  the  temple 
there  was  a&ct  notorious  to  the  Grecian  reader,  and  sufficiently  pointed 
at  by  the  epithet  of  sacred,  Updv,  annexed  to  Taenarus. 

This  rifted  rock,  whose  eDtnua.ce  leads  to  hell  (Camtu), 
is  strikingly  portrayed  by  Statins,  who  thus  describes  the  extraordinai? 
altitude  of  the  peak  that  terminates  the  difif: — 

No  waving  wings  ascend 

That  towering  peak,  no  murmuring  thimders  read  ; 

But  oft,  as  day  declinea^  the  long-drawn  steep 

Floats  its  vast  shade  i;^n  the  distant  deep. — Theb.  h.u.42. 
*  Tityus.  This  was  the  person,  who,  for  his  attempt  aa  the  cbsstitT 
of  Latona  (see  epode  v.),  was  doomed  to  lie  in  the  shades  below,  where 
nine  acres  were  covered  by  his  gigantic  form,  exposed  to  an  enonnois 
vulture,  that  dwelt  and  preyed  upon  his  entrails  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
renovation. —  Virg.  uEn.  vi.  595.  Europa,  the  mother  of  Euphemos, 
was  his  daughter.  The  more  celebrated  heroine  of  that  name,  known 
for  her  amour  with  Jupiter,  was  the  daughter  of  Agenor.  Pausanias 
tells  us  that  he  saw  the  tumulus  of  Tityus,  near  Panopius,  in  Phocis,the 
circumference  of  which  did  not  exceed  the  third  of  a  stadium.— i'*^ 
lib.  X.  c.  4. 

+  Cephitui.  This  was  the  Cephisus  that  rose  near  Lilaea,  in  Ptods. 
and  flowed  by  Orchomenus  into  the  lake  Copais.  There  were  oHieisof 
the  same  name,  near  Athens,  Argos,  Sicyon,  Apollonia,  and  in  Salami^ 
—See  Dodw.  Tram.  vol.  L  476. 

X  From  LacedoanoHy  Ac,  iVom  LaoedseiiKHi,  Mycen«,  &c.,  the  io!ar& 
generation  from  Enphemus  went  forth  with  a  colony  to  Thera. 

§  Baa^rous  dcoM* :  these  were  the  Lemnian  wolnen,  who  recei^ 
the  Argonauts  on  their  return,  according  to  Pindar  (below,  stro.  zu*}/ 
but  on  their  voyage  out  to  Colchis,  according  to  Apdlonius  Bhodhfl^ 
and  having  previously  destroyed  all  the  men  in  their  island  who  bid 
neglected  ihem,  cohaliHted  with  the  Argonauts,  and  produced  a  nce^ho 
afterwards  emigrated  into  Greece  in  search  ai  their  Others,  and  l^  * 
plan  to  surprise  the  city  of  Sparta.  In  this  attempt^  however,  thef 
were  detected,  and  afterwards  sent  under  the  oommaod  of  Ihern^  ^ 
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''  TliB(fc  led  by  Heaven  -with  fbrttme's  smile 
**  Shall  reach  this  rude  sequestered  isle, 
"  And  rear  a  mortal  doom'd  to  reign  * 
"  The  lord  of  libja's  cloud-blaek  plain. 
•*  Him  with  abstruse  response  and  hint  divine 
^'  Heard  from  the  Pythuii  domes  and  gdd-encnmbey'd  shrine, 

ANTISTROPHE  ni. 

"  Phoebus  with  fleets  and  hosts  in  happier  days 

"  Shall  warn  the  cHme  to  seek,  where  o'er  the  land 
"  Satumian  Nilef  his  fattening  moisture  lays." 
Such  was  Medea's  lore  ;  th'  heroic  band 
Speechless  in  fix'd  amazement  stood 
Thrill'd  at  the  marvllous  truths  she  shoVd. 
Blest  son  of  Polymnestus,J  thee 
Portra/d  in  that  proud  prophecy, 
Thee  with  her  sweet  spontaneous  strain 
The  Delphian  maid  proclaim'd  again : 
Three  times  thy  state  she  hail'd,  and  gave  the  word 
That  sent  thee  crown'd  away,  Cyren^'s  destined  lord, 

EPODE  m. 

Thee  to  that  shrine  a  suppliant  sent 

With  prayers  thy  faltering  speech  to  cure — 
Kow  prospering  in  the  eighth  descent 
Still  on  the  throne  thy  sons  endure ; 
Where  in  youth's  prime  Arcesilas 
Freah  as  the  spring  his  purple  flower  displays. 

son  of  Anteaon,  to  the  ieland  of  Callista,  which  from  thenoe  took  the 
name  of  Thera,^  aad  afterwards  sent  out  a  colony  under  Battus,  who 
founded  the  city  of  Cyrenfe. 

*  A  mortal  doom*d  to  rdgn,  dsc.  Battus,  so  called  from  his  having  an 
impediment  in  his  speech^  his  real  name  being  Aristoteks ;  to  cure 
which  he  consulted  the  Pythian  oracle,  which  directed  him  to  go  to 
Africa,  and  promised  him  a  kingdom.  He  followed  the  divine  injunc- 
tion, and  meeting  witii  a  lion  in  the  desert,  made  in  his  alarm  an  effort 
to  call  out  for  assistance,  and  broke  the  ligament  that  had  occasioned  the 
impediment  in  his  speech,  of  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed  the  use. 

t  Satwmia/n  Nile.  By  some  little  geographical  confusion,  so  dis* 
tinguishable  in  this  ode,  the  poet  describes  iiie  Nile  as  a  riyer  of  the 
Cyrenaic  region,  where  Battus  landed. 

t  S(m  of  Polyrmestm.    Battus  was  the  son  of  Polymnestus. 
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On  him  with  crowns  th*  Ampbictyons*  'wait 
Giv*n  by  Apollo  for  his  Pythian  race  : 

TTim  to  the  If  use  PU  consecrate  ; 
TTim  and  th*  all-golden  fleece,  whose  distant  place 
When  erst  through  many  a  wave  the  Minyanst  found 
Glories  from  heaven  their  temples  crown'd. 

STROPHE  IT. 

But  whence  that  voyage  1  what  necessity 

Bound  on  their  hearts  its  adamantine  chain  1 
*TwB8  Pelias*:^  doom  by  fraud  or  force  to  die 
By  u£oW  renown'd  descendants  slain. 
For  e*en  his  soul  with  wisdom  fill'd 
The  threatening  Oracle  had  chill'd  ; 
That,  breathed  from  Delphi's  central  cave. 
The  wood-crown'd  Earth's  mysterious  nave,  § 

*  Th*  Amphtctpona,  These  were  deputies  varying  in  nxunber,  in  thi 
time  of  Psiuanias,  amounting  to  thirty,  from  the  Athenians,  Boeotians 
Locrians,  Phocians,  and  many  other  states  of  Greece.  They  are  said  b; 
some  to  have  been  originally  a  political  council,  instituted  by  Amphic 
tyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  who  assembled  twice  in  the  year  at  Delph 
and  Thermopylae.  They  presided  at  and  regulated  the  Pythian  Games, 
as  the  Hellanodics  did  the  Olympic,  and  disposed  of  the  prizes;,  as  the 
text  imports. — Paus,  x.  c.  8  ;  Ckandl,  vol.  ii.  c.  66. 

t  Tfie  MiwycMSf  the  name  by  which  the  Argonauts  were  known, 
either  because  many  of  them  were  descended  from  the  daughters  of 
Minyas,  or  because  many  of  the  Minyans  of  Orchomenus  settled  at 
lolcus,  from  whence  the  Argonauts  embarked. — Stra.  lib.  ix.  635. 

X  Pdias  was  the  son  of  l^o,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  by  Nep- 
time ;  Tyro  afterwards  married  Cretheus,  the  son  of  Mohis,  by  whom 
she  had  ^son,  the  £»ther  of  Jason,  who  was  therefore  a  descendant  of 
^olus.  On  the  death  of  Cretheus,  Pelias  usurped  the  throne,  which  he 
occupied  at  the  time  when  Pindar's  accoimt  begins. 

§  Myiteriotu  nave.  Delphi  was  said  to  be  the  middle  of  Greece  and 
of  the  world,  and  therefore  called  o^^aXoc,  the  navel,  which  is  the 
middle  of  the  human  frame.  There  was  an  6fi<f>a\oQ  in  the  Delphic 
Temple  of  white  marble,  upon  which  were  placed  the  golden  figures  of 
the  ^o  eagles,  that  met  at  that  spot  as  before  observed. — Stra,  lib.  iz. 
642,  643,  and  Paw.  lib.  x.  c.  16.  Lactantius  and  Yarro  however  say 
that  ofuftaXos  was  derived  from  dfi^al  signifying  the  answers  of  the 
gods  {Pott,  Ant.  vol.  i.  273),  showing  therefore  that  this  was  the  place 
of  the  oracle.  Milton,  perhaps  impressed  with  the  same  notion,  says 
of  Comus  (a  name,  by  the  way,  borrowed  from  the  Comus^  Kufios,  of 
the  Games), 

Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood. 

Immured  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells, 

Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circ^  bom,  great  Comus. — ^Line  ^. 
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Bade  him  with  all  his  kingly  care 

The  single-sandall'd  wight  beware, 
ae  iwlieii  he  should,  stranger  or  citizen,  • 
N^n  from  his  mountain  hold  to  famed  lolcus'  glen.* 

ANTISTROPHE  IV. 

1  at  th'  appointed  time,  with  ported  spears 
In  either  hand  appear'd  the  dreadful  man  : 

aped  in  Magnesian  guise  a  garb  he  wears, 

That  round  his  glorious  limbs  compacted  ran ; 
0*er  which  a  pard-skin  from  the  storm 
Sheltered  his  stout  unshuddering  fonn. 
His  mantling  locks  +  unshorn,  unbound. 
In  nature's  wildness  waving  round, 
Down  his  broad  back  illustrious  shook  : 
Forward  aU  bent  on  speed  he  broke, 

'ill  in  the  forum  halting,  calm  unmoved 

Lmidst  th'  inquiring  crowd  his  dauntless  heart  he  proved. 

EPODE   IV. 

Unknown  he  stood — "  Apollo's  mien 

"  Is  this  ] "  some  gazing  wonderer  cried, 

"  Or  his,  that  wooed  J  the  Cyprian  queen, 
"  Whose  reins  the  brazen  chariot  guide  ? 

*  In  flowery  Naxos  ages  since 

*  Otus  and  Ephialtes,§  daring  prince, 

*  lolcus*  glen.  lolcus,  a  town  or  city  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly, 
^Khere  Pelias  reigned,  was  situated  near  the  sea  in  a  vale  not  fiir  from 
!Mount  Pelion,  where  Jason  had  been  clandestinely  educated  by  Chiron 
the  centaur. 

+  His  mamtlmg  locks,  <kc.     The  practice  of  wearing  long  hair  among 
the  Greeks,  Kapr)K0fi6<nvTaQ  *Axaiovg,  Homer  has  recorded  ;  and  the 
custom  of  doing  so,    particularly  behind,    prevails  especially  in    the 
maritime  countries  to  this  day,  as  Pindar  represents  it  to  have  done  in 
the  days  of  Jason. — Dodw.  Trav.  vol.  i.  134.     Milton  seems  to  have 
had  this  passage  on  his  mind  when  he  described  the  angel  of  the  sun : — 
Nor  less  his  locks  behind 
Illuatrious  on  his  shoulders  fledge  with  wings 
Lay  waving  round. — Par.  L.  b.  iii.  628. 
X  Or  his  that  wooed,  Ssc,  meaning  Mars,  who,  according  to  Hesiod, 
had  two  sons  by  Venus,  Fear  and  Terror. — Theog.  933. 

§  Otus  and  Ephialtes\    These  were  the  F^^ons  of  Aloeus  by  Iphimedia, 
^ho  at  the  age  of  nine  vears  were  nine  cubits  broad  and  nine  ells  high 
U 
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^  Ipliimedia*8  o£&priiig  died  : 
^  Titjnis,*  gigantic  fonn,  Diana  slew, 

"  When  from,  her  chaste  and  quiver'd  side 
**  Her  huntresfr-bolt  th'  unoonquer'd  virgin  drew  ; 
"  That  wam*d  from  joys  forbidden  t  men  might  haste 
"  The  practicable  bliss  to  taste." 

STttOFHB  y. 

Thus  they  with  -vague  surmise  in  crowds  discoursed 
Listening  and  whispering ;  when  in  bumiah'd  car 

Pelias  with  mules  all  panting  thither  £[>rced 
Hia  urgent  speed.     Astounded  from  a&r 
The  stripling's  dexter  ande  round 
He  spied  a  single  sandal  %  bound  ; 
Yet  with  disguised  alarm,  "  Proclaim, 
«  Stranger,"  said  he,  "  thy  country's  name ; 
"  Tell  me  what  matron  bom  on  earth 
"  From  her  fisur  bosom  gave  thee  birth  % 

"  Let  not  the  loathed  lie  thy  lips  disgrace, 

"  But  meet  my  just  demand,  and  frankly  tell  thy  race." 

AKTISTKOPHE  Y. 

TTim  with  undaunted  Virtue's  accents  mild 

Answer'd  the  youth,  "  From  Chiron's  school  I  come ; 
"  The  Centaur's  daughters  nursed  me  from  a  child, 
"  And  good  Chariclo  §  made  her  cave  my  home. 
"  Now,  when  by  their  kind  care  sustain'd 
"  My  strength  its  twentieth  year  has  gain'd. 

They  manacled  Mars,  and  imprisoned  bim  in  a  braasen  dnnceon  ^ 
thirteen  months  ;  and,  in  order  to  attack  the  gods,  they  piled  Mouflt 
Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa  (an  enterprise  ascribed  bv 
Virgil  to  the  sons  of  the  Earth— 6feo.  i.  280),  but  were  killed  in  tbeir 
youth  by  Apollo  (IL  v.  385  ;  Odysa,  xi.  307),  or,  according  to  the 
Scholiast,  through  the  contrivance  of  Diana  in  the  island  of  Naxofli 
one  of  the  CyclsMdes  in  the  ^gean  sea. 

*  Tityus.  He  was  destroyed  by  Diana  for  attempting  the  chastity 
of  Latona. 

t  Joys  forbidden.  See  Nem.  ode  xi.  ep.  iii.,  where  a  similar  senti- 
ment is  forcibly  expressed. 

X  Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  the  other  slipper  in  crossing  the  nver 
Ananrus,  near  lolcus. — Apoll.  Rhod.  lib.  i.  1.  9. 

§  Ohai'iclo,  the  wife  of  Chiron. 
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"  For  no  foul  deed,  no  phrase  unchaste 
"  From  that  sage  intercourse  displaced, 
"  My  home  I  visit,  to  require 
"  The  ancient  honours  of  my  sire  ; 
"Which  erst  to  ruling  ^olus*  and  his  heirs 
'  Jove  in  his  bounty  gave,  and  now  th*  Usurper  wears. 

EPODS  V. 

**  He  by  perverse  ambition  stung 
"  The  traitor  Pelias,  os  'tis  said, 

"  Their  sceptre  from  my  parents  wrung, 

**  Which  they  by  right  with  justice  sway'd 
"  They  on  my  birth's  eventful  day 
''  Dr^ding  that  lawless  ruler,  in  dismay 

"My  death  pretended,  and  prepared 
"  Domestic  semblance  of  sepulchral  rite  ; 

"  And  female  moans  and  sighs  were  heard  : 
"  Me  swathed  in  purple,  to  the  secret  night 
"  Trusting  their  silent  path,  in  Chiron's  care 
"  They  placed,  the  nurturer  of  their  heir. 

STROPHE   VI. 

"  Such  is  my  tale — ^Good  people,  tell  me  true — 

"  My  fathers  rode  the  milk-white  steed  + — ^where  stand 

"  Their  stately  towers  ? — ^'tis  ^son's  son  ye  view  ; 
"  I  come  no  alien  to  a  stranger's  land  : 
"  My  godlike  host,  the  centaur  Seer, 
"  The  name  of  Jason  bade  me  bear." 
Thus  spake  the  youth  :  his  fether's  glance 
Discem'd  far  off  the  son's  advance, 
And  the  big  tears  of  ecstasy 
Came  bubbling  from  his  aged  eye. 

So  swell'd  his  bursting  heart  with  joy  to  find 

Kis  lost  illustrious  boy  the  comeliest  of  mankind. 

*  jEoltUf  the  &ther  of  Cretheus,  who  was  the  fether  of  Mboh,  the 
&ther  of  Jason,  who  therefore  was  heir  to  Mollis  after  ^son's  death, 
ftnd  of  course  entitled  to  the  throne,  which  Pelias  had  usurped. 

t  Th4  mUk-white  steed.  White  horses  were  the  acoompaniments  of 
pre-eminence,  and  were  therefore  used  on  triumphal  occasions  by  the 
Romans  ;  as  white  asses  belonged  to  persons  in  great  authority  among 
the  Jews ;  c.  g,  "  Speak  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses ;  ye  that  sit  in 
judgment." — Jvdgu  ▼.  10. 

u  2 
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ANTISTROPHE  VI. 


Thither  in  haste,  alliired  by  Jason's  fame, 

His  reverend  uncles,  from  the  neighbouring  bowers 

By  Hypereia's  fountain,  Pheres*  came, 

Came  Amythaon  from  Messend's  towers. 
Admetus  and  Melampus  too 
To  greet  their  glorious  kinsman  flew. 
With  welcome  warm  and  sumptuous  feasts 
Jason  regaled  his  honoured  guests, 
And  freely  without  change  or  check 
Threw  loose  the  reins  on  Pleasure's  neck  : 

Five  days  and  nights  in  sympathy  of  soul 

Pluck'd  they  the  kughing  flowers,  that  crown  the  socifll  bovL 

EPODE  VI. 

On  the  sixth  mom  his  plan  proposed. 

Its  cause,  importance,  means,  and  bent 

To  all  his  kin  the  youth  disclosed. 

Forthwith  they  sallied  from  their  tent, 
In  haste  for  Pelias*  mansion  bore. 
And  now  already  stood  within  the  door. 

The  soft-hair'd  Tyro's  t  artful  son 
Spontaneous  rose  to  meet  the  martial  throng  ; 

When  with  mild  air  and  soothing  tone, 
Dropping  sweet  words  that  melted  from  hLs  tongue, 
Jason  the  conference  raised  on  Wisdom's  base  : 
"  Hear  thou,  Petrsean  Neptune's  race,  J 

•  Pheres  and  Amython,  or  Amythaon,  were  sons  of  Crethem  M>i 
younger  brothers  of  uEson,  Jason's  fother,  by  Tyro  the  daughter  ci 
8almoneu8,  who,  before  her  marriage  with  Cretheus,  had  by  Neptune 
Pelias  and  Neleus.  Admetus  was  the  son  of  Pheres  and  Melampus  of 
Amython,  both  consequently  Jason's  cousins.  Pheres  is  supposed  bj 
ApoUodorus,  lib.  i.  c.  14,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  vol  ii.  95,  w 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Pherse,  now  called  Belestina,  in 
the  middle  of  which  (as  Mr.  Dodwell  says)  rose  the  pellucid  fountain 
of  Hypereia. 

t  The  8oft-hmr*d  Tyro*8,  ^c.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus, 
and  lingering  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Enipeus,  of  whom  she  wjs 
enamoured,  fell  in  with  Neptune,  who,  assuming  the  form  of  tie 
Biver  God,  allured  her  to  his  arms,  and  made  her  the  mother  of  Pe]i>^ 
and  Neleus.— See  Odyss.  xi.  234,  et  seq. 

t  Petraxm  Neptu/ne,  so  called  from  Petra,  an  HsemoniaD  tovn  in 
Thessaly,  where  games  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god. 
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STROPHE   VII. 

•  I^rone  is  man's  mind  from  Honour's  arduous  way 

'*  To  verge  into  the  tempting  paths  of  gain, 
'  Rough  in  th'  advance  and  leading  far  astray  : 
'^  But  thine  and  mine  it  must  be  to  restrain 
"  Our  wrath,  and  weave  our  future  weal. 
"  I  speak  to  ears,  that  heed  and  feel 
.     "  One  parent's  womb,  thou  knowest,  of  yore 
"  Cretheus  and  bold  Salmoneus  bore  ; 
"  And  we  their  grandsons  thus  look  on 
**  The  glory  of  the  golden  Sun. 
"  But  when  affection  cools,  and  hateful  ire 
«  Hankies  in  kinsmen's  hearts,  the  decent  Fates  retire. 

ANTISTBOPHE  VII. 

"  oil !  'tis  not  seemly  thus  with  Isbce  and  shield 

"  That  thou  and  I  for  honours  ancestral 
**  Base  war  should  wage.     Take  all  my  spacious  field, 
"  My  flocks  and  brindled  herds,  I  cede  them  all, 
"  Which  from  my  sire  thy  daring  stealth 
"  Forced  and  yet  feeds,  thy  pamper'd  wealth. 
"  I  grudge  thee  not,  and  view  with  ease 
"  Thy  house  enhanced  with  spoils  like  these. 
"  But  what  I  challenge  for  my  own. 
"  My  sovereign  sceptre,*  and  the  throne 
"  whereon  sat  -^son,  when  the  law  divine 
"  His  horsemen  hosts  received,  these,  Pelias,  must  be  mine  : 

EPODE   VII. 

"  These  without  conflict  from  thy  hand, 

"  Lest  ill  betide  thee,  yield  us  back." 
Thus  urged  the  prince  his  just  demand  ; 
And  thus  e'en  Pelias  calmly  spake  : 
"  Thy  will  be  mine  :  but  me  the  late 
"  Remains  of  life's  declining  hour  await ; 

*  My  sovereign  sceptre,    -^schylus  has  a  similar  expression. — 
UpoQ  Tov  Tvpavva  aKtiTrTpa  (rvXriBfifferai ; — Prom,  786. 
But  who  shall  rob  him  of  his  sovereign  sceptre  ? 
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**  Thy  youth  now  wantons  in  the  bloom  : 
"  Thou  canst  appease  the  subterranean  powers ; 

^  The  soul  of  Phrixus*  from  the  tomb 
*^  Calls  me,  to  bear  him  from  jSetes*  towers 
^  And  seize  the  ponderous  ram's  refulgent  hide, 
**  That  saved  him  from  the  raging  tide, 

STROPHE  vni. 

*^  Saved  from  th*  inoestuoos  stepdame's  angrier  dart 
<<  This  to  mine  ear  a  dream  miraculous 

*^  Hath  told  :  for  this  have  I  with  anxious  heart 
^  Castalia's  counsels  ask'd,  that  urge  me  thus 
''  Thither  with  bark  and  band  to  ^peed — 
^  Dare  thou  for  me  th'  adveuturous  deed, 
**  And  I  will  leave  thee  lord  and  king ; 
*'  Jove,  from  whom  all  our  races  spring, 
''  Be  Jove  himself  t  our  binding  oath, 
"  Witness,  and  warrant  of  our  troth." 

This  compact  to  the  chiefs  propounded  they 

With  full  consent  approved,  and  parting  went  their  way. 


*  Tke  fotti  of  Phrtaut,  Phrizas,  tbe  son  of  Athamas,  being  wifii  his 
sister  Hell^  persecuted  by  bis  step-mother  Ino,  and  being  about  to  he 
sacrificed  by  his  &ther,  fled  with  his  sister  on  a  ram  with  a  goldea 
fleece,  sent  to  them  by  Jupiter,  to  uSSetea,  the  king  of  Colchis,  fiell^ 
however,  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  drowned,  from  whence  it  took  fhe 
name  of  Hellespont.  Phrizus  reached  Colchis,  and  married  Obalciop^ 
the  daughter  of  ^etes,  but  was  afterwards  murdered  by  the  latter, 
who  envied  him  the  possession  of  the  golden  fleece.  To  appease  tbo 
soul  of  Phrixus,  Pelias  now  pretended  to  Jason,  that  he  was  directed 
by  the  Oracle  to  make  a  voyage  to  Colchis  and  bring  away  the  soul  of 
Phrixus  and  the  golden  fleece.  The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  some 
notion  that  the  som  was  buried  with  the  body.  Thus  Virgil  represents 
^neas  to  have  deposited  in  a  sepulchre  the  soul  of  Polydorus,  who 
like  Phrixus  had  been  murdered  by  his  host 

We  laid  his  spirit  in  the  grave. — jBn.  iii.  68. 

f  £e  Jwe  himsdft  <6c.  Jupiter  was  the  god  of  oaths.  In  tbe 
council-room  at  Olympia  there  was  a  statue  of  him  in  that  character 
called  Ze^c  'opKioq^  Jupiter  Horcius,  having  the  thunder  in  each  hand, 
to  denote  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  against  perjury.  The  oompetito» 
at  the  games  were  all  previously  sworn  before  this  awful  statue  to 
do  nothing  oontraiy  to  the  laws  of  the  Olympic  contests. — Pom. 
lib.  V.  c.  24. 
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ANTISTROPHE  VIIL 

Sis  heralds  loud  now  Jason  bade  proclaim 

The  perilous  enterprise.     Three  isons  of  Jove 
TJnmatch'd  in  combat  at  that  bidding  came. 
The  fruits  of  Leda^s,  and  Alcmena's,  love.* 
With  these  two  lofbj-crested  chie& 
From  Fjlus'  towers  and  Tsenarus'  clif&» 
Enthusiasts  of  renown,  and  held 
Men  of  tried  heart  in  valour's  field ; 
Euphemus  this,t  from  Neptune  sprung, 
That  Periclymenus  the  strong, 
illustrious  Orpheus  j:  too,  the  minstrers  sire, 
Apollo's  ofi&pring,  came,  and  smote  th*  inflaming  lyre. 


*  Leda^s  and  Alemena%  meaning  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  sons  of 
Leda,  and  Hercules  the  son  of  Alcmena,  by  Jupiter. 

-f-  Euphemus,  the  son  of  Neptune.  Peridymenus  was  the  son  of 
Chloris  and  Neleus,  who  was  *tiie  son  of  Neptune  by  Tyro.  There 
were  three  cities  called  Pylus,  of  one  only  of  which  the  site  is  now 
known,  viz.,  of  that  in  Messenia,  now  called  Labarino,  opposite  the 
islands  of  Sphacteria.* — Dodw,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  346. 

X  lUuttrums  Orpheus.  The  Scholiast  dtes  authorities  to  show  that 
Orpheus  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  muse  GalUop^,  and  therefore, 
as  this  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  it  is  a  more  poetical 
genealogy  than  a  descent  from  ^£agrus,  king  of  Thrace,  more  usually 
given  to  him,  I  have  translated  it  accordingly.  Apollonius  Khodius 
also  includes  Orpheus  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  (lib.  i.  25),  and 
appeases  a  quarrel  among  the  chiefe  by  the  intervention  of  his  melo« 
dious  strain  ;  at  the  close  of  which  the  poet  thus  beautifully  describes 
its  effect  upon  the  audience  : — 

This  said,  the  minstrel  site 
Stay*d  his  ambrosial  voice  and  soothing  lyre : 
They  all  with  heads  outstretch'c^  as  while  he  sung, 
8till  on  the  tuneful  charm  unsated  hung 
In  silent  ecstasy  ;  still  listening  round 
Felt  the  soft  rapture,  that  survived  the  sound. — ^B.  i.  515. 

This  passage  has  been  exquisitely  imitated  by  Milton  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  book  of  Paradise  Lost  i-^ 

The  Angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
8o  channing  left  bis  voice,  that  he  awhile 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fix'd  to  him. 
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EPODE   VIII. 

Hermes,  that  waves  tlie  golden  wand,* 
His  youthful  sons,  Echion  fair 

And  Erytus,  with  the  vent'rous  band 

Despatch'd,  the  rough  exploit  to  share. 
Down  came  the  youths,  that  dwelt  below 
Pangaeum's  wintry  base :  t  for  Boreas  now 

Pleased  with  such  service,  king  of  storms, 
Sent  forth  in  haste  his  wondrous  progeny 

Zetas  and  Calais,  mortal  forms. 
With  plume-rough  backs  and  piurple  wings  to  fly. 
Juno  J  their  hearts  with  sweet  persuasive  zeal 
Inspired  to  bound  on  Argo's  keel, 


STROPHE  IX. 

To  court  the  tempting  toil :  that  none  might  long 

To  waste  undanger'd§  on  his  mother's  arm 
Youth  without  glory ;  but  his  peers  among 
Find  e  en  in  death  th'  inestimable  charm 
That  cheers  the  close  of  Yalour.     Now 
lolcus  reached  in  godlike  row 
Stood  the  choice  crew  :  Jason  their  look 
Heroic  praised,  their  numbers  took.  || 


I 


♦  That  wcbffet  the  golden  wand. — See  Odyse.  lib.  v.  87,  "where  aL«fl 
Xpyaoffparrigt  the  epithet,  thus  translated,  is  applied  to  Mercorr. 
With  this  rod,  as  Virgil  tells  us  (uEn.  lib.  iv.  242),  he  oondacted  the 
souls  of  men  to  and  sometimes  fix>m  the  shades  below.  ErytnsuJ 
Echion  were  the  sons  of  Hermes  or  Mercury  by  Antianira. 

f  Pa/ngaswnCa  wintry  base.  Pangseum  was  a  mountain  in  TiuMe, 
which  the  Greeks,  it  being  to  the  north  of  them,  supposed  to  be  tiie 
abode  of  Boreas. 

X  Jtmo.  Bentley  supposes  that  Juno  patronised  this  expeditioa 
because  the  ship  was  ciUled  Argos  from  the  name  of  the  dtj,  vhei« 
she  was  so  particularly  worshipped.  Homer  says,  that  she  wai  « 
friend  to  Jason. — Od.  hb.  xii.  72. 

§  To  waste  undwngered,  Skc. — See  a  similar  sentiment,  Olymp.  ode  i. 
ep.  iii. 

11  Their  numbers  took.  This  passage  seems  to  have  been  on  Mihoo'^ 
mind,  when  Satan  reviewed  the  evil  spirits  : — 
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By  auguries*  watcli'd,  by  chances  cast 
Mopsust  assured  of  heaven,  in  haste 
The  panting  band  embark'd,  and  from  below 
Tlie  lifted  anchor  hung  upon  the  dancing  prow. 

ANTISTROPHE  IX. 

High  on  the  stem  a  golden  goblet  rear'd 

The  chief,  and  to  the  sire  of  all  the  gods, 
The  lightning-lanced  Jove,  his  prayer  preferr'd  ; 

Invoked  the  powers,  that  sway  the  winds  and  floods, 
The  sea's  wild  ways,  the  nights  forlorn, 
And  smiling  days,  and  sweet  return. 
Heav'n*s  prompt  assent  in  accents  loud 
Spake  the  big  thimder  from  the  cloud. 
And  playful  pour'd  in  volleys  bright 
Its  fractured  beams  J  of  hannless  light. 
Paused  those  rude  herdes,  by  that  gleam  divine 
And  sound  ambiguous  awed — Mopsus,  that  hail'd  the  sign, 

EPODE  IX. 

Cheer'd  to  their  oars  the  rallied  crew, 

And  with  sweet  hopes  their  hearts  inspired  : 

At  their  stout  stroke  the  galley  flew  ; 

Toss*d  from  their  blades  the  surge  retired. 

He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due, 
Their  visages  and  statures  as  of  gods, 
Their  number  last  he  sums.     And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  &c. — P<vr.  L.  b.  i.  672. 
*  Augvriea — chances,  «fcc.    Auguries  were  hints  taken  from  the  flight 
of  birds,  by  which  the  ancient  divines  conceived  that  the  character  of 
a  future  event  might  be  predicted.     The  divination  by  the  casting 
of  chances  was  caUed  cXi}pof(avreia,  where  the  chances  of  a  given 
event  or  undertaking  being  prosperous  or  not  were  collected  by  the 
divines  throwing  dice,  pebbles,    small  bits   of  earth  having  certain 
characters  upon  them,  &c.,  into  a  box,  then  supplicating  the  gods  to 
direct  them,  and  deciding  by  their  appearance  or  order  as  they  drew  or 
threw  them  out.— Pott.  Ant,  vol.  i.  333. 

t  Mopsus  was  not  only  a  prophet,  but  a  hero,  and  is  named  by  Ovid 
among  those  who  were  present  at  the  destruction  of  the  Calydonian 
Boar. — Met.  lib.  viii.  350. 

J  Fractured  beams,  in  the  ori^nal  cLktIvbc  (rrepoirac  iTroptiyvvfAevat, 
as  in  Lucretius,  lib.  ii.,  Abrupti  nubibus  ignes. 
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Soon  by  the  breathing  Bonth  impeOM 

To  Ajcine*8  stormy  mouth  *  their  oourae  they  held  ; 

There  to  the  billowy  Keptune  rear'd 
A  sacred  shrine  t  and  altar  marbled  o*er, 

And  made  their  offering  from  the  herd 
Of  Thradan  bulls,  that  pastured  on  the  shore  ; 
Then,  as  the  danger  deepened,  all  adored 
Of  sldps  and  seas  the  mighty  lord ; 

STSOPHE  Z. 

So  their  frail  bark  the  justling  rocks  j:  might  shun, 

Frightful  collision  1 — ^Twain,  self-moved,  they  were. 

Alive,  with  wild  rotation  whirling  on 

Swift  as  the  roaring  winds — In  mid  career 

*  Axine*s  ttormy  'numth.  This  was  tlie  ancient  name  of  the  Eazine 
(ihe  former  signifying  the  inhospitable,  the  Utter  the  hospitable  sea), 
as  Ovid  tells  ns  : — 

Here  on  the  freenng  Enzine's  shore  I  stay ; 
Axine  his  name,  the  wiser  ancients  a^, 

IHst,  b.  iv.  Kl.  iv.  56. 

t  A  taered  Arine,  Among  the  numerous  conjectural  accounts  quoted 
by  Br.  Clarke  of  the  origin  of  the  Upbv  in  the  Thracian  Bosporns 
(which  some  consider  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Urius,  and  which  Dionysius  of  Byzantium  alleges  to  have  been  a  &ne 
built  by  Fhrixus  in  his  voyage  to  Colchis),  may  it  not  as  well  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  shrine  or  temple  erected  to  Neptune  by  the 
Argonauts,  preparatory  to  their  entrance  into  the  inhospitable  sea  I— 
See  CI,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  680,  «.  4,  688,  n.  5. 

$  Thejutdvng  rocks.  These  were  two  rocks  called  the  Gyanes  or 
Symplegades,  at  the  entrance  from  the  Bosporus  into  the  Black  Ses, 
which  were  said  by  the  poets  to  whirl  round  upon  their  bases,  and  to 
crush  the  vessels  that  attempted  to  pass  between  them.  After  the 
passage  of  the  Argonauts,  however,  they  are  said  above  by  Pindar  to 
have  been  fixed  for  ever;  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  llieocritos 
{Id.  Ub.  xiii.  24),  ApoU.  Rhod.  (Ub.  u.  606),  and  by  Ovid  {Met.  Ub.  iv. 
889).  There  were  erratic  rocks  called  nXayicrai  rrkrpai,  through  which 
also,  according  to  Homer  {Odyas.  lib.  zii.  61,  70),  and  Apollonios 
Rhodius  (lib.  iv.  924),  Jason  passed ;  but  these  appear  to  have  beea 
situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  the  hero  is  stated  by  the  Utter  j 
poet  to  have  reached  by  achieving  the  geographical  paradox  of  asiling 
thither  from  the  Black  Sea  through  ihe  Danube  and  the  Po,  the 
streams  of  which  he  gravely  supposes  to  have  been  united.  The 
interesting  and  beautiml  account  given  by  him  (lib.  ii.  651,  et  9eq.)  of 
the  passage  of  the  Argonauts  through  the  Symplegades  is  not  excelled 
in  the  whole  range  of  descriptive  poetry. 

Milton  has  fully  availed  himself  of  this  fearful  scene  to  imsgethe 
perils  of  Satan's  passage  from  the  nether  world. — See  Par.  L 
b.  ii  1018. 
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The  pasang  demigods  before 

Awe-struck  they  stopp'd  and  raged  no  more. 

Now,  Fhasis  reach'd,  in  converse  sweet 

The  Greeks  and  dusky  Colchians  meet : 

.^Betes*  ruled  the  barbarous  land. 

Then  first  the  Cyprian  queen,  whose  hand 
Points  the  resistless  arrow,  from  above 
Ser  mystic  lynxf  brought,  the  maddening  Bird  of  Love, 

AKTISTBOPHE    X 

Past  in  his  quadri-radiate  circlet  bound, 

Charm  of  mankind  :  and  incantations  strange 

.^Bison's  sage  son  she  taught,  and  spells  profoimd ; 
Spells,  that  Medea's  filial  faith  might  change, 
And  for  fair  Greece  her  feverish  heart 
Seduce  from  that  wild  beach  to  part. 
Touch'd  by  Persuasion's  gentle  goad,  J 
All  her  sire's  arts  and  toils  she  show'd  : 
Soft  oils  and  antidotes  §  she  gave 
Her  Jason's  beauteous  form  to  save ; 

*  JBeta,  the  father  of  Medea,  the  brother  of  Ciro^  and  tbe  son  of 
"HXtog,  the  Sun,  and  Peraeis  the  daughter  of  Oceanns. — Odyta.  z.  136 ; 
Hes,  Theog,  955. 

*t*  Ij/nx,  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  whether  this  is  a  bird  by  some 
means  fixed  in  a  small  hoop  or  ring,  or  merely  a  toy  of  that  form  and 
description.  It  is  used  here  to  denote  some  implement  of  allurement^ 
by  wmch  the  enchantress  was  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  prayers 
and  incantations,  to  inflame  and  pervert  the  affections  of  the  devoted 
object.  The  Scholiast  on  this  passage  describes  the  lynx  as  a  haiiy 
bird  with  a  long  neck  and  tongue,  and  possessing  the  &culty  of 
rotating  its  head  and  neck,  and  adds  that  the  female  professors  of 
amatory  witchcraft  tie  it  to  a  wheel  like  Ixion,  and  whirl  it  round  as  an 
accompaniment  to  their  incantations ;  and  that  Venus  brought  it  down 
firom  heaven,  as  Pindar  tells  us.  The  Scholiast  on  the  Nemean 
ode  iv.  L  56,  where  this  word  again  occurs,  tell  us  that  lynx  was  held 
by  some  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Echo,  by  others  of  Peitho  (Persua- 
sion), and  that  Juno  turned  her  into  a  bird  for  having  drugged  Jupiter 
to  the  love  of  lo.  The  mention  of  Peitho  a  few  lines  below  might  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  this  latter  story  was  fiuniliar  to  our  poet. 

t  Periuanon't  gentle  goad,  fiaariyi  Ilcidovc.  Utt9d>,  Persuasion, 
Suadela,  was  a  goddess  in  the  Greek  Pantheon.  We  find  her  grouped 
sometimes  with  the  Graces,  but  more  usually  with  Yenus,  who  is  often 
attended  by  the  Graces ;  Hesiod  makes  her  assist  the  latter  in  decorating 
the  person  of  Pandora. — -'Epya  rat  "Hfi,  73. 

§  Aniidotet,  &vTirofia  in  the  original,  from  rifivnt,  to  cut ;  cut  herbs 
being  the  early  medicines.  Hence  the  phrase  ivrifivutv  aroc,  prepa- 
ring a  remedy. — .£ech,  Ag,  10,  and  JBlomf,  Gloss, 
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Till  all  prepared  to  Hymen's  sweet  control  I 

Their  mutual  loves  they  pledged  and  mingled  soul  "witk  | 

souL  I 

EPODE  X. 

But  when  jEetes  full  in  sight 

His  adamantine  plough  produced 

His  furious  bulls,  whose  nostrils  bright 
Flames  of  consuming  fire  diffused. 
Battering  the  ground  with  brazen  tread ; 
These  single-handed  to  their  yokes  he  led  ; 

And  stead&st  drove  his  fiirrow'd  line 
Straight  through  the  smoking  glebe,  severing  in  twain 

An  acre's  breadth*  Earth's  sturdy  spine. 
"  Let  him  that  ruled  your  vessel  o'er  the  main 
"  Do  me  this  deed,"  the  vaunting  chieftain  cries, 
"  And  be  th'  immortal  Felt  his  prize, 

STROPHE  XI. 

*'  His  the  rich  fleece,  that  glows  with  flakes  of  gold." 
Off;  at  that  challenge  roused,  his  saffron  vest 

Flung  Jason,  and  in  Love's  assurance  bold 

Closed  on  the  task  :  charmed  by  his  bride's  behest 
Singed  not  his  frame  the  raging  fire. 
Forward  he  drags  the  team  and  tire  ; 
Their  necks  in  close  constraint  he  joins,t 
Stirs  with  sharp  goad  their  struggling  loins, 
And  with  stout  arm  and  manly  grace 
Works  out  with  ease  th'  appointed  space. 

In  speechless  pang,  yet  muttering  at  the  sight. 

Aghast  -<Eetes  stood  and  marvelled  at  his  might.  J 

♦  An  acT^i  breadth, — dpyviAv  in  the  original,  which  some  trangUtet 
£fithom's  depth  ;  but  the  depth  to  which  he  ploughed,  though  it  m^ 
ahow  the  strength  of  the  bulls,  was  no  proof  of  the  power  of  JSetes, 
which  was  effectually  tried  by  his  ruling  those  animals  and  enduring  tii0 
fire,  which  they  breathed,  while  he  was  ploughing  an  acre  of  ground. 

f  In  close  constrairU  he  joinSy  in  the  original  ^koig  ivdyxac  ivn^it 
not  easy  to  be  literally  translated ;  but  imitated  by  .^SIschylu8»  k« 
^'  'kvdyKtiQ  idv  Xeiradvov  {Ag.  211), — "  BiU  when  he  had  ]^  w  ^ 
harness  of  Necessity." 

t  Marvell'd  ai  his  might.     So  Apollonius  Bhodius  : — 

Qavfiatrs  d*  Alrjrris  cOkvoc  'Avkpog, — ^Lib.  iii.  1813. 
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AimSTROPHE   XI. 

ox-th.  to  their  gallant  chief  th  heroic  throng 

Stretch'd  their  glad  hands,  crown'd  him  with  chaplets 
green, 
^J3.d  gratulations  pour'd  from  every  tongue. — 

Now  to  the  secret  haunt,  where  hung  unseen 
The  glittering  skin  by  Phrixus  spread, 
Sol's  wondrous  son  the  strangers  led  ; 
Nor  ween'd  that  mortal  enterprise 
Could  from  that  toil  triumphant  rise. 
Deep  in  a  dark  defile  it  lay  : 
A  ravening  dragon*  watch'd  the  way, 
In  bulk  like  some  huge  galley,  thick  and  long, 
^With  ir'n  compact,  and  work'd  by  fifty  rowmen  strong. 

EPODE  XI. 

But  the  time  urges,  and  'twere  long 
The  vulgar  tedious  path  to  tread  ; 

I  know  the  readier  route  of  song ; 

And  Wisdom  follows  where  I  lead. 
Arcesilas,  by  art  beguiled 
The  blue-eyed  motley  serpent  Jason  foil'd  ; 

With  storn  Medea,  Pelias'  bane. 
The  boisterous  Ocean  cross'd,  and  Red-sea  flood 

To  shores,  where  now  th'  heroic  train 
'Mong  Lemnian  wives,t  stain'd  with  their  husbands'  blood. 
Vied  for  the  mantle  prize  in  naked  grace. 
And  clasp'd  them  in  their  warm  embrsice. 

*  A  ravening  dragon,  thus  alluded  to  by  Juvenal : — 

Hesperidum  serpens,  aut  Pontictis. — Sat.  xiv.  114. 
See  also  Ovid's  narrative  of  this  adventure,  Met.  lib.  vii.  100,  et  seq. 

t  Lemnian  wives.  These  ladies  are  said  to  have  murdered  all  the  men 
in  their  island,  except  Thoas,  the  &ther  of  their  queen  Hypsipylfe,  in 
revenge  for  their  infidelity.  The  Argonauts,  according  to  Pindar,  touch- 
ing there  on  their  return  from  Colchis,  at  the  time  when  she  was 
Bolemniidiig,  with  games,  at  which  a  mantle  was  the  prize,  the  funeral 
of  Thoas,  the  widows  availed  themselves  of  this  occasion  to  continue  the 
popuktion  of  their  island.  Homer  mentions  a  son  of  Jason,  by  Hyp- 
sipylfe,  called  Eun^tis,  who  sent  a  large  8uj)ply  of  wine  to  Agamemnon 
during  the  Trojan  war. — II.  vii.  467.  The  landing  of  the  Argonauts  at 
LemnoB  k  also  described  by  Statins,  Theb.  lib.  v.  S35,  ei  nq. 
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STBOPmS  XIL 

On  that  famed  day  or  night,  by  Fate's  decree 
*Mong  tribes  barbarian  on  a  distant  strand 

Dawn'd  the  first  beam  of  thy  great  destiny. 

There  first  the  race  that  shall  for  ages  stand. 
Of  proud  Euphemus*  hail'd  the  day. 
With  Spartan  dames  and  customs  they 
Mingling  and  swarming  forth  erewhile 
Peopled  Callista*s  beauteous  isle  :t 
From  whence  thy  sires  o'er  Libya's  waste 
Honour'd  as  gods  Apollo  placec^ 

And  gave  with  counsels  just  and  laws  unknown 

Gyrene's  realms  to  rule,  and  grace  her  golden  throne. 

AirriSTBOPHE  XIL 

Use  now  the  wit  of  (Edipus  profound — J 

If  one  with  sharpen'd  axe  and  reckless  stroke 

Lops  as  he  lists  the  sightly  branches  round 

And  shames  the  honours  of  the  spreading  oak  : 
Though  fruit  thereon  no  longer  glows, 
Still  her  proud  bulk  and  strength  she  show% 
What  time  in  winter's  hour  of  need 
The  crackling  hearth  her  fragments  feed  ; 
Or  stretch'd  along  §  the  lengthening  row 
Of  stateliest  columns  rear'd  below 

*  Ewphemua.    See  above,  strophe  iii.  and  notes. 

t  CaUista't  beatOeous  ide.  This  was  the  ancient  name  of  Thera  hefore 
the  Spartan  colony  settled  there  under  the  command  of  Therua  (the 
uncle  of  the  two  first  Spartan  kings,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles).  from 
whom  the  island  took  the  latter  appellation.  For  the  founding  of  Cy- 
rend  by  Battus,  the  ancestor  of  Aroesilaus,  see  above,  strophe  i.  and 
notes. 

X  Of  CEdipus  profound,  (Edipus,  as  is  well  known,  was  said  to  have 
solved  the  celebrated  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  The  poet,  therefore,  being 
about  to  address  Aroesilaus  figuratively  in  fitvour  of  one  Damopfailus 
(who  had  been  banished  from  C^rend  for  his  share  in  a  sedition  against 
the  government,  and  during  his  residence  at  Thebes  had  obtamed  the 
friendship  of  Pindar),  says  to  the  monarch,  "  Now  use  the  wit  of  (Edi- 
pus," i.  e.  now  solve  me  this  riddle.  He  then,  by  a  sort  of  parable, 
compares  Damophilus  to  an  oak,  of  which  the  reader  will  of  course  see 
the  application. 

§  Or  stretched  along,  Ac,  i.  e.  the  oak  becomes  the  architrave  of  some 
distant  palace ;  as  Damophilus,  forced  from  Cyrend,  becomes  at  Thebes 
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3rKie  stranger's  pressing  palace  she  sastains 

^ith  firm  unfailing  trunk,  forced  firom  th'  unsheltered  plains. 

EPODE  xn. 

* 

Thou  art  the  leech,  the  times  reqidre, 

And  Paean*  speeds  thy  skill  profound  ; 

With  lenient  hand,  relenting  sire, 

Soften  and  heal  thy  subjects'  wound. 
riie  worst,  the  weakest  t  from  its  base 
^  state  with  ease  may  shake  ;  but  to  replace 

Th'  accomplish'd  pile  is  power  indeed. 
Unless  some  guardian  ^irit  in  his  love 

Seize  the  loose  helm,  the  leaders  lead. 
For  thee  that  grace  the  fevouring  Fates  have  wove. 
Oh  !  dare  then  for  thy  loved  Gyrene's  weal 
Strain  all  thy  strength,  use  all  thy  zeaL 

STROPHE  xin. 

A  goodly  messenger,  J  as  Homer  sings 

(Heed  thou  the  tuneful  sage),  acceptance  gives 

And  estimation  to  the  charge  he  brings. 

So  from  her  virtuous  theme  the  Muse  derives 

a  person  of  consideration,  and   proves  his   importance   prior  to  his 
banishment. 

*  And  PcBon,  Apollo,  the  god  of  medicine,  the  patron  of  Cyrenb  (see 
Pyihiom  Odes,  v.  ix.)  and  of  the  games,  at  which  Arcesilsus  had  won 
the  prize  for  which  this  ode  was  written ;  he,  therefore,  says  the  poet, 
seconds  thy  skill,  that  is,  has  supplied  me  with  the  opportnnily  of  soli- 
citing thee  to  heal  the  wounds  of  Damophilns,  by  recalling  him,  and 
honour  thee  in  doing  it. 

t  Tke  worst,  the  weaJeett,  Ac.  'ULt,  Burke  has  adopted  this  admirable 
remark,  perhaps  unconsciously,  and  amplified  it  in  his  way.  "  But  is  it 
in  destroying  and  pulling  down  that  skill  is  displayed  ?  your  mob  can  do 
this  as  well,  at  least,  as  your  assemhiies.  The  shallowest  understanding, 
the  rudest  hand  is  more  than  equal  to  that  task.  Bage  and  phrenzy  will 
pull  down  more  in  half  an  hour  than  prudence,  deliberation,  and  fore- 
sight  can  build  in  an  hundred  years." — Jie/lections  on  the  Bevolwtion  m 
Fromce,  Bw^ke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  303. 

t  A  goodly  messenger,  tkc.  The  Scholiast  quotes  the  following  line,  as 
that  to  which  Pindar  alludes  ;  it  does  not  appear  to  me  quite  to  corre- 
spond  with  the  description  of  it  in  the  text,  but  I  have  searched  in  vain 
fur  one  more  apposite. 

'E<r9\6v  Kal  rb  rervKrai,  5r'  ayytXag  altriiia  fiSy, — II.  XV.  207. 
Tifl  well  when  messengers  wise  counsels  hold. 
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Honour  and  grace.     Th*  illustrious  house* 

Of  Battus^  all  thy  realm  allows 

Damophilus  unmatched  in  truth. 

Generous  and  just ;  'mong  boys  a  youth, 

In  counsel  provident  and  sage 

AJs  one  that  boasts  a  century's  age. 
He  of  its  sparkling  jest  the  slanderous  tongue 
Bereaves  :  with  honest  hate  he  meets  th*  oppressor's  wroog^. 

AITTISTROPHE  XIII. 

Thus  with  the  wise  and  good  no  strife  hath  he, 

Ardent  and  urgent  of  his  upright  plan  ; 
For  well  he  knows,  that  Opportunity 

(Which  he  observes,  not  serves)  rests  not  with  man 
A  moment's  pause.     *Tis  bitterest  pain 
To  know,  yet  need,  and  crave  in  vain 
The  sweets  that  friends  and  freedom  give  : 
Thus  doth  this  suffering  Atlas  +  strive, 


*  HotLse  of  BcUtuM,  the  royal  family  of  Arcesilaus,  descended  from 
Battus. — See  above,  epode  iii. 

~t  AtlaSy  said  to  have  been  a  king  of  Mauritania,  the  son  of  I&petas 
and  one  of  the  Titans,  who  made  war  against  Jupiter,  by  whom  they 
were  confined  in  Tartarus,  but  afterwards,  as  some  say,  released.  He 
was  skilful  in  astronomy,  and  therefore  feibulously  said  to  have  sustained 
the  heavens.  In  this  passage  Pindar  compares  Damophilus,  standing  up 
under  the  pressure  of  his  sovereign's  resentment,  to  Atlas  supporting  the 
heavens :  and  the  critical  reader  will  observe  with  how  much  brevity 
and  effect  he  has  contrived  to  weave  the  sentiment  and  the  simile  toge- 
ther, so  that  by  uniting  them  in  one  sentence  and  making  them  par- 
takers in  the  meaning  of  the  same  verb,  the  resemblance  is  both 
strengthened  and  demonstrated.  A  similar  instance  of  this  mode  of 
illustrdtion  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  Olympic  ode  : — 

Pillars  of  gold  our  portal  to  sustain, 
As  for  some  proud  and  princely  place. 

We'll  rear :  the  founder  of  the  strain 
With  far-refiilgent  front  his  opening  work  should  grace. 

Horace  has  followed  him  in  many  instances,  particularly  in  his  Satires 
and  Epistles,  lib.  i.  sat.  2 ;  Ars  Poet.  Shakspeare  has  discovered  or 
improved  upon  the  same  poetical  beauty  in  innumerable  instances;  for 
example : — 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  Adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head. — Aa  Ton  Like  It. 
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From  wealth  and  kin  and  country  driven, 
Against  thy  weight,  his  pressing  heaven, 
et  Jove  the  Titans  loosed  and  when  the  gale 
exes  the  deep  no  more,  we  furl  the  useless  sail. 

EPODE  xin. 

"Worn  out  with  lingering  ills,  his  prayer 
Is  still  to  greet  his  native  plain. 

By  Cyr^'s  fount*  the  feast  to  share 

And  yield  to  youth  his  soul  again. 
Tiere  rank'd  among  the  minstrel  choir 
?o  touch  with  gifted  hand  the  bumish'd  lyre, 

Warbling  in  peace  his  harmless  lay, 
iTor  offering  to  Ids  foes  nor  suffering  wrong. 

Oh  !  that  his  Ups  had  power  to  say 
Wliat  recent  fountains  of  ambrosial  song 
Blowing  for  great  Arcesilas  he  found, 
Illustrious  guest  on  Theban  ground. 

That  strain  again ;  it  had  a  dying  Mi, 
0  it  came  o'er  my  ear,  likd  the  sweet  South, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odours. — Twelfth  Night, 

She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek. — Idem. 

She  pined  in  thought. 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy 
She  sat,  like  Patience  on  a  monument^ 
Smiling  at  Grief. — Idem. 

This  figure  is  used  also  by  Milton,  but  not  so  often  in  the  Paradise  Lost 
as  in  Comus,  where  he  follows  more  the  manner  of  Shakspeare ;  for 
example — 

The  sea-girt  isles 

That,  like  to  rich  and  various  gems,  inlay 

The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep. — Comtts. 

*  Cyrl'sfowfht.    The  fountain  of  Cyrfe  at  Cjrren^  was  sacred  to  Apollo, 
whose  Cameian  ceremonies  were  celebrated  Uiere. 
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ODE  V. 

TO  ABCESILAUS  THE  CYBXNMAS, 

Victor  in  the  Chariot-Baee.* 

STBOFHE  I. 

Wealth  is  wide-extended  power, 

Whene'er  with  genuine  worth  combined 
Man  leads  it  forth  in  Fortune's  faTouiing  hour 
And  friendships  throng  behind. 
Thee,  heav'n-enhanced  Arceedlas, 

These  gifts  through  all  thj  glorious  days 
Prom  life's  first  step,  by  Castor's  t  grace, 
Have  bless'd ;  who  now  with  Pythian  bays 
Given  fix)m  his  golden  car  thy  brows  hath  crown'd ; 
'Twas  he  the  threatening  storm  allay'd 
That  shook  thy  prosperous  house  and  spread 
The  cheering  calm,  that  brightens  round. 

AKTISTROPHE  I. 

Wisdom  still  with  temperate  hand 

Improves  the  boon  by  Heaven  besfcow'd  ; 

And  thee,  that  walk'st  with  Justice  through  the  land; 
A  thousand  blessings  crowd. 


*  This  ode  is  written  to  the  same  Arcesilaus,  king  of  CyrenS;  ^^ 
the  preceding  ode,  in  honour  of  his  victory  in  tie  chariot-race,  won  in 
the  thirty-first  Pythiad ;  but  whether  it  was  the  same  victory,  or  another, 
is  not  known. 

t  Castor ;  he  is  here  mentioned  on  account  of  his  delight  m  ^ 
management  of  horses,  as  we  learn  from  Horace,  and  in  the  Games,  *s 
the  third  Olympic  ode  (antistro.  iii.)  informs  us ;  to  which  m^J  ^ 
added  his  influence  in  allaying  the  tempests  (Hor.  lib.  i.  ode  xii.)>  ^^ 
figuratively  applied  to  the  civil  commotions  at  Cyren^,  which  li^' 
laus  had  suppressed,  and  to  his  succeeding  triumphs  in  the  I^tb»D 
Games,  recorded  in  these  odes. 
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First  as  thou  art  the  sceptred  lord 

Of  mighty  realms,  and  bear'st  combined 
By  Nature  for  that  proud  reward, 
The  ruler's  eye,  the  sage's  mind : 
Next  as  thy  coursers  from  the  Pythian  plain 
Have  bom  the  glorious  prize  away, 
While  Phoebus  gives  thee  to  display 
Th'  exulting  pomp  and  choral  strain. 

EPODE  1. 

O  cease  not,  while  the  song,  that  swells  thy  &me, 
Sounds  through  Gyrene's  echoing  towers. 
Where  Venus  spreads*  her  sweetest  bowersf, 

God  the  great  cause  of  all  things  to  proclaim. 

First  of  thy  peers  be  great  Carrhotust  styled ; 
He  brought  not  to  th'  applauding  plain. 
Where  Battus'  %  just  descendants  reign, 

!Elxcuse,  repentant  Epimethes'  child ;  § 
But  foremost  in  the  chariot-course 
By  pleased  CastaJia's  sacred  source 

Th'  accepted  stranger  pass'd,  and  round 

Thy  kingly  locks  his  wreath  of  gloiy  bound. 

STBOPHE  II. 

Twelve  times  round  the  measured  bourn 

With  heel  immatch'd,  uninjured  rein, 
Flew  the  swift  steeds,  nor  tire  nor  trapping  torn — 

Lo  !  where  by  Delphi's  hno 

*  WhereVemutpreada.  Cyrenb  is  called  in  the  original  yXvK^v  kolwov 
A^po^iraQ,  the  sweet  garden  of  Yenus,  as  in  the  ninth  Pythian  ode* 
Atoc  tlioxov  Kairov,  the  pre-eminent  garden  of  Jupiter,  a  term  in  both 
instances  intended  to  denote  its  beauty  and  fertility,  and  in  the  latter  its 
dependence  on  Jupiter,  the  god  of  Libya. 

t  Carrlu>tu8,  the  charioteer,  who  won  the  race  for  Aroesilaus,  was 
also  his  wife's  brother,  and  according  to  Theotimus  quoted  by  the 
Scholiast,  the  leader  of  his  armies. 

X  Where  Battusj  &c. ;  that  is,  to  Cyrenfe. — See  Pythian  ode  iv.  stro.  i. 

§  Epinuttiett  child.  Epimethes  was  the  person  who  accepted  Pan* 
dora  from  Jupiter,  contrary  to  the  counsel  of  his  brother  Prometheus, 
who  advised  him  to  reject  a  present,  which  brought  evil  into  the  world. 
Our  poet  has  in  this  little  allegory  represented  irpo^ao'c^,  t.  e.  the  excuse 
made  by  a  defeated  competitor,  as  the  daughter  of  this  repentant 
Epimethes. — See  Hea.  'Epy.  i:at"H;i.  85. 

x2 
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Hangs  the  fidr  chariot*  (sound  and  bright 

As  from  the  sculptor's  hand  it  wheel'd 
Beneath  the  steep  Orisiean  height  t 
To  th'  hollow  plain  and  sacred  field), 
Slung  from  the  cypress  beam,  the  God  beside  ; 
Where  by  the  Cretan  archers'  hands 
Hewn  from  one  trunk  his  statue  stands, 
The  rich  Parnassian  temple's  pride. 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 

Him  with  grateful  heart  we  praise. 

Whose  deeds  exalt  his  coimtry's  king  : 
On  thee,  Alexibiades,J  their  rays 
The  bright-hair'd  Graces  fling  ; 
Blest  in  the  minstrel's  mindful  strain, 
Thy  rare  exploit's  reward,  to  live  : 
Twice  twenty  chariots  strew'd  the  plain. 
Thy  wheels  ungrazed,  thy  steeds  survive  : 
Skill  hath  no  place  but  in  the  brave  man's  breast ; 
Now  from  the  glorious  games  once  more 
His  Libyan  plaSis,  his  native  shore, 
The  youth's  triumphant  steps  have  press'd. 

EPODE  II. 

Thus  labour  still,  man's  painful  part,  remains. 
Yet  mark  !  the  same  propitious  Power 
(The  stranger's  light,  the  nation's  tower) 

That  beamed  on  ancient  Battus,  still  sustains 


*  Hang»  the  fair  chariot,  isc.  Heyne  says,  that  it  was  usual  to 
dedicate  the  victorious  chariot  in  the  Delphic  temple ;  probably;  how- 
ever, not  in  the  great  temple  itself^  but  in  some  adjoining  consecrated 
place,  containing  a  (nrpress  beam  for  the  purpose,  and  the  wooden  statue 
of  Apollo  given  by  tne  Cretans. 

t  CinscBom,  height.  Crissa,  as  connected  with  Pytho  or  Delphi,  is 
nientioBed  by  Homer : — Kpicraav  ri  l^aBkr\v. — II.  ii.,620.  There  is  now 
a  village  called  Crissa,  or  Crisso,  about  three  miles  from  Delphi,  towards 
the  sea,  surrounded  with  lofty  eminences,  and  abounding  witii  fragments 
of  marble,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  which  Dr.  G&rke  (with  much 
probability,  as  it  seems  to  me)  supposes  to  be  the  site  of  Crissa  (voL  ir. 
176),  between  which  and  the  sea.,  that  is,  in  the  vale  or  hollow  plaiOf 
KoiKoirhiov  vdwoc,  was  the  Hippodrome. 

X  AUxibiades,  Carrhotus,  the  son  of  Alexibius. 
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'lie  throne  he  stablish'd,  and  with  gifts  profiise 

Blesses  his  people.     Him,  'tis  said, 

The  stately  lions*  roaring  fled  : 
lis  alien  speech  their  awe-struck  ire  subdues. 

Phoebus  himself,  that  led  the  way, 

Gave  their  fierce  natures  to  dismay  ; 
That  no  rude  chance  might  stay  Cyrenl's  lord 
In  his  great  course,  or  thwart  th'  unerring  wordt 

STROPHE   III. 

Phoebus  dire  disease's  cure 

To  seers  and  sapient  matrons  shows  : 
He  gave  the  lyre,  and  on  his  favourites  pure 
Th'  inspiring  Muse  bestows 
(The  Muse,  that  wins  from  ruthless  war 

The  soften'd  soul  to  love  and  peace)  : 
He  rules  the  shrine  oracular  ; 

Where  wam'd  by  him  th'  Herculean  race  J 
Sought  with  th'  --Egimians  on  Laconian  ground. 
In  Pyle  and  Argos  their  abode. 
The  praise,  from  Sparta's  deeds  that  flow'd. 
Be  mine  in  partial  strain  to  sound. 


*  The  stately  lions.  Pausanisa  inverts  this  anecdote  ;  for  he  tells  us 
in  veracious  prose,  that  Battus  was  so  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  Uon  in 
the  deserts  of  Cyren^,  that  the  impediment  in  his  speech  was  instantly 
succeeded  by  a  distinct  and  loud  articulation. — Lib.  x.  c.  15. 

t  Th'  v/nerring  word,  the  answer  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  which  had 
destined  Battus  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenfe. — See  Pyth.  ode  iv. 
antistr.  iii. 

:j:  Th*  Hercvlecm  race.  The  Heraclidse,.  or  descendants  of  Hercules, 
who  having  been  driven  out  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  settled  near  Mount 
Pindus  with  the  Dorians,  under  ^gimius,  afterwards  by  the  direction 
of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  and  assisted  by  the  -^geidas,  a  tribe  of  Thebans, 
returned  and  settled  in  Fylus,  Argus,  and  LacedsBmon  ;  from  whence 
they  colonised  Thera;  from  whence  Battus  colonised  Cyrenfi.  Pindar 
being  probably  of  that  tribe  calls  the  ^geid»,  his  fathers,  and  considers 
himself  connected  with  the  glory  of  the  Spartans. — See  Isthm.  ode  vii. 
epode  i. 
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AimsniopHS  m. 
Spartans  bom  my  favoured  sires 

From  JSgeus  sprung  to  Thera  came  : 
Fate  led  them  to  the  land,*  whose  sacred  fires 
With  many  a  victim  flame. 
Thence,  Phoebus,  thy  Cameian  rites  t 
To  proud  Gyrene's  mount  we  bore, 
Still  hallowing  as  the  feast  invites, 
Her  fiEur-bmlt  flames  and  echoing  shore. 
Thither  Antenor's  sons,  {  Troy's  brave  remains;, 
By  hostile  flames  in  ruin  laid. 
With  Helen's  Grecian  wanderers  fled, 
And  left  their  sons  th'  adopted  plains. 

EPODE  in. 

There  dwelt  that  race  of  warlike  charioteers, 

To  whose  heroic  shades  the  band, 

That  lead  by  Battus  rules  the  land. 
Still  slays  the  sacrifice,  the  altar  rears  ; 

*  Pate  led  them  to  the  land,  <fec.    This  is  supposed  to  be  a  comipt  pas- 
sage, Damm  substituting  ig  ipav,  ad  terrain,  for  ipavov,  epulum,  a  feast ; 
the  latter  word  does  not  so  well  suit  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  yet 
joined  with  the  epithet  voXvOvtov,  signifying  at  which  there  were  many 
lacrificea,  it  is  in  some  degree  supported  by  Gallimachus,  who  calb  it 
An  annual  festival 
At  whioh  unnumbered  bulls,  thy  victims,  ML — ffymn,  ApoU,  79. 
I  have  translated  the  words,  however,  as  given  by  Damm,  supposing 
the  land  where  there  were  many  sacrifices  to  have  been  Thera,  from 
whence  they  carried  the  same  ceremonies  to  Cyrenfe. 

t  ITiy  Cameian  rUea.  It  is  said  among  other  accounts,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus,  Idyl.  v.  1.  83,  that  the  Cameian 
rites  sacred  to  Apollo,  take  their  name  from  one  Oamo,  a  prophet  or 
priest,  who  accompanied  the  Heraclidae  to  Sparta,  &c.,  and  was  slain  by 
one  of  them  ;  in  consequence  whereof  they  were  visited  with  a  pestilence, 
to  remove  which  the  Delphic  Oracle  directed  them  to  institute  the  Car- 
neian  rites  in  honour  of  Apollo.  These  rites  appear  from  CaUimachus 
to  have  been  observed  with  great  solemnity  (the  fire  on  the  altar  being 
kept  perpetually  burning),  and  lasted  nine  days ;  during  which  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  them  lived  in  a  state  of  military  discipline,  under  the 
rule  of  a  rigorous  commander. — See  Poms,  lib.  iii.  c.  18,  and  Pott.  Antiq. 
vol,  i.  408. 

X  Antenor'i  tons.  An  tenor  was  a  Trojan,  whose  sons,  after  the  taking 
of  Troy,  mingled  with  the  Greeks,  who  accompanied  Helen,  and  settled 
at  Cyrend. 
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Battus,  whose  winged  galleys  through  the  hrine 

Oped  their  deep  passage.     For  the  gods 

High  groves*  he  raised,  their  dark  abodes  : 
He  the  Scyrotant  to  Apollo's  shriae, 

Where  the  full  pomp  with  prancing  steed 

Inaploring  blessings  might  proceed, 
His  spacious  causeway  planned.     The  Forum  nigh 
Aloof  the  vulgar  tombs  his  reliques  lie. 

STROPHB  IV. 

Blest  his  mortal  part  he  l{ore  ; 

In  death  a  hero's  rites  he  knows  : 
Their  sacred  kings  far  off,  the  walls  before, 
In  humbler  rest  repose. 
Still  in  the  shades  beyond  the  grave 
Our  liquid  lays  their  spirits  hear, 
Shedding  sofb  dews  and  streams  that  lave 
The  living  flower  their  virtues  bear  ; 
Lays,  that  with  them  Arcesilas  record 

Their  glorious  son  ;  whose  choral  train  J 
Now  sing  for  him  in  sounding  strain  • 
Phoebus  who  waves  the  flaming  sword, 

ANTISTBOPHE   IV. 

Him,  who  sends  from  Pytho*s  hills 

The  graceful  song,  that  &r  o'erbuys 
The  cost  of  conquest,  to  the  prince  §  that  fills 

The  praises  of  the  wise. 

*  High  grovet,  Ac,  aXtrea  fuiZova  ;  an  expresaion  which  perhaps  may 
mean  temfies,  particularly  with  the  verb  icriiTtv, — Pott.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  197. 
So  Callimachus  seems  to  have  construed  the  word,  where  he  says  of 
Battus  (called  also  Aristoteles),  Actfie  ^e  rot  fiaXa  kolKov  dv&Kropov,  he 
built  thee  a  beautiful  temple. — Hyrim.  ApoU,  77. 

t  The  Scyrotcm,  The  Scholiast  states  this  to  be  the  name  of  the  great 
causeway,  that  led  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Gyren^,  and  seems  to 
think  that  the  term  signified  a  pavement  in  the  dialect  of  the  Cyrenseans. 
There  was  a  sacred  way  from  Olympia  to  Ms,  probably  of  the  same 
description,  Pausanias  calling  it  wi$iadaf  the  word  used  here  by  Pindar, 
signifying  a  plain  and  levelled  road. — Lib.  v.  c.  16. 

t  Whose  choral  tram,  meaning  the  choir  by  whom  this  ode  was  to  be 
performed. 

%  To  the  prince,  Ac,  meaning  Arcesilas,  with  whose  panegyric  h« 
prooeeds. 
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Tis  but  the  general  tale  :  in  wit, 

In  words,  with  age  his  youth  may  vie  ; 
Bold  as  the  Sovereign  bird,  whose  might 
With  wings  expanded  awes  the  sky. 
His  strength  in  contest,  Hke  the  tower  in  war  : 
A  child  the  Muses'  haimts  he  knew. 
Still  on  their  pinion  soars  :  and  who 
Shall  guide  with  him  the  glowing  car  ? 

EPODE   IV. 

All  the  domestic  paths  that  lead  to  £une. 

His  enterprising  steps  have  tried ; 

And  well  th'  approving  gods  supplied 
His  purposes  with  power.     Through  life  the  same 
Grant  him,  in  act  resolved,  in  counsel  sage, 

Blest  sons  of  Saturn,  long  to  know  ; 

Nor  let  th'  autimmal  tempest  blow 
To  blast  the  ripe  abundance  of  his  age  : 

Jove,  whose  high  will  exalts  and  moves 

The  destiny  of  those  he  loves. 
Vouchsafe  the  soAs  of  Battus  to  obtain 
Like  wreaths  of  glory  fix>m  th'  Olympian  plain. 
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ODE  VI. 

TO   XENOCRATES*   OP  AGRIGENTUM, 

Victor  in  the  Chcmot-race. 

STROPHE  L 

O  LISTEN,  while  we  till  the  flowery  field, 

Where  soft-eyed  Venus  and  the  Graces  t  reign, 

Hastening  with  duteous  step  our  vows  to  yield 

Within  Earth's  murmuring  nave  J  and  central  fane  : 
Where  for  th'  Emmenian  tribe  §  renown*d, 

And  watery  Agrigent,  and  great 
Xenocrates  with  Pythian  conquest  crown'd, 
Apollo's  proud  retreat 

Enshrines,  its  golden  stores  among, 

The  treasure  ||  of  our  rich  triumphal  song. 

ANTISTROPHE  I. 

Song,  that  nor  wintry  shower  IT  nor  driving  hail, 
Keen  squadrons  of  the  pitiless  thunder-cloud. 

Nor  weltering  sands  shall  beat,  nor  sweeping  gale 
Sink  in  the  caverns  of  th'  all-whelming  flood  : 

*  XenocrdUtes,  the  brother  of  Theron,  to  whom  the  second  Olympic 
ode  is  addressed,  and  the  father  of  Thrasybulus,  an  accomplished  youth, 
to  whom  Pindar  appears  to  have  been  particularly  attached. — See  Isthm. 
ode  ii.  This  victory,  as  the  Scholiast  tells  us,  was  obtained  in  the  24th 
Pythiad. 

t  VeiMis  and  the  Oraces.  In  the  same  manner  he  speaks  of  lyric 
poetry  as  being  XapiTwv  Ka-irov,  the  garden  of  the  Graces  {Olymp.  ode 
ix.  ep.  i.),  and  of  Cyrenfe,  as  being  Kairov  'K^po^irag,  the  garden  of 
Venus  {Pyih.  ode  v.  ep.  i.). 

X  Mwmuring  nave,  Ac.  Meaning  Delphi  and  its  temple. — See  Pytk. 
ode  iv.  stro.  iv.  and  riote. 

§  Bmmenicm  tribe.  The  tribe  of  the  Emmenidae,  at  Agrigentum,  to 
which  Theron's  femily  belonged.  —  See  Olymp.  ode  iii.  antist.  iii.  and 
note. 

II  The  treasure.  Tliere  were  treasures  at  Delphi,  as  well  as  at  Olym- 
pia,  in  which  the  offerings  to  Apollo  were  deposited  {Paits.  lib.  vi.  c.  19) : 
to  these  our  poet  likens  his  poetical  encomium. 

H  Song,  tkat  nor  wmtry  shower,  <Ssc.    The  classical  reader  will  here  see 
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Bat  with  Mr  front,  that  courts  the  day, 

Thine  and  thy  sire's*  commingled  praise, 
Wherewith  the  world  rings  loudly,  shall  dispky> 
And  tell  in  glory's  lays 
How  hravely,  Thrasybule,  ye  won 
In  Crisa's  echoing  valet  the  chariot-crown. 

STROPHE  II. 

There,  while  thine  hand  thy  father*s  fame  sustained, 

Well  didst  thou  keep  the  precept,  which  of  old 
Far  from  paternal  care  Pelides^  gain*d 

From  Wisdom's  lips  in  Chiron's  mountain-hold  ; 

"  Before  aJil  powers  to  fear  and  love 

"  The  god  that  wields  the  lightning's  fire, 

"  The  deep-mouth'd  thunder's  lord,  Satumian  Jove  ; 
"  Next,  to  thy  reverend  sire, 
"  Through  all  his  life's  appointed  day, 
"  With  her  that  gave  thee  thine,  Hke  honours  pay.** 

AUnSTBOPHE  n. 

Warm'd  with  such  thoughts  Antilochus  the  brave 
Single  withstood  the  furious  Memnon's  force 

Back'd  by  his  uEthiop  host,  and  nobly  gave 

Himself  to  save  his  sire  ;  whose  fainting  horse 


the  spirited  original,  from  which  Ovid  borrowed  the  concluinon  of  hia 
Metamorphosis,  and  Horace  the  thirtieth  ode  of  the  third  book^  At  the 
end  of  which  he  glances  at  our  poet. 

Et  mihi  Delphicd 
Lanro  dnge  volens,  Melpomenb,  comam. 

*  Thine  and  thy  nre's,  dsc.  It  seems  from  hence  that  Thraayhulns 
either  superintended  the  preparations  for  the  race,  or  acted  as  the 
charioteer.  The  Scholiast  says  that  Nicomachus  was  the  charioteer,  and 
refers  to  the  second  Isthmian  ode,  where  that  name  appears.  But  that 
arduous  office  might  have  been  performed  by  the  latter,  at  the  Isthmian, 
and  the  former  at  the  Pytliian  Games. 

f  Criaa't  echoing  vcUe,  Kpt(raiat<rt*'  ev  •nrvxalc-  This  is  an  additional 
proof  to  those  given  in  the  note  on  Pythian  ode  v.  stro.  ii.,  that  tiie 
Hippodrome  was  situated  in  the  hollow  plain  to  the  south  of  Grisa. — 
See  also  Homer'»  ffym/n  to  ApoU. 

X  Pdide$,  Achilles^  the  son  of  Peleus,  who  was  educated  by  Chiron. 
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Paris*  with  many  a  shaft  had  maim'd, 

And  check'd  his  chariot's  fierce  career  : 
Whereat  his  ponderous  lance  the  chieftain  aim'd 
Full  at  the  Pylian  seer  : 
MIoved  at  the  danger,  not  appall'd, 
'*  Help,  help,  my  son,"  the  weak  old  warrior  call'd. 

STROPHE  ni. 

That  voice  unheeded  fell  not  to  the  ground ; 

Firm  stood  the  godlike  youth,  and  with  his  own 
Hansom'd  his  father's  life.     Thenceforth  renown'd 

'Mong  youths  of  earlier  times  he  shines  alone. 

All  hearts  his  generous  virtues  move  ; 

All  tongues  th'  egregious  deed  extoll'd. 

And  crown'd  it  with  the  palm  of  filial  love. 
Such  things  were  fame  of  old  : 
Of  all  the  living,  Thrasybule 
Most  shapes  his  progress  by  his  father's  rule, 

ANTISTBOPHE  UI. 

Nor  shines  not  by  his  glorious  uncle'sf  side. 

Wisely  his  wealth  he  uses  ;  nurses  well 
Youth's  flower,  nor  shrunk  with  vice  nor  flush'd  with  pride, 

Gathering  fresh  wisdom  in  the  Muses'  delL 

Thee,  founder  of  the  equestrian  race, 

Neptune,  that  shakest  the  billowy  strand, 

Thee  and  thy  toils  his  fond  pursuits  embrace  : 
Yet  with  the  social  band 
In  converse  mingling,  sweet  is  he 
As  the  stored  cell-work  of  the  mountain  bee. 

*  Paris,  Ac.  This  story  of  Anfciloclius  is  not  related  in  Homer.  He 
mentions  (72.  viii.  80)  the  circumstance  of  Nestor's  horse  being  wounded 
by  the  darts  of  Paris,  when  Diomede  givllantly  interfered^  and  took  the 
old  warrior  into  his  chariot.  But  Homer  does  not  mention  the  attack 
of  Memnon  upon  Nestor,  nor  the  generous  sacrifice  of  Antilochus : 
although  he  tells  us  that  the  latter  was  slain  by  Memnon. — Odyt,  iv.  188. 

t  His  glorious  wncU*s,  Theron,  the  brother  of  Xenocrates,  &ther  to 
Thrasybulus.  The  glories  of  Theron  will  appear  in  the  second  and  third 
Olympic  odes. 
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ODE  VII. 
TO   XEGACLES  THE  ATHENIAN, 

Vic!or  in  the  Eace  of  ChoHots  dravm  by  Fovr  horses* 

STROPHE. 

Take,  Minstrel,  when  thy  glowing  lyre  displays 
Th*  equestrian  triumphs  of  Alcmseon'st  race, 
Great  Athens  J  for  thy  theme,  the  proudest  base 
Whereon  the  structure  of  thy  strain  to  raise. 
What  country's  native  can  we  name 

Sprung  from  what  nobler  house,  th'  applause  of  Greece  to 
claim  ] 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Through  a]l  our  streets  the  talk,  the  general  tale 
Dwells  on  Erechtheus'  people  ;§  by  whose  hands  || 
Rear'd  on  thy  Pythian  rocks,  Apollo,  stands 
Yon  gorgeous  temple.     Thither  borne  I  hail 
From  Isthmus  five,  from  Cirrha  twain, 
And  one  distinguished  wreath  from  Jove's  Olympian  plain, 


*  This  victory  was  obtained  in  the  twenty-eighth  P^thiad,  or  third 
year  of  the  seventy-sixth  Olympiad. 

f  Alcmceon's  race.  Alcmaeon  was  an  Athenian  citizen,  who  was  en- 
riched by  Croesus  for  his  kind  reception  of  that  monarches  legates  to  the 
Delphic  oracle.  He  was  in  great  esteem  at  Athens,  where  his  descend- 
ants hkd  the  principal  hand  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae. 

X  Athens.  The  Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  Pindar  for  this  pane- 
gyric on  their  city.  The  Thebans  fined  him  for  bestowing  his  praises 
upon  any  country  but  his  own  ;  upon  which  the  Athenians  sent  him  a 
present  of  double  the  fine. 

§  Brechtheus*  people.  Erechtheus  was  the  sixth  king  of  Athens,  begin- 
ning with  Cecrops  ;  and  after  him  the  Athenians  were  called  the  Erech- 
theidae,  or  people  of  Erechtheus,  He  was  a  just  and  valiant  monarch,  to 
whom  the  Athenians  offered  an  annual  sacrifice. — ffom.  II.  ii.  550  ;  Ov. 
Met.  vi.  678. 

II  By  wfiose  hands.  Pausanias  mentions  five  temples  erected  to  the 
Delphic  Apollo,  the  first  of  laurel ;  the  second  of  wax  and  bees*  wings, 
which  Apollo  sent  to  the  Hyperboreans ;  the  third  of  brass  •  the  fourth  of 
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EPODE. 

'Won  by  thy  matchless  ancestry, 
Illustrious  Megacles,  and  thee. 
Thy  fresh  success  with  joy  we  greet ; 
Yet  sorrowing  mark,  how  Envy's  pace 
Still  runs  by  Virtue  in  the  race, 
Hl-paid  Desert  disasters  meet, 
And  Fortune's  wintry  gales  destroy 
The  feirest  blossoms  of  our  joy. 


ODE  VIII. 

TO  AKISTOMENES  OF  MQINAy 

Victor  in  the  Game  of  Wrestling, 


STROPHE  I. 

O  Peace,*  by  whom  all  hearts  one  friendship  share, 

And  mightiest  empires  stand  ; 

Daughter  of  Justice,  in  whose  hand 
Hang  the  great  keys  of  council  and  of  war  : — 

stone,  built  by  Trophonius  and  Agamedes,  which  was  burnt  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  Olympiad ;  and  the  fifth  of  stone,  the  expense  of  which  was  paid 
by  the  Amphictyons,  out  of  the  sacred  treasures,  and  designed  by  Spin- 
tharus,  a  Corinthian  architect. — Pans.  lib.  x.  c.  5.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  this  was  done  by  the  family  of  Alcmseon,  under  a  contract  with  the 
Amphictyons,  and  that  they  exceeded  their  engagement.  —  Chwndl, 
vol.  ii.  295. 

*  0  Peace,  ike.  The  date  of  this  victory  is  not  known.  The  ode, 
however,  seem^to  have  been  written  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persian 
expedition,  to  which  the  j^ginetans  so  much  contributed :  and,  there- 
,  fore,  the  poet,  in  celebrating  Aristomenes,  of  uEgina,  introduces  that 
topic  of  encomium,  by  addressing  the  spirit  of  tranquillity  which  pre- 
viously prevailed  in  Greece  ;  and  which,  when  assailed  by  insolence  and 
aggression,  like  Jupiter  by  the  giants,  is  capable  of  executing  such 
vengeance  on  its  enemies.  With  this  clue,  the  beginning  of  this  ode^is 
intelligible  and  interesting.  The  first  antistrophe,  and  half  of  the  first 
epode,  appear  to  be  intended  as  allusions  to  the  Persian  invasion,  the 
defeat  at  salamis,  &c. 
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For  oonqiieiiDg  Aristomenes 

Accept  the  Pythian  crown  we  weave  : 
Thou  knoVst  the  season  of  soft  conrtesksy 

The  grace  to  take  or  give. 

ANnSTBOPHE  L 

But  when  th*  aggressor^s  wrong  thy  Mends  sastain. 
And  foes  thy  power  engage, 
Then  dost  thou  roughen  into  rage, 
And  plunge  presumptuous  insult  in  the  main. 
Too  late  the  rash  Porphyrion*  taught 

Thy  sharp  rebuke,  thy  vengeance  tries ; 
Taught,  how  secure  the  gain  by  Justice  bought. 
How  dear  the  plunderer's  prize. 

EPODEL 

Thou  in  his  hour  each  vaunter  hast  subdued : 

Not  Typhon's  hundred  heads  thy  watchful  power 
Muded  or  repell'd, 
Nor  he  that  led  the  giant  brood  : 

Their  feud  the  volleying  thunder  quelled. 
With  fierce  Apollo's  arrowy  shower ; 
Who  now  with  favouring  look  receives 

Xenarces'  son  from  Cirrha's  plain, 
Crown'd  with  his  own  Parnassian  leaves, 
The  shouting  choir  and  Dorian  strain. 

STBOPHE  II. 

Nor  lies  that  beauteous  isle,t  where  Justice  sways, 

Where  Virtue's  touch  divine 

Still  warms  the  great  M&ce&Ji  line. 
Far  from  the  Graces  thrown.     From  earliest  days 

*  Porphyrum,  He  was  one,  and  l^hon  another,  of  the  giants,  who 
"  warred  on  Jove." 

+  27icU  beauteoTM  ide,  ^gina,  which  Pindar  alwajs  praises  with 
enthusiasm.  —  (See  Olymp.  ode  viii.  ep.  i. ;  iVm.  ode  viii.  antistr. 
ii.,  &c.,  and  other  places.)  In  the  eighth  Isthmian  ode,  he  describes 
Theb^  and  MgivA  to  be  sisters,  the  daughters  of  Asopus,  and  to  have 
been  beloved  by  Jupiter.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  partiality  in 
the  poet ;  unless  It  arose  from  a  desire  to  gratify  the  jealoui^  wi&  which 
his  countrymen  regarded  Athens,  by  swelling  the  praises  of  her  maritime 
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A  proud  illustrious  name  she  boasts  : 

The  chiefs  her  teeming  cities  yield 
First  in  the  games,  among  conflicting  hosts 

The  heroes  of  the  field. 

AimSTROPHE  II. 

SaicIi  are  her  glories — ^but  the  time  would  fail, 
Th'  exhausted  ear  would  tire, 
From  voice  and  soft  enchanting  lyre 
Of  all  her  deeds  to  hear  the  lengthened  tale. 
But  to  my  task — aloft  the  song, 

Due  to  thy  young  exploit,  shall  spring, 
Plumed  by  mine  heart  to  bear  thy  feme  along 
High  on  her  sounding  wing. 

EPODE  II. 

Thou  in  the  wrestler's  field  the  steps  hast  traced 

Of  thy  stout  uncles :  thou  nor  Theogoete,* 

With  braid  Olympian  crown'd, 
Hast  with  thy  Pythian  proof  disgraced ; 

Nor  stanch  Cleitomachus,  renown'd 
For  his  huge  frame  and  Isthmian  feat. 
Thus  thy  Midylian  tribe  enhanced. 

Thy  praise  CEclides+  well  display'd, 
When  to  sev'n-portaU'd  Thebes  advanced 

The  warlike  sons  his  strain  portray'd  : 

rival.     The  form  of  expression  here  used  by  Pindar,  viz.,  'Eirtfft  S*  oif 
XapiTiav  Icdf  vaffogf  wiU  remind  the  classical  reader  of  Virgil's 
Nee  tarn  aversus  equosTyrill  Soljungit  ab  nrbe. — JBn.  i.  568. 

•  Theognete,  <fec.  Of  Theognetus  and  Cleitomachus  we  know  nothing, 
but  that  they  were  the  uncles  of  Aristomenes,  the  former  having  con< 
quered  in  the  Olympic,  the  latter  in  the  Isthmian  Games.  The  poet  in 
this,  as  in  most  of  his  odes,  contrives  to  name  not  only  the  father  but 
the  tribe  to  which  the  athletic  conqueror  belongs ;  as  here  he  names 
Xenarces,  the  &ther,  and  the  MidylidaB,  the  tribe,  of  AristomeDes. 

t  (Edides,  Amphiaraiis,  the  son  of  (Ecleus ;  of  whom  and  the  first 
expedition  against  Thebes,  see  Olymp.  ode  vi.  ep.  i.  and  note.  The  second 
expedition  against  Thebes,  imder  the  command  of  the  Epigoni,  or 
descendants  of  the  chiefe  who  commanded  at  the  first,  is  here  alluded 
to.  Alcm»on,  the  son  of  Amphiaraiis,  was  of  the  numb^,  and  had  the 
command. 
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STROPHE  ni. 

Twas  when  from  Argos*  walls  their  second  train 
The  Seven  Descendants  led  : 
"  The  soul  hj  nature  bold,**  he  said, 
"  That  warms  the  generous  father,  glows  again 
"  In  the  brave  son.     Behold,  behold, 

"  At  Cadmus'  gates  Alcmseon  wield, 
"  First  in  the  fight,  the  dragon's  motley  mould 
"  That  fires  his  blazon'd  shield. 

ANTISTROPHE  IIL 

"  Adrastus  too,  by  past  disasters  press'd, 
"  Now,  with  fresh  heart  upheld 
"  By  happier  omen,  fronts  the  field, 
"  For  future  woes  yet  mark'd,  at  home  unblest. 
'*  He  of  the  Danaan  chie&  alone 

"  Shall  come  with  whole  unvanquish'd  powers, 
"  Yet  gathering  sad  the  relics  of  his  son,* 
"  To  Abas'  massy  towers."  t 

EPODE  III. 

Thus  sage  Amphiaraiis  taught  the  throng  : 

Nor  with  less  rapture  round  Alcmaeon's  brows 
Will  I  the  wreath  entwine, 
Less  bathe  him  with  the  dews  of  song  : 

For  he  my  neighbour  is  ;  J  his  shrine 
Guards  with  its  ahade  my  hallow'd  house  : 

*  Of  his  8on  ;  Mgisleus,  who  was  killed  before  Thebes  in  this  second 
war,  and  whose  statue,  with  that  of  Alcmaeon,  Pausanias  saw  at  Delphi. 
—Lib.  X.  c.  10. 

+  To  Abas*  massy  towers;  Argos,  which  was  called  the  city  of  Abas, 
the  son  of  Lynceus,  who  was  king  of  that  city.  Statins  calls  him  "  the 
wor< Vor/'—bellator  Abas.— 7%«6.  ii.  220. 

t  For  he  my  neighbour  is.  The  Scholiast  supposes  that  the  poet  in 
this  passage  speaks  of  Alcmseon  as  the  neighboiu*  of  Aristomenes:  but 
it  is  very  clear  that  he  is  speaking  in  his  own  person,  and  means  that  the 
&ne,  or  shrine,  or  heroic  tomb  of  Alcmaeon  adjoins  his  (Pindar's)  house. 
The  story  of  his  having  met  Alcmaeon's  spirit  on  his  way  to  Delphi,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  poetical  figure,  with  a  tint  of  superstition  (Amphia- 
raiis, the  father  of  Alcmaeon,  having  been  a  prophet),  to  express  his 
anticipation  of  the  victor's  triumph. 
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As  to  Earth's  central  dome  I  came, 

His  spirit  cross'd  my  startled  way, 
Touch'd  with  his  sire's  prophetic  flame, 

And  told  the  triumphs  of  the  day. 

STBOPHE  IV. 

God  of  the  radiant  bow,  by  Pytho's  clifts. 
Where  thy  proud  rites  sustain 
The  glorious  all-frequented  fane. 
Thou  on  tJbis  youth  the  noblest  of  thy  gifts* 
Hast  lavish'd  :  at  thy  feast  before 

The  prompt  Pentathlet's  hasty  prize 
He  snatch'd,  thy  bounty,  on  his  native  shore.t 
Once  more  with  favouring  eyes 

ANnSTROPHE  IV. 

Beam,  I  beseech  thee,  on  th'  harmonious  lyre, 
Which  for  the  brave  this  hand 
Awakens  :  Justice  takes  her  stand 
Beside,  and  guides  the  sweet  triumphal  choir. 
May  Heaven's  regard  thy  prosperous  lot. 

Son  of  Xenarces,  long  sustain  1 
Though  wise  the  weak  accoun*  him  that  hath  got 
Great  fame  with  little  pain,t 


*  The  ncUest  of  iky  gifts,  i.  e.  the  prize  at  the  Pythian  Grames. 

•jr  Onhis  native  shore  ;  in  ^gina,  where  Apollo  was  much  worshipped, 
and  where  a  festival  and  certain  games,  at  which  Aristomenes  had  won 
the  Pentathlian  prize,  were  solemnized  in  honour  of  that  deity.  These 
games  were  called  At\ij>Lvia,  as  the  Scholiast  tells  us ;  probably  as 
being  sacred  to  the  Delphian  god,  to  whom  there  was  a  temple  called 
AeXfpivioVf  Delphinium,  at  Athens. — Patis.  lib.  i.  c.  19. 

t  With  little  pain.  It  should  seem  from  this  passage,  that  Aristo- 
menes had  easily  obtained  his  Pythian  victory,  which  l£e  poet  ascribes 
not  to  his  merit,  but,  with  his  usual  piety,  to  the  gods.  How  it  hap- 
pened to  be  so  easy  an  achievement,  the  fifth  strophe  will  explain,  where 
it  appears,  that  on  this  occasion  he  encountered  tour  antagonists  in  suc- 
cession. Each  of  these,  as  Heyne  well  observed,  had  already  thrown  his 
man,  Aristomenes  being  the  iiptSpo^,  that  is,  the  odd  man,  who  had  no 
match,  but  waited  only  to  take  up  the  conquerors,  exhausted  by  their 
former  struggle.  His  victory,  therefore,  was  comparatively  easy,  and, 
his  station  being  assigned  to  him  by  lot,  was  owing  rather  to  his  good 
fortune  than  his  merit,  as  the  fourth  antistrophe  appears  to  import   It 

Y 
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XFODB  IT. 

His  life  with  wisdom  arm'd,  bis  counsels  just ; 
*Tis  not  for  man  the  blessing  to  command ; 
From  God  all  bounties  flow  : 
This  man  he  raises  from  the  dust 

Aloft  ;  he  lays  another  low, 
And  metes  him  with  his  chastening  hand. 
Three  times  thy  brow  the  crown  has  won : 

At  home  in  Juno's  Games  decreed, 
At  Megara,  and  in  Marathon, 

Where  might,  not  chance,  achieved  the  deed. 

STROPHE  y. 

Hurl'd  by  thy  fierce  encounter  from  above. 
Four  champions  press'd  the  ground — 
To  them  the  Pythian  judge  profound 
Doomed  not  the  sweet  return,  nor  smile  of  love 
From  fond  maternal  grace  to  meet ; 

Pierced  with  their  sad  mischance,  alone, 
By  path  forlorn  they  slink  and  secret  street, 
The  taunting  foe  to  shim. 

Ain?ISTBOPHE  V. 

But  he,  that  hath  some  recent  glory  gain'd. 
On  Exultation's  wings. 
Lord  of  his  hope,  triumphant  springs 
To  heights  which  Wealth's  low  cares  can  ne'er  ascend. 
Yet  ah  !  how  short  the  vernal  hour 
Allowed  for  mortal  bHss  to  blow  ! 
Fate  from  the  stem  soon  shakes  the  fluttering  flower. 
That  droops  and  dies  below. 

is  for  this  reason  that  in  the  fourth  epode  he  is  described  as  having 
gained  his  victories  at  Juno's  ^ginetan  Games,  at  M^ara,  and  Mara- 
thon, by  great  exertion,  idfiafraag  Ipyy,  to  show,  that  he  was  not  merely 
the  champion  of  fortune. 
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EPODE  V. 

aild  of  a  -day,  what's  man  ?  what  is  he  not  9 

Sis  life  a  shadow^s  dream  !  jet  when  from  Jove 
The  gladdening  gleam  appears, 
hen  bright  and  hrilliant  is  his  lot, 

And  cahns  unclouded  gild  his  years-* 
Still,  great  jEgina,*  join  thy  love 
.  With  Jove's ;  thy  realm  in  freedom  hold  ; 

And  Maycos  with  sceptred  hand, 
Peleus  and  Telamon  the  bold, 

And  great  Achilles  guard  the  land  I 


ODE  IX 

TO  TELESICRATES  OP  CYRENEj, 

Victor  in  tJie  Race  rmth  Hea/vy  Armowt» 

STROPHE  L 

I  PANT  the  Pythian  triumph  to  resound 

Of  brazen-buckler'dt  Telesicrates, 

Whom  all  the  deep-zoned  j:  Graces  throng  to  please. 
The  flower  of  proud  Cyren^,  steed-renown'd. 

*  JBgifiM,  The  poet  addresses  not  the  island,  but  the  nymph  JE!gina, 
genius  of  the  island  of  that  name,  said  to  have  been  the  mother  of 
^acus  by  Jupiter,  ^acus  was  the  &ther  of  Telamon  and  of  Peleus, 
the  father  of  Achilles. 

t  Bnxzt^hwikler'd,  Some  of  the  races  were  run  in  heavy  armour. 
All  those  exercises  that  conduced  to  fit  men  for  war,  were  especially 
valued  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  Swiftness,  therefore,  was  looked  upon  as 
an  eminent  qualification,  because  it  fits  the  warrior  both  for  a  sudden 
assault,  and  for  a  nimble  retreat.  Combined  with  the  strength  sufficient 
to  carry  the  heavy  armour  used  by  the  infantry,  it  was  a  still  more  ex- 
cellent endowment.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  con- 
stant character  which  Homer  gives  of  Achilles  is,  that  he  was  Tro^ctf 
WKVC,  or  mift  of  foot.  Homer  tells  us  in  another  place,  that  swiftness  is 
one  of  the  most  excellent  endowments  a  man  can  be  blessed  with. 
For  what  more  fame  can  yield 
Than  the  swift  race,  or  conflict  of  the  field. 

Odyas.  ^.  147,  Popes  Tr, 
X  Deep-zmed,  BaOvZ<ovoi(n,  Dodwell,  in  his  Travels  in  Greece,  voL  i. 
y2 
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Her,*  once  a  huntress  mountain  maid. 
From  Pelion*8  tempest-bellowing  shade, 

Tress'd  with  the  radiant  locks  of  light 
Thy  son,  Latona,  lured  away, 

Bapt  in  his  golden  chariot  bright, 

To  realms  where  flocks  unnumber'd  stray. 
Where  trees  with  fruits  perennial  stand  : 
He  made  her  mistress  of  the  land, 
And  gave  the  world^s  third  continent  to  bloom' 
With  nature's  loveliest  works  for  &ir  Gyrene's  home. 

AirriSTBOPHE  I. 

Forth  from  his  heavenly  car  her  Delian  guest  t 

Love's  silver-sand^dl'd  Queen,  with  courteous  touch 
And  soft  reception,  handed  :  she  their  couch 

In  modesty's  becoming  drapery  dress'd ; 
She  beule  the  nuptial  rite  prepare, 
Such  as  became  a  god  to  share 

With  powerful  Hypseus'  matchless  maid — 
Hypseus,  whose  throne  the  Lapithse, 

Haughty  and  brave  in  arms,  obey'd : 
His  race  from  Ocean  boasted  he, 

A  hero's  offspring,  whom  of  yore 
The  nymph  divine  Creiisa  bore, 


p.  140,  lias  the  following  passage,  illustratiye  of  this  expression. 
Describing  the  costume  of  the  Amaut  women,  he  says  :  "  The  outer 
garment  is  loose,  but  the  under  one  is  girt  roimd  the  middle  by  a  broad 
zone,  ornamented  with  brass,  and  sometimes  with  silver,  haying  two 
large  circular  clasps  uniting  in  front.  This  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  female  Amaut  attire,  as  the  knemides  (boots)  do  of  that  of  the  men  ; 
and  the  women  are  not  less  vain  of  a  broad  and  masdye  girdle  than  their 
husbands  are  of  the  brightness  and  richness  of  their  boots. 

*  The  poet  suddenly  passes  from  the  mention  of  Gyren^,  the  town 
situated  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Africa,  exactly  opposite  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  with  poetic  freedom  of  transition,  to  a  description  of  the 
Kymph,  the  all^orically  fitbled  foundress  and  guardian  of  that  city  and 
nation. 

f  Delian  gttest.  Apollo  was  peculiarly  worshipped  in  the  island  of 
Delos,  which  was  fitbled  to  haye  been  raised  by  Neptune  out  of  the  8e^^ 
for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming  his  birthplace,  when  his  mother, 
Latona,  was  driven  from  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  by  the  serpent 
Python,  '^  ^  r«* 
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•x-tli's  glittering  daughter,  when  to  Peneus'  love 

3r  ^wsbtery  charms  she  gave  in  Pindiis'  warbled  grove.* 

EPODE  I. 

iar'd  by  her  father's  hand,  a  damsel  fair 

Of  comeliest  form  Cyren^  grew ; 
le  loved  not  the  dull  loom,  nor  e'er 

The  task-retracting  shuttle  threw ; 
3in'd  not  the  soft  domestic  train 

In  tame  delights  of  feast  or  dance, 

But  with  keen  sword  and  brazen  lance 
L\ish'd  on  the  ruthless  savage  of  the  plain, 
o  watch'd,  her  father's  flocks  securely  fed ; 

When  the  first  streaks  of  morning  broke. 

The  slumbers  from  her  lids  she  shook, 
M  or  lost  the  precious  prime  on  sloth's  bewitching  bed 

STROPHE  II. 

Eler  once  the  quiver'd  distant-darting  God 

With  a  fierce  lion's  rage — ^unarm'd,  alone — 
Struggling  descried  ;  whereat  with  cheering  tone 

He  roused  old  Chiron  t  from  his  rude  abode  : 
"  Haste  from  thy  sombrous  cave,"  he  said, 
"  And  marvel  at  this  martial  maid  : 

"  Mark  with  what  strength  her  spirit  strains, 
"  With  what  fell  foe  the  unequal  fight 

"  Her  fair  unpractised  arm  sustains ; 

"  Tires  not  the  toil  her  virgin  might, 

"  iN'or  freezing  fear  with  danger  press'd 

"  Ruffles  her  bold  unshrinking  breast. 

'*  Tell  me  what  sire  begot  the  generous  child — 

"  Sprung  from  what  wondrous  womb,  among  the  mountains 
wild, 

*  The  genealogy  here  described  is  simply  this :  Oceanus  was  father  of 
the  river  Peneus,  who  became  fether  of  Hypseus,  by  Creiisa,  a  Naiad  or 
nymph  of  the  fountain  ;  and  Hypseus  was  the  father  of  Oyren^,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poet's  description. 

+  Chirm  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Centaurs  ;  and  particularly 
famous  for  his  skill  in  music,  medicine,  and  the  use  of  the  bow.  He 
'instructed  in  the  polite  arts  all  the  heroes  of  his  age,  as  Hercules, 
Achilles,  ^sculapius,  &c. 
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AKTI8TB0PHE  II. 

^  Holds  she  her  shadowy  haunt,  tajsting  of  power 

"  E'en  beyond  manhood's  licence  ?    Tell  me,  Siie, 

'^  Doth  aught  forbid  the  hand  of  chaste  desire 
**  From  that  sweet  plant  to  pluck  the  tempting  flower  V 
Moved  at  the  warm  request,  with  mild 

Kelaxing  brow  and  glistening  eyes^ 
The  greatly-gifted  Centaur  smiled, 

Then  thus  with  counsel  pure  replies  : 

"  'TIS  soft  persuasion's  secret  key 

"  Unlocks  the  gates  of  ecstasy. 

**  Phoebus,  with  men,  with  gods  above, 

"  Prevails  the  same  reserve  of  love, 
"  That  with  concealed  approach  in  virtue's  guise 
"  Ascends  without  repulse  the  bed  where  beauty  lie& 

EPODE  IL 

"  But  since  with  thee  no  Msehood  can  remain, 
"  Some  playful  freak  thy  tongue  divine 

"  Impels  this  nescient  mood  to  feign  : 

"  Thou  learn  from  me  a  mortal's  line  ! 

"  Thou,  who  the  ends  of  nature  know'st, 

"  Know'st  all  her  means ;  the  leaves  that  swell 
"  Earth's  vernal  bloom  with  ease  canst  tell ; 

"  Number  the  boundless  sands  that  on  the  coast 

"  Of  stream  or  sea  the  winds  or  waters  beat ; 
"  That  with  distinct  regard  canst  see 
"  All  things  that  are,  have  been,  shall  be  ; 

"  If  yet  the  weak  must  teach,  thy  wiadom^s  want  I  meet. 

STROPHE   III. 

'*  Thou  'mongst  these  glades  hast   sought  this  maid's 
embrace ; 
"  Hence  shalt  thou  bear  her  o'er  the  swelling  brine 
"  To  Jove's  delightful  garden,*  there  to  shine 

"  A  kingdom's  mistress,  while  the  Island  racet 

*  Jove*8  ddigJufut  garden.  The  beautifiil  and  fertile  pUin  in  which 
Cyrend  was  situated,  ia  probably  here  called  Jove*s  garden^  on  account 
of  ics  proximity  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon^  whose  worship  ex- 
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"  Her  state  by  thee  collected  round 

"  People  the  plain-encompa£is*d  mound. 
"  Meanwhile  to  greet  th'  illustrious  maid 

"  For  thee  Qie  reverend  Libya  comes^ 
'*  Her  fields  with  spacious  pastures  spread ; 
*^  Thrones  her  within  her  golden  domes, 

"  And  portions  from  her  vast  domain 

"  An  empire  for  Cyren^'s  reign, 
**  Wanting  nor  fruit  nor  flower,  the  beauteous  place 
"  Profuse,  nor  beast  to  rouse  the  raptures  of  the  chase. 

AirriSTROPHE   III. 

**  There  shall  she  bear  a  son,  thence  far  away 

**  On  Herme's  pinions  wafted  from  the  birth, 
"  To  where  the  bright^throned  Hours  and    teeming 
Earth 
"  On  their  soft  laps  the  illustrious  babe  shall  lay. 
"  Blest  AristsBus ;  *  they  his  lip 
"  Shall  teach  th'  ambrosial  food  to  sip, 


tended  over  all  that  part  of  Africa.  The  whole  province  was  called 
Libya  Pentapolis,  from  its  having  five  towns  of  note  in  it :  Cyrene, 
Barce,  Ptolemais,  Berenice,  and  Tauchira ;  all  of  which  not  only  now 
exist  under  the  form  either  of  towns  or  villages,  but  it  is  remarkable 
(says  Bennel),  that  their  names  are  scarcely  changed  from  what  we  may 
suppose  the  pronunciation  to  have  been  among  tiie  Greeks.  They  are 
now  called  Kurin,  Barca,  Tollemata,  Bemic,  Tauker. 

+  The  island  race.  Cyrenfe  was  peopled  by  a  colony  from  Thera,  one 
of  the  Sporades,  now  Saiitrim,  the  southernmost  island  of  the  Archipe- 
lago. This  colony  was  at  first  led  reluctantly  fivm  thence  by  Battus, 
after  repeated  injunctions  from  the  Oracle  of  Delphi  to  that  effect ;  but 
it  was  i^rwards  much  resorted  to  by  the  rest  of  the  Greeks. — Herod. 
Mdpomene. 

*  The  interpretation  of  the  allegory  is  this  : — ^That  AristsBus  should 
be  instructed  by  his  teachers  in  the  art  of  agriculture ;  and  from  the 
observation  of  the  seasons,  and  his  skill  and  experience  in  the  nature 
of  soils,  should  become  so  skilful  a  husbandman,  and  leave  so  much 
improvement  behind  him,  that  men  in  after-ages  should  pay  him  divine 
honours,  as  they  did  to  Jupiter  and  Apollo  for  their  respective  benefits 
to  mankind ;  and  for  his  skill  in  field  sports,  should  call  him  Agreua 
(or  the  huntsman),  as  well  as  Nomius  (or  the  herdsman),  for  his 
attention  to  cattle. 
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"  And  crown  with  immortalitj, 

"  In  nectar  qnaff*d,  the  gifted  boy  : 
"  Guardian  of  flocks  and  folds  is  he, 

"  Thence  Nomiiis  named,  the  herdsman's  joy  ; 
^  Agreus  by  swains  the  chase  that  loye, 
"  And  Phoebus  and  eternal  Jove." 
Thus  Chiron  spoke.     The  Grod  his  words  inspire 
The  nuptial  rite  to  speed,  and  crown  his  great  desire. 

KPODE  in. 

Swift  are  the  movements  of  celestial  minds, 

And  short  the  path  their  wills  descry ; 
That  hour  the  bond  of  rapture  binds ; 

In  Libya's  golden  bower  they  lie. 

There  the  bright  walls  for  games*  renown'd 

Still  prospering  boast  her  guardjan  love  : 

Conquering  the  while  in  Pytho's  grove 

The  son  of  proud  Cameades  hath  bound 
Her  brows  with  glory's  wreath,  aloud  her  name 

Proclaim'd  : — him  then  in  all  her  streets 

With  all  her  beauteous  dames  she  greets, 
Bearing  from  Delphi's  peak  the  rapturous  prize  of  &]xie.f 

STROPHE  IV. 

Boundless  is  virtue's  praise  :  yet  he  that  wooes 
The  wise,  with  sparing  blazon  will  supply 
The  abundant  theme,  while  opportunity, 

That  perfects  all  things,  curbs  the  excursive  Muse. 

*  The  panegyrist,  with  inimitable  art,  weaves  the  digression  into  his 
principal  subject,  by  introducing  the  mention  of  the  games  for  which 
Cyrenfe  was  celebrated,  and  from  this  topic  passes  directly  to  the 
commemoration  of  his  hero's  victories. 

+  The  compliments  paid  to  those  who  obtained  yictories  in  the 
games,  were  of  the  most  extravagant  kind.  They  were  universally 
honoured,  and  almost  adored.  At  their  return  home,  they  rode  in  a 
triumphal  chariot  into  the  city,  the  walls  being  broken  down  to  give 
them  entrance ;  which  was  done  (as  Plutarch  is  of  opinion),  to  signify 
that  walls  are  of  small  use  to  a  city  that  is  inhabited  by  men  of 
courage  and  ability  to  defend  it.  At  Sparta  they  had  an  honourable 
post  in  the  army,  being  placed  near  the  king's  person.  At  some  places 
they  had  presents  made  to  them  by  then*  native  city,  were  honoured 
with  the  first  places  at  all  shows  and  games,  and  ever  after  maintained 
at  the  public  charge. — Patterns  ArUiq.  book  ii.  cap.  21. 
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This  lolaas  practised  well. 

As  oft  seven-portall'd  Thebes  shall  tell : 
He  for  one  day  from  death  retum'd, 

With  his  choice  blade's  dispatchful  thrust 
Ehirystheus  pierced ;  again  inum'd, 

Slept  with  his  godlike  grandsire's  dust, 

The  charioteer  Amphitryon ; 

Who,  on  Cadmean  friendships  thrown. 
Within  the  adopted  walls  where  Thebans  ride 
The  milk-white  warrior  horse,  illustrious  stranger,  died.* 

AirriSTROPHE  IV. 

Mingling  in  dalliance  high  with  hinl  and  Jove, 

At  one  great  birth  two  mighty  sonst  of  yore, 
Matchless  in  fight,  the  sage  Alcmena  bore. 
Cold  is  the  tardy  tongue  that  will  not  move — 
Not  bum  for  Hercules  to  siug, 
Nor  that  beloved  Dircean  spring 
Remember,  from  whose  bubbling  stream,  ,, ._  .^ 

With  Iphicles,  he  drank.     For  vows, 
With  many  a  trophy  crown'd,  to  them 
The  loud  triumphal  choir  I'll  rouse. 
Ye  warbling  Graces,  on  this  head 
Cease  not  your  beams  of  song  to  shed, 
That  tells  what  chaplets  from  -^gina's  shore. 
And  thrice  from  Nisus'  mount  Gyrene's  champion  bore. 

EPODE  IV. 

Thus,  to  renown,  from  mute  obscurity, 

Struggling  he  rose.     Let  friends  proclaim, 

And  rivals  too,  if  such  there  be. 

His  labours  for  his  country's  fame  ! 

*  The  Heraclidse,  after  the  death  of  Hercules,  being  driven  from 
Peloponnesus  by  Eurystheus,  took  refuge  with  the  Athenians,  whom 
Eurystheus  threatened  with  war,  unless  they  delivered  them  up. 
lolslus,  the  friend  of  Hercules,  obtained  from  Jupiter  the  boon  of  being 
restored  to  youth  and  vigour  again  for  a  single  day,  in  which  he  killed 
the  tyrant  Eurystheus,  and  immediately  after  expired.  He  was 
buried,  as  here  described,  near  the  tomb  of  his  grand&ther,  Amphi- 
tryon, at  Thebes. 

f  These  two  sons,  which  Alcmena  bore  at  the  same  birth  to  Jupiter 
and  Amphitryon,  were  Hercules  and  Iphicles,  whom  the  poet  celebrates 
in  the  lines  immediately  following. 
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Still  keep  the  watery  seer's*  behest,  I 

That  bids  oar  veriest  praises  flow  1 

E*en  for  the  virtues  of  a  foe.  | 

Oft  at  the  great  Pentathliaat  feast 
The  fair  beheld  thee  crown'd  with  victory  ; 
And  each  her  wish  in  silence  gave 
That  Telesicrates  the  brave 
Were  but  her  darling  son,  or  noble  spouse  might  be  ; 

STBOPHB  V. 

Crown'd  in  the  Olympic  sports,  the  heroic  shows 
Of  ample-bosom'd  earth,  and  every  game 
Known  in  Cyrend, — ^thy  forefiither's  name 
Yet  claims  some  brief  memorial  ere  we  close 

(Though  almost  quench'd  our  thirst  of  song). 
To  tell  how  erst  the  suitor  throDg, 
Lured  by  the  Libyan  damsel's  fame, 

Antseus'  daughter,  beauteous-hair'd. 
With  brave  pretence  and  various  claim. 
To  Mr  Irasa's  J  towers  repaired. 

Her  with  vain  vows  her  courteous  kin 
Chiefs  of  high  note  had  woo'd  to  win ; 
Her  many  a  fond  aspiring  stranger  sought. 
For  nature  in  her  form  its  loveliest  work  had  wrought. 

*  Watery  8eer*8,    N^reua,  the  iather  of  the  Nereides. 

f  This  is  the  great  Panathenaio  festival,  celebrated  at  Athens  eyery 
five  years.  There  were  also  the  lesser  Panathenaea,  which  were  cele- 
brated triennially  ;  or  annually,  according  to  some.  The  prizes  in  the 
games  were  for  a  race  with  torches,  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback  ;  for 
gymnastic  exercises ;  and  for  music.  The  poets  also  contended  in 
plays.  In  the  greater  festivals  the  same  games  and  ceremonies  were 
performed,  but  with  increased  splendour,  and  with  great  additions, 
piore  particularly  the  procession,  in  which  Minerva's  sacred  garment, 
the  IIcTrXoc,  embroidered  with  the  achievements  of  the  goddess,  was 
carried  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  and  thence  to  the  citadel,  and 
placed  upon  the  goddess's  statue.  Whoever  obtained  a  victory  at 
these  games,  received  a  crown  of  the  olives  which  grew  in  the  groves 
of  Academus,  and  were  sacred  to  Minerva. 

t  Where  the  giant  Antaeus,  her  &ther,  who  was  slain  by  Hercules, 
resided.     It  was  not  &r  from  Cyren^.     Milton  calls  it  Iraasa : — 
As  when  Earth's  son  Antaeus  (to  compare 
Small  things  with  greatest),  in  Irassa  strove 
With  Jove's  Alcides. — Par.  Meg,  b.  iv.  p.  563. 
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ANTISTROPHE  V. 

Faia  -would  they  pluck  the  blooming  finiit  that  crown'd 
Her  golden  youth's  sweet  blossom  :  but  her  sire 
Ties  more  august,  and  loftier  hopes  inspire. 
He  from  sage  lips  and  tirae-vouch'd  tales  had  found 
How  erst  in  Argos,  ere  the  sun 
Half  his  diurnal  race  had  run, 
For  eight  and  forty  virgins*  each 

Danaus  a  youthful  spouse  embraced ;    - 
Within  the  Stadium's  listed  reach 

How  all  the  blushing  train  he  placed, 
While  heralds  loud  to  all  proclaim 
The  plan  and  prizes  of  the  game, 
Wherein  each  panting  hero  might  decide, 
As  each  in  speed  excell'd,  the  fortune  of  his  bride. 

EPODE  y. 
Thus  for  his  daughter  fair  the  Libyan  sire 
Fit  spousal  found.     Her  envied  place 
Fast  by  the  goal,  in  rich  attire, 

He  fix'd,  to  close  and  crown  the  race. 

"  To  him  whose  passing  speed,"  he  said, 
"  Her  veil  first  gains,  the  prize  be  due." 
Foremost  Alexidamus  flew. 

And  by  her  yielded  hand  in  triumph  led 
Through  troops  of  Nomads  t  his  accomplished  spouse  : 
They  from  their  steeds  with  transport  new 
Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  upon  him  threw, 
While  plumes  of  conquest  past  hung  graceful  round  his 
brows. 

*  Banaus  and  ^gyptus,  the  sons  of  Belus,  reigned  conjointly  on  the 

throne  of  Egypt.    A  difference  arising  between  them,  Danaus  set  sail 

with  his  fifty  daiUghters,  and  landed  at  length  at  Argos,  where,  after 

Gelano|;''B  abdication,  he  ascended  the  throne.     The  success  of  Banaus 

led  the  fifty  sons  of  ^gyptus  to  embark  for  Greece,   where  they 

married  the  daughters  of  Ban&us,  and  were  all  put  to  death  by  their 

•       brides  on  the  nuptial  night,  except  Lynceus,  the  husband  of  Hyper- 

j        mnestra,  at  the  instigation  of  their  &ther.     It  was  after  this  event  that 

Banaus  provided  his  daughters  with  new  husbands  in  the  manner 

here  related.     Hypermnestra  is  omitted  from  the  number,    having 

spared  her  husband  ;  and  Amymone,  who  was  previously  betrothed  to 

Neptune. 

t  Nomads,  or  herdsmen,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Libya^ 
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ODE  X. 

TO  HIPPOGUIAS,  THE  THESSALIAN, 

Victor  in  the  BouJbU  Footpace,  * 

STROPHE  I. 

Blest  are  Sparta's  warlike  sons ! 

Blest,  Thessaly,  art  thou !    Their  race 
The  lords  of  both  your  thrones 

From  one  great  sire,  the  brave  Alcides,  trace. 
lU-season'd  sounds  the  boastful  tale  : 
But,  hark !  th«^  shouts  from  Pytho's  vale, 
From  Pelinn8eum,t  and  the  plain 

Throng'd  with  Aleuas'  sons,  aloud  require 

In  great  Hippocleas'  praise  th'  applauding  lyre 
To  strike  the  eternal  strain. 

ANTISTEOPHE  I. 

He  with  rapture  tastes  the  games  j 
Him,  at  Parnassus'  shady  base, 
Th'  Amphictyon  host  J  proclaims 

First  of  the  youths  that  ran  the  double  race. 
Men,  great  Apollo,  ne'er  employ 
The  plans  or  means  that  end  in  joy 


as  being  famous  for  catUe.  They  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of 
Numidians,  by  a  small  change  of  the  letters  which  composed  their 
name. 

*  Th^  double  foot-race,  was  not  that  in  which  the  runners  nm  twice 
round  the  course,  but  in  which  they  ran  a  double  stadiunti,  once  to  the 
goal  and  back  again.  This  course  was  called  ^tavXof,  and  the  runners 
CiavXoSpofioi :  avXdg  being  the  old  name  for  Stadium. — Potter't  Gr. 
Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  498. 

t  The  poet  excuses  the  apparent  boast  from  being  out  of  place,  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  victor  Hippocleas  being  a  Thessalian,  of  Pelin- 
naeum,  a  town  on  the  river  Penens.  Aleuas  was  king  of  Thessaly,  and 
his  descendants  went  by  the  name  of  the  Aleuadse.  They  betrayed 
their  country  to  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece. 

X  Th*  Amphictyon  host.    The  judges  who  awarded  the  victory. 
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XJnquicken'd  by  the  inspiring  god  :  * 

Aided  by  thee  this  glorious  deed  was  done ; 
And  one  in  spirit  as  in  blood  the  son 

ISis  father's  steps  has  trod. 

EPODE  I. 

'For  twice  the  Olympian  wreath, 

Loaded  with  ponderous  arms,  the  warrior's  guise, 
X^hricias  entwined ;  again  beneath 

Where  Cirrha'st  ramparts  rise 
High  o'er  the  turf  the  crown  of  speed  he  gains. 

Long  may  kind  Fortune  with  unalter'd  power 
On  son  and  sire,  while  life  remains, 

Her  amplest  bounties  shower. 

STROPHE   II. 

Sharing  thus  no  scant  supply 

Of  the  best  gifts  that  Greece  bestows. 
May  no  sad  destiny, 

No  god  with  envious  change  their  transport  close  ! 
Heaven's  love  still  guard  them  !    Blest  is  he, 
Worthiest  to  wake  the  minstrelsy. 

That  warms  the  record  of  the  wise, 
Who  with  stout  arm  and  persevering  speed 
In  fight  or  race  transcends,  and  for  his  meed 

Takes  virtue's  noblest  prize  j 

*  It  seems  that  FiDdar  supposes  every  victorious  candidate  at  the 
Pythian  games  to  partake  in  some  measure  of  the  inspiration  which 
dictated  the  neighbouring  oracle. 

t  Cirrha  was  on  the  sea-coast,  about  thirty  furlongs  from  Delphi,  bv 
the  shortest  road,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pleistos,  or  Plistus,  which 
runs  from  Delphi  into  the  Crissaean  gulf.  Pausanias  calls  it  the  port 
of  Delphi.  It  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Kirphis,  according  to  Strabo  : 
and  Pindar,  in  calling  Parnassus  Kippag  irkvpa,  and  again,  Koio-aioc 
\wpoQ  (Pyth,  ode  v.),  uses  only  a  poetical  latitude,  of  which  he  fre- 
quently avails  himself  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  in  Pyth,  ode  xi. 
epode  ii.,  where  he  puts  the  town  of  Amyclse  for  Argos,  or  for  the 
whole  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  as  on  many  occasions  where  he  confounds 
Pisa  and  Olympia.  The  walls  and  some  of  the  towers  of  Cirrha  are 
said  to  be  still  remaining,  as  well  as  a  large  mole  built  into  the  sea. 
— Dodw.  Tr<w,  vol.  i.  pp.  169,  160.  The  poet  means  to  express  in  this 
passage  that  Phricias,  Hippocleas'  &ther,  was  victorious  in  the  Pythian 
as  weU  as  in  the  Olympic  games. 
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AsnsTBOPHB  n. 

lives  to  see  for  conflict  won 

The  P^hian  braid  by  Justice  given 
Wave  on  his  youthful  son. 

'Tis  not  for  man  to  climb  the  brazen  heaven  :  * 
They  on  the  farthest  &drest  beach 
The  bark  of  mortal  life  can  reach 

Through  dangers  braved  their  sails  display. 
But  who  with  venturous  coitrse  through  wave  or  waste 
To  Hyperborean  t  haunts  and  wilds  unbraced 

E'er  found  his  wondrous  way  ? 

EFODE  n. 

There  Perseus  press'd  amain, 

And  midst  the  feast  entered  their  strange  abode ; 
Where  hecatombs  of  asses  slain 

To  soothe  the  radiant  god 
Astounded  he  beheld.     Their  rude  solenmities, 

Their  barbarous  shouts  Apollo's  heart  delight : 
Laughing  the  rampant  brutes  he  sees 

Insult  the  solemn  rite. 

STEOPHB  III. 

Still  their  sights,  their  customa  strange 

Scare  not  the  Miise  ;  while  all  around 
The  dancing  virgins  range, 

And  melting  lyres  and  piercing  pipes  resound. 
With  braids  of  golden  bays  entwined 
Their  soft  resplendent  locks  they  bind, 

*  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Pelopidas,  has  a  story  veiy  illustratiTe  of 
this  passage.  He  there  relates  that  a  Spartan  meeting  Biagoras,  who 
had  himse&  been  crowned  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  seen  his  sons  and 
grandchildren  victors,  embraced  him,  and  said, — "Die,  Diagoras,  for 
thou  canst  not  be  a  god." — Pott,  Gr.  Antiq.  i.  496. 

t  To  go  to  the  Hyperboreans,  was  probably  a  common  phrase  for  a 
thing  generally  deemed  impossible  ;  as  much  as  saying,  to  the  undis- 
covered islands.  See  OCmyp,  ode  iii.  strophe  ii.,  where  Hercules  is 
said  to  have  brought  from  the  Hyperboreans  the  wild  olive  which 
formed  the  crown  at  the  Olympic  games,  after  having  pursued  and 
taken  the  brazen-footed  stag. 
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And  feast  in  bliss  the  genial  Lour  : 
Toir  fonl  disease,  nor  wasting  age, 
"isit  the  sacred  race ;  nor  wars  they  wage, 

Nor  toil  for  wealth  or  power.* 


A17TISTR0PHE  III. 

7h.iis  revenge  and  force  they  shun 

That  push  by  Justice.     Such  the  spot 
I^VThich  Dauae*s  daring  son, 

Led  by  Minerva's  hand,  unrivall'd,  sought. 
Fo  the  blest  realm  in  haste  he  flew, 
FTia  arm  the  monstrous  Grorgon  slew, 

Whose  hideous  head  with  tresses  dire 
Of"  grisly  serpents  to  Seriphos'  shore, 
Petrific  death,  his  punctual  vengeance  bore.t 

When  gods  the  deed  inspire, 


*  It  was  a  current  opinion  that  the  Hyperboreans  lived  to  an 
incredible  age,  even  a  thousand  years.  Justin  (b.  ii.  c.  iii.)  mves  a 
similar  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  Scythians,  from  whom  the  Hyper- 
boreans cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  certain  boundaiy,  and  they 
-were  probably  of  the  same  race. 

+  The  occasion  of  Perseus  slaying  the  Grorgon  Medusa  \vas  this : — 

When  Jupiter  had  obtained  admittance  in  a  golden  shower  to  Banae, 

-whom  Acrisius,  her  &ther,  had  confined  in  a  tower,  fearing  an  oracle 

Tfvhich  predicted  his  death  by  his  grandson's  hand,  Acrisius  exposed  her 

and  her  son  Perseus  in  a  frail  bark,  in  which  they  were  carried  to  the 

Island  of  Seriphos,  one  of  the  Cyclades.     Polydectes,  the  king  of  that 

island,  brought  him  up  ;  but  becoming  afraid  of  him,  and  determining  to 

disgrace  him,  he  invited  all  his  friends  to  a  sumptuous  feast,  at  which 

it  was  requisite  that  each  of  the  guests  should  present  the  monarch 

with  a  beautiful  horse.    Perseus,  who  was  of  the  number  invited,  and 

unable  to  make  the  expected  present,  not  willing  to  be  outdone,  told 

the  king  that  he  would  bring  him  the  head  of  Medusa,  the  Gorgon. 

The  offer  was  accepted,  in  the  hopes  that  it  would  end  in  his  death. 

But  Perseus,  having  been  successful,  returned  with  the  head  at  the 

moment  when  Polydectes  was  threatening  violence  to  his  mother.     He 

presented  the  head,  which  had  the  power  of  turning  every  one  that 

looked  on  it  into  stone,  to  Polydectes  and  his  associates,  who  became 

petrified  upon  the  spot,  which  is  the  event  here  alluded  to. — See 

Pythicm  ode  xii.,  where  these  events  are  more  minutely  detailed. 
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EPODE  ni. 


Though  hard  and  strange  it  sound, 

I  listen  and  believe  the  amazing  tale. 
Now  stay  thine  oar ;  and  to  the  ground 

Safe  from  the  threatening  gale. 
And  rock  that  lurks  beneath,  thy  trusty  anchor  lower. 

Tis  thus  the  choice  encomiastic  lay, 
like  the  wild  bee  from  flower  to  flower, 

Preserves  its  wandering  way. 


STROPHE  rv. 

When  by  Peneus'  echoing  shore 

The  tribe  of  Ephyr6*  shall  throng 
These  dulcet  notes  to  pour ; 

Hippocleas*  self  shall  bri^ten  from  the  song, 
Take,  while  fr^sh  crowns  his  temples  grace, 
Amongst  his  peers  the  worthiest  place, 

Win  e'en  the  slow  respect  of  age, 
And  warm  the  virgin  breast  with  soft  desire  : 
For  various  ties,  as  love  or  fame  inspire, 

Our  mortal  hearts  engage. 


*  Ephyra  was  the  ancient  name  for  Corinth,  derived  to  it  from 
Ephyra,  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.      Pausanias  caUs  the 
Corinthians  the  Ephyrsei,  the  expression  here  used. — Patucmiat,  Cork- 
thiaca,  mh  init.     And  the  Corinthians  were  weU  known   in  poetiT 
under  that  name. — Horn,  11.,  bk.  vi.  1.  152 ;  Omdf  Epia,  Medea  Jasom, 
27.      There  were  other  cities  of  the  name  of  Ephyra  ;  one  of  them 
a  city  of  Thesprotia^  in  Epirus,  another  in  EUs,  another  in  JStoIi*. 
The  Benedictine  paraphrase,  however,  interprets  the  word  *E^vpaiuv, 
as  meaning  the  Thessalians,  to  whose  country  Hippocleas,  the  subject 
of  this  ode,  belonged.    The  Scholiast  says  that  the  Ephyneans  were  a   , 
tribe  among  the  Hiessalians :    that  Cranon,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  wwa 
anciently  cfdled  Ephyr^,  and  that  its  name  was  changed  to  Onuion    i 
from  its  kinff  of  that  name,  who  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Hippo- 
damia,   killed  by  CBnomaus,  her  fekther.      It  is  very  probable  that 
Hippocleas,  who  was  a  Thessalian,  belonged  to  the  Ephyraean  tribe,  as 
it  IS  a  common  practice  with  Pindar  to  introduce  the  name  of  the 
victor's  tribe. 
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ANTISTBOPHB  IV. 

^©  that  holds  his  hope's  reward, 

The  present  bliss  by  heaven  supplied 
With  liveliest  care  will  guard ; 

For  hours  to  come  no  wisdom  can  provide. 
rb-orax,  mine  host,  my  cordial  friend, 
Sa^  lured  my  lyre  its  chords  to  lend 

And  waie  for  him  this  gracious  measure. 
*T^was  he  my  four  Pierian  coursers  join'd 
To  their  bright  car,  and  woo'd  my  willing  mind 

To  make  his  wish  its  pleasure. 

EPODE  rv. 

!By  trial  hearts  sincere  are  touch'd, 

And  proved  like  gold  upon  the  Lydian  stone  ;* 
Then  let  my  praise  his  brothers  share. 

For  virtues  all  their  own. 
Tliey  the  Thessalian  law  with  upright  hand  sustain : 

Thus  by  paternal  rule  great  cities  rise ; 
'Tis  from  tiie  good  their  wealth  they  gain, 

Their  vigour  from  the  wise. 

*  The  Lydiam  stone.  The  touchstone,  used  to  assay  the  purity  of 
metals,  is  a  black,  smooth,  and  glossy  stone,  brought  originally  from 
Lydia,  and  thence  called  by  the  ancients  the  Lydian  stone  ;  but  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Any  piece  of  black  pebble, 
or  flint,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Lapis  Lydius  ;  but  the  black 
rough  marble  and  basaltes  are  the  best.  The  method  of  using  the 
stone  is  this :  on  a  number  of  little  bars  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
combined  together  in  all  manner  of  different  proportions,  the  propor- 
tions of  each  are  marked.  The  piece  of  metal  to  be  assayed  is  rubbed 
on  the  stone,  and  then  the  needle  or  bar  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  nearest  to  it  in  composition  :  that  bar  which  produces  the  colour 
exactly  corresponding  with  that  of  the  metal  to  be  assayed,  indicates  its 
composition,  and  the  quantity  of  alloy  which  it  contains. 
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ODE  XI. 

TO  THRASTDiEUS,  THE  THEBAN, 

Victor  in  the  Single  Foot-race  of  Boys, 

STROPHE  L 

Daughter  of  Cadmus,*  Semel6, 

That  dwell'st  in  heaven  the  Olympian  queens  among, 
And  thou  that  in  the  chambers  of  the  sea 

Sleep'st,  Ino,  with  the  Nereids  haste  along^ 
Join'd  with  the  hero-teeming  dame  that  bare 

Great  Hercules,  to  Mefia'st  golden  shrine. 
Glittering  with  tripods  rare, 

By  Loxias  J  honoured  most,  his  treasury  divine  : 

ANTISTROPHB  I. 

That  seat  of  truth  oracular 

He  gave  his  loved  Ismenian  name  to  grace;  • 
Thither,  ye  children  of  Harmonia  fair,§ 

He  calls  yo\ir  native  choir  and  heroine  race 
Of  ancient  Themis,  ||  in  becoming  strain, 

To  sing,  when  Eve  hath  her  dun  sail  unfurl'd. 
And  Pytho's  sacred  plain. 

And  Delphi's  warning  cell,  the  centre  of  the  world. 

*  Semel^,  Ino,  and  Alcmena,  were  tutelaiy  deities  of  Thebes ;  and 
the  victor  Thrasydseus  being  a  Theban,  the  poet  invokes  them  to  come 
and  join  in  the  celebration  of  his  victory  in  the  Pythian  Glomes. 

i*  Melia  was  one  of  the  Nereides,  and  the  mother  of  Ismenns  by 
ApoJo.  Ismenus  gave  his  name  to  the  river  on  which  Thebes  is 
situated  :  and  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river  there  was  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo,  containing  an  oracle ;  where  he  was  worshipped  mider 
the  title  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo.  It  is  to  this  temple  that  the  poet 
invites  the  presence  of  the  above  tutelary  deities ;  and  he  calls  it  the 
Melian  shrine  from  the  circumstance  above  mentioned. 

X  There  are  two  reasons  commonly  given  for  Apollo  being  called 
Loxias,  both  founded  upon  the  word  Ao^oc,  which  signifies  both  oblique 
and  ambigv>oui :  the  one  is,  that  it  denotes  the  ambiguity  of  his  oracles  ; 
the  other,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  preferable  one,  that  it  alludes  to 
the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  course  through  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

§  Semel6  and  Ino  were  both  the  daughters  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia. 

II  Themis,  the  daughter  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  according  to  Hesiod, 
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EPODB  L 

So  shall  your  grateful  transports  hail 

Seven-portall'd  Thebes,  and  Cirrha's  vale^ 
Wliere  Thrasydaeus  his  proud  country  named,* 

Third  of  his  line  that  won  the  golden  braid 
In  the  rich  field  of  Pyladesf  proclaim'd, 

Whose  friend  Orestes  Lacedsemonf  sway*d 

STROPHE  n. 

Sim  from  the  slaughter  of  his  sire 

By  stealth  his  nurse  Arsinoe  snatch'd  away, 
Th'  unnatural  search  to  shun  and  baleful  ire 

Of  Clytemnestra^  on  that  fetal  day 
"Wlien  old  Dardanian  Priam's  captive  maid, 

Beauteous  Cassandra,  her  relentless  hand, 
With  Agamemnon's  shade, 

By  one  fell  stroke  despatched  to  Acheron's  dismal  strand. 


was  the  first  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  raised  temples ;  and 
the  first  also  who  uttered  oracles.  Her  oracle  was  famous  in  Attica  in 
the  age  of  Deucalion,  who  was  instructed  by  it  how  to  repair  the  loss  of 
manland.  She  reigned  and  uttered  oracles  at  Delphi  prior  to  Apollo  : 
and  hence  she  is  here  coupled  by  the  poet  with  Pytho  and  Delphi  in  his 
celebration  of  the  Pythian  Grames. 

*  "EiAvatrtv  hriav,  that  is,  gave  a  name  and  renown  to  his  home  and 
family,  by  refreshing  and  regilding  the  memorial  of  his  ancestor's 
victories,  and  adding  additional  trophies  of  his  own. 

+  Pylades  was  a  king  of  Phocis :  the  Pythian  Games  therefore  were 
celebrated  within  what  had  formerly  been  his  dominions.  Pylades  was 
the  son  of  Strophius,  to  whose  court  Orestes  retired  after  the  murder  of 
bis  father  Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra  and  ^gistheus,  as  here  related ; 
and  he  asEasted  Orestes  in  revenging  himself  on  them,  and  in  recovering 
the  throne  of  Argos.  The  fi:iendahip  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  became 
proverbial,  so  that  the  name  of  one  was  always  joined  with  that  of  the 
other,  and  Pindar  has  ingeniously  taken  advantage  of  this  colloquial 
bond  as  a  link  to  connect  the  following  episode  with  his  original 
subject. 

t  Lacedcemon.  Heyne  asks,  "Why  is  Orestes  spoken  of  as  a  Lace- 
daemonian?—I  think,"  he  answers,  "because  he  became  king  of 
Sparta ;"  and  he  refers  to  Pmisan,  bk.  ii.  c.  xviii.  p.  150 ;  bk.  iii.  c.  i. 
p.  205. 


z2 
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Ain^STBOPHE  II. 

Merciless  dame !  what  pang  so  keen 

Stung  thy  revenge  to  dare  so  dread  a  deed  ? 
Was 't  to  requite  thy  injured  Iphigene 

On  bkck  Euripus**  shore  condemn'd  to  bleed  f 
Or  was  't  the  midnight  couch  thy  soul  betra/d, 

E*en  while  thou  wantonedst  in  the  stranger's  arms, 
With  deadlier  guilt  to  shade 

The  ne'er-forgotten   crime  that  stain'd  thy   £aithle£^ 
charms  1 

EFODE  II. 

Alas !  it  dwells  on  every  tongue ; 

For  ill  report  delights  the  throng, 
And  envy  on  distinction  ever  waits ; 

While  he  that  breathes  life's  humblest  destiny 
Slanders  unheeded.     Thus  AmyclsB's  gates,t 

At  length  retum'd,  beheld  Atrides  die  : — 

STROPHE  m. 

Die  with  him  the  prophetic  maid 

Saved  from  the  flames  and  wreck  of  plunder'd  Troy, 
Which  he  for  Helen's  guilt  in  ashes  laid. 

Meanwhile  to  Strophius  the  sequester'd  boy, 

*  Euripus,  the  very  narrow  strait  between  Boeotia  and  Euboea,  near 
to  which  was  Anlis,  where  Iphigenia  was  sacrificed,  is  subject  to  a 
remarkable  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  caused  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
channel ;  in  the  same  way  as  in  many  rivers  of  England,  particularly 
the  Avon,  where  the  tide  rises  and  falls  sometimes  as  much  as  forty 
feet.  The  ordinary  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  being  nearly  impercep- 
tible, this  phenomenon  of  the  Euripus  became  a  matter  of  deep  inquiry 
among  the  ancients  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Aristotle  threw  himself  into  the 
strait,  because  he  was  unable  to  find  out  the  cause  of  it. 

f  Amyclce*8  gates.  iEschylus  lays  the  scene  of  Agamemnon's  death  at 
Argos  ;  and  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  happened  either  there  or 
at  Mycenae.  Amydse  was  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Sparta, 
and  the  Scholiast  supposes  that  the  poet  here  uses  it  figuratively  for  the 
whole  of  Peloponnesus.  Heyne  thinks  it  possible  that  Pindar  may 
have  followed  some  tradition  respecting  the  place  of  Agamemnon's 
death,  different  from  that  generally  received.  It  may  be  ol^rved  that 
he  speaks  of  Orestes  in  this  ode  as  a  Lacedaemonian  (epode  1.  last  line). 
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T-J 1R  ancient  host  that  by  the  sacred  base 

Of  old  Parnassus  dwelt,  unknown  withdrew ; 
Tlience  grown  to  manhood's  grace, 

Aim'd  on  his  mother  rose,  and  fonl  ^gistheus  slew. 

Ain?ISTBOPHE  in. 
lSA!ark  how  my  tmant  song  hath  stra/d 

From  the  straight  path  its  outset  had  design'd, 
Xdke  traveller  vagae  by  crossing  track  betray'd 

Or  some  sea-labouring  vessel,  which  the  wind 
Sas  drifted  from  its  course.     Besume  thy  way, 

If  thou  in  truth,  my  Muse,  hast  pledged  for  hire 
Thy  mercenary  lay : 

For  other  strains,  I  trow,  must  tremble  on  thy  lyre  : — 

EPODE  m. 

Strains  that  for  feats  in  Pytho's  Crames 

Phricias*  or  Thrasydaeus  claims, 

Where  glory  spreads  the  beams  of  gladness  round ; 

They  on  the  chariot  swift,  and  pressing  steed 
Par-femed  of  yore,  with  radiant  conquest  crown'd, 

Bore  from  th'  Olympian  cirque  the  pahns  of  speed. 

STROPHE  IV. 

Stripp'd  of  their  arms  in  Pytho's  field, 

They  on  the  Stadium  enter'd ;  &r  behind 
Hosts  of  Hellenians  to  their  swiftness  yield. 

Be  mine  on  heaven's  great  gifts  to  fix  my  mind, 
[Restraining  still  youth's  wishes  to  its  power  : 

For  marking  that  with  men  in  lowly  state 
Enjoyment's  happier  hour 

Largest  remains,  I  spurn  the  pleasures  of  the  great. 

AimSTBOPHE   IV. 

My  praise  the  humbler  virtues  claim ;  f 

The  rich  still  rue  the  envy  they  excite : 

Yet  he  that  by  desert  advanced  to  fitme 

Meekly  Ins  greatness  wears,  nor  from  that  height 

*  Fhriciaa  was  the  &ther  of  Thrafiydseiis,  and  he  introdncee,  as  usual, 
the  trophies  both  of  &ther  and  son  into  his  present  panegyric, 
t  Not  being  able  to  eulogise  the  Tictors  for  their  magnifioenoe  and 
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"With  inBolenoe  looks  down,  at  last  shall  find 

E'en  in  death's  gates  the  beams  of  oomfort  shme. 

And  leave  a  name  behind. 

Life's  richest,  best  bequest  to  grace  an  honoured  line. 

EFons  TV. 

Thus  lolaus,*  noble  son 

Of  Iphicles,  distinguished  shone ; 
And  Castor  and  great  Pollux  jointly  swell, 

Offipring  of  gods,. the  Muse*s  minstreky : 
To-day  by  turns  Therapne'st  dismal  oeU 

They  share ;  to-morrov  lifts  them  to  the  sky. 

liberality,  and  other  sach  ostentfttious  yirtues,  <m  acooimt  of  their 
humble  circumstances,  the  poet  dexterously  turns  their  poyeriy  to 
their  praise ;  and  extols  mediocrltj  of  condition,  and  moderation  in 
ambition,  as  if  they  were  the  objects  of  his  highest  admiration. 

*  lol&ut.     See  Pyth.  ode  ix.  stroph.  iv.  n. 

t  The  &ble  related  of  Castor  and  Pollux  is  interpreted,  by  tht 
Scholiast^  of  Lucifer  and  Hesperus,  which  are  the  names  given  to  the 
planet  Venus,  assuming  as  it  does  alternately  the  office  of  the  morning 
and  the  evening  star,  according  as  it  follows  or  precedes  the  sun ;  and 
this  is  more  agreeable  to  the  account  of  those  who  say  that  the  term  of 
their  alternate  abode  in  heaven  was  a  period  of  six  months.  The  poet 
here  uses  Therapne,  the  place  where  the  monument  of  the  Dioscuri  was 
erected,  for  the  grave,  or  infernal  regions,  to  which  they  were  supposed 
alternately  to  descend. 
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ODE  XIL 

TO  MIDAS  OF  AQBIGENTXTH, 

Victor  on  the  Pipe, 

STROPHE  L 

Lo VEB  of  glory,  fidrest  queen 

Of  cities  raised  by  liuman  skill, 
That  dweU'st  beside  the  margent  green 
Of  flock-frequented  Agragas,* 
High  on  the  temple-crested  hiH 

The  &ir  Proserpine's  f  chosen  place ; 
-A^ccept  with  £a.YOuring  look,  the  while 
nyEortals  and  gods  propitious  smile, 
The  wreath  I  bring  from  Pytho's  shrine 
Hound  Midas'  glorious  locks  to  twine  : 
Midas,  in  sage. Minerva's  art 
^bove  aU  Greeks  his  matchless  part 
Conquering  perfbrm'd,  with  instrumental  tone 
The  Gorgons'  cries  to  mock  and  loud  lamenting  moan.'j: 

*  This  apostrophe  is  addressed  to  the  city  of  Agragas,  or  Agrigentum, 
whidi  was  situated  on  a  hill,  near  the  banks  of  a  river,  both  of  Uie  same 
name,  as  alluded  to  below.  Agrigentxun  was  founded  by  the  people  of 
Gela,  a  Ehodian  colony.  The  town  in  its  most  flourishing  state  con- 
tained 200,000  inhabitants.  It  now  boasts  more  venerable  remains  of 
antiquity  than  any  other  town  in  Sicily. 

+  Proserpine  was  peculiarly  worshipped  throughout  Sicily,  which  she 
is  said  to  have  made  the  place  of  her  residence  before  she  was  carried  off 
by  Pluto,  delighting  herself  with  the  beautiful  views,  the  flowery  mea- 
dows, and  the  limpid  streams,  which  surrounded  the  plains  of  Enna. 
The  Sicilians  believed  that  the  fountain  Oyane  had  risen  from  the  earth 
at  the  very  place  where  Pluto  had  opened  himself  a  passage  to  carry  her 
down  with  him  into  helL  Here  they  annually  sacrificed  a  bull,  whose 
blood  they  allowed  to  run  into  the  waters  of  the  fountain. 

:{:  It  is  not  hare  intended  that  the  shrieks  and  moans  of  the  Gorgons 
were  the  subject  of  Midas's  strains,  by  which  he  obtained  the  victory  ; 
but  that  the  mufiic  of  the  pipe  is  best  suited  to  the  expression  of  such 
subjects ,'  and  that  Minerva  in  &ct  invented  this  instrument  for  the 
very  purpose  of  representing  the  cries  which  were  uttered  by  Stheno 
and  Euryale  upon  the  death  of  the  third  sister  Medusa ;  as  is  more 
clearly  expressed  below  in  strophe  ii. 
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ABTISTBOFHE  L 

SucH  their  wild  woes  and  melting  whine. 

When  Perseus  with  his  radiant  sword. 
'Reft  of  the  third  the  sisters  trine ; 

Such,  mingling  with  the  deafening  Botindy 

Four'd  from  the  twisting  snakes  abhorr'd 
That  yell'd  their  virgin  brows  around. 
Dooming  old  Phorcus'*  race  divine 
In  darlmess  and  dismay  to  pine. 
He  to  Seriphos'  sea-girt  shore 
Her  people's  death  triumphant  bore : 
Erst  an  unwelcome  empty  guest 
At  Polydectes'  fatal  feast, 
He  now  avenged  with  flair  Medusa's  head 
His  mother's  charms  enslaved  and  compulsory  bed. 

BTBOPHE  II. 

For  he  was  Danae's  progeny, 

Sprung,  as  they  teU,  from  golden  shower 
Spontaneous  dropping  from  the  sky. 

Him  thus  from  peril  snatch'd,  the  loud 

Melodious  pipes  with  various  power 

The  virgin's  heavenly  hand  endoVd ; 
That  so  the  mimic  instrument, 
With  warbled  screams  and  feign'd  lament, 
Might  yield,  Euryale,  the  note 
Wrung  from  thy  shrill-bewailing  throat. 
The  rare  discovery  thus  by  Heaven 
For  mortal  recreation  given. 
Her  "many-headed  mood"t  th'  inventress  names. 
The  people's  signal  sweet  that  warns  them  to  the  games. 

*  Fhoroas,  or  Fhorcys,  was  the  fitther  of  the  Gorgons. 

f  Her  many-hecuied  mood.  This  was  probably  a  poetical  paraphrase 
for  the  pipe  in  common  use.  It  is  here  imagined  that  the  instrument 
by  its  great  compass  and  versatility  represents  the  multitude  of  serpents 
hissing  fi'om  the  heads  of  the  Gror;prons.  The  Scholiast  makes  an  inge- 
nious conjecture,  which  is,  that  it  may  have  allusion  to  the  chorus, 
which  being  to  the  number  of  fifty,  had  a  corresponding  number  of 
instruments.  Bamm  supposes  that  the  holes  in  the  pipe  to  which  the 
fingers  are  applied,  were  considerably  raised,  and  were  therefore  like 
so  many  vocal  heads  rising  out  of  the  body  of  the  instrument. 
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AiniSTBOPHE  n. 

ITlxrough  vocal  vent  its  music  flows 

Of  brass  with  slender  reed  combined 
Thsit  near  the  festive  city*  grows, 

Where  with  light  step  the  Graces  move. 
Marking  the  measured  dance  thej  wind 
In  cool  Cephisus'  flowery  grove. 
I^TTiate'er  success  mankind  achieves, 
"Pis  toil  alone  the  blessing  gives ; 
^nd  fortune's  breath  the  self-same  day 
Ofb  blows  the  short-lived  flower  away. 
'Tis  not  for  man  th'  appointed  doom 
To  shun.     The  hour  to  all  shall  come 
That  brings  what  hope  foretastes  not,  and  bestows 
IBoons  of  unpromised  bliss  or  unsuspected  woes. 

*  Or(^omenua,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  was  sitaated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Cephigos  into  the  lake  Copais. 


NEMEAN   ODES- 


ODE  L 

TO  OHBOiaUB  THE  JB^fMASf^* 

Victor  in  the  Ckcmot-race, 

3TB0PHE  L 

Haij:x)W*d  goalt  of  Alplieos'  race^ 
Ortygia^  flower  of  noble  Syracuse, 

Diana's  natal  place, 
Sister  of  Delos,J  from  thy  fount  the  Muse 
Her  sweetly-warbled  niunbers  speeds, 
With  praise  to  deck  the  tempest-paced  steeds, 
And  please  -^tnsean  Jove.§ 
Chromius'  car  and  Nemea's  plain 

To  crown  his  conquest  bid  us  move 
The  loud  encomiastic  strain. 

*  Chromius,  the  hero  of  this  ode,  was  the  son  of  Agesidamus,  and 
the  husband  of  Gelon's  sister:  he  was  also  (as  the  Scholiast  tells  us)  the 
charioteer  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  to  whom  the  first  Olympic  and 
the  first  three  Pythian  odes  are  addressed.  At  what  period  tibis  victory 
was  gained,  does  not  appear. 

+  Hallowed  gocdf  <fcc.  The  river  Alpheius,  which  flows  by  Olympia, 
is  said  to  have  run  imder  the  Ionian  sea  after  the  nymph  Arethusa,  of 
whom  he  was  enamoured,  and  to  have  appeared  again  at  Syracuse,  in 
the  island  of  Ortygia,  which  the  poet  for  lliis  reason  calls  the  breathing- 
place  or  goal  where  the  impassioned  river  ended  his  pursuit. — Virg. 
JEn.  iii.  696.  This  address  to  Ortygia  is  not  inelegantly  prefixed  to 
the  praises  of  Chromius,  who  was  originally  a  Syracusian. 

t  Sister  of  Deloa.  Apollo,  the  brother  of  Diana,  having  been  bom 
at  Belos,  and  the  goddess,  according  to  Pindar,  in  Orty^a,  the  latter 
island  is  poetically  called  the  sister  of  the  former. 

§  JEtncean  Jove,  There  was  a  temple  in  the  city  of  MtDa,  dedicated 
to  Jupiter. 
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AimSTBOPHE  I. 

Lo  !  the  victor's  virtues  rise 
And  strike  the  mansions  of  the  gods  above. 

In  Fortune's  region  lies 
Glory's  bright  summit,  where  the  Muses  love 
Proud  games  and  champions  to  record. . 
Now  for  that  isle*  which  erst  th'  Olympian  lord 

On  Proserpine  bestow'd. 
Strike  the  lyre  :  his  azure  locks  t 

He  shook,  and  gave  th'  assuring  nod 
That,  crown'd  with  fruitful  £elds  j  and  flocks, 

EPODE   I. 

And  gorgeous  dties,  to  the  skies 
Sicilia's  fattening  hills  should  rise. 
The  son  of  Saturn  gave  beside 
A  race  that  burns  in  brazen  arms  to  guide 
The  war-horse  to  the  field  ;  that  round  its  brow 

Th'  Olympian  chaplet's  golden  gleam 
Hath  oft  display'd.     The  shalfc  of  truth  I  throw. 
And  boundless  is  my  theme^ 

STROPHE  XI. 

In  the  porch  of  Chromius'  hall 
Honour'd  I  stand,  warbUng  th'  applausive  lay. 

And  at  his  bounteous  call 
Share  the  rich  banquet.     Many  a  festive  day 
That  board  the  welcome  stranger  knows  : 
His  virtues  mar  the  slanders  of  his  foes, 

*  That  ide.  The  gift  of  Sicily  by  Jupiter  to  Proserpine,  the  daughter 
of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  the  harvest,  is  probably  nothing  more  than  an 
allegorical  record  of  its  fertility. 

f  For  a  magnificent  description  of  Jupiter's  nod  and  its  e0^ctfl,  see 
I  Horn.  II.  Hb.  i.  1.  528,  and  Catvllm,  lib.  ii.  1.  204,  et  seqq- 
\  X  Fmitfvl  fidda,  l^e  fertility  of  Sicily  was  proverbial ;  and  we 
know  that  the  Bomans  called  it  the  granary  of  Italy.  The  Sicilian 
cities  were  equally  celebrated.  Syracuse  is  well  known ;  and  the  cks- 
sical  reader  who  refers  to  Mr.  Wilkins's  Magna  Ortscia,  will  fonn 
some  notion  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
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And  quench  like  flood  tlie  flame. 
YariouB  arts  mankind  delight ; 

Bat  he  that  tempts  the  field  of  Fame 
Most  march  with  Nature  to  the  fight. 

AKnSTBOPHB  II. 

strength  its  might  by  action  shows ; 
The  mind  by  thought  and  sure  sagacity ; 

As  heaven  each  gift  bestows. 
Son  of  Agesidamus,  both  in  thee 
Their  blended  energies  unfold. 
Cursed  be  the  useless  heap  of  hoarded  gold  f 
My  stores  my  Mend  must  share  : 
Bounteous  affluence  buys  renown, 

When  her  fiill  hands  with  general  care 
The  hopes  of  labouring  virtue  crown.  i 

EFODE  IL 

'Tis  thus  with  Chromius,  firom  whose  praise 
I  pass  to  tales  of  ancient  days 
For  like  examples  bright,  and  seize 
The  youthful  feats  of  matchless  Hercules. 
How,  {]x>m  his  parent's  womb  the  pangs  of  birth 

Escaped,  Jove*s  in£mt  oflspring  lay. 
And  with  his  twin-bom  brother  struggling  forth, 
Qazed  on  the  dazzling  day  : 

STROPHE  m. 

How  by  Juno  not  unseen 
The  saffix)n  swathe  his  infant  members  pent ; 

Whereat  th'  indignant  queen 
Of  the  high  gods  two  furious  serpents  sent.* 

*  TheoorittiB,  who  relates  this  £ible  {Idyll,  xxiv.),  following  exactly 
the  account  here  given  by  Pindar,  only  with  some  amplification  and 
additional  comment,  says  that  Hercules  was  ten  months  old  when  he 
received  this  abmpt  visit  from  the  two  serpents.  The  indignation  of 
Jnno  had  been  roused  against  him  by  Jupiter's  amour  with  Alcmena, 
of  which  he  was  the  produce.  She  had  previously  subjected  him  to 
the  tvranny  of  Eurystheus,  by  the  following  stratagem.  On  the  day 
on  wnich  Hercules  would,  by  the  usual  course  of  nature,  have  been 
bom,  Jupiter  dedared  that  a  child  should  oome  into  the  worid  to  whom 
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Through  the  wide  gates  with  many  a  fold 
They  to  the  dark  and  spacious  chsunber  roll*d, 
Their  jaws  with  slaver  smear'd, 
Bavening  for  their  infant  prey  : 

Stirr'd  at  the  sound,  his  front  he  rear'd, 
And  roused  him  for  the  maiden  fray. 


ANTISTBOPHE  IIL 

Bound  their  necks  in  durance  sure 
"With  gripe  inevitable  his  hands  he  clasp*d ; 

TSQ  time  their  sprites  impure 
Pressed  from  tho  strangled  monsters  as  he  grasp'd : 
Meanwhile  with  terror  petrified 
Stood  the  £ur  train  that  by  Alcmena*s  side 

Their  soft  attendance  gave ; 
Frantic  from  her  painful  bed, 

She  all  unshod,  her  babes  to  save 
From  those  foul  foes,  unclothed  had  fled. 

EPODE  m. 

Forthwith  the  Theban  chiefs  alarm*d. 

In  brazen  arms  around  them  swarm'd  ; 

And  first  the  brave  Amphitryon, 

With  brandisli'd  faulchion  from  the  scabbard  drawn, 
Rush'd  breathless  in,  with  pang  parental  stung  : 

Thus  each  his  own  aflBictions  tear. 
While  all,  with  cheek  soon  cheer'd^  and  heart  unwrung. 

Their  neighbour's  sufferings  bear. 


he  would  give  absolute  power  over  the  children  of  his  own  blood. 
Juno,  having  made  him  confirm  his  decree  by  swearing  by  the  Styx 
(the  usual  oath  of  the  gods,  according  to  the  Grecian  mythology),  im- 
mediately used  her  privilege  of  presiding  over  child-birth,  and  pro- 
tracted the  birth  of  Hercules.  She  at  the  same  time  hastened  that  of 
his  cousin  Eurystheus,  by  which  he  obtained  the  title  of  superiority 
intended  to  be  confirmed  to  Hercules.  Alcmeua  was  delivered  at 
the  same  time  of  another  son,  by  her  husband,  whose  name  was  Iphides, 
which  is  the  twin-brother  here  mentioned  ;  and  Amphitryon  was  con- 
sidered as  the  £9ither  of  them  both,  whence  the  paternal  anxiety  which 
he  displays,  as  presently  mentioned. 
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OTBOPHE  lY. 

rix*d  in  wonder's  stiffening  trance, 
JoY-struck  he  stood,  the  dauntless  in&nt's  might 

First  bursting  on  his  glance, 
And  all  the  tale  forged  hj  his  menials*  fright 
Thus  cancell*d  by  the  powers  above. 
Forthwith  the  peerless  priest  of  highest  Jove 
Tiresias**  tents  he  sought, 
Truth's  unerring  prophet,  sage  : 

He  to  th'  assembled  warriors  taught 
The  fortunes  of  that  infant's  age ; 

AlfnSTROPHE  IV. 

Told,  what  monsters  of  the  waste. 
What  foes  to  justice  on  the  infested  tide 

His  mortal  stroke  should  taste  ; 
What  wrong,  when  hard  oppression  leagued  with  pride 
His  deadliest  vengeance  should  sustain  ; 
How,  when  the  immortal  powers  on  Phlegra's  plain 
With  earth's  gigantic  crewt 
War  should  wage,  as  wage  they  must,  * 

His  sharp  impetuous  darts  should  strew 
Their  locks  illustrious  in  the  dust. 


*  Tiresias  was  a  celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes,  who  was  sfdd  to  have 
outlived  six  generations  of  men,  during  the  time  that  Polydorus,  Lab- 
dacus,  LaiuB,  (Edipus,  and  his  sons,  sat  on  the  throne.  Puring  his 
lifetime  Tiresias  was  an  in&llible  oracle  to  all  Greece.  The  gener^  in 
the  Theban  war  consulted  him.  After  his  death  he  was  honoured  as  a 
god,  and  his  oracle  at  Orchomenus  was  held  in  universal  esteem. 
Homer  represents  Ulysses  as  goin^  to  the  infernal  regions  to  consult 
Tiresias  concerning  his  return  to  luiaca. — Odyss.  xi.  1.  90,  et  seqq. 

+  The  giants  of  the  Grecian  mythology  were  said  to  have  spning 
from  Ccelus  and  Terra,  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth,  and  were  usually 
styled  the  Sons  of  the  Earth,  or  the  Earth-bom  race,  which  is  what 
their  Greek  name  Viyaq  imports.  They  ate  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  formerly  called  Phlegra,  in  Macedonia.  En- 
raged at  the  defeat  of  their  relations,  the  Titans,  thdy  made  war  against 
Jupiter  ;  and  having  heaped  Mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  assaulted  heaven 
with  rocks,  oaks,  and  flaming  forests.  The  gods  fled  into  Egypt,  where 
they  are  said  to  have  screened  themselves  from  punishment  by  assuming 
the  shapes  of  different  animals.  Jupiter,  however,  remembered  that 
the  giants  were  not  invincible,  provided  he  summoned  a  mortal  to  hla 
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EPODE  IV. 

He  told,  how  thus  for  pains  below 
Hi»  soul  eternal  peace  should  know, 
Celestial  bliss  ;  his  toils  receive 
The  richest  prize  rewarding  gods  can  give, 
To  dwell  within  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 

Seated  with  Jove  in  beauty's  bloom, 
While  yielding  Hebe  crown'd  his  nuptial  feast 
In  heaven^s  empyreal  dome. 


ODE  11. 

TO    TIMODEMUS    OF    ATHENS, 

Victor  in  the  F<mcraHvm* 

STROPHE   I. 

As  bards,  that  soar  on  Homer's  wing, 

With  prologue  of  Jove's  sounding  praise 

Begin  their  rhapsodies  to  sing  ; 
So  he  that  swells  my  lays 

assistance,  and  by  the  advice  of  Pallas  he  armed  his  son  Hercules 
in  his  cause,  who  soon  subdued  them  by  means  of  his  deadly  arrows, 
which  he  had  dipped  in  the  poisonous  gaU  of  the  hydra.  Some  contend 
that  the  conquest  of  the  giants  by  Hercules  took  place  in  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  which  was  also  called  the  Phlegrsean,  or  the 
burning  plain. — Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  Diodorus  also  mentions  a  third 
war  between  Jupiter  and  the  giants  (lib.  v.  c.  iv.),  in  Crete,  which  was 
probably  tibie  original  and  the  only  one. 

*  The  Pancratium  consisted  of  the  two  exercises  of  wrestling  and 
boxing ;  from  the  former  of  which  it  borrowed  the  custom  of  throwing 
down ;  from  the  latter  that  of  striking  the  adversary.  Wrestlers  never 
struck,  nor  did  boxers  ever  attempt  to  throw  one  another  down  5  but 
the  Pancratiasts  wjere  permitted  to  do  both ;  and  it  was  customary  for 
the  weaker  party,  when  he  fbimd  himself  sore  pressed,  to  fall  down,  and 
fight  rolling  on  the  ground,  by  pinching,  biting,  scratching,  and  annoy- 
ing his  adversary  in  all  manner  of  ways ;  whereby  it  often  came  to  pass 
that  the  weaker  combatant,  who  would  never  have  been  able  to  throw 
his  antagonist,  obtained  the  victory,  and  forced  him  to  yield  |  for  in 
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The  base  and  prelude  of  his  fsuae, 
And  prowess  in  the  sacred  game, 
Hath  laid  within  the  grove 
And  &r-fiuned  cirque  of  Nemean  Jove.*  . 

STROPHE  IL 

Yet  offc,  if  right- directing  time 

Dooms  him  th*  Athenian  name  to  grace, 
And  gives  him,  like  his  sire,  to  climb 

The  steeps  of  glory's  race, 
With  conquering  hand  Timonous*  son 
Shall  pluck,  £rom  Isthmian  contests  won. 
The  £sarest  wreaths  they  yield, — 
Oft  rise  victorious  from  the  Pythian  field. 

STBOPHE  m. 

For  when  the  mountain  Pleiads  f  glow. 
Soon  shall  Orion's  baldrick:|:  blaze, 

And  Salami8§  hath  power,  I  trow, 
A  champion  chief  to  raise  : 

this  exercise,  as  in  boxing  ftlso,  the  victory  was  never  adjnd^ed  till  one 
party  had  &irly  yielded,  which  was  sometimes  done  by  holding  np  the 
finger.  This  exercise  is  also  called  UafifidxioVf  and  the  combatants 
Uafifidxoi. — Pott.  Or.  Ant.  vol.  i.  pp.  500,  501. 

*  This  victory  in  the  Nemean  Games,  which  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  Nemean  Jupiter,  was  the  first  victoiy  that  Timodemus 
had  ever  gained,  which  circumstance  the  poet  immediately  turns  into  a 
compliment,  and  into  an  omen  of  future  success. 

f  The  Pleiades  are  seven  stars  near  the  back  of  the  sign  of  the  Bull 
in  the  zodiac.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  xXntv,  to 
sail,  because  that  constellation  shows  the  time  of  the  year  most  fiivour- 
able  to  navigation,  which  is  the  spring.  They  are  for  this  reason  also 
sometimes  oeJled  Yergilisei,  from  ver,  the  spring.  They  are  probably 
here  called  the  mountain  Pleiads,  because  they  were  said  to  be  the 
daughters  of  Mount  Atlas,  previously  to  their  being  made  to  form  this 
constellation.  Virgil  calls  them  the  Atlantides  {Oeor.  i.  221) ;  and 
Milton  {Par.  L.  book  x.  L  674)  gives  them  the  name  of  the  seven  At- 
lantic sisters. 

X  Orion  is  a  constellation,  near  the  feet  of  the  Bull,  composed  of 
seventeen  stars,  in  the  form  of  a  man  holding  a  sword,  which  has  given 
occasion  to  the  poets  often  to  speak  of  Orion's  sword.  It  begins  to  rise 
in  the  commencement  of  March,  shortly  after  the  Pleiades  have  ap- 
peared. The  poet,  therefore,  augurs  that  a  second  victory  will  succeed 
the  first,  as  nearly  as  Orion's  appearance  succeeds  that  of  the  Pleiades. 

§  Timodemus,  though  an  Athenian  by  birth,  was  educated  at  Salamis, 
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Let  Hector  tell,  how  many  a  tongue 

In  Troy  the  name  of  Ajax  rung  ; 
And,  Timodeme,  thy  might 
Shines  courage-proof  in  the  Pancratian  fight. 

STROPHE  IV. 

From  earliest  age  Achamae^s*  dames 

Have  rear'd  a  race  for  valour  famed  : 
How  oft  hath  conquest  at  the  games 

A  Timodeme  proclaimed ! 
They  from  the  crowded  plain  below 
Parnassus'  towering  throne  of  snow 
Four  splendid  victories  bore ; 
They  from  Corinthian  rivals,  on  the  shore 

STROPHE  V. 

Where  virtuous  Pelopst  ruled  of  yore, 

Eight  chaplets  wrung ;  their  temples  crown'd 
From  Nemea  seven,  from  Athens  more 

Than  number's  reach  can  bound, 
Gain'd  in  Jove's  games  ;  whose  praise  supreme, 
Join'd  with  triumphant  Timodeme, 
Ye  native  choirs  display — 
Begin,  begin  the  sweet  melodious  lay. 

the  nAtiye  place  of  Ajax,  whose  battle  with  Hector  is  described  in  the 
7th  book  of  the  Iliad. 

*  Achamffi  was  one  of  the  174  Sijfiot,  or  boroughs,  into  which  the 
Athenian  tribes  were  divided.  Each  of  them  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies,   and  of  worshipping  peculiar  tutelary 

i    deities — ^all  agreeing,  however,  in  the  supreme  worship  of  Minerva. — 
Pott.  Or,  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

+  In  the  Isthmian  Games.  When  Pelops  had  established  himself 
upon  the  throne  of  Pisa,  which  was  the  inheritance  of  Hippodamia,  the 
daughter  of  (Enomaus,  whose  hand  he  had  obtained  by  conquering  her 
hither  in  the  chariot-race^  as  described  in  the  first  Olympic  Ode,  anti- 
strophe  iii.  and  epode  iii.,  he  extended  his  conquests  over  the  neighbour- 

>    ing  countries,  and  thus  gave  his  name  to  the  whole  of  the  peninsula. 


2a 
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ODE  in. 

TD  ABISrOGLIDES  OF  JKJINA, 

Vietor  in  the  FcmeraHtim. 

STBOPHE  L 

Come,  heavenly  muse,  the  mother  c^  mj  song, 
To  fair  .^Sgiua's  Dorian  aile,* 
With  many  a  stranger  throng'd,  the  while 
Nemea*s  high  games  the  sacred  moon  prolong ; — 
Come,  for  behold  from  far  the  youthful  band. 
Framing  their  sweet  triumphal  air, 
By  old  Asopus*  banks  t  to  hear 
Thy  dulcet  Yoice  impatient  stand. 
To  various  meeds  man's  various  toils  aspire ; 
But  most  the  conquering  Athlete  bums 
For  the  rich  lay,  that  wakes  the  lyre, 
And  waits  on  Virtue's  steps,  weaving  the  wreath  she  earns : 


*  JBgina*i  Jhrian  ide.  MgioM,  foniwily  (Enopia,  roowwed  its  name 
from  JBgina,  the  daughter  of  AaopuB.  She  manied  Actor,  the  son  of 
Myrmidon ;  but  of  her  son,  ^aoiu,  the  king  of  (Snopia,  Jupiter  is  said 
to  have  been  the  fiither.  JBacus  was  the  faShear  of  Telamon  and  Pelens, 
and  Peleus  was  the  &ther  of  Achilles :  henoe  the  poet  takes  occasion  to 
commemorate  the  exploits  of  all  three  in  the  course  of  this  ode. 

Pausanias  rbook  ii.)  says  that  the  origimd  inhabitants  of  the  island 
were  prodnoea  by  Jupiter  from  the  earth ;  that  afterwards  some  Argives 
having  settled  there,  and  mixed  themselTes  with  the  natrreSy  taught 
them  the  Dorian  language  and  customs,  which  beeame  piwalent 
throughout  the  island.  Strabo  (book  viii.)  says  that  it  was  coioniced  by 
Argives,  Cretaos,  Epidaurians,  and  Dorians. 

t  Old  Asopu^  banks.  There  were  several  rivers  of  this  name,  in  Thes- 
saly,  in  Boeotia,  in  Macedonia,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  one  here  alluded  to 
is  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  passing  by  Sicyon,  and  therefore  not  &r  from 
the  seat  of  the  Nemean  Games.  There  is  probably  also  an  allusion  to 
Asopus,  the  father  of  the  nymph  uSgina,  who  gave  his  name  to  this 
river,  and  is  supposed  to  be  listening,  therefore,  to  his  own  daughter's 
praises. 
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UmSTBOFHE  L 

Whereof  no  scant  supply,  no  liDg^^ing  stream. 
Daughter  of  Jove,  that  rnks  on  high 
The  cloudy  muster  of  the  sky, 
Pour  from  these  Hps  to  match  my  pregnant  theme. 

Thus  to  their  tuneful  throats  and  quiT^raing  strisgn 
Th*  effectual  hymn  my  soul  shall  glri^ 
And  bid  their  nation's  glesy  live  r 
Whose  ancient  tribes  and  godiSte  kingSy 
Whose  Myrmidonian  sires*  -with  dastard's  port 
Aristodides  ne'er  hath  i^uuned  ; 

With  no  Mat  arm,  no  recreant  heart, 
The  rough  Pancratium  £M3ed,  the  sturc^esft  chBmpi0n  tamed« 

EPQDEI* 

But  Yictoiy's  soothing  hand  can  heal 

The  blowa  conflicting  heroes  feel. 

And  bring  from  Kemea's  blooming  plain 

The  joyful  balm  of  every  pain. 

If  then  with  manliest  beauty  graoedy 
And  lich  in  deeds  that  fbrm.  to  ndt^ 

The  son  of  Aristophanes  haith  placed 
On  glory's  loftiest  peak  his  daring  feot^r 
There  nmst  he  panse  :  tis  no  mean  task  to  bxave 
Beyond  th'  Herculean  rocks  f  th'  ummvigaible  yrvm  t 

STRQPHB  Hr 

Bocks^  which  the  hero-god  stupendous  piled. 
His  proud  memorial,  to  display 
The  limit  of  his  wondrous  way. 
He  the  huge  monsters  of  the  billowy  wild 

Subdued ;  the  lakes^  the  tides  that  flood  the  sound, 
His  keen  spontaneous  search  explored — 
Proved  every  pass,  and  fount,  and  ford. 
Adventure's  goal  and  Nature's  bound : — 

*  WhoM  Myrmidonian  sires.    The  .^Iginetaiis  were  called  MynnidonB 
from  their  ancestor  Myrmidon,  the  fether  of  Actor,  and  grandfatiher  of 

.f  Th*  Merculean  rocks.    These  are  the  two  lofty  rocks,  the  one  on  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Spain,  the  other  on  the  north-western  extare- 
mity  of  Africa,  called  aJso  by  the  ancients  Abyla  and  Ca^. 
2jl2 
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Whitlier,  my  spirit,  to  what  alien  strand 
Yeer'st  thou  my  course  ?  thy  wandering  lays 

The  sons  of  JEacaa*  demand  : 
*Tis  justice  crowns  the  muse  that  glows  in  virtue's  praise 

AITTISTTBOPHE  IL 

Not  from  the  stranger's  store,  the  distant  spring, 
Her  amplest  cup  Encomium  €lls  : 
Draw  thou  £rom  rich  .^gina's  rills 
The  sweet,  the  glorious  theme  she  bids  thee  sing. 
There  Peleus  old  in  feats  of  bravery  shone  ; 
With  ponderous  lance  himself  had  fell'd. 
By  no  compeer,  no  host  upheld. 
Alone  lolcus*  walls  t  he  won — 
Won  to  his  arms  the  mistress  of  the  wave.  X 
Hence  too  the  mighty  Telamon, 

Comrade  of  loLas  the  brave, 
Troy's  perjured  king$  subdued,  and  broke  •his  barbarous 
throne. 

*  Maffti»  was  the  supposed  son  of  Jupiter  and  .^gina,  and  he  gaye 
his  mother's  name  to  the  island  which  he  governed.  He  obtained  during 
his  life  such  a  character  for  integrity,  that  the  ancients  have  made  him 
one  of  the  judges  of  hell,  with  l^os  and  Bhadamanthus. 

t  loUfOM  was  a  town  of  Magnesia,  on  the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Pelion.  It  was  the  birth-place  and  patrimony  of  Jason,  the  son 
of  ^son.  The  occasion  of  the  tatdng  lolcus  by  Peleus  was  as  follows : 
— ^Astydamia,  or  Hippolyte,  the  wife  of  Acastns,  the  son  of  Pelias,  who 
usurped  the  throne  of  JBsou,  fell  in  love  with  Peleus  while  in  banish- 
ment at  the  court  of  her  husband.  Peleus,  however,  rejecting  her  ad- 
dresses, she  accused  him  to  Acastus  of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  The 
monardi,  listening  to  the  accusation  of  his  wife,  ordered  his  officers  to 
conduct  him  to  Mount  Pelion,  under  pretence  of  a  hunting-party,  and 
there  to  tie  him  to  a  tree,  that  he  might  become  the  prey  of  wild  beasts. 
Having  escaped  from  thence  by  the  assistance  of  Chiron,  Peleus  assem- 
bled his  friends,  forcibly  took  lolcus,  deposed  Acastus,  and  put  Astyda- 
mia  to  death.  Among  the  friends  who  assisted  him,  however,  were 
Jason,  and  the  Tyndaridse,  according  to  the  relation  of  Pherecydes,  as 
found  in  ApoUodorus,  lib.  ill.  18,  7.     See  iVem.  ode  iv.  stro.  vii.  viiL 

X  Mistress  of  the  vtave.  Peleus  was  said  to  be  the  only  mortal  that 
ever  married  a  goddess.  To  avoid  his  addresses,  Thetis  is  related  to 
have  changed  herself  into  all  manner  of  forms,  till,  by  the  advice  of 
Proteus,  he  surprised  her  asleep,  in  her  grotto  near  the  shores  of  Thes- 
saly.  She  then  consented  to  marry  him,  and  the  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated with  the  greatest  solemnity,  all  the  gods  attending,  and  each  of 
them  making  the  most  valuable  presents  to  the  newly-married  pair. — 
Ovid,  Met.  ii.  221-- 266.  See  Nem.  ode  iv.  stro.  viu.  ix. 
§  Troy's  perjured  king,    Laoi^edon  was  assisted  in  building  the  walls 
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EPODE  IL 

With  liim  the  realms,  where  'gainsb  the  foe 

Th*  Aiuazons  bend  the  brazen  bow. 

He  Tanquish'd.     Fear,  that  quells  manJdnd, 

Stay'd  not  his  ardent  constant  mind. 

Such  power  hath  he,  whose  bosom  bums, 
By  Nature  touch'd,  with  glory's  fire  ; 

While  Art's  weak  child  still  shifts,  as  frailty  turns 
His  observe  path  ;  by  no  sublime  desire, 
"No  steadfast  step  sustained,  his  wavering  soul 
Tries  every  virtue's  taste,  yet  dares  not  drain  the  bowL 

STROPHE  lU. 

Mark  now  the  part  divine  Achilles  play'd  ! 

While  PhUyra*  yet  with  watchful  eye 
O'erlook'd  his  home-kept  infancy, 
iETen  then  men's  feats  his  chiLcQsh  sports  he  made. 
Poising  with  infant  hand  the  barbed  lance, 
Full  oft  the  lion's  wrathfid  might. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  he  mat<jh'd  in  fight ; 
Oft  faced  the  bristling  boar's  advance, 
And  at  old  Chiron's  feet  exulting  laid, 
Scarce  six  years  bom,  his  panting  prey. 

Thence  on  his  youth  the  Delian  maid. 
The  stem  Minerva^  smiled,  and  cheer'd  his  wondrous  way. 

of  Troy  by  Apollo  and  Neptune,  but,  refusing  to  reward  the  gods  for 
their  labour,  his  territories  were  laid  waste  by  the  god  of  the  sea,  and 
by  a  pestilence  from  Apollo.  The  wrath  of  the  gods  could  not  be  ap- 
peased but  by  the  annual  exposure  of  a  Trojan  virgin  to  a  sea-monster 
-which  appeared  on  the  coast.  l%e  lot  at  length  fell  upon  Hesione,  the 
kingls  own  daughter ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  despair,  Hercules  under- 
took to  deliver  him  from  the  calamity  for  the  reward  of  a  number  of 
fine  horses.  Laomedon,  however,  was  again  Pithless  to  his  engage- 
ments, and  Hercules  laid  siege  to  Troy,  and  took  it  by  force  of  arms,  in 
which  he  was  attended  by  Telamon  as  his  armour-beai'er,  who  after- 
wards received  Hesione  in  marriage.  lolas  was  another  attendant  of 
Hercules  in  this  exploit,  and  his  nephew. 

*  Philyra  gave  birth  to  the  Centaur  Chiron,  to  whom  the  education 
of  Achilles,  in  the  arts  of  war  and  music,  was  intrusted  by  his  mother 
Thetis. — See  antist.  iii. 
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ABTIBTBOFHE  IIL 

He  with  no  treachenms  toib  the  doe  begniled. 
With  no  dull  braeh  her  track  pursaed  ; 
His  dazriing  pace,  as  legends  rude 
Vouch  the  free  tale,  hor  bounding  footstep  foil'd. 
Within  that  rock-rooTd  mansion  long  before 
Jason  the  si^ient  Centaur  reared. 
And  gentler  .^Isculapius  heard 
SofV-handed  Medicine'e  healing  l(»ne. 
He  bade  bright  Thetis  in  hw  frmtfiil  arms 
A  hero's  mortal  form  enfold ; 

The  unriyall'd  son  that  crown'dher  charms 
With  wisdom's  wealth  he  stored,  and  shaped  in  Tirhie's 
mould; 

EPODX  m. 

That,  when  to  Troy's  beleaguerM  plain 
His  bending  sail  should  thwart  the  main 
Th'  accomplish'd  youth  might  bravely  stand 
War's  onset  wild,  the  gleaming  brand, 
The  clashing  spear  (though  Lydan  shout, 

Dardans  and  [^irygians,  swell'd  the  alarm)^ 
And,  rushing  on  the  jaTelin'd  ^thiop^s  rout, 
Pour  all  his  heart  into  his  vigorous  arm — 
That  Menmon,  their  fierce  prince,  might  sail  no  more. 
With  Helenus*  though  leagued,  to  Nile's  lamenting  shore. 

8TB0FHE  IT. 

Yrom.  him  th*  jfiaoean  race,  with  brightest  ray, 

To  distant  climes  and  ages  sbme  : — 

Jove,  axe  they  not  iky  seed  divine  ? 
Thine  the  great  games,  which  now,  with  rapt'rous  lay 

*  Sdennu.  Pziam,  the  &tlier  of  Helenus,  and  Tithonu^  the  &tiiflr  of 
Memnon,  were  both  sons  of  Laomedon :  Helenns  and  Menmoo,  there- 
fore, were  ooufiinB-geiiDaa.  Memnon  came  to  the  Trman  war  with 
10,000  meoSy  and  kuled  Antiochus,  the  aon  of  Nestor.  He  afterwards 
rehised  the  diallenee  of  the  aged  &ther,  and  accejyted  that  of  AcfaHle^ 
b^  whom  he  was  uain.  The  remnant  of  his  colossal  statae  in  Egypt 
Bull  astonishes  travellers  by  its  grandeur  and  beauty. — See  Nem.  ode  Ti 
8tro.iu.L10. 
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By  youthful  warblers  breath'd,  their  country's  fame 
Blazoning^  I  sing ; — ^with  victory  crown'd 
Aristoclides  swells  the  sound, 
«  And  gives  their  isle's  illuBtrious  name^ 

Her  Pythian  Pontiff  proud,  and  awful  shrine,  * 

On  Memory's  pictured  roll  to  live. 

Thus  high  deserts  by  trial  shine  ;  ^ 

Thus  men  by  deeds  compared  their  true  distinctions  give. 

A5TISTB0FHE  IV. 

Boys  among  boys  by  various  feats  surpass ; 

Youth  copes  with  youth ;  maturer  age 
Its  own  appropriate  arts  engage. 
Such  are  the  stages  of  our  mortal  race  ; 

A  fourth  yet  follows — life's  declining  day ; 
This  too  its  powers,  its  blessings  yields, 
Whereof  no  stint  hath  he,  and  g&ds 
Calm  virtue's  close  with  wisdom's  ray. 
Farewell,  farewell ! — ^to  thee,  my  valiant  Mend, 
These  milk-drops,  mix'd  with  honey  dews, 

My  soft  mellifluous  lays,  I  send, 
Pour'd  from  the  -^olian  pipe— the  nectar  of  the  Muse  : 

EPODE  IV. 

Too  long  delay'd — but  through  the  sides 

Swiftest  of  fowl  the  eagle  flies ; 

Lured  from  afar  he  sails  away. 

And  pounces  on  his  mangled  prey ; 

While  with  hoarse  croak  and  timorous  flight 
The  inglorious  jackdaw*  courts  the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  on  thee,  as,  from  her  throne  of  light, 
Clio  thy  prowess  hails  with  victory  crown'd. 
From  Epidaurian  groves,  f  and  Megara's  shore, 
And  I^emea's  shouting  fleld,  the  beams  of  glory  pour. 

*  Inghriovs  jacMaw.  The  daws  here  mentioned  seem  to  represent 
the  rest  of  the  rhymers  and  poetasters  who  had  eulogized  Aristoclides, 
and  whom  the  poet  profasses  to  outstrip  with  the  same  &cility  as  the 
eagle  all  such  birds  of  a  meaner  flight. 

t  ^(pidafuricm  groves,  Epidaurus  was  situated  on  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  Argolis,  nearly  opposite  the  island  of  MgiatL.  It  chiefly  de- 
Toted  itself  to  the  worship  of  ^sculapiuSy  from  whom,  tiie  gameB  here 
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ODE  IV, 

TO  TIMASABCHUS  OF  JBGINA, 

Victor  in  the  Game  of  Wredling. 

STROPHE  L 

Toil  that  conquering  virtue  bears 

Joy's  sweet  balsam's  best  allay 
And  song,  the  Muses'  daughter,  cheers 

With  her  soft  touch  and  soothing  lay. 
The  bath's  warm  waves  not  so  reclaim, 
So  rouse  the  champion's  fainting  frame. 
As  praises  bland  his  soul  inspire. 
Warbled  on  truth's  delightful  lyre  : 

Her  everlasting  word  survives 
The  doer  and  the  deed, 

When  graceful  genius  largely  gives 
From  wisdom's  deepest  fount  the  living  meed. 

STROPHE  II. 

Now  to  Saturn's  son  divine, 

Timasarch,  and  Nemea's  field, 
Field  of  the  wrestler's  fame,  be  mine 

The  encomiastic  song  to  yield  ; 
Worthy  the  tower-crown'd  citadels 
Where  -^Eacus'  high  lineage  dwells  ;* 
Where,  friend  with  stranger  mix'd,  on  all 
The  beams  of  equal  justice  fall. 

Oh  !  if  Timocritus  thy  sire 
Still  view'd  th'  all-cheering  day, 

How  would  he  strike  the  various  lyre. 
And  wake  the  string  to  our  triumphal  lay ! 

alluded  to  received  the  name  of  the  ^sculapian.  It  was  particularly 
celebrated,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Argolis,  for  its  horses.  Hence  Virgil, 
Domitrix  Epidaurus  equorum. — Gewg.  iii.  44. 

*  For  explanation  of  the  allusion  to  ^gina  in  this  ode,  see  the  notes 
.to  the  last  ode. 
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STROPHE  ni. 

Sow  tlie  golden  wreaths  resound, 

"Won  from  famed  Cleonse's  fray;* 
IBVom  glorious  Athens,  and  the  ground 

Where  sev'n  bright  portals  front  the  day  !  t 
For,  where  Amphitryon's  proud  remains 
Inum'd  th'  illustrious  tomb  contains, 
Cadmsean  chie&,  with  willing  hand, 
Twined  round  his  brows  the  glittering  band : 

Fondly  they  swell'd  -^Egma's  fame  ; 
For,  welcome  to  that  wall, 

By  friends  received  a  friend  he  came,  J 
And  sat  in  great  Alcides'  gorgeous  halL 

*  Famed  CUxmoii  fray.  By  the  games  of  CleonsB,  at  which  Tunasar- 
chtLS  was  victor,  the  Kemean  games  are  pi*obably  intended  ;  for  Cleonea 
was  but  a  short  distance  from  Nemea,  and  it  was  at  this  place  that 
Hercules  killed  the  Kemean  lion,  hence  also  called  the  Cleonsean  lion : 
and  it  was  in  commemoration  of  the  success  of  Hercules  in  this  labour, 
according  to  some  authorities,  that  the  Kemean  games  were  instituted. 
— iVcTO.  ode  X.  stroph.  iii. 

■f  The  games  celebrated  at  Thebes  were  called  indifferently  the 
Heraclean  and  the  lolaean,  having  been  instituted  in  honour  of  Heroules 
and  of  his  companion  lolaus,  who  assisted  him  in  subduing  the  hydra. 
The  place  of  their  exercises  was  called,  from  lolaus,  'loXaciov.  In  the 
same  place  stood  the  sepulchre  of  Amphitryon,  and  the  cenotaph  of 
lolaus,  who  was  buried  in  Sardinia.  Both  these  were,  at  this  solemnity, 
strewed  with  garlands  and  flowers. — PoW.  Gr,  Ant,  v.  i.  pp.  463,  464. 
At  this  festitnl  the  peculiar  custom  was  observed  of  offering  apples  to 
Hercules,  the  origin  of  which,  according  to  Pollux  (lib.  i.  c.  i.),  was  the 
misfortune  upon  one  occasion  of  not  being  able  to  bring  a  sheep,  on 
account  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Asopus.  They  in  consequence  sub- 
.stituted  apples  (which  happened  to  have  the  same  name  in  Greek,  |X7/Xa, 
as  sheep),  sticking  four  sticks  into  them  for  legs,  and  two  more  for 
horns.  This  substitution  was  ever  after  continued. — Pott,  Or,  Ant, 
v.  i.  p.  466. 

X  By  friends  received  a  friend  he  came.  The  bond  of  mutual  hospi- 
tality— Tpo^evia — ^formed  between  the  inhabitants  of  separate  states, 
was  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of 
Greece,  and  the  obligation  arising  out  of  it  was  held  more  sacred  than 
even  the  tie  of  blood.  In  the  earlier  ages,  when  strangers  were  really 
unsafe  in  foreign  countries,  it  was  one  of  the  most  use&l,  in  periods  of 
'greater  civilization,  it  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  ornamental 
features  of  society.  Glaucus  and  Diomed  laid  down  their  arms  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  afterwards  exchanged  armour,  out  of  a  pious  regard 
to  the  hospitable  alliance  which  had  been  entered  into  by  their  pro- 
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Telamon*  witli  hun  repelTd 

Merop  Toutt  and  Phiygiaii  band  ; 
With  him  the  wamcnvgiant  qnell'd^ 

AlcyoneuB,  j:  whose  wastefdl  hand 
Twelve  chariots,  that  with  coursers  four 
Each  to  the  field  two  heroes  bore, 
With  a  rock's  fragment  whirl'd  arotmd 
Had  dash'd  promiscuous  to  the  ground. 

lU  hath  he  read  war's  woeM  page, 
Ne'er  tried  ambition's  race, 

Who  learns  not  from  this  lesson  sage 
How  vauntfol  victory  speeds  but  to  disgrace. 

STBOFHS  V. 

An  their  glorious  deeds  to  tell 

Lyric  law  forbids  the  string : — 
Time  urgesy  and  some  pot^it  spell 

Lures  me  the  new-moon  sports  to  edng. 
Quit,  roving  muse,  the  tempting  tale^ 
And  in  mid  sea  reverse  thy  sail ; 
Tranaoendant  thus  o'er  all  thy  foes, 
Its  day  thy  glorious  orb  shaU  close  ; 

While  he,  that  plots  thy  spotless  fame 
With  envious  glance  to  wound. 

Bolls  in  the  dark  the  gHmmenng  fiame 
Of  his  weak  rage,  i^iaii  sinks  into  the  ground. 

genitors,  (Eneus  and  BeQeropEhon. — Iliad,  vi,  1.  215.    See  PoO,  Or.  A^L 
voL  ii.  pp.  410—418. 

*  Tetamon  tdth  him,  dsc.  It  has  been  observed  in  a  note  to  the  Lisi 
ode,  antist.  ii.,  that  Telamon  aooompanied  Hercules  in  his  expedition 
against  Troy.  Pindar  here  sapposes  Tehunon  to  have  also  been  his 
companion  in  some  of  his  other  exploits,  probably  for  the  sake  of  oooi- 
pliment  to  ?^iwm%  his  &ther,  and  through  him  to  /^gin«»  of  which  he 
was  king. 

f  Merop  rout.  The  inhabitants  of  Coe^  oxv9  of  the  Sporades  isles  of 
the  .<£gean,  are  here  called  the  Merop  rout,  from  Meropa,  one  (tf  their 
early  kings. 

^  t  Aleyonem  was  one  of  tiie  giants  whom  Hercules  aansted  Jupiter 
^  subduing. 
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BTBOFHB  TI. 

Me  wliate'er  the  part,  tlie  powers, 

Sov&omgD.  Fate  hath  doomed  to  hold, 
!Full  well  I  know  the  cnxsling  hoon 

Shall  prove  and  perfect  and  unfold. 
Weave  then  with  speed,  my  dulcet  lyre, 
Thy  richest  woo^  my  soul's  desire, 
Th*  harmonious  mood  of  Lydian  measure, 
CEInone's*  pride  and  Cyprus'  pleasure ; — 

There  Teuoer  rears  his  distant  throne ; 
Here,  midst  his  Cither's  fields. 

The  mightier  son  of  Telamon 
His  Salaminian  sceptre  Ajax  wields. 

SIBOPHE  TIL 

Glittering  in  the  Euxine  main, 

Leuc^'s  isle  Achilles  sways ; 
To  Thetis  bows  the  Phthian  swain  ; 

Pyrrhufl  th'  Epirote  tract  obeys. 
Whose  rocknrtreVd  range  and  cultured  head. 
With  herds  and  fitttening  pastures  spread, 
From  dark  Dodona's  waving  steep 
Breaks  westward  on  the  Ionian  deep. 

lolcus  old,  whose  walls  embower'd 
By  shady  Pelion  rose, 

Peleus  with  hostile  hand  o'erpower'd, 
And  gave  enthrall'd  to  her  Haemonian  foes : 

*  (Ewme  wu  an  sncieat  name  of  ^gina. 

The  poet  here  introduoee  a  sketch  of  the  IbrtoneB  of  tiie  whole  &mi]y 
of  ^aotiB :  of  Ajaz,  his  grandson,  and  the  son  of  Telanum,  t«rhoai  he 
has  already  mentioned ;  of  Teucer,  another  son  of  TeUunon,  who,  bdng 
expelled  by  his  &th6r  from  Salanus  because  he  had  lefttiie  destibi  of  his 
brother  Ajax  nnrevenged,  retired  topypnis :  of  Peleus,  the  son  ciMtumn, 
who  having  subdued  lolcus  (as  mentioned  Nem,  ode  iii.  antist.  iL),  added 
it  to  Thesnly,  called  also  Haemonia ;  of  AdiilleB,  the  son  of  Peleas,  who 
was  transported  after  death  with  Iphigenia,  whom  he  married,  to  Leuoe, 
in  the  Euxine  sea  ;  of  Thetis,  the  wife  of  Peleus,  who  was  principally 
worshipped  at  Phthia  in  l^essaly ;  and  lastly  of  Neoiytolemus,  the  son 
of  AohiUes,  and  great  grandson  of  .^Baons,  who  was  also  called  Pyirhusi, 
from  the  redness  of  his  air. 
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STROPHE  YIII. 

Weak  Acastus^  wily  spouse* 

On  their  lealin  that  vengeance  broughib — 
Such  rage  a  wanton's  wrongs  could  rouse  : 

Him  Pelias'  son,  with  treachery  fraught 
And  axe  Dsedalian,  by  the  way 
In  ambush  dark  had  lurk'd  to  slay  ; 
By  Chiron  saved,  eftsoon  to  prove 
The  splendid  destiny  of  Jove. 

Unscared,  the  fierce  all-conquering  fire, 
The  lion's  strength  he  braves, 

His  armed  paws,  his  fangs  and  ire — 
Forms  that  disguised  the  mistress  of  the  waves,  t 

STROPHE  IX. 

Love  at  length  the  Nereid  bound  ; 

Feleus  shares  her  golden  throne  : 
From  seas  and  skies  their  banquet  round 

The  gods  in  glittering  circle  shone, 
And  gave  them  of  their  grace  divine 
Treasure  and  power  to  bless  their  line. 
'Tis  not  for  man  the  deeps  to  sound 
That  rage  beyond  the  Gadian  bound  :  J 

Turn  thou  towVds  Europe's  dreadless  coast 
Thy  helm  and  venturous  sail ; 

The  sons  of  -^acus  can  boast 
Deeds  which  no  strain  can  reach,  no  time  detail 

*  Acastus,  the  son  of  Pelias,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Astydamift, 
attempted  to  take  the  life  of  Peleus  by  treachery. 

f  The  allusion  is  to  the  various  forms  which  Thetis  assmned  to  avoid 
the  addresses  of  Peleus. 

X  Gadiam,  hovmd.  The  ancient  Gades  was  no  doubt*  the  same  as  the 
modem  Cadiz.  But  the  accounts  of  the  early  geographers  are  Teiy 
inaccurate  respecting  it.  Strabo  (book  iii.)  says  that  it  was  a  smaD 
island,  100  furlongs  long  and  one  broad  ;  that  the  inhabitants,  though 
dwelling  in  so  small  an  island,  Were  the  most  maritime  nation  in  ^ 
world.  Their  city  was  more  populous  than  any  except  Borne,  and  ihey 
could  bring  into  the  field  500  cavalry,  which  no  other  city  but  Padna 
could  do.  The  island  (or  probably  ti^e  peninsula  upon  which  Cadii  ii 
now  situated)  was  colonized  from  Tyre. 
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STROPHE  X. 

Herald  of  th'  athletic  fray 

Fought  in  famed  Olympia's  vale, 
In  Nemean  grove  and  Isthmian  bay, 

The  brave  Theandrian  tribe  I  hail. 
There  the  nerve-strengthening  toil  they  plied, 
'Gainst  rivals  brave  their  prowess  tried, 
"Nor  bore  not  to  their  native  bowers 
The  wreath  that  blooms  with  glory's  flowers. 

There,  foremost  of  the  tuneful  choir, 
To  chant  the  victor's  praise 

The  tribe  of  Timasarch*  aspire. 
If  yet  for  Calliclest  thou  bidd'st  me  raise 

STROPHE  XI. 

Pillars  of  eternal  mould, 

Brighter  than  the  Parian  mine. 
Know  that  great  deeds,  like  glittering  gold 

Purged  in  the  fire,  more  brightly  shine 
In  the  warm  song  when  genius  sings. 
And  makes  inferior  mortals  kings. 
Oh  !  could  his  shade,  that  dwells  below 
Where  Acheron's  waUing  waters  flow. 

These  cheering  strains  delighted  hear 
Sounding  the  boastful  day 

When  at  loud  Neptune's  games  he  bare 
Prom  Corinth's  choicest  chiefs  her  crown  away  I 

*  Tribe  of  Timasarch,  It  seems  that  the  tribe  of  Timasarchus  the 
Theandrian,  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  victories,  and  odes  in 
celebration  of  them,  which  it  could  boast,  had  some  peculiar  privilege, 
either  of  being  the  depositories  of  all  such  records,  or  else  of  leading 
the  chorusses  which  chanted  them  on  public  occasions.  The  word 
TTpoTToXoc,  however,  which  means  one  who  leads  the  way,  may  be  here 
only  a  poetical  expression  for  the  pre-eminence  and  priority  of  this 
tribe  in  respect  of  the  number  of  triumphal  odes  which  it  could  boast. 

•Y  CaUides  was  maternal  uncle  of  Timasarchus,  and  he  was  probably 
*  also  in  his  time  a  victor  in  the  games. 
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STBOPHE  ZIL 

Him  long  sinoe  with  willing  lay 

Euphanes,  thy  Other's  siie, 
Song,  as  the  heroes  of  his  day 

Each  minstrel's  glowii^  Ups  inspire  : 
For  well  the  gifted  hand  can  write 
The  viyid  records  of  the  sight : 
like  his  that  binda  unriva&'d  now 
With  wreaths  of  skill  Meleaias*  brow."*^ 

Uimiaster'd  in  the  lists  of  song 
His  might  each  champion  throws ; 

!M^d  to  the  good,  but,  roused  by  wrongs 
Bough  and  revengeful  on  his  recreant  foes. 


ODE  V. 

TO  PTTHIAS  OF  JEOISA, 

Victor  in  tk&  PomcrcOiium  for  hoyt, 

STBOPHE  L 

I  AH  no  sculptor  to  display 
Statues  of  silent  stone,  that  in  one  place 
Stand  motionless  upon  their  idle  base, 

Unknown.     Speed  thou,  my  dulcet  lay, 
In  every  bark  and  pinnace  o'er  the  deep 
fVom  loud  .^Egina's  echoing  steep 

*'  Mdmaaf  Irom,  The  oommentatoni  seem  to  agree  m  oooBideriDg 
Mekflias  to  haye  been  the  anointer,  or  esquire  of  Tiinasarcliiu — answer- 
ing perhaps  to  what  is  now  called  a  tramer^  being  one  who  prepared 
him  for  and  attended  him  in  the  fight.  It  was  not  nncommon  to  give 
such  an  one  his  share  of  the  praise,  and  perhaps  the  victory  was  not 
unfrequently  attributed  to  his  advice  and  skilful  assistance,  as  is  the 
case  with  tiiose  who  fulfil  the  corresponding  offioes  in  the  modem  ring. 


Spreading  thiis  tale  the  world  armmd— 
IH-OW  Lampon's  Taliant  aon, 

Pythias,  irith  wreath  Pancratian  cxowitd, 
In  Nemea*s  grove  the  palm  of  strength  haa  won. 

ITouth  on  hia  lip  hath  not  yet  blown 

Hfis  earliest  bloom  of  mantling  down ; 

ANnSTBOFHE  L 

Yet  hath  this  stripling  glorified 
Warriors  and  heroes  from  the  golden  love 
Of  Nereids  sprang,  and  j3Eacua,  and  Jove, 
And  Sattcm  j*  blazon'd  £ur  and  wide 
His  capital,  the  stranger's  thronged  resort ; 
Whose  populous  walls  and  masted  port 

Endais'  glorions  sons  of  yore, 
With  kin^y  Phocus  (bom 

Beside  th'  abrupt  resounding  shore 
Of  Psamathd  divine,  in  cave  forlorn), 

Founded  and  bless'd,  and  gave  to  ride. 

With  many  a  prow,  the  wondering  tide.t 

EPOBE  L 

Suppliant  for  this,  at  Jove's  Hellenian  shrine :( 

They  stood,  and  raised  their  hands  to  heaven  : — 

I  tremble  to  disclose  what  wrath  divine 
Th'  illustrious  pair,  to  exile  driven, 

*  OfNereida  tpnungt  and  jEacuSf  ibc.  The  heroes  here  allnded  to,  are 
Peleua,  Telamon,  and  Phocus  ;  the  same  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  lines  of  this  stanza  as  the  founders  of  the  capital  dty 
of  ^gina.  Saturn  was  the  &ther  of  Chiron,  whose  daughter,  the  nymph 
EDda^B,  became  the  mother  of  Peleus  and  Tekmon  by  ^acus,  the  soa 
of  Jupiter.  The  Ner^d  Psamath^  was  the  mother  of  Phoeos  by  the 
same  ^acus. 

t  .^Igina  was  at  one  time  the  principal  naval  power  in  Greece ;  to 
which  the  poet  has  ahready  alluded  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  of  the 
first  strophe  of  this  ode.  Its  naval  power  and  pre-eminence  were  at 
length  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Athenians  under  Perides,  who  took 
seventy  ships,  and  expelled  the  natives  from  the  island. 

t  The  occasion  here  alluded  to  is,  according  to  the  Scholiast^  that  of 
a  dreadful  drought  which  afflicted  the  whole  of  Greece.;  wh«i  .^SacuB 
and  his  sons  obtained  the  blessing  of  rain,  not  only  fi>r  his  own  island, 
but  for  Greece  in  general,  by  offering  up  their  joint  prayers  at  the  altar 
of  Jupiter.    Pausanlas  (b.  iL)  relates  that  at  the  entrance  of  a  temple, 
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Forced  from  the  &youi^d  isle  !*    A  deed. 
By  no  just  ire,  no  masteriog  need, 
Provoked — ^hold,  hold,  my  lips,  th'  unwelcome  tale  : 

Sage  truth,  that  yields  not  to  dismay, 
Oft  shades  her  blushing  cheek  in  caution's  veil : 

Oft  silence  best  secures  discretion's  blameless  iray. 

STROPHE  II. 

But  when  brave  wealth,  or  manly  might. 
Or  praise  of  iron  war  demands  my  song, 
Dig  me  the  venturous  chasm,  profound  and  long, 

And  my  light  limbs  with  easy  flight 
Shall  leap  the  tempting  peril     Eagles  fling 
O'er  the  broad  sea  the  daring  wing. 

Yet  e'en  for  these,  in  happier  day,t 
The  muses'  beauteous  choir 

Spontaneous  moved,  their  heavenly  lay 
On  Pelion's  mountain  sung  :  the  sev'n-tongued  lyre 

With  golden  wand  Apollo  strook. 

And  all  th'  eternal  numbers  woke. 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 

First  above  all,  in  loftiest  strain, 
Th'  immortal  name  of  Sovereign  Jove  they  sung  ; 
Majestic  Thetis  next,  of  Nereus  sprimg. 

And  Peleus  chaste,  whose  virtue's  stain 
The  false  Hippoly  ta  plann'd — ^adulterous  queen  !  J 
She,  with  feign'd  fears  and  plaints  obscene, 

dedicated  to  Mslcwb,  were  sculptured  the  figures  of  the  chiefii  who 
came  from  the  several  parts  of  Greece  to  join  with  uEacus  in  this 
general  supplication. 

*  ForoBdfr<m>  ike  favawi^d  isle.  Telamon  killed  his  brother  Phocns 
with  a  quoit,  accidentally,  as  it  was  said,  and  fled  to  Salamis,  an  island 
of  Attica,  of  which  he  became  the  king.  Peleus,  who  was  accessory 
to  the  probably  intended  murder,  also  retired  from  his  native  country 
to  Phthia,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  of  which  he  in  like  manner  became  at 
length  the  king. 

t  On  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  at  which  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses  were  present,  except  the  goddess  of  Discord,  who, 
to  punish  this  seeming  neglect,  threw  an  apple  into  the  midst  of  the 
assembly  with  the  inscription  upon  it,  Detvr  pvlchriori — ^For  the  most 
beautiful.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  celebrated  Judgment  of  Paris, 
and  eventually  of  the  ruin  of  Troy. 

t  The  fdUe  Hippolyta — aduUerotH  queen/    This  stoiy  has  already 
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Her  duped  uxorious  spouse,  that  fill'd 
Magnesia's  potent  throne, 

T'  adopt  her  treacherous  tale  beguiled — 
Her  base  invented  charge—"  how  all  alone, 
"  On  his  own  couch,  his  helpless  bride 
"  By  force  the  ruffian  prince  had  tried." 

EPODE  II. 

T^was  all  the  truth  reversed — ^the  fraud  of  lust. 

With  fervent  prayers,  avow'd  desires, 
Oft  had  she  press'd  him  ;  but  his  stem  disgust, 

His  rage  the  bold  proposal  fires. 
The  wrath  of  hospitable  Jove* 
He  fear'd,  and  spum'd  th'  unholy  love. 
Jove  firom  his  cloudy  throne,  heaven's  ruling  lord, 

Mark'd  the  just  youth,  and  for  his  bride 
Grave  him  the  Nereid  queen,  his  truth's  reward. 

That  deep  in  crystal  cave  the  golden  distaff  plied. 

STROPHE  III. 

Neptune  with  smiles  the  nuptial  meets, 
Though  mortal :  he  from  JEgte'a  thundering  bay  t 
Offc  to  the  Dorian  Istlwoaus  speeds  away, 

Where  many  a  band  his  coining  greets 
With  hymns  and  clarions  loud,  and  cheering  cries, 
While  strength  contests  th'  heroic  prize, 


been  alluded  to  in  Nem,  ode  iii.  antistropli.  ii.  and  Nem,  ode  iv. 
stroph.  viii. 

*  HospUaUe  Jove.  The  institutions  relating  to  hospitality  have 
already  been  alluded  to.  Tlie  mutual  obligation  arising  from  this  bond 
was  always  held  to  be  of  the  most  sacred  character,  and  several  of  the 
gods  were  supposed  particularly  to  watch  over  and  to  enforce  its  obser- 
vance ;  but  particularly  Jupiter,  who  was  thence  called  Zii}Q  ^kviog, 
the  hoipUcMe, 

f  jEg(B*8  thtmdermg  hay,  ^ges  was  a  town  of  Euboea,  opposite 
Boeotia  and  Phocis,  at  which  place  was  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to 
Neptune.  Neptune  was  also,  as  here  alluded  to,  the  tutelary  deity 
of  Corinth.  His  peculiar  worship  at  JEgsb  is  mentioned  by  Homer  m^ 
his  hymn  to  Neptune : 

Who  Helicon  and  spacious  ^gss  holds. 
And  hence  he  was  often  called  ^gaean  Neptune, 

2b 
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Won  BB  the  natal  guardian  pairer* 
Each  champion's  lot  decrees ; 

That  erst  in  proud  (Eaond's  bower 
Qave  to  thy  might,  renown'd  Eathymenes, 

In  victors  heavenly  arms  embraced, 

The  high-wrought  hymns  of  praiae  to  taste.  - 

AJmSTBOFHB  IIL 

Sprung  from  the  same  maternal  seed, 
See  thy  bold  steps  the  youthful  Pythias  trace, 
Beaming  his  glory's  rays  on  all  his  raoe : 

Nemea  ^held  his  daring  deed. 
And  the  fair  month  Delphinuint  Phcebus  loTes. 
Him,  midst  .^BgiuA's  echoing  groves^ 

By  Nisus'^  ^e-cl^  mountain  dark 
His  ill-starred  riyals  fly  : — 

Oh  !  how  it  joys  my  soul  to  mark 
Each  generous  state  in  feats  of  brsveiy  vie ! 
Know,  'twas  Menander'8§  art  prepared 
Thy  fortune's  way,  thy  toil's  reward  : 

EPODE  m.  ^ 

Athens  alone  the  master  hands  can  bring 

Th'  aspiring  Athlete's  i&ill  to  frame  : — 
Wouldst  thou  with  these  the  brave  Themistius  sing  1 1| 

Speak  boldly  i  shrink  not  from  his  name ; 

*  At  (he  natal  guardian  power  decrees.  The  ancients  placed  an 
implicit  fidth  in  the  notion  that  the  fortune  of  particular  men  was  bom 
-with  tiiem.  This  more  especially  prevailed  among  the  Bomans,  who 
always  preferred  a  fortunate  to  a  seemingly  skilful  general  The  poet 
in  this  place  seems  to  have  a  still  Airther  idea  that  fortune  is  not  only 
bom  with  her  ^vourites,  but  runs  partly  in  &niilies,  by  which  he 
ingeniously  payes  for  himself  a  way  for  the  mention  of  Euthymenes. 

t  A  festival  and  games  were  celebrated  at  ^gina  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
in  the  month  called  by  them  Ddpkiniue,  This  festival  was  the  Hydro- 
phoria,  in  which,  as  at  Athens,  water  was  carried  in  the  procession,  in 
commemoration  of  the  deluge  of  Ogyges. 

X  Nisus  was  king  of  Megara,  at  which  place  games,  called  the  Alca- 
thoia,  were  celebrated.  Tbe  po^t  means  to  relate  thatPy^ias  was 
victor  both  in  .^Elgina  and  at  Megara. 

§  Menamder  was  the  trainer  or  second  of  Pythias. 

li  ThemMtiua  was  the  matemal  graad&ther  of  Pythiaa. 
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E'en  to  the  fopmast  hoiek  «w9kj 
The  swelling  canvasB  of  thy  lay  : 
lim  pugilist — Fanciatiast  him  proclaim ; 

in  Epidaurus  twice  renown'd 
[e  bears  the  blended  chaplets  of  his  fame 

Back  to  th'  ./Eaoean  shrine,  by  all  the  Graces  crown'd. 


ODE  YI. 

la  ALCIHSIHES  OF  JB&UTA, 

Victor  in  the  Game  of  Wresdiaag/or  Boy%^ 

8TBOPHE  L 

Men  and  the  Gods  above  one  race  compose : 
Both  from  the  general  parent  Earth 
Derive  their  old  mysterious  birth : 
But  powers  unlike  their  differing  nature  shows  ;-^ 

Man  breathes  his  moment,  and  is  nought; 
While,  like  their  brazen  heaven's  eternal  base, 
Gods  Uve  for  ever :  yet  th'  illumined  face, 

Th'  illustrious  form,  th'  aspiring  thought^ 
Proclaim  him  kindred  of  Uie  skies, 
Though  &te  conceals  from  reason's  eyes, 
Whether  night  firowns,  or  noontide  glows, 
What  course  we  run ;  what  goal  the  race  shall  close. 

AiniSTBOPHE  I. 

E'en  now  the  brave  Alcimedes  displays 

A  cognate  port,  a  soul  like  theirs* 

He,  like  the  field,  that  sometimes  bears 
From  the  quick  seed,  which  genial  culture  lays, 

life-fostering  fruits,  and  crops  of  gold. 
But  when  th'  alternate  season  bids  abstain. 
The  &II0W  sleeps  refresh'd,  and  teems  again  j 

Thus  he,  'mong  Nemea's  chiefii  enroU'd, 
2b2 
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Of  his  proud  race  relumes  the  fire 

That  alumber'd  in  his  nameless  sire  :  j 

While  Jove  his  destined  progress  leads^ 
With  fearless  foot  his  grand^*s  steps  he  treads. 


EPODE  I. 

Finding,  like  hunter  true,  the  place 

"VHiere  worth  might  win  the  wrestler's  crown. 
By  the  sure  track  of  old  Praxidamas. 

The  verdant  plant,  by  Alpheus  grown, 

First  from  the  Olympian  cirque  he  bore 
To  bloom  on  fair  ^gina*s  shore : 
Three  Nemean  braids  his  locks  imbow'd ; 

Five  Isthmian  choirs  his  triumphs  sung ; 
Till  Agesimachus  beheld  the  cloud 

Disperse,  that  round  his  son,  the  tame  Socleides,  hung. 

STROPHE  IL 

Thus  these  three  champions*  of  one  generous  line 

Mounted  by  virtue's  toilsome  ways. 

And  reached  the  topmost  peaks  of  praise. 
Fortune,  by  man's  best  help,  Jove's  will  divine, 

Prosper'd  their  house  :  to  none  beside, 
From  all  the  games  which  spacious  Greece  supplies^ 
E'er  fell  so  largely  given  the  boxer's  prize. 

Great  though  the  task — ^this  hand  shall  guide 
Eight  home,  I  trow,  with  archer's  art, 
To  the  bright  scope  its  sounding  dart. 
Breathe  thou,  my  Muse,  thy  glorious  breeze 
Fall  on  the  sails  of  brave  Alcimedes. 


♦  Thus  these  three  champums.  The  genealogy  above  referred  to,  of 
-which  each  alternate  generation  addicted  itself  to  the  games,  is  thus 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  paraphrase  of  Benedict : — Alcimedes,  the 
present  victor,  contended  in  the  games ;  Theo,  his  fivther,  abstained 
from  thorn ;  Praxidamas,  his  grand&ther,  was  also  a  candidate  and 
victor  ;  his  great-grand&ther,  Socleides^  did  not  follow  that  line ;  but 
his  great-great-grandfstther,  Agesimachos,  pursued  it.  Thus  makmg 
three  alternate  champions. 
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AinrSTEOPHE  II. 

'raised  are  the  deeds  of  those  that  are  no  more  : 

The  minstrers  lyre,  the  rhetor's  tongue, 

Hath  told  their  tale,  their  chant  hath  sung ; 
VTiereof  the  Bassian  tribe  no  scanty  store 

Hath  bless'd  ;  full  freights*  in  happier  days 
)f  rich  renown  they  bought  with  noble  deeds, 
ilarvests  of  hymns,  which  from  celestial  seeds 

Pierian  swains  profusely  raise. 

Thence  Calliaa  sprung,  a  champion  proved, 
By  both  Latona's  twins  beloved ; 
Round  his  stout  wrist  the  cestt  he  wove, 
Ajttd  pluck'd  the  crown  from  Pytho's  sacred  grove. 

EPODE  XL 

Thence  by  Castalia's  murmuring  spring. 

When  eve  had  closed  the  martial  game, 
like  her  bright  stai',  he  burnt  amidst  the  ring 
Of  Graces  choir'd  to  sound  his  fame. 

Him  next  at  Neptime's  Isthmian  shrine. 
The  bridge  that  parts  his  restless  brine,  J 

*  Full  freights.    The  feliciiy  of  the  metaphor  consists  in  the  allusion 

to  the  celebrity  of  ^gina  as  a  nayal  and  mercantile  power  ;  so  that  the 

Bassian  tribe,  the  tribe  of  Alcimedes^  are  supposed  to  freight  their 

ships  with  their  own  praises.     A  similar  allusion  is  contained  in  Nem. 

ode  i.  strophe  i.,  where  the  poet  bids  his  dulcet  lay  speed 

In  every  bark  and  pinnace  o'er  the  deep, 

From  loud.<S]gina's  echoing  steep. 

+  The  thongs  of  leather,  called  by  the  Komans   the  cestus,  with 

wliich  the  ancient  pugilists  surrounded  their  wrists,  were,  'as  Potter 

informs  us^  first  invented  by  Amycus,  king  of  the  Bebrycians,  who  was 

contemporary  with  the  Argonauts. — Clen^na  Alexcmd.  Strom,  i.  p.  307. 

Tliese  cestus  were  at  first  short,  reaching  no  higher  than  the  wrists ; 

but  they  were  afterwards  enlarged,  and  carried  up  to  the  elbow,  and 

Bometimes  even  as  high  as  the  shoulder  ;  and  in  time  they  came  to  be 

used  not  only  as  defensive  arms,  but  to  annoy  the  adversary,  being 

filled  with  plummets  of  lead  and  iron. — Pott,   Or,  Antiq.   vol!  i.   p. 

499.      The  formidable  pair    of   weapons  of  this  kind  exhibited  by 

Entellus  {JBneid,  lib.  v.  1.  401),  are  well  recollected ;   and  also  the 

use  to  which  he  put  one  of  them,  by  striking  an  ox  dead  with  one 

blow  of  it. 

X  The  bridge  that  parts  his  restless  hrine,    Plmy  calls  the  Isthmus  of 
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Where  slsnghter*d  bulk  triennial  fall, 

Th'  Amphictyons  hanoar'd :  lound  his  head, 

Wliere  Fhlius  rears*  his  dark  primeval  wbH, 

The  rough-maiied  lion's  plant  its  crisped  foliage  Bpread.t 

STROPHE  nL 

Wide  is  the  gate,  and  Taiions  are  the  ways 

Through  whidi,  this  glorious  isle  to  grace, 

The  pomp  of  poesy  may  pass : 
For  there  unfailing  founts  of  purest  praise 

The  race  of  ./Gaciu  supplies — 
(Praise,  the  reward — the  heroic  -virtae's  gain) : 
Through  all  the  peopled  earth,  the  trackless  main. 

Spread  far  and  wide  their  glory  flies ; 
It  leapt  beyond  the  Libyan  shore. 
When  Memnon*s  might  retum'd  no  more  ; 
For  no  tame  sport,  no  mimic  war 
Was  his^  when  swift  Achilles  from  his  ear 

AirrisrBOPHs  m. 

Came  threatening  down,  and  with  his  angry  spear, 

Though  sprung  from  bright  Aurora's  womb, 

Despatched  him  to  the  diisky  tomb. 
Such  are  the  tales  old  times  were  proud  to  hear  : 

These  are  the  public  paths  of  song, 
Through  which  my  course  with  ardent  steps  I  keep. 
And  though,  when  dangers  crowd  the  stormy  deep. 

The  wave  that  bursts  the  shrouds  among 
Most  moves  the  labouring  seaman's  fear. 
My  back  the  twofold  load  shall  bear, 

Corinth  the  neck  <xf  the  Pelopannesoi.  Pindar,  in  another  plaoe,  calls 
it  the  gates  at  the  ocean. — Nem,  ode  z.  antistrophe  ii.  It  is  about  five 
or  six  miles  across,  and  has  been  frequently  foxtified  so  as  to  become  a 
complete  gate  and  defence  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Mr.  Dodwell  (yoL  ii 
pp.  186,  187)  gives  an  account  of  all  ^e  numerous  f(»tifications  which 
have  been  erected  upon  it  up  to  the  present  time. 

*  PhUm  was  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  and  not  fiu:  torn 
Nemea. 

f  The  lion's  plant  ita  crisped  foUage  spread*  This  is  the  parsley,  with 
which  Hercules,  after  having  conquered  the  lion,  and  instituted  there- 
vpon  tiie  Kemean  games,  ordered  me  victon  to  be  crowned. 
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WJiile  thus  witli  willing  steps  I  trace 
The  past  and  present  triumphs  of  the  race  : 

EPODE  in. 

'For  from  the  sacred  games,  that  gave 

His  godlike  sires  their  just  renown, 
Alcimedes,  fit  ofi&pring  of  the  brave, 

Hath  eam'd  the  five-and-twentieth  crown. 
Two  more  to  Timidas*  and  thee 
The  lots'  precarious  destiny 
In  Jove's  Olympian  grove  denied. 

Yet  let  my  song  Melesiast  name  ; 
Prompt,  as  iiie  dolphin  on  the  billowy  tide, 

Your  boisterous  strength  he  trains,  and  gtddes  you  to  the 
game. 


ODE  VII. 

TO  SOGENES  OF  JEOIKA, 

Bo7/ '  Victor  in  the  FentaMm. 


STROPHE  I. 

Daughter  of  powerful  Juno  that  dost  cheer, 
Throned  by  the  deep-foreboding  destinies, 

The  labouring  birth,  chaste  Ilithyia,];  hear  : 

Without  thy  aid  nor  day,  nor  midnight  skies, 

*  Benedict  supposes  that  Alcimedes,  and  Tunidas,  another  pugilist 
of  the  same  tribe,  were  excluded,  for  being  too  young,  from  contending 
in  the  Olympian  games,  to  which  beardless  youths  were  not  admitted. 
Heyne,  with  more  probability,  conjectures  that  Pindar  here  adopts  a 
delicate  mode  of  expressing  that  they  were  beaten ;  for,  since  the 
different  pairs  of  combatants  were  appointed  by  lot,  fortune  might 
easily  be  charged  with  the  ill  success,  for  having  matched  a  strong  and 
a  weak  one  together. 

f  The  poet  again,  as  in  the  two  last  odes,  introduces  the  mention  of 
the  victor's  trainer  or  second,  on  whose  skill  he  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered that  the  success  in  the  combat  much  depended.  This  was 
probably  more  especially  the  case  in  the  combats  of  youths. 

t  The  llUhyia  of  the  Greeks  was  the  same  aa  the  Ludna  of  the 
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We  view — ^nor  youth  in  Btrength's  proportions  fair  | 

Thy  sister  HeWs*  season  reacL 
Yet  all  not  one  pursuit,  one  passion  shai^e ; 
Life  hath  its  several  yoke  for  each : 

Mark  how  Thearion's  late-bom  son, 
Stout  Sogenesy  through  thee  begun 
YiHue's  distinguished  race ;  and  loud  renown 
In  circling  songs  proclaims  his  fresh  Pentathlian  ctowil 

ANTISTBOPHE  I. 

For  'mongst  the  sons  of  JEaca&  he  dwells  : 

They  love  the  clanging  spear,  the  warlike  lay ; 
They  hail  the  aspiring  heart,  that  pants  and  swells 

For  the  rough  game,  that  courts  the  trying  £ray  ; 
For  whom  the  'willing  Muse  mellifluous  winds 

Her  warbling  stream. — ^*Tis  darkness  all 
When  bravery  no  recording  minstrel  finds,  f 

Then  valorous  deeds  reflected  fall 

On  the  bright  mirror's  bumish*d  plane; 
When  inspiration's  mindful  strain 
Toil's  everlasting  recompense  bestows. 
And  round  the  embellidi'd  gift  her  rich  embroidery  throws. 

EPOBE  I. 

The  wise,  content  not  with  life's  present  store. 

To  the  fair  breeze  that  shall  hereafter  blow, 
Like  prudent  seamen,  look.     The  rich,  the  poor. 

Alike  to  death's  dark  tomb  must  go  : 
Then  how  in  song  their  names  shall  shme 
Enhanced,  let  famed  Ulysses  show ; 
His  woes,  I  ween,  more  brightly  glow 
In  sweetest  Homer's  words  and  rhapsody  divine  : 

Eomans,  and  presided  over  child-birth.  She  was  first  worshipped  at 
Belos,  where  she  assisted  at  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  having 
come  there  from  the  Hyperboreans.  The  Cretans,  however,  maintained 
that  she  came  from  Crete.  Pausanias  mentions  that  her  statues  were 
kept  concealed  from  all  but  the  priests,  in  Attica,  Achaia,  and  at  Coiinth. 
— Paus.  bk.  i.  ii.  and  vii.  Lucius,  the  Belian,  considered  her  the  most 
ancient  of  the  goddesses,  and  the  same  as  Fate. 

*  jffebe,  as  well  as  lUthyia,  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
according  to  Hesiod. 

t  Horace  introduces  nearly  the  same  thought,  lib.  iv.  9. 
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STEOPHE  II. 

JRound  whose  enchanting  tale  a  sacred  charm 

His  winged  art  hath  wound ;  while  genius  deigns 
Beguile  us  with  bewitching  fictions  warm, 

For  vulgar  eyes  truth's  radiant  image  strains  : 
Could  they  her  beams  behold  without  disguise, 

Ne'er  had  the  senseless  sentence  press'd 
IProud  Ajax,  for  the  lost  celestial  prize. 

To  pierce  his  own  indignant  breast  ;* 
Ajax,  the  fierce  Achilles  slain, 
Mightiest  of  all  the  boastful  train 
"WTiose  barks  the  west  wind  wafted  o'er  the  tide 
From  Phrygian  force  to  wrest  the  frail  all-beauteous  bride. 

AI^TISTROPHE  II. 

Still,  though  death's  wave  without  distinction  roll 

O'er  all  aUke,  the  nameless  and  the  great, 
For  warriors  yet,  that  reach  th'  eternal  goal. 

Approved  of  heaven,  conspicuous  honours  wait. 
Thus,  when  the  towers  of  Troy,  so  long  by  Greeks 

Assail'd,  brave  Pyrrhus  to  the  skies 
In  smouldering  flames  had  whirl'd,  the  grove  he  seeks. 

In  whose  dark  shades  sequester'd  lies 

The  spacious  earth's  mysterious  nave, 
And  shrines  him  in  a  Pythian  gi'ave. 
Wandering  from  Ilion's  shore  his  bark  had  cross'd. 
Far  off  his  native  Scyre,t  to  Ephyra's  distant  coast.  { 

*  After  the  death  of  Achilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  preferred  their 
respective  claims  to  the  amis  of  this  hero  on  the  score  of  merit.  The 
judges  awarded  them  to  Ulysses  ;  Ajax,  driven  to  madness  by  the 
disappointment,  first  slaughtered  a  whole  flock  of  sheep,  supposing 
them  to  be  the  sons  of  Atreus,  who  had  given  the  preference  to 
Ulysses,  and  afterwards  stabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  thus 
adding  one  to  the  innumerable  calamities  that  attended  the  Grecian 
chiefs  who  were  leagued  in  the  Trojan  war. — Sophocles,  Ajax 
Masti-goph, 

+  Scyros  was  a  rocky  island  in  the  -^gean  sea,  opposite  to  Eubcea. 
Achilles  retired  there  to  avoid  going  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  became 
father  of  Neoptolemus  (who  was  called  Pyrrhus  from  the  redness  of  his 
hair),  by  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  the  island. 

X  Epkyra^s  distant  coast.  The  Ephyrahere  mentioned  was  On  the  sea« 
coast  of  Epirus — not  Corlnih,  which  anciently  went  by  the  same  name. 
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EPODE  IL 

There  tlie  Molossiaii  realm  awhile  he  crwayd, 

And  many  an  a^  his  sons  the  diadem  wore  : 
Thence  to  the  Delphian  god  not  long  dela/d 

The  first-fimits  of  his  wars  he  bore — 
The  wealth  of  Hion's  wasted  pride. 

There  for  the  plunder'd  sacrifice, 
"While  his  bold  arm  the  priest  defies, 
Fell'd  by  a  stranger's  axe,  great  Priam's  conqueror*  died. 

STBOPHS  IIL 

Sore  grieved  the  Delphian  hosts  that  foul  dicfgiaoe  , 

Yet  thus  the  debt  of  destiny  he  paid. 
Fate  had  required  that  of  the  JEadaji  race, 

Within  that  ancient  grove  for  ever  laid. 
Fast  by  the  gorgeous  feme,  a  king  should  rest ; 

Whose  halloVd  shade  with  vigil  pure, 
When  fimiing  offerings  Keap'd  th'  heroic  feast, 

The  pompous  ritaal  m^t  secure. 
A  word  his  rai«  desert  rewards ; 
True  to  his  trust  the  rites  he  guards, 
And  fearless  thus  shall  vouch — with  virtue's  ray 
Jove's  and  ^gina's  sons  still  li^t  their  glorious  way. 


*  Pindar  here  intends  to  repreeent  that  Keoptolemus  came  to  his 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  priests  of  Delphi,  whom  he  opposed  in  their 
indecent  attempt  to  plonder  and  appropriate  the  sacrifices,  according  to 
a  practice  which  had  grown  np  among  them.  He  was,  however, 
aware,  as  is  evident  from  his  partial  defence  of  himself  in  the  4th 
strophe,  and  in  the  5th  epode,  that  the  death  of  Keoptolemus  was 
related  in  different  ways.  One  of  these  accounts  was,  that  he  was 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Orestes,  or  by  Orestes  himself  according 
to  Virgil,  Paterculus,  and  Hyginus,  for  having  married  Hermione, 
whom  her  fiither  Menelaus  had  promised  to  Orestes.  Another  account 
is,  that  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Delphi  was  the  plunder  of  the 
temple ;  and  that  being  slain  in  the  attempt,  he  suffered  the  same 
death  and  indignities  which  he  had  inflicted  in  the  temple  of  Minerva 
on  the  aged  P^am  and  'his  feonily.  Hence  the  ancients  used  the 
proverb  N&optolemic  revenge,  when  a  person  suffered  fhe  same  treatment 
he  had  inflicted  upon  others. 

\ 
} 
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AI7TISTB0FHE  UL 

HIere  let  our  praises  pause — ^rest  pleases  all ; 

Suspensions  due  the  choicest  sweets  improve ; 
S^weet  honey's  self  the  satiate  taste  will  pall ; 

Pall  e'en  the  flowers  of  sweet  luxurious  lova 
nSTsLture,  that  gives  us  life^  and  Are,  and  &ame, 
With  different  wills  inspires  the  breast  ; 
^Baclx  feels  his  several  impulse,  none  the  same  ; 

None  e'er  with  every  bliss  was  blest ;  7^. 

Perfection's  lot— that  ne'er  shall  gleam 
In  history's  roll,  or  fancy's  dream. 
Yet  what  kind  fSsite  to  thee,  Thearion,  sends, 
Comes  with  a  gilded  grace  the  wish'd  occasion  lends.* 

EFODE  HI. 

Thine  is  the  daring  heart  that  throbs  for  &me, 

The  mind  where  wisdcan's  beams  unclouded  play. 
IDoubt  not  the  Muse ;  a  stranger's  Mth  I  claim ; 

No  slander  lurks  in  honour's  lay  : 
But,  pure  and  plenteous  as  the  flood 

That  warbles  irom  the  limpid  spring. 
My  friend's  unquestion'd  praise  I  sing ; 
'Tis  virtue's  eam'd  return,  the  wages  of  the  good. 

STBOPHS  IV. 

Not  e'en  the  Achsean  chief,t  whose  maamon  wild 

O'erhangs  the  Ionian  wave,  my  strain  shall  blame : 

Our  states  in  friendship  mix ;  with  aspect  nuld 
And  clear  I  greet  my  countrymen  ;  my  aim 

*  The  ffood  fortune  of  Thearion  was  partioiilarly  well  timed  in  this 
respect,  mat  Sogenes  having,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  been  bom  to 
him  in  his  old  age,  the  son  nevertheless  by  his  very  early  prowess  en- 
abled the  father  in  his  lifetime  to  witness  ins  snccessfiil  career. 

+  The  Achaean  chief  here  intended  is  supposed  by  the  Scholiast  to  be 
Keoptolemus,  to  whom  he  apologizes  for  attributing  his  death  to  so 
trifling  an  occasion  as  a  quarrel  about  ihe  sacrifices  and  offerings.  The 
Myrmidons,  whose  throne  Neoptolemus  inherited,  and  of  whom  he  oar- 
ried  some  with  him  to  Ephyr^  on  the  Ionian  sea,  were  also  called 
Achaeans  according  to  Homer : — 

Full  fifty  ships  beneath  Achilles'  care 

Th'  Acheans,  Mynnidons,  Hellenians  bear. 

Iliad,  ii.  684.— POpc,  1.  88*. 
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No  forced  extreme,  no  violent  end  pursues 

(So  pass  in  peace  my  closiag  day)  : 
Challenge  my  dearest  inmates,  if  my  Muse 
To  slander's  lust  e*er  lent  her  lay. 
O  SogeneS)  whose'generous  race 
Th'  Euxenian  tribe  shall  ne'er  disgrace, 
Beyond  truth's  mark,  I  swear,  my  glowing  tongue 
Flmgs  not  thy  random  praise,  the  javelin  of  her  song. 

AirrisTBOPHE  rv. 

Thou  with  unswelter'd  neck,  with  limbs  untired, 

Didst  in  thy  gripe  the  wrestler's  rage  repress, 
Ere  day's  meridian  flame  thy  limbs  had  fii-ed ; — 
Toil,  that  but  raised  the  raptures  of  success, 
Bear  with  my  frenzy,  if  I  rage  and  rave 
When  victory  bids  my  pinion  soar  ; 
'Tis  the  heart's  grace  ;  I  grudge  not  for  the  brave 
To  stake  my  spirit's  wealthiest  store. 
No  skni  the  vulgar  chaplets  ask  ; 
Beck  not,  my  Muse,  the  imworthy  task : 
Thou,  with  rich  ivory  chased,  thy  golden  crown 
Dost  weave  with  choral  flowers  from  fostering  sea-dews 
blown. 

EPODE  IV. 

But  when  thy  Nemean  hymn  the  praise  of  Jove 

Remembers,  with  soft  hand  thy  glorious  lyre 
And  touch  chastised  in  modest  numbers  move. 

On  that  famed  isle  the  sceptred  sire 
Of  all  the  gods  with  reverend  voice 

Resound  :  for  there  in  happiest  hour 
-ZEgina's  womb  the  genial  power 
With  -^Eacus  impregn'd,  and  bade  her  rocks  rejoice. 

STROPHE  v. 

He  thy  paternal  brother,  and  thine  host. 

Great  Hercules,  first  raised  our  countr/s  fame* — 

Her  prince  and  patron.     Oh !  if  man  may  boast  t 

Man's  friendship  ;  if,  with  hearts  and  hopes  the  same, 

•  Our  c(yum;tnf8  fame.    As  Pindar  was  of  Thebes,  and  JEmsqb  was 
king  of  ^gina,  this  passage  is  not  to  be  explained,  except  by  attribut- 
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.A.ssociates  dear  in  sweet  fraternity 

Life's  purest  joys  delighted  share, 
And  gods  such  bliss  may  taste ;  oh,  then,  with  thee, 
Whose  mastery  quell'd  the  Titans'  war, 
Brave  Sogenes  by  fortune  blest, 
"While  filial  reverence  warms  his  breast> 
Within  these  sacred  walls,  th'  august  retreat 
Of  all  his  affluent  sires,  will  fix  lus  &.vourite  seat : 

ANTISTBOPHE  V. 

For  as  the  parting  pole  on  either  hand 

Flanks  the  quadrigal  chariot's  gilded  yoke, 
Between  thy  stately  fianes  his  turrets  stand. 

Blest  youth  !  him  sooth'd  by  thee  with  prospering  look 
Jove  and  great  Juno  and  the  blue-eyed  Maid 

Shall  guard  :  for,  when  disasters  press, 
Oft  helpless  man  thy  prompt  exertions  aid. 

Vouchsafe,  benignant  sire,  to  bless 

His  youth  with  power,  his  age  with  length 
Of  years,  contentment,  health,  and  strength  ; 
Vouchsafe  the  late  descendants  of  his  sons 
Their  father's  fame  shall  share,  augmenting  as  it  runs. 


ing  to  it  a  considerable  poetic  license.  Either  the  allusion  mnst  be  to  the 
sisterhood  of  the  two  kingdoms,  deriving  their  names  respectively  from 
^gina  and  Thebe,  two  of  the  daughters  of  Asopus ;  or  else  irarQq.j 
cotmtry,  is  to  be  taken  in  an  extended  sense  for  Greece  in  general.  In 
corroboration  of  the  former  explanation  is  the  account  of  Herodotus 
(Terpsic.  c.  79,  80),  that  the  Thebans,  having  been  directed  by  the 
Delphic  oracle  to  claim  assistance  from  tiiose  who  were  nearest  to  Hum — 
r&v  ayxiara — ^interpreted  this  expression  as  relating  to  nearness  of 
blood,  and  accordingly  applied  to  the  ^ginetans.  If  the  latter  inters 
pretation  is  to  be  preferred,  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  occacdon  upon 
which  ^acus  rendered  service  to  the  whole  of  Greece  when  oppressed  by 
a  famine. 

f  Oh/  if  man  may  boost,  <L'C,  The  subject  and  allusion  of  the  fol- 
lowing apostrophe  is  the  situation  of  the  house  of  Sogenes,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  placed  between  two  temples  dedicated  to  Hercides.  according 
to  the  Scholiast. 
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EPODZ*  T. 

Bat  for  myself  ne'er  shall  my  conscience  say, 
Whate'er  unheeded  calumxiy  may  ieign. 
That  Neoptolemus  my  slanderoos  lay 

Deign'd  -with  unjnst  reproach,  to  stain; — 
But  'twere  wit's  weakness  to  disprove 

The  three-times-thrice  refuted  lie, 
To  waste  on  wayward  in&ncy 
The  grandam's  endless  tale  of  "  Corintli  sprung  from  JoTe."' 


ODE  VIIL 

TO  DEINIS,  THE  SOS  OF  HEGAS,   Of  iEGIHA, 

Vicfor  in  the  Single  Foot-race. 

STBOPHE  L 

Heratjt  of  love's  ambrosial  joys, 

That  on  the  lids  of  laughing  boys 
And  bright-eyed  maids  dost  sit,  enchanting  Touth  ! 

Wbose  heedless  guidance,  as  the  soul 

Unpractised  feels  thy  wild  control, 
Leads  this  to  raptinre,  that  to  ruth : — 

Yet  oh  I  when  opportunity. 

That  warns  jJl  fortune's  works  to  move. 

Gives  the  kind  hour,  how  sweet  to  be 
The  lord  of  every  virtuous  love. 


*  "  Corvnlih  aprv/ng  from  Jwe  "  seems  to  have  been  an  expression  pi* 
verbiaUy  denoting  anything  often  and  tediously  repeated,  in  allusix 
probably  to  some  story  in  which  it  frequently  recurred.  TwosJrf 
stories  are  suggested  by  the  Scholiast ;  both  of  them,  however,  eqos^: 
unsatis&ctoiy  and  in8i:d£cient  to  explain  the  expression. 
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Al^TBTTBOPHE  I. 

Snch  love,  as  round  the  genial  bed 

For  Jove  and  blest  ^gina  spread, 
erved  the  rich  gifts  voluptuous  Yenus  brought  : 

Thence  sprung  the  wise,  the  warKke  son, 

Whose  greatness  graced  CEnone's  throne  ; 
.lioiisands  with  prayers  hk  presence  sought ; 

Unforced,  uncaJl*d^  the  pride  and  flower 
Of  all  the  states  that  groan'd  around,* 

Spontaneous  to  his  hallowed  power 

Trusted  their  griefe,  their  wel&re  bound  : — 

EPODE  L 

Heroes  and  sapient  seers,  that  swayed 

The  sage  Athenians'  rocky  strand, 
Ajid  Pelops'  sons  by  Spartan  chiefs  obey'd. 

Thus  for  that  &,Y0urite  isle's  heroic  band 
The  reverend  knees,t  in  suppliant  guise. 

Of  JSacus  I  claap,  and  with  me  bring 
My  Lydian  wreath,  of  various  minstrelsies, 

Bound  Deinis'  brows  and  Megas'  bust  to  fling — 
Each  for  his  Nemean  race,  the  son's  and  father's  prize : 
Un&ding  joys  to  him  are  given 
Whose  fortune's  seed  is  sown  in  heaven. 

*  AU  the  statei  that  groan'd  around.  The  occasion  here  alluded  to 
was  that  of  a  dreodfiil  drought  and  fiunine  which  afflicted  the  whole  of 
Greece,  when  it  was  deeiared  by  the  oracle  that  the  prayers  ef  ^acos 
alone  would  be  capable  of  diverting  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  Accordingly 
rain  was  granted  to  his  own  count^,  and  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  at  the 
supplication  of  himself  and  his  sons. — See  Nem,  ode  v.  ep.  i.  ^acus 
obtained  during  his  life  saeh  a  reputation  for  integrity^  that  the  ancient 
&bles  of  the  Greeks  made  Mm  one  of  the  judges  of  hell,  with  B^os  and 
"R.hadftT'o^VTi'^'-b^TT, 

t  The  reverend  hneea  of  JEacus  I  dasp.  Taking  his  idea  from  the 
supplication  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  to  .^acus  during  his  lifetime  in 
behalf  of  Greece  in  general,  the  poet  supplicates  him  now  as  the  tute- 
lary hero  of  ^gina  in  favour  of  tiiat  island,  and  of  Deinis  and  lus  father 
Megas. 
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STKOPHE  II. 

With  hoards  of  wealth  heaven's  bounteous  grace 

Loaded  the  Cyprian  Cinyras :  * 
Breathe  here,  my  Muse,  and  rest  thy  nimble  feet — 

Oft  hath  that  various  tale  been  told  : 

And  perilous  'tis  with  fictions  bold 
The  test  of  censure's  glance  to  meet. 

The  adventurous  bard  is  envy's  prey — 
Envy,  that  bravel^  mounts  the  skies. 

Stoops  not  the  pinion  /ools  to  slay, 

But  makes  her  quarry  of  the  wise. 

ANTISTBOPHE  II. 

Twas  envy's  hand  with  frenzy's  sword 

Th'  indignant  heart  of  Ajax  gored. 
Ungrac'd  with  eloquence,  by  weaker  foes 

Defeated,  valour  sometimes  flies 

The  wordy  warfare,  while  the  prize 
To  vamish'd  falsehood  folly  throws. 

Thus  duped  the  Greeks  with  lots  conceal'd 
The  false  Ulysses  glorified  ; 

Robb'd  of  his  casque  and  golden  shield 
Ajax  himself  assail'd  and  died. 

EPODE  n. 

Ah  !  how  unlike  in  Var's  rough  hour 

The  blows  they  dealt,  the  blood  they  drew  I 
From  their  strain'd  arms  with  what  unequal  pow'r 

Against  the  conscious  foe  their  javelins  flew  ! 
Strove  they  for  great  Achilles  slain, 

Or  join'd  the  slaughters  of  the  general  fray. 
Thus  used  of  old  was  flattery's  hateM  bane. 

Winning  with  wheedling  words  her  treacherous  way- 
Artificer  of  fraud,  man's  mischief  and  his  stain  : 

The  great  she  levels,  but  to  raise 

The  mouldering  glory  of  the  base. 

•  Cinyras,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  priest  of  Venus,  was  the&therof 
Adonis  by  his  own  daughter  Myrrha.  His  opulence,  like  thit  <d 
Croesus,  was  proverbial. 
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STBOPHE  IIL 

O  grant  me  of  thy  grace  divine, 

Great  Jove,  such  meanness  ne'er  be  mine  ; 
each  me  through  life  truth's  simple  path  to  find. 

That  my  sons  blush  not  for  tiieir  sire. 

Some  showers  of  gold  from  heaven  require, 
thers  for  boundless  plains  have  pined  ; 

Grant  me  my  country's  smiles  to  m^t, 

And  let  these  limbs  the  grave  devour ; 

Still  probity  with  praise  I'll  greet, 

Still  on  the  knave  my  vengeance  pour. 

iLNTISTBOPHE  Uh 

"Virtue  exalted  by  the  Muse, 

As  the  tall  pine  refresh'd  with  dews 
ifts  to  the  fostering  heaven  its  branching  head. 

Among  the  just  in  glory  thrives. 

A  thousand  helps  kmd  friendship  gives, 
lost  when  the  conqueror's  fiime  they  spread. 

Exulting  victory  still  requires 

The  gazer's  eye,  the  blazon'd  name— ^ 

Oh  !  Megas,  that  thy  minstrel's  fires 

Could  from  the  shades  thy  soul  reclaim  ! 

EPODE  III. 

Vesumptuous  wish,  whose  transient  blaze 

Gleams  on  the  scene  but  traced  and  gone ! 
fet  for  thy  Chariad  tribe  his  skill  can  raise 

Th'  eternal  pillar  of  Pierian  stone, 
VTiere  all  thy  graved  exploits  may  read— 

The  twofold  triumph.     'Tis  my  boast  to  build 
lie  proud  memorial  equal  to  the  deed. 

Ofb  hath  sweet  bard  the  champion's  toil  beguiled ; 
x)ng  since  the  encomiast  hymn  was  might's  heroic  meed  ; 
Before  Adrastus'  Theban  fray* 
Our  grandsires  kindled  at  the  lay. 

*  Adrcutut,  king  of  Argos,  led  the  seven  chiefe  in  their  war  against 
liebes,  on  the  side  of  Polynices,  who,  having  been  banished  by  his 
rother  Eteocles^  and  fled  to  Adrastus,  married  his  daughter  Aigia. 

Respecting  Adrastus,  and  the  fatal  termination  of  tbe  war  of  the 
even  against  Thebes,  more  will  be  found  in  the  next  ode. 
2c 
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ODE  IX.* 

TO  CHB0XIU8  OF  JBTSA^ 
ffmOPHX  L 

Fboh  Bicyon'B  field,  ye  powers  of  song, 
We'll  lead  tlie  ckoiring  pomp  along 

To  Dew-built  uStna'st  ediooig  wall ; 
Where  Chromius'  gstes  unfslded  wide 
Scarce  take  the  BtEanger's  proniiig  tide 

That  crowds  his  hospitaMe  halL 
Strike  ye  the  chords^  your  sweetest  hpsai  prepaxe  ; 

On  this  triumphal  day,  i 

Mounting  his  bright  viotoiiiovB  tiar. 

To  the  great  Motlier«ikd  her  offiipniig twaia. 
Guardians  of  Fythols  towering  feme, 

He  oOQsecBates  the  swedluig  hry. 

flrntopHE  XL 

•Twas  held  of  old,  and  many  a  tongue 
In  every  age  the  tmth  has  sang, 

That  virtuous  action  to  the  ground 
Sinks  not  in  silence  long  to  pine ;  j 

But  *tis  the  Kving  song  divine  ' 

That  spreads  th'  unboasted  glory  round. 

*  The  snbjeots  of  this  and  the  two  following  odes  are  not  viotories  a 
the  NemWB  gamss,  though  placed  aittone  the  Kemean  odes.  This  tIi 
toxy  of  Chromius  was  obtained  in  the  Pytiiian  gmiea  at  Bio^oii.  1 

T  NeW'buiU  JEtrna,  ^Hiero,  king  of  SjvaooM,  had  lately  lefbundJ 
and  restored  Oatana,  and  perhaps  given  it  at  the  same  time  the  nnme^ 
.^taa ;  or,  as  is  mere  probaUe,  it  had  before  obtained  both  these  namej 
indiffsrontljr.  Henoe  it  is  called  the  new-bnilt  JBtna.  He  had  aM 
appointed  Chrdmins  to  be  governor  of  it,  who  is  tbenoe  oalled  in  till 
place  the  ^tnsan.  Gatana  is  remarkable  for  the  di^sadM  everthroiili 
to  which  it  hap  been  mbjeoted  from  its  proadmily  to  Mount  ^tna.       ^ 
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T^wang  now  the  trembling  lyre,  the  clarion  fill, 

Sound  we  the.ohsoiot's  gune. 
"Which  erst  by  old  Asopus'  rill 

Adrastus  hallow'd  ♦  to  the  Qod  df  day. 
And,  as  we  6ing,  the  grtlteM  lay 

*    Shall  crown  th'  heroic  fotmttr's  name. 

■aSBdPHE  lOL 

A  stranger  xm.  that  throne  he  mk, 
■    And  dignified  the  adopfted  state 

With  new-fdrm'd  feasts  tpnd  sdtemn  shows, 
Where  strengl^with  strength  tLdventccEing  sttsor^, 
'  And  still  the  circling  chariot  drove  ; 

JBEe  by  iaznt  friends  and  daring  f oes» 
AmphiareTfif  train,  encompassed  immd, 

His  Argive  realms  had  fled ; 
Where  now,  by  plots  .send  pkns  unsound 

Expell'd,  no  more  the  sods  of  Talaus  reign*d.t 
Let  fools  the  yain  dispute  maintain  j 

Peace  only  springs  from  wisdom!s  head. 

t  AdrasM  %BiSMfd.  T%idftr  pcAiaipd  tk&dtr  a  Jpoetioal  license  in 
making  Adrastus  th«  fint  «Mnd«F  df  ^«  gMHwu  wt-Snj^dn,  Ibf  the  sake 
of  dignifying  hisiml^eai. 

t  No  ftiffre  4he  sons  of  JRdam  r&gn'd.  The  kingdom  of  Sieyon  was 
the  most  ancient  in  Qreeoe,  and  in  the  earliest  times  was  of  so  great 
importance,  as  to  give  its  name  to  the  whole  6f  Peloponnesus.  It 
ceased,  however,  so  etsify  a»  B^  O.  lOBS,  and  of  it0  ha^tofy  little  is  known 
except  the  jncoMSof  its  kings.  'Xhtt  ttcfy  hes*  a2Med  to  ]»  somewhat 
variously  told — ^Herodotus,  and  Meneochmus  acccNpdiog.  t4>  t^  Scholiast, 
makingAdrattus  to  be  the  grandson,  and  others  calling  hkn  the  son-in- 
law  of  Polybus,  whdse  throne  he  inherited  iA  Siayon.  Dieutychidas 
gives  the  most  detailed  account,  as  found  in  the  Scholiast.  He  relates 
that  the  daughters  of  Prsetus,  king  of  Argos,  being  insaac),  Melanippus 
the  soothsayer  undertook  to  cure  them  on  receiving  two4hirds  of  the 
kingdom.  This  he  performed,  and  the  half  of  his  share  he  gave  to  his 
brother  ]^as,  so  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  ctividfid  into  three  parts, 
between  the  descendants  of  MelaBira)U8,  Biaty  and  Prsetus.  Amphia- 
raus  was  the  descendant  of  Melanippus,  who,  quarrelling  witSh  TaJaus, 
the  son  of  Bias,  and  &ther  of  Adrastus,  put  him  to  death.  Adrastus 
fled  to  ^cyon,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Polybus.  So  that 
Adrastus  and  his  brothers,  the  sons  of  Talfius,  ceased  to  reign  in  Aigos. 
Adrastus  having  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Polybus,  who  died  without 
an  heir,  instead  of  harbouring  his  resentment,  entered  into  terms  with 
Amphiaraus,  and  cemented  their  friendship  by  giving  him  his  sister 
Eriphyle  in  marriage,  as  the  poet  proceeds  to  relate. 
2c2 
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BKBOPHS  lY. 

TwB8  thnBy  his  sapient  riyal's  rage 
By  love's  all-softening  poVr  to  *snage^ 

Fair  Eriphyle's  virgin  charms^ 
Faith's  sorest  pledge,  Adrastus  gave ; 
Thus  leagaed,  the  fint  of  Danaans  brave,* 

Again  thej  join'd  their  threatening  arms  ; 
Forth  to  seVn-portall'd  Thebes  their  bands  thej  drew, 

Their-long  combined  array ; 
Though  birds  ill-omen'd  round  them  flew ; 

Though  hostile  Jove  disheartening  thunders  peal'd. 
Thwarting  the  desperate  march  they  held, 

And  wam*d  them  from  the  fotal  way. 

STBOPHBV. 

Still  presmng  on  with  furious  haste 
Madly  the  advancing  doom  they  faced ; 

The  field  with  brazen  helmets  bums ; 
With  brass  the  snorting  war-steeds  gleam  ; 
From  choked  Ismenus'  f  crimson  stream 

None  of  that  countless  host  returns. 
SeVn  brightening  flames  each  on  his  several  pyre 

Sev'n  youthful  champions  feed  ; 
Jove,  with  his  bolt's  all-conquering  fire, 

Cleft  for  Amphiareus  earth's  yawning  womb. 
And  closed  in  one  portentous  tomb 

Champion  and  chariot^  arms  and  steed — 


*  First  ofDcmaSnt.  The  royal  fiunily  of  Argos  was  derived  frotf 
DanauB.  Pnetus  was  the  son  of  Abas,  and  Abas  was  the  son  fl( 
LynoeoB  by  Hypermnestra,  the  daughter  of  Dan&oa. — ApoUU 
lib.  ii.  c.  ii. 

t  Mr.  DodweU  (voL  i.  p.  266)  informs  us  that  the  Ismenus  is  at  pi« 
sent  but  an  insignificant  stream,  having  less  pretensions  to  the  title  <i 
a  river  than  even  the  Athenian  Ilissus,  for  it  has  no  water  except  after 
heavy  rains.  It  then  becomes  a  torrent,  and  rushes  into  the  lake  CI 
Kytica^  about  four  miles  west  of  Thebes. 

\  j 

N    ' 
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STROPHE  VI. 

Ere  Periclymenus'  javelin  came 

With  dastard's  wotmd  his  back  to  shame, 

As  from  that  fire,  with  quivering  eye, 
The  prophet  warrior  tum*d  away  ;* 
For  when  heaven  sends  the  strange  dismay 

E'en  sons  of  gods  will  quail  and  fly. 
O  wai-d,  Satumian  Jove,  if  fate  permit, 

From  -Etna's  rising  towers 
The  invader's  rage,  the  desperate  fight. 

The  chains  ev'n  now  Phcenician  threats  prepare : 
Grant  her  the  blessings  long  to  share 

That  law  from  concord's  fountain  pours  : 

STBOPHE  VII. 

Give  her,  great  Jove,  the  nobler  shade. 
Where  glory  twines  her  civic  braid ; 

For  she  hath  sons  that  love  the  race, 
Rule  the  swift  steed ;  whose  bosoms  hold 
Souls  that  disdain  the  lust  of  gold : 

Doubt  not  such  hearts  are  virtue's  place. 
Honour,  the  fount  of  glory,  steals  away. 

By  gain's  mean  arts  beguiled — 
Squire  thou  young  Chromius  to  the  fray ; 

Mark  how  in  Irark  or  band  he  braves  the  fight, 
The  perilous  spear,  the  horseman's  might ; 

On  rock  or  rampart,  flood  or  field  : 

*  AmpLiaraua,  bemg  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  well  knew 
that  he  was  to  perish  in  the  war  of  the  Argives  against  Thebes,  and 
concealed  himself  to  avoid  accompanying  it.  iffis  wife,  Eriphyle, 
suffered  herself  to  be  bribed  to  discover  his  retreat  by  a  &mou8  necklace 
wrought  by  Yulcan,  and  formerly  given  by  Yenns  to  Harmonia,  the 
wife  of  Cadmus.    To  this  Homer  alludes — 

There  Eriphyle  weeps,  who  loosely  sold 
Her  lord,  her  honour,  for  the  lust  of  gold. — Pope's  Homer, 
Amphiaraus  accordingly  accompanied  the  expedition  and  perished  in 
the  manner  here  related,  having  left  a  command  with  his  son  Alcmseon 
to  kill  Eriphyle  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  own  death,  which  was 
executed. 

Pausanias  (bk.  viii.)  relates  that  Alcmseon,  after  punishing  his 
mother's  treachery,  fled  from  Argos  to  Phegia,  and  married  Alphesibcea^ 
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STBOPHE  YIIL 

For  honour,  like  a  god,  bath  drew'd 
In  adamant  hia  warlike  breaat, 

And  taught  him,  when  his  oountrj  osU^ 
To  meet  unxDOved  the  deadliest  foe. 
Few  are  the  fiery  souls  that  know. 

When  war*8  fierce  tempest  heaviest  finUa, 
Back  on  th'  assailant's  arms  and  waveriiig  xanka 

With  hand  and  heart  to  turn 
The  wasteful  wreck.    Scamander's  banks 

For  Hector's  brow  thick  wreaths  of  glory  boxe; 
On  deep  Helorus'  dangerous  shore 

The  rival  crowns  of  Chromius  bum : — 


STBOPHBnL 

There  at  th'  Areian  pass,*  its  mortal  name. 
His  country's  boast,  Agesidame, 

Thy  son  the  Punic  spear  defied, 
Yet  but  a  youth,  and  round  his  head 
The  radiant  beams  of  conquest  spread. 

Fain  would  I  tell  what  deeds  beside 


the  daughter  of  "Bh^gmm,  to-  wkem  lie  gKve  iihe  fML  wbkkoe. 
Galliroe,  the  daughter  of  Aohelov^  wheia  he  aAannvds  married, 
having  conceived  a  violent  longing  for  the  necklace^  Aiomaeon  lost 
his  life  in  attempting  to  recover  it  from  the  sons  of  Phegeus.  The  sons 
of  Phegeus  consecrated  it  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  In  his  ninth  hook 
he  t/tBAea  that  tliis  fianotu  necklace  was  said  m  Ms  time  to  he  in  an . 
andent  temple  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  Oypme,  having  been  stolen  from 
Delphi  by  the  tyrants  of  Phocis.  PausaniaiL  hpwerer,.  expresses  a 
■    ^ ntlty. 


bt  of  ite  identity. 

*  At  th*  AreUmpau*  The  Areian  pess  was  all  the  port  about  Bhe- 
cinm  and  the  straits  of  Messina,  aceording  to  the  Scholiast.  The  river 
Helorus  was  situated  a  little  above  Pachynumi  the  sontb'fiastem  pro- 
montory of  Sicily*  It  ia  oaUad  by  YiigU  (^«».  iii  6M)  tiie  stagnant 
Helorus,  from  the  slow  course  of  its  waters,  and  its  habit  of  overflowing 
its  banks  periodically.  The  fertility  produced  by  these  inundatioD^  and 
the  beau^  of  its  banks,  oecasionea  Ovid  to  call  the  vaJIeys  tfaxcogh 
which  it  flows  Hdoria  Tempe. — Fast.  iv.  475. 

The  present  allusion  may  be  to  some  battle  which  toek  plaoe  ia  the 
wars  with  the  Carthaginians^  already  mentioned  in  the  sisthstrofihek 


Oxi  land  lie  dared  and  on  the  neighbouring  brine  ! 

Bright  are  the  champion's  days, 
^nd  calm  and  prosperous  his  decline, 

"Whose  strenuous  youth  for  just  renown  has  fought. 
Know,  Chromius,  know  'tis  heaven  that  wrought 
The  rare  success  thy  lot  displays. 

STROPHE    Z. 

IFor  when  brave  wealth  and  hard-eam'd  praise 
One  gifted  head  conspire  to  raise, 

'Tis  not  for  mortal  step  to  gain 
A.  loftier  stand  on  fortune's  hill, 
A  nobler  destiny  to  filL 

Sweet  concord  suits  the  social  train, 
And  the  green  bough  which  brave  desert  receives 

The  lay's  soft  flowers  enhance : 
But  'tis  the  generous  bowl  that  gives 

Clearness  and  cours^  to  the  minstrel's  thioafc — 
The  prompting  prophet  of  his  nota 

Bid  the  mingling  beverage  dance, 

The  silver  wo&Bg  goblets  shine 

Widi  tile  stout  offspring  of  the  vine  ; — 

Goblets,  which  erst  in  Chromius'  car,* 
Crown'd  with  Apollo's  ^ttecng  bough, 
Which  justice  weaves  for  glory's  brow. 

The  conquering  coursers  whirl'd  from  far-— 
Troni  Sicyon's  sacred  field.     Celestial  sure, 

Grant  to  thy  suppliant's  hope 
Thy  graces  to  assist  his  lyre, 

Chromius  above  all  youths  in.&me  to  raise^ 
And  fling  the  javelin  of  my  praise 

Toll  aii  the  skilful  muse'a  aoopa 

*  Iq  the  fytibiaiL  gMjMft-at  Stoyon,  tiMpnses,  B»y»tb»Sokolia«t,  were 
not  only  crowns,  but  silver  caipB,  He  auw  luppoBes  tW  yio^nr  net  to 
hftve  retnniad  hojOkf  aAerhJi  rietory,  bat  to  kave  sent  hivdianet  to 
attend  the  triwimhejl  proeomion. 
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ODEX 

TO  THELCUS,  SON  OP  UUAS, 

Victor  in  the  Game  of  Wres&ing, 

BTBOPHE  I. 

Abgos,  the  kingly  seat 
Of  Danaus  and  his  fifty  daughters  Mr, 

Juno*s  august  abode,  for  godhead  meet^ 
Sing,  heavenly  Graces  :  Virtue  there 
Glows  in  a  thousand  glorious  deeds» 
Of  regions  vast  and  winged  steeds. 
And  how  the  beauteous  Gorgon  fell. 
By  Perseus  foiFd,  'twere  long  to  tell  :* 
Shine  not  on  Egypt's  shore  with  gorgeous  hand 
By  Epaphus  unnximber'd  cities  rear'd?t* 

And  who  admires  not,  when  the  guiltless  brand 
By  Hypermnestra    sheath'd.  her    slumbering  bridegroom 
spared? 

ASmSTROPHE  I. 

A  bright  immortal  god 
DiomedeJ  the  beauteous  blue-eyed  Virgin  made. 

Touch'd  by  the  Thunderer's  arm  and  radiant  rod 
Earth  in  her  tiieban  bosom  laid 

*  See  PyHi^  ode  z.  ep.  ii.  stro.  iii.  antist.  iii. 

t  Epapkus  ynA  the  founder  of  Memphis,  which  he  named  after  his 
wife,  j^  daughter  Libja  gave  her  name  to  a  part  of  Africa.  From 
her  sprung,  according  to  Apollodorus,  in  the  second  generation,  accord- 
ing to  others,  immediately,  ^gyptus  and  Banftos ;  from  the  latter  of 
whom  descended  the  royal  funily  of  Argos. 

t  Diomedi  was  the  son  of  Deiphyle,  the  daughter  <^  Adrastus,  whom 
'Tydeus  married  when  he  had  taken  refuge  at  her  fetther's  court.  Hesoe 
he  is  here  ranked  among  the  heroes  of  Argos. — ApoUocL  i.  8.  Strabo 
mentions  an  altar  which  was  raised  to  him  as  a  god  on  the  Timavus,  a 
river  running  into  the  most  northern  part  of  the  Adriatic  gul^  close  to 
the  modem  Trieste. 
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The  prophet-son  of  CEcIeus  proud,* 
In  war  the  battle's  threatening  doud 
Before  all  cities  Argos  claims 
The  palm  for  beauty's  bright-hair'd  dames  ; 
Jove  bear  me  witness  : — ^firom  th'  ethereal  throne 
^^Icmena's  domes  he  sought  and  Danae's  tower  : 

He,  in  Adrastus'  sire  and  Lynceust  shown, 
Sade  upright  justice  bloom  with  wisdom's  finiitful  flower. 

EPODE  I, 

He  bless'd  Amphitryon's  conquering  sword, 

His  prosperous  house  with  treasures  stored  ; 

And  while  the  distant  warrior,  brazen-mail'd, 

The  fierce  Teleboan  I  hosts  assail'd, 

Couch'd  in  his  form  and  mortal  guise 

Th'  eternal  sovereign  of  the  skies 
"Within  his  courts  the  genial  presence  show'd, 

Mix'd  his  celestial  race  with  his, 

And  reared  the  imdaunted  Hercules  : — 

Spouse  of  the  rosy  blooming  bride 

liiat  walks  by  Jimo's  matron  side, 
Heb^  the  direst  form  in  all  the  blest  abode.  § 

STROPHE  IL 

"Words  have  no  warmth  to  paint 
The  glorious  stores  of  endless  excellence 

That  gild  the  shrine  of  Argos  :  praise  grows  fidnt, 
And  palls  the  admirer's  satiate  sense. 

*  See  Nem,  ode  ix.  stro.  v.  vL 

f  Lynceus^  the  only  one  of  tibe  fifly  sons  of  JSgyptos,  who  escaped 
behig  slain  upon  the  wedding  night,  haying  been  spared  by  his  wife 
Hypermnestra,  when  all  the  others  were  killed  by  the  daughters  of 
Dan&us.  Abas,  according  to  ApoUodorus,  was  the  son  of  Lynceus,  by 
Hypermnestra ;  Abas  had  a  son,  Acrisius,  who  was  the  fether  of  Danae ; 
and  Perseus,  the  son  of  Danae,  was  the  fibther  of  Mectryon,  who  was 
the  &th6r  of  Alcmeoa.  Talaus,  Adrastus'  sire,  has  been  ahready  men- 
tioned in  the  last  ode,  stro.  ill. 

X  The  TddxKifM  were  a  people  addicted  to  piraqr,  who  inhabited 
some  sifmll  islands  lying  between  Leucadia  and  Acamania.  Mr.  Dod> 
well  describes  the  former  condition  and  the  present  state  of  these  islands, 
and  collects  together  the  authoritieB  which  identify  them  with  the 
Taphians.— Dad.  Tr.  voL  i.  p.  60. 

§  See  iVem.  ode  i,  ep.  iv. 
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Tet  shall  the  wresfler's  deeds  inspire 
The  raptures  of  the  well-stniBg  1  jre^ 
To  sound  through  all  th*  ArgoUc  fijald 
The  conflict  of  the  brazen  sbddd 
By  Juno's  ftuniag^  altar,  where  the  tiirong 
Hails  young  Theiiras,  a«  the  diuneling  s^il 

The  twice-crown*d  son  of  Ulias  heiff^  along^ 
And  quafb  from  g^ory^s  oap  tk!  oblmoa  of  his  tooL 

First  of  the  first  he  sbooA 
'Mongst  all  the  HeUeoiaa  hoet  in  Python's  groves  ; 

Isthmian  and  Kemean  crowns  hia  prowesa  won  j 
Fortune  still  follows  as  he  raoye& 

Thrice  at  the  gates  thi^  flank  thamain^* 

Thrice  on  the  conaeoEftked  plain 

Whose  weal  tb'  Adiastian  laws  di^Bwiey 

He  soVd  the  harvest,  of  the  Muse. 
Paternal  Jove  1  the  wish  that,  flres  his  bceasi 
His  lip  reveals  not :  but  aU  things  in  thee 

End  and  begin  :  by  dangers  none  Dspr^as'd^ 
His  toil-train'd  heart  but  asks  what  alltb^  l»ave  would  be. 

ISPOI^K  XL 

What  the  Muse  hq^s  thy  godhead  knows  j; 

Knows  he  whose  soul  &r  glory  glows, 

Who  paats  to  bind  him  with  th'  HeracUan  wreaths, 

Which  Pisa*s  noblest  rite  bequeaths. 

Him  twice  the  sweet  triumphal  song, 

Breathed  from  the  moving  choir,  axaong 

Pasiathenaio  poot^  and  festal  cries, 

Proclaim'd.     Isi  cHjuy-ktvamt  shrme  inumi'd 
Th'  anointed  victor's  oil  retum'd 
To  Juno's  towersy  whose  gathering  crowd, 
With  marveling  looksy  and.  cheennga  loud,. 

Qazed  on  the  pictured  wall  that  fenced  the  liquid  priflBa;t 

*  OaUt  «to  fiank  ikC'  tncan^  Tke^  isthmus  of  Codnih  is  nat  ttnfre- 
quently  called  the  gate  of  tiio.  ocean.  lo  the  foUowiiig  lines^  the  i'^rthiaQ 
games  at  Sieyon  am  ptobafaly  net  iatended,  but  the  KemeaA,  wliich  were 
within  the  tanritoiy  of  Sic^on,  ovw  which  Adtastaei  reigned^as  related 
in  the  last  ode. 

t  Ths  pictured  waU  that  fenced  the  liquid  pme^  T!he  alluaioD  is.  to  the 
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ST90PHE  III. 

Nor  less  the  rich  renown 
Oain'd  in  the  gamea  thy  &jned  mftteraal  raee 

Pursues  ^  them  Leda's*  twina  with  many  a  crown, 
"With  many  a  song  the  Muses  grace* 

Oh  !  were  I  92^rung  from  Antiaa'  Mim, 

Were  Thrasyclus  my  noble  kin, 

With  no  sunk  port,  no  drooping  feoe. 

Would  I  'mong  proudest  Ax^v^  paee 
Prsetus'  wide  city — whose,  conquests,  who  shaJl  couat ) 
Mistress  of  steeds  !  &om  C«orinth*s  winding  shooe^ 

From  Nemea's  grove,  by  fair  Cleonaa's  mount, 
Four  times  her  envied  aona  the  v^xlant  viQU)ry  bore. 

AirrXEfTBOPHB  Itl, 

In  Sicyon's  conflicts  won 

With  sparkling  wine  their  ffllver  goblet&r  glow'd  : 
The  wool-wave  stole  Pellen^'s  dames  had  spun, 

Soft  from  their  trophied  shoidders  flowed. 
But  to  review  the  brazen  spoils, 
The  ponderous  arms  liiat  paid  their  t(»b^ 
Twere  vain ;  nor  shall  the  attempt  abuse 
The  leisure  of  the  presering  Muse  : 
Arms  that  from  Tegea,  from  Olitornim  came^ 

From  towns  that  gHtter'd  on  th*  Ach»an  steep, 
From  Jove's  Lyoaean  mount,t  and  many  a  game 

That  pzovfid  the  vigorous  arm,  the  foot*race^  and  the  leap. 

vessel  oi  oil  which  wM^ven  aa  a  pruse  to  every  vioter  «fc  Ht^  Paaathe- 
naic  festival  ati  Athens^  it  heijig  uiOawful  for.  aoj  otbtfr  person  to  e:q[Mvt  - 
this  cQxamodity. 

*  Jkda*s  twins,  PoUiix  was  generally  esteemed  the  god  and  wknm 
of  boxing  and  wrestling,  and  Castor  of  horaeraanshii)  and  th^  cWiot- 
race. — ApoUod^  iii.  IL 

t  iVom  Jove* A  I/yccetm  mowiL  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus  {dpoMod. 
iii.  8),  ywB  the  first  kin^  of  Arcadia,  1,820  yearaB.  C.  Be  bnilt  tibe 
town  here  allnded  to,  caUed  Lycosura^  upon  the  top  of  M^ont  I^fOMie^ 
in  honour  of  Jupiter.  Two  of  his  sons,  Tegeates  aiid  CiUter,  built  Tegoft 
and  Ctitoriiunj  just  before  mentioned,  ia  the  same  counliry.  A&i  Podi^ 
(vol  il  pp<  418-420)  describes  the  pcesent  ramainft  o£.  X^^eo^  ii^fih> 
are  ezteosive  and  interesting,. 
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EFODE  IIL 

What  wonder  jet  that  nature's  flame 

Wann*d  them  to  win  the  champion's  &me  1 

When  Pollux  erst  with  godlike  Castor  pair*d 

The  Bodal  roof  of  Famphaes  shared 

(Whose  blood  thy  sires,  Theiaeus,  boast), 

And  sojoum'd  with  th'  heroic  host. 
For  they,  wide  regents  of  the  Spartan  land, 

WiUi  Hercules  and  Hermes  join'd, 

The  wreaths  of  conquest  blast  or  bind. 

And  guard  with  more  than  mortal  trust 

The  cares  and  honours  of  the  just 
Our  faith,  our  reverend  love,  the  sons  of  heaven  command. 

STBOPHE  lY. 

They,  with  altercate  change, 
To-day  in  Jove's  celestial  mansion  dwell — 

To-morrow  through  Therapn«'s  vales  they  range. 
And  shroud  them  in  their  earthly  oelL 
Thus,  join'd  in  glory  as  in  woe, 
The  same  coeval  doom  they  know ; 
Strange  doom  !  which  rather  than  receive 
Godhead  unqualified,  and  live 
Imperishable  in  heaven's  eternal  sphere. 
Great  Pollux  chose,  since  Castor  breathed  no  more — 

Whom  haply  Idas  with  his  brazen  spear 
Wrangling  for  worthless  herds^  stretch'd  lifeless  on  the 
shore.* 

*  Pindur,  in  the  aocount  which  he  here  gives  of  the  death  of  Castor, 
eeeniB  to  follow  most  nearly  the  stoiy  adopted  by  ApoUodonis.  The 
most  current  account  was,  tibat  being  invited  to  a  feast  where  Idas  and 
Lynceus  were  about  to  celebrate  their  marriage  with  Phcebe  and  T&Iaura, 
the  daughters  of  Leucippus,  who  was  brother  to  T^darus,  they 
attempt^  to  carry  off  the  brides,  which  occasioned  the  encounter  in 
which  Castor  was  killed.  Apollodorus  says,  that  the  Dioscuri  had  before 
married  Phoabe  and  Talaira,  and  that  haying  joined  Idas  and  Lynoens 
in  stealing  and  carrying  off  some  cattle  out  of  Arcadia.,  Idas  was 
intrusted  to  diyide  the  spoil,  and  took  the  whole  to  his  own  and  his 
brother's  share.  The  Dioscuri  following  them,  hid  themselves  under  an 
oak,  where  Lynceus,  eejpying  them,  kUled  Castor.  Pollux  in  return 
killed  Lynceus ;  but  bemg  wounded  by  Idas,  with  a  stone,  Jupiter 
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ANTISTBOPHE  IV. 

Him  'gainst  an  oak  reclined 
Xiynceus  from  fSeir  Taj'getus  descried — * 

LynoeuSy  whose  searching  ken  'bove  all  mankind 
The  clearest,  keenest  glance  supplied. 

Bent  on  surprise,  with  rengeance  bold. 
They  sallied  fix)m  their  mountain  hold, 
(Weak  sons  of  Aphareus !)  and  with  speed 
Planned  and  despatch*d  the  deadly  deed, 
ni-oounsell'd  deed — ^too  soon  the  wrath  of  Jove 
To  rue— for  now  behind  them  dose  at  hand 

Came  Leda*s  threatening  son,  whose  power  to  prove 
Past  by  their  &ther*s  tomb  they  fix*d  their  desperate  stand. 

EPODE  IV. 

Thence  in  their  haste  a  ponderous  rock, 

The  sculptured  bust  of  death,  they  broke, 

And  with  dire  impulse  and  direction  true 

Pull  at  the  breast  of  Pollux  threw. 

He  sunk  not,  but  right  onward  sprung. 

By  foul  assault  more  fierce,  and  flung. 
Through  LynceW  heart  transfix'd,  his  brazen  lance. 

Jove  at  that  instant  in  his  ire 

Smote  Idas  with  his  bolted  fire. 

And  squander'd  in  the  desert  air 

The  corses  of  the  smouldering  pair. 
Hard  is  the  strife  when  men  'gainst  heavenly  foes  advance. 

8TB0PHE  V* 

Quick  from  that  blasted  ground 
To  Castor's  aid  th'  afflicted  brother  flies ; 

Him  not  yet  dead,  but  shuddering  damp  he  found. 
With  breath  scarce  heaved  and  half-closed  eyes. 

despatched  Idas  with  a  thunder-bolt. — ApdUod,  lib.  iii.  c.  viii.    See 
TheocritUB,  Idyll,  xziii.  and  Ovid,  Fctst.  v. 

*  Taygetus  is  a  mountain  of  Laconia.  It  hune  over  the  city  of 
Lacedssmon,  and  a  part  of  it  is  said  to  have  once  fallen  and  destroyed  a 
part  of  the  suburbs.  Mr.  Dodwell  describes  it  as  a  mountain  of  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  varied  outline  (vol.  ii.  p.  392). 
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Pierced  at  the  edght,  with  heart-warm  tears. 
Groaning  to  heaToa  his  Toioe  he  rears : — 
**  Satamian  sire,  what  blest  release, 
"  What  pause  vemains  for  grief  like  this  1 
**  Grant  me  with  him  to  die,  merdfol  king ! 
**  Honour  of  friends  hereft  hath  lost  his  stay, 

**  Droops  and  is  gone ;  and  few  be  they  that  bring 
^  The  heart  life's  toils  to  sbare^  and  chiosr  im  thr^H  ^ 
"day." 

ANnSTBOPHS  T. 

Such  was  his  uoUe  prayer ; 
When  £ELoe  to  ftoe  belm  him  standiiig  shone 

Visible  Jove,  aod  spake . — ''  Bmo,  waaaxm,  hear, 
"  Xhou  art  mine  own  ttaUieDtie  stm ; 

"  Him,  with  thy  beauteous  mother  pair'd, 
^  Of  mortal  seed  a  hero  Mar'd. 
"  Mark  now  the  laxge  altemative, 
"  To  thy  free  wish  the  choice  I  ff:m: 
'^  If 'tis  thy  will  from  death's  cold  grasp  to  £y,  I 

«  From  weak  detested  age  and  nature's  waste,  I 

"  With  warlike  Pallas  in  the  son^badght  skyv  I 

^  And  sable-lanced  Mars^  eternal  youth  to  taste-*  I 

'     I 

XPOJ>B  V. 

*'  Such  lot  supreme  tis  tfaine  to  prove  :-^ 

**  But  if  thy  zeal,  thy  godlike  lore, 

"  Prompts  and  imp«^  thee  for  thy  brotherVi  sake 

^  Dividual  doom  with  him  to  take,  I 

"  Half  thy  divine  eternity 

'^  In  earth's  dark  womb  with  him  must  lie, 

*'  Half  in  the  golden  domes  of  heaven's  domain." 
The  fiither  paused — the  brother's  breast 
No  doubt  perplex'd,  no  dread  repress'd : 
'  His  touch  the  death-chain'd  lids  unbound,  i 

Loosed  from  his  lips  the  thrilling  sound,  ' 

His  brazen  helm  unclas{)'d,  and  Castor  lived  a^piiL  I 


ox>:e  XI.J  mstEJox  oiam,  did 


ODE  XI 

TO    AKTflTiJBOTlAH,  iXBE  PEITTASOB  090*  tBKEDOS,   80K  Oi* 
ABCHESIIiAUS. 


■9TR<MPB!B  X. 

"Vesta,  that  hxAd'sb  the  Prytanfiean  Kail* 
^ffrom  Ehea  sprung,  sister  of  highest  Save 
And  Juno  that  partakes  his  throne  above— 
Into  thy  stately  chamber  deign  to  call 
Sage  Aristagoras,  thy  (weptred  hand 
B^de  insiall'd  with  all  his  band. 
'  They  to  ikj  g^ory  in  ^hy  -sight 
Through  Tenedos  dispense  wisdom  and  power  ami  right. 

ANTISTBOPHB  I. 

Eldest  of  godsi  ihtf,  wiih  ^batioos  pour'd, 

:  With  fimgrant  oiSbiifigsofb  thy  liteftprolffleig, 
.And  tremb^g  lyres  creseuiid  4uid  mcied  song. 
While  ifenial  Themis  hvr  perpetiMl  board 
Heaps  with  the  feasts  lof  hofpitaMe  Jore. 
Grant  him  with  heoH  iinswarang  to  tBjOV« 
^XJnbkmed  throqj^  4ll  the  important  year, 
And  straight  by  yirtue's  star  his  glorious  course  to  steer. 

EPODE  i. 

Let  not  the  cheering  numbers  pass 

His  sire,  the  blest  Arcesilas, 
Th*  accomplished  form  ^nd  cognate  fortitude  : 
Yet  let  fond  man,  with  wealth  endued, 

*  PrytcmoBon  haU,  The  Flytaiies  at  Atheafi^  aaid  they  wem  probably 
nearly  tiie  same  at  Tenedos,  wereoertain  magistzates  who  presided  over 
the  senate,  and  had  the  privilege  of  convoking  it.  They  assembled  in  a 
large  haU,  called  the  Pxytansenm,  where  they  offered  sacrifices,  gave 
audience,  and  deliberated.  The  Prytanes,  at  Athens,  were  ten  in  num- 
ber, chosen  annually  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  each  presiding  in  his 
turn  thirty-five  days,  so  as  to  divide  the  year  among  them. — PoU.  Gr, 
AiU.  vol.  i.  pp.  107, 108,  117.  Pausanias  j[bk.  i.)  says  that  the  laws  of 
Solon  were  written  up  m  the'Frytanseum^  in  which  were  also  kept  the 
statues  of  Peatse  and  Vesta. 
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With  cbamiB  of  shape  transcendant  graoed. 
Midst  the  proud  games  'mongst  all  the  bold 

For  brave  achievement  foremost  placed. 
Forget  not  that  his  limbs  are  mortal  mould, 
That  earth,  man's  latest  garb,  that  boasted  frame  must  hold 

STROPHE  n. 

"With  patriot  speech,  with  civic  eulogy, 
Still  Aristagoras  'tis  meet  to  praise, 
And  round  his  brow,  with  loud  melMuous  lays 
Warbling  his  deeds,  th'  embellish'd  crown  to  tie. 
His  and  his  country's  name  by  him  renown'd. 
Won  from  the  bordering  states  around, 
Sixteen  great  conquests  signalize, 

The  dexterous  wrestler's  wreath,  the  tough  Pentathlian 
prize. 

AiniSTBOPHE  n. 

Him  mckly  hope  and  pale  parental  fear 

Held  from  the  perils  of  the  Pythian  field, 
From  the  rich  risks  Olympian  chaplets  yield : ' 
Else  (by  my  judgment's  pledge,  my  oath,  I  swear) 
From  those  stem  pastimes  his  superb  return 
Had  left  his  vanqtdsh'd  foes  to  mourn 
By  lone  Castalia's  murmuring  rill. 
And  seek  the  sheltering  oaks  that  shade  the  Cronian  hill  ;* 

EFODB  n. 

Else,  through  the  loud  quinquennial  throng 
His  pomp  triumphal  moved  along. 
With  purple  branches  wreathed,  the  Heraclian  feast 
Had  crown'd.     But  man's  inconstant  breast 
Oft,  by  presumptuous  hope  betray'd. 
Quits  for  wild  dreams  the  bliss  long  known  ; 

Oft  manliest  might,  with  youth  displa/d. 
Cold  cowardice  with  heartless  tongue  talks  down, 
Plucks  back  th'  adventurer's  arm,  and  scares  him  from  tLe 


*  Castcdia,  near  Delphi,  is  here  used  for  the  Pythian,  and  the  hill 
near  Olympia,  confiecrated  to  Orontu,  for  the  Olympian  games. 
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STROPHE   III. 

who  would  not  vouch  for  one,  whose  sire  can  boast 
The  Spartan  blood  that  fired  Pisander*s  vein, 
What  time,  with  brave  Orestes,  o'er  the  main 
jFrom.  throng'd  Amyclse  to  this  sea-girt  coast 

In  brazen  arms  th'  -^oHan  bands  he  led  ;* 
For  one,  whose  line's  maternal  head, 
By  fkmed  Ismenus'  flowery  vale, 
From  Melanippust  springs — so  bom,  what  chief  could  fail  1 

ANTISTROPHE  III. 

"Virtues,  like  circling  spheres,  by  periods  move — 
Pass  from  the  sire  away,  then  blaze  again 
In  the  son's  son.     The  sable-cultured  plain 
Yields  not  each  year  the  fruits  of  nature's  love  : 
From  the  green  tree  not  every  season  pours 
Her  gem-Uke  buds,  her  fragrant  flowers :  t 
All  things  by  sweet  suspension  thnve. 
And  mortal  races  bloom  and  wither  and  revive. 


*  ^olian  hands  he  led.  Hellenicus,  an  early  historian  whose  works 
are  lost,  but  quoted  by  the  Scholiast,  makes  mention  of  this  emigration, 
by  which  the  Greeks  colonized  -^olis  in  Asia  Minor,  Lesbos,  and  Tene- 
dos.     This  was  eighty  years  before  the  migration  of  the  Ionian  tribes. 

+  Mdanippus  was  one  of  the  Tlieban  chiefs  who  defended  the  gates  of 
Thebes  against  the  army  of  Adrastus  and  the  Argives.  He  killed 
Tydeus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefe.  The  dead  body  of  Melanippus,  who 
was  killed  by  Amphiaraus,  having  been  brought  to  him  while  yet  alive, 
Tydeus  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  tore  out  the  brains  with  his 
teeth.  For  which  act  Minerva  deprived  him  of  immortality. — ApoUod, 
lib.  i.  c.  8 ;  ^sch,  Sep.  con.  Th.  666  j  Pans.  ix.  c.  18. 

X  Pindar  uses  nearly  the  same  metaphor,  in  the  sixth  Nemean  ode^ 
anUst.  i.  with  a  variety,  however,  which  makes  each  more  beautifiil. 

He,  like  the  field  that  sometimes  bears 
From  the  quick  seed,  which  culture  lays. 

Life-fostering  fruits  and  crops  of  gold  ; 
But,  when  th'  alternate  season  bids  abstain. 
Her  fallow  sleeps  refreshed,  and  teems  again ; 

Tliushe— 


2d 
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EFODE  UL 

Tib  not  for  man*s  weak  -wit  to  find 
Th'  intent  that  xnorres  the  omniscieDt  mind : 
Tet  blindlj  thns  the  bark  of  pride  we  Bteer ; 
The  schemes  of  greatness  raiddy  rear ; 
link'd  with  audaciGns  hop^  we  mount, 
To  fortune's  dizziesrt  peak  aspire, 

Where  springs  no  stream  £rom  wisd«m^  fonnt. 
Seek  thou  the  virtuous  mean :  ^e  ^fierce  deore 
That  lusts  for  loves  forbid,  is  frensefn  wHdeit  "fire. 


ISTHMIAN  ODES. 


DDE  L 


TO  HEBODOTUS  THE  THEBAK, 

Victar  in  ike  CSumat^race, 

STEOPHS  I.  * 

TnEBE,*  Mr  heroine  of  the  gc^den  shield. 
Thy  dear  maternal  call  before  all  tasks 

Anxious  I  meet, — -Deloe,  whose  rocky  field 
Claims  all  my  song,  grudge  not  the  boon  die  asks. 

A  parent's  will  is  duty's  choice  : 
Isle  of  ApcJlo,  to  that  call  give  way : 

Soon  shall  my  lyre  and  willing  voice 
Your  joint  requests  fulfil,  if  heayen  inspires  the  lay,—* 

JlNTISTEOPHB  I. 

Hymning  on  €eos*s  clifils  and  billowy  i^ore, 
Her  seamen  dioirs  among,  the  Gk>d  of  day 

With  unborn  locks  refulgent,  and  theoroar 
Of  Isthmian  vanros  i^bat  wash  the  twofold  bay ; 

X  TkdA  was  a  daxtghier  of  ihe  Asodub.  She  married  Zefhus,  who, 
together  with  his  brother  Amphion,  built  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and 
ca&ed  the  city  by  her  name. — ApoUod,  iii.  5.  By  calUnff  her  the  "  heroine 
of  the  goldien  shield,"  the  Scholiast  observes,  is  only  meant  that  she 
and  her  posterity  were  renowned  in  arms.  Pindar  never  neglects  the 
opportnmty  of  an  allusion  or  compliment  to  his  own  country,  and  he 
now  postpones  an  ode  to  Delos,  already  begun,  for  the  immediate 
celebration  of  the  victory  of  his  own  countryman.  It  seems  that  he 
was  resident  at  the  time  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  one  of -the  Sporades, 
situate  near  the  coast  of  Aria  Minor. 

A  succinct  history  of  Thebes,  and  an  account  of  its  present  stat^  will 
'  be  found  in  Mr.  Dodwell's  Travels  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch.  iz.  p.  262. 
2d2 
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Prom  wlioae  loud  cirque  and  laboured  game 
Six  glittering  wreaths  the  sons  of  Cadmus  won. 

Crowning  their  glorious  country's  name 
Where  great  Alcmena  rear*d  her  brave  all-conquering  son ; 

EPODE  L 

From  whose  stem  port  and  brandish'd  trunk 
The  dogs  of  Geryon*  cower'd  and  shrunk. 

But  hear  Herodotus  demand 
For  his  tried  speed  the  chariot-victor's  dole. 

Guiding  with  no  auxiliar  hand 
His  four  fleet  coursers  to  the  goal 
Sing  him  the  song  of  godlike  lolas^t 
Or  Castor's  hymn  his  skill  to  grace  : 

Foremost  of  charioteers  were  they 

To  win  the  wreath  that  wakes  the  lay 
Of  Thebes  or  Sparta's  hero  race. 

STROPHE  IL- 

They  at  the  games  in  fierce  athletic  fight 
Adventured,  and,  with  many  a  chaplet  crown'd, 

Tasted  sweet  victory.     With  tripods  bright 
Goblets  and  cups  of  gold  emblazon'd  round  • 

Their  mansions  flamed,  worth's  gorgeous  meed  ; 
TJnrivall'd  worth — along  the  sounduo^  field 

Urged  they  unarm' d  their  winged  speed, 
Or  clad  them  for  the  race  and  shook  the  clanging  shield.  :|: 

*  The  monster  Geryon  lived  in  the  island  of  Erythia,  which  Apollo- 
doruB  says  is  the  same  as  Gades,  the  modem  Cadiz,  in  Spain.  Hi: 
oxen  were  guarded  by  his  herdsman,  Eurytion,  and  by  a  two-headed 
dog,  called  Orthns,  both  of  which  Hercules  despatched  with  his  club 
The  use  of  the  plural  number  is  a  mere  poetical  expression  for  the 
plurality  of  heads. — ApoUod.  ii.  5;  Hesiod,  t%eog, 

t  lolas  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  have  been  Hercnles's  charioteer ; 
for  which  reason  the  mention  of  him  is  here  applicable.  His  other 
feats  and  qualifications  have  been  before  frequenUy  alluded  to,  as  vrS 
as  Castor's  celebrity  for  horsemanship. 

J  The  two  different  kinds  of  foot-race  are  here  intended ;  in  the  one! 
of  which  they  wore  as  little  clothing  as  possible,  in  the  other  they 
were  clad  in  the  heavy  armour  used  by  the  choicest  in&ntry,  which 
was  so  heavy  as  to  be  borne  only  by  men  of  great  strength,  and  gave  them 
a  dignity  and  rank,  as  well  as  security,  similar  to  tlmt  of  the  knightsj 
when  dad  in  complete  steel,  in  the  days  of  chi-wJry. 
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AITTISTBOPHE  11. 

How  liurrd  they  not  the  disk's  far-bonnding  stone  ? 
rrom  their  stroin'd  arms  the  whizzing  javelin  flew ; 

(The  tough  Pentathlian  contests  then  unknown, 
5acli  perfect  toil  its  several  guerdon  drew)  : 

Thus  oft  by  fiumed  Eurotas'  wave, 
By  I>irc^'s  sparkling  fount  their  glories  shone  ; 

And  proudly  £mced  their  temples  brave 
With  bowers  of  CQuntless  wreaths  their  strenuous  arms  hod 
won. 

EPODE  IL 

Such  Iphicles'  illustrious  seed, 
.Compatriot  with  earth's  dragon  breed  ;* 

Such  Tyndarus'  godlike  son  from  high 
Therapn^'s  hold  o'er-peer'd  th'  Achaean  plain  :  t 

Farewell,  proud  heroes  !  and  while  I 
To  the  loud  master  of  the  main. 
To  sacred  Isthmus  and  th'  Onchestian  shore  | 
The  melting  strain  promiscuous  pour. 

With  the  son's  praise  the  beauteous  lyre 

Shall  chant  th'  adventures  of  the  sire. 
The  toils  of  brave  Asopodore. 

STROPHE  III. 

Him,  on  his  fortune's  fragments  ill  sustain'd, 
Toss'd  on  the  rough  surge  of  a  boundless  sea, 

Orchomenus,  through  direst  dangers  gain'd. 
Fostering  received.     His  boisterous  destiny, 

*  Iphicles,  the  father  of  lol&us,  and  son  of  Amphitryon,  being  a 
Theban,  was  therefore  the  fellow-countryman  of  the  race  which  Cadmns 
had  produced  from  the  dragon's  teeth ;  but  he  was  descended  neither 
from  Cadmus  nor  from  these. 

+  The  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus  were  '"'^rmerly,  and  before  the 
Ileraclidse  returned  with  the  Dorians,  called  ii^hseans,  from  AchsBus, 
son  of  Xutiius,  who  reigned  there  for  a  time.  Castor,  the  son  of 
Tyndarus,  was  bom  and  Imd  his  tomb  at  Therapnb,  a  city  of  Laconia, 
whence  he  and  his  brother  Pollux  were  often  called  Th/enwjgmoBi  frixlres, 

t  TK  Ondiettian  ^wre.  Neptune  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
games  of  the  Isthmus,  where  he  was  particularly  honoured,  and  the 
poet  couples  with  it  the  mention  of  another  place  in  which  he  waft 
especially  worshipped. 
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Now  8moot]ied  again  to  loveliest  calm, 
Gleams  -with  the  radianee  of  his  eearliar  day ; 

Experience  with  refleetioii*8  hahn 
Misfortune's  wounds  hath  heal*d  and  shown  him  ^insdcHns 
way.* 

AKTISTBOFHB  III. 

But  if  success  man's  noblest  powers  draoancl, 
And  cost  and  labour  wait  upon  renown, 

Well  may  the  minstrel  with  no  sparing  haiM^ 
No  vulgar  praise,  the  liberal  athlete  crown. 

'Tis  but  the  pastime,  not  the  pain 
Of  Grenius  his  unfailing  word  to  give, 

That  bravery  shall  not  strive  in  vain, 
That  virtue  raised  by  him  in  Fame's  bri^t  heftvan  aihaU  live. 

EFOI>E  lU. 

All  have  their  tasks,  and  each  by  turns 

His  fiokvourite  compensation  earns : 

The  ploughman  rude,  the  shepherd,  a& 
That  strike  the  wild-bird's  wing,  or  £ah  the  de^ 

Stir  but  at  hunger's  craving  call, 
And  struggle  but  to  feast  and  sleep  ; 
But  he  that  in  rough  game  or  mortal  fight 
Bids  the  foil'd  foe  record  his  might, 

Wins  for  his  work  the  brave  man's  crown. 

The  lofty  lucre  of  renown, 
His  nation's  pride,  the  world's  delight. 

STROFHB  rv. 

Change  we  the  strain,  in  loftier  mood  to  sing  ! 
The  neighbouring  temple's  god,t  whose  angry  mace 

Books  the  firm  continent,  Satumian  king;  | 

Lord  of  the  steed,  the  :;nariot,  and  the  race  ;  { 

*  No  osrtain  or  satiafiiotoiy  ezplanaiion  of  what  ia  here  idladed  to  k; 
given  by  the  Scholiast.    It  seems  that  Asopodonu,  by  his  finilt  or  mis- 
f virtane,  was  expelled  from  Thebes  in  some  revolntian  or  fw^^'ffl*,  and 
became  a  dtiaen  of  Orohomenus ;  and  that  he  afterwards  letomedy  and 
led  a  peaceable  and  private  life  in  his  native  city. 

t  The  neighbowwg  temple's  god.    This  is  the  temple  of  Ne^tone  at4 
Onohestua^  above  mentioned. 
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To  sang  AmpHtryon's  sons  divine,* 
Euboea*s  isle,t  and  Minyas'  stately  towers,} 

And  famed  EleusiS)§  by  wliose  shrine 
Ceres  her  cirque  displays  and  mute  mysterious  bowers. 

ANTISTROPHE  IV. 

Yet  must  I  name  thy  tomb,  Protesilafl,|| 
In  Phylacd  by  chiefe  Acbsean  plann'd, 

Thy  field  and  sacred  stadium :  but  to  trace 
Th'  equestrian  trophies  all,  by  Hermes*  hand 

Heap'd  on  Herodotus,  the  sum 
Would  pass  the  bounds  of  my  contracted  son^. 

Best  eloquence  is  sometimes  dumb, 
Ajid  silence  teems  with  praise,  when  flattery  hath  no  tongue. 

SFODE  rv. 

Baised  on  tk'  illustrious  Muse's  wing; 

That  soars  to  heaven  his  deeds  to  sing, 

O  may  he  yet  from  Pytho's  hill. 
From  where  rick  Alpheus  laves  the  Olympian  shrine, 

His  haind  with  noblest  chaplets  fll). 
And  for  sev'n-portall'd  Thebes  new  honours  twine. 
But  he  that  with  full  hand  and  spirit  poor 
In  secret  hoards  his  iU-got  store. 

And  sneers  at  prostrate  virtue's  need, 

Forgets  that  glory's  deathless  meed 
Blooms  not  for  him  on  Pluto's  shore. 

*  AmpkitryofCt  sons  dvvvne.  These  are  Hercules  and  lolaus,  men- 
tioned above.  Both  had  games  celebiatod  to  their  honour  at  Thebes, 
called  Mercuieot  and  lolaia, — Sehol. 

t  Evhosa's  isle.  There  were  games  celebrated  in  the  island  of  Euboea, 
called  the  BasUea. — Benedict. 

t  Mimyaa'  tkitdg  towers.  MiniffaB  was  a  ksog  of  Bceotia.  Thore  was 
a  festival  to  his  honour  held  at  Orchomcnua,  called  the  Minyiok.  The 
inhabitaats  of  Orchooienus  were  themsdvoa  sometimes  called  Mymos. 

§  ^tmk,  I%e  jfiMtival  at  Eleusis  was  called  Jkmektia,  or  feast  of 
Gersi.  At  all  these  games  it  is  pvofaable  that  Herodotua  had  gained 
some  diBtuiotioB& 

It  PmktUiams  waa  ^i°?  of  Fbylao^,  in  llkessaly,  and  went  with  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  first  set  foot  upon  the  Trojan 
shore,  and  was  immediately  killed,  acoopding  to  ^  prediction  of  an 
oracle  which  denomiced  this  &te  against  the  first  who  should  dis- 
embark.    The  Gmaks,  «fter  their  return,  to  oommonorate  this  act. 
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ODE  II. 

TO  XENOCBATES  OF  AGRIGENTUX, 

VicUn'  in  the  Cha/riot^<icA. 

STBOPHB  L 

*TwAS  long,  good  Tlirasybule,*  the  minstrel's  use. 

When  in  old  times  our  tunefiil  sires 
Mounted  the  chariot  of  the  muse, 

And  struck  with  ardent  hand  their  glorious  lyres, 
At  some  brave  youth  to  send  amain 
The  shafts  of  their  melodious  strain — 
Some  youth  that  just  had  reached  the  vigorous  hour 
When  love  first  learns  to  long  for  beauty's  blushing  flower. 

AinriSTROPHE  L 

Then  was  the  Muse  no  drudge ;  her  artless  measures 

No  hireling  lust  of  gain  inspired  : 
The  dance,  the  feast,  the  frolic  pleasures 

Terpsichore's  mellifluous  numbers  fired ; 
With  fair,  untinsell'd  front,  unsold. 
Her  soft  persuasive  tale  she  told. 
In  these  ill  days  th'  Argeean  sage's  word 
(Alas,  how  true  !)  she  gives  her  votaries  to  record  : 

EPODE  I. 

Stripp'd  of  possessions,  friends,  and  all, 

"  Wealth  makes  the  man,"  wealth  only,  was  his  calLt 

instituted  games  to  his  honour  at  Phylacb.  It  seems  that  Herodotus 
had  been  victor  also  in  these  games. 

*  Tkrcuybule.  Xenocrates  was  the  brother  of  Theron,  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sixth  Pythian  ode.  The  present  ode,  however,  is  addressed; 
not  to  himself,  but  to  his  son  Thrasybulus :  either  because  Xenocrates 
was  dead  when  it  was  written,  or,  as  Oallistrates,  aooording  to  the 
Scholiast,  suggests,  because  Pindar  was  affironted  at  the  amallness  of  the 
sum  given  him. 

f  The  sage  here  mentioned,  the  author  of  this  aphorism,  is  Aristode- 
muB,  the  Lacedtemonian,  whom  Pindar  calls  an  Argive^,  by  the  same 
license  with  which  Homer  calls  Helen  the  Arffwe  Hd€n,—Il.  ii.  161. 
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lion  art  not  dull  of  spirit ;  to  the  unwise 
I  sing  not  of  the  equestrian  crown 
From  Isthmian  rivals  nobly  won, 
"Which  to  Xenocrates  great  Neptune  gave, 
^nd.  sent  his  Dorian  parsley's^  prize 

Arotmd  those  crisped  brows  to  wave. 

STBOPHE  II. 

fiaised  by  the  god,  the  chariot-victor  shone 

The  lamp  of  Agrigent ;  nor  less 
TTi«  power  in  Crisa's  contest t  known, 

Where  Phoebus  saw  and  clothed  him  with  success. 
Him  foremost  in  th'  Athenian  race 
Erechthens*  sons  with  plaudits  grace  ; 
TKere  with  no  erring  hand,  the  charioteer 
TTia  bounding  stee4s  rebuked,  and  wound  their  fleet  career ; 

The  story  related  of  Aristodemns  is,  that  having  been  once  rich,  and 
losing  all  his  riches,  he  was  deserted  by  his  friends,  when  he  made 
use  of  this  expression,  which  became  a  proverb.  Diogenes  Laertius, 
in  his  life  of  Thales,  relates  that  the  tripod  destined  for  the  wisest  of 
the  Greeks,  and  which  was  passed  by  one  sage  to  another,  being  dis- 
claimed by  each,  was  adjudged  to  Aristodemus  in  his  turn,  and  he  quotes 
the  above  proverb  from  Alcsus. 

*  The  Corinthians,  who  superintended  the  Isthmian  games,  were  of 
I>orian  origin.  The  prize  allotted  to  the  victors  was,  at  first,  a  crown 
made  of  the  pines  which  grew  round  the  temple  of  Neptune.  It  was 
afterwards  changed  to  dry  parsley,  which  continued,  it  appears,  up  to 
this  time.  But  Plutarch  relates,  that  the  pine  at  length  came  again 
into  use. — Benedict, 

t  Oriaa's  contest.  CriBa>  or  Crissa^  was  a  town  of  Fhocis,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  near  Delphi,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Crisseean  gulf.  It 
is  here,  as  in  Pythian  ode  vi.  antis.  i.,  put  for  the  Pythian  games,  on 
account  of  its  proximity.  Dr.  Clarke  describes  it  as  a  situation  of  the 
most  romantic  beauty.  Strabo,  from  this  circumstance,  calls  the  dis- 
trict round  it  Evdatfiov,  or  the  Hcupjpy,  The  riches  and  luxury  of 
the  people  inflaming  their  arrogance,  the  town  was  razed  by  a 
decree  of  the  oracle,  which  had  been  consulted  by  the  Amphictyons, 
and  it  has  long  been  a  doubt  what  was  its  exact  situation.  The  latest 
and  best  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  Cirrha  was  the  port,  and  Crissa  the 
town  adjoining  it,  which  reconciles  those  who  have  confounded  them 
together,  and  Uiose  who  have  made  them  distinct. — See  ClaMs  Travele, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  175 — 177. 
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AimSZBOPBB  II. 

For  'twas  Nicomachus,  whose  well-timed  skill, 

With  reins  all  loose,  their  ftiry  drove. 
Him,  once  their  host,*  the  seers  that  fill 
The  pure  libations  to  Satumian  Jove, 

Th'  Eleian  seers,  whose  voice  proclaims 
The  season  of  the  sacred  games, 
On  the  soft  lap  of  golden  conquest  ^aoed, 
With  soothing  accents  sweet  on  Fba's  plains*  embraced ; — 

BFODE  XL. 

Pisa,  their  native  land,  the  grove 
And  spacious  temple  of  Olympian  Jov<&--^ 
With  whose  brave  spoFts,  pride  of  their  prinoely  sire,. 
The  sons  of  gseot  CBnesidamdt 
Mingled  the  glories  of  their  name  : 
For  not  unsounded  in  the  song  divine, 
Unknown  to  the  triumphal  choir, 

Shines  Thrasybule's  illustrious  line.. 

STBOPHE  III. 

No  wild  impervious  course  hath  he  to  run. 

Mounts  no  acclivity  of  praise, 
With  whom  the  maids  of  Helicon  J 

To  Yirtue's  mansion  bear  their  lasting  lays. 

*  Jffim,  once  their  hast.  It  is  Xenocrates,  not  Nieomaehus,  who  is 
hero  intended  as  havmg  been  declared  vietor  at  the  Olympian  games,  by 
the  Eleian  prendents,  who  had  once  sharod  his  hos{»tality.  The  Eleisns 
were  not  invariably  the  presidents  of  the  games,  but  on  some  oooaaions 
the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  till  these  were  uttertjr  destroyed  by  the  Eleians, 
who  Tsfiiaed  to  record  the  Olympiads  in  which  they  had  predided.  On 
one  oocanon  the  Arcadians  superintended.  These  officers,  called  Hella- 
nodics,  varied  in  number  at  diflforent  times,  from  one  to  twelve.— iPott, 
Or.  Ant.  vol.  i.  pp.  604,  606. 

f  The  S0718  of  great  (Eneddame  alluded  to,  are  Dieron,  tibe  subject  of 
the  second  and  third  Olymman  odes,  and  Xenoorates,  the  subject  of  the 
present  ode,  and  the  sixth  Pythian,  and  the  &ther  of  Thrasybulua.  The 
Scholiast,-  however,  names  them  Theron  and  Dinomenes,  which  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  lines  inmiediately  succeeding. 

t  Hdicon  was  a  mountain,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  who  had  there  a 
temple.  It  is  situated  in  Bceotia,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  near  the 
sea-coast,  and  from  it  flowed  the  fountain  of  Mippocrene  (also  sacred  to 
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O  !  could  I  hurl  as  far,  as  long, 

The  disk,  the  javelin  of  my  song, 
As  thy  sweet  sire  in  goodness  all  outshone  ! — 
All  hearts  his  modest  worth,  his  gracious  converse  won. 

A17TI8TROPHS  III. 

The  Panhellenian  rule*  his  sports  obe/d  > 

His  stall  with  generous  steeds  he  stored  ; 
Xiow  to  each  listening  god  he  pray'd, 

At.  feast,  or  shnne,  or  altar  :  at  his  board 
Ceased  not  the  fresh  convivial  gale 
To  fill  the  banquet's  swelling  sail ; 
His  bounty's  voyage,  as  thfi  summer's  smile 
Or  wintry  gloom  prevail'd,  waa  Fhaaia  or  the  Nil&t 

E90DB  HI. 

Ne'er  may  the  son  J  (for  envy's  cloud 
Ofb  with  base  hopes  the  purest  heart  will  shroud) 
Attempt  his  sire's  great  virtues  to  conceal, 
Nor  bid  these  lays  in  ailenee  sleep  ; 
They  are  not  sculptiu:«d  blocks  that  keep 
The  same  dull  base — ^through  all  the  world  they  flee  : 
To  my  kind  host,  with  all  thy  zesl, 
ThUf,  Nicasippu8|  bear  for  me. 

these  goddesses),  so  called  because  it  spmn?  from  the  grotmd  when 
struck  by  the  feet  of  Pegaaua. — Ovid,  Met,  lib.  v.  266,  et  aeqq. ;  Strabo, 
lib.  ix.  pp.  409>  410.  Pausanias  (Bcieotiea)  says,  that  Mount  Helicon 
was  particularly  famous  for  the  fruitfiilaesa  of  its  soil,  and  the  abundance 
of  trees  growing  upon  it.  He  also  adds  that  poisonous  reptiles  became 
less  noxious  by  living  and  feeding  tiiere.  For  a  description  of  the  view 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  see  CUaMs  Fr.  voL  lii.  p.  115. 

*  2%6  PanheUemom  rule.  It  was  held  imperatiye  upon  all  the  rich  in 
every  Grecian  commonwealth  to  breed  and  keep  horses  for  the  service  of 
the  state. — Benedict. 

f  PhoM  or  the  Nile.  The  river  Phaas,  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea, 
at  its  eastern  extremity,  was  nearly  the  most  northern  point  of  naviga* 
tiott  to  the  Grecian  mariners,  and  to  be  ventured  upon  only  in  summer. 
The  NUe,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  most  agreeable  c^  any  for  a  winter 
voyage. 

t  Ne'er  maf  ike  aon.  The  poet  here  charges  Thrasybulus,  either  not  to 
soflbr  any  of  his  fether^s  greatness  to  induce  him  to  conceal  his  virtues, 
or  rather  not  to  be  deterred  from  publishing  them  by  a  fear  of  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  the  world.    The  passage  wiU  bear  eitLer  oonstruetion. 
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ODE  in. 

TO  XELISSnS  OF  THEBES, 

Victor  in  the  Hora^^ace. 

8TB0PHE. 

TnE  man,  by  fortune  raised,  that  holds 

Unflu^'d  with  pride  his  blameless  course, 

Though  glory's  wreath  his  front  enfolds, 

Or  wealth  with  power  hath  bless'd  his  stores, 

His  country's  praise  to  deathless  £mie  shall  give. 
Yet  but  from  thee  th'  exalted  virtues  flow, 
All-bounteous  Jove !  and  they  that  know. 

And  fear  thy  laws,  rejoice  and  live  ; 

While  he  that  walks  sin's  wandering  way, 
Ends  not  in  bliss  the  changeful  day. 

AimSTBOPHE. 

Beward  awaits  the  virtuous  deed; 

The  brave  command  the  grateful  lyre  ; 
For  them  th'  applauding  Graces  lead. 

And  swell  the  loud  triumphal  choir. 
Fortune  on  proud  Melissus  hath  bestowed 

The  twofold  boon,  that  glads  his  manly  breast  ] — 

First  in  the  cirque  his  waving  crest 
With  Isthmian  wreaths  exulting  glow'd  ; 

Now  through  the  Lion's  vale*  the  name 

Of  Thebes  his  herald's  shouts  proclaim — 

*  The  LUm*s  vole.  The  Nemean  games  were  originally  institiited  by 
Adrastiis  and  his  followers,  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Archemorns, 
who  was  killed  by  a  serpent  while  his  nurse  was  gone  to  show  them  » 
spring  of  water,  having  left  hun  lying  on  a  b^  of  parslq^ ;  from 
which  circumstance  the  parsley  became  the  crown  at  uiese  games.-^ 
ApoUod,  iii.  4.  They  were  afterwards  revived  by  Hercules  upon 
occasion  of  his  killing  the  Nemean  lion,  to  which  more  celebrstod 
person  and  more  remarkable  event  their  foundation  was  gwenUy 
referred. 
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EPODE. 

Him  master  of  the  equestrian  race 
Proclaim;  his  deeds  no  kindred  name  disgrace  : 
His  grandsire*s  fame,  'mong  charioteers  of  old, 
Cleonymus,  all  tongues  have  told ; 

Told  how  from  Labdacus,  with  affluence  crown'd,* 
His  mother's  sires  in  happier  days 
The  car  quadriga!  proudly  drove. 
But  Time,  as  rolling  seasons  onward  move, 
His  altering  hand  on  all  things  lays  : 

The  sons  of  gods  alone  nor  chance  nor  change  can  wound. 


ODE  IV. 

TO  THE  SAHE  ICELISSUS. 


STROPHE  T. 

Thanks  to  the  gracious  gods,  around 

Behold  the  spacious  paths  display'd 
Which  thou,  with  Isthmian  chaplets  crown'd, 

Melissus,  by  thy  deeds  hast  made  ; 
Where  now  thy  virtues  rare  the  song  shall  trace — 

Virtues  by  heaven  bestow'd,  which  nobly  thus 

Have  steer'd  the  brave  Cleonymust 
Through  life's  rough  tide  with  all  his  race  : 

But  fortime's  gale  with  changeful  force 

Drives  every  mortal,  every  course. 

*  From  Lcibdaew,  with  affluence  crown*d.  Benedict  renders  the  passage 
thus : — The  matemal  ancestors  of  Melissus,  who  were  sprung  from  LaV 
dacQs,  became  rich  by  the  nmnber  of  their  victories  in  the  games.  The 
rendering  of  Heyne  seems  better : — ^that,  inheriting  wealth  from  th& 
rich  LabdacideB,  they  were  enabled  to  meet  the  expense  of  such  con- 
tests. But  from  this  affluence  it  appears  by  the  following  lines  they 
had  lately  faUen. 

t  (HicmjftMUt  it  appears  from  the  last  stanza  of  the  preceding  ode, 
wai  tiie  ancestor  of  Melissus  on  the  father's  side. 
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They,  'mong  the  TheiMOi  dasefis  adored, 

In  hoBoiir'B  seat  oneirvied  sot : 
ContigaouB  worthieB  thronged  t^ir  board  ; 

No  bskbbling  pride  debased  their  state. 
Whate*er  the  flattering  amud  of  the  past 

Breathes  for  the  dead,  whatever  the  voice  Kf£  prake 

To  living  worth  profiiaely  pa^ 
*TwBB  theixB  in  oopkniB  dnoights  to  taste. 

And  touch  with  virtnea  all  their  cmn^ 
.    1%' HflKcoleaii  eolunms  of  rmkown  >— 

EFODKL 

Bounds  which  no  mortal  powers  can  pass. 

They  train'd  the  raging  courser  to  the  race  ; 

On  them  the  brazen  Maxs  propitious  smiled ; 

Fatal  regard  !  the  tempest  wild 
Of  roughest  war,  in  one  disastxmui  Jiour^ 

From  their  loved  hearth  and  prosperou  shome 

Four  kindred  warriors  swept  away. 

Now,  when  the  wintry  month  and  darken'd.  day 
No  longer  lowers,  again  they  bloom, 
like  the  fresh  yemal  -^e,  with  nature's  rosiest  flower. 

BTBOPHE  II. 

Such  is  heaVn's  will ;  and  he  that  shakes 

Earth's  bellowing  shore,  th'  Oachestian  god,^ 
What  time  by  Corinth's  walls  he  makes 

Her  sea-bridge  loud  his  wild  abode, 
Hath  given  Melissus'  race  this  blazoning  strain  : 

He  from  the  couch  of  ages,  where  she  lay 

In  dark  oblivion  hush'd  away, 
Hath  roused  their  ancient  fame  again. 

That  now,  like  Lucili^,  displays 

Brightest  of  stas^  her  rising  rays  : 

*  Th*  Onekestian  god.  Bespecting  Onchestus  in  Boeotian  fnn.'wti«f» 
^Ifreptime  dorived  this  title,  wikich  wn  sujKpond  to  be  a  ftmmri^ 
witk  him,  see  Isth,  ode  i.  ep.  ii.  noM* 
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ANnSTROPHE  II. 

Blie  on  the  throng'd  Athenian  strand — 

She  where  for  Sicyon's  ^ttenng  games 
lS^a  chariot-cirque  Adrastus  planned, 

First  at  the  goal  proclami*d  thear  nameB, 
Hidding  rude  bards  their  wreaths  of  aong  |««pare. 
^or  at  the  grand  Assemblage/  -svheoe  t^  prMe 

Of  all  th*  Hellenian  champions  vied, 
IFear'd  they  to  whirl  the  ciroling  car : 

Their  boast  the  sumptuous  steed  to  lay  ; 

The  brave  unproved  in  sileuoe  die. 

EPODE  II. 

Warriors  themselves,  tiQ  fortune's  hand 
Th'  ennobling  victory  gives,  no  £sune  command  j 
For  e'en  the  conqueror's  wreath  is  fortune's  gift. 
Ofb  hath  the  feebler  rival's  shift 

FQch'd  from  the  best  his  imdisputed  crown. 
Who  knows  not  Ajax,'  ii\jured  name  1 1 
How  in  his  wrath,  at  wane  of  night, 
With  his  own  trusty  sword  and  sland^'d  might, 
That  frantic  breast  he  pierced  :  oh !  shame 

To  all  the  sons  of  Greece  that  sack'd  the  Phrygian  town  I 

STHOiPHS}  m. 

Him  yet  with  noblest  eulogy 

'Mongst  all  mankiiid  hath  Homer  sung, 
lifting  his  virtues  to  the  sky--*- 

Him  to  remotest  ages  rxmg 
In  loud  enduring  rhapsodies  of  praue. 

'Tis  inspiration's  word,  the  gifted  stmin 

That  lasts  for  ever  :  o'er  the  main. 
Through  earth's  dkih  realms  and  wildest  wa^ 

The  star  of  Invve  aichievement  gleams 

His  unextingQifihable  beams. 

*  At^  ffrcuid  AdamUagt.  Melianis md Tub  uioestorB'hMl  teen  used 
to  firaqnent  the  sdittxnn  games  «f  Gieeoe,  the  Olyxnpian  tatd  Pythian, 
though  they  had  not  jniseeededin  gaming  «iiy  prizM  in  ihowi-^nffsSfne. 
This  ill  cnoeem  saeiBi  i»  affiard  the  gnound  ior  tin  wellitsmed  iBxpres* 
.  aiot»  in  the  Aext  etHnaa. 

t  Who  kwrna  fwt  Ajaaf.vhjantdvmiieil    QmMm,wd»^m.Bb».:u, 
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AimSTROPHE   HI. 

Oh  !  for  a  willing  Muse,  to  light 

like  him  the  Uving  lamp  of  song, 
And  blazon  the  Pancratian  fight 

Won  by  Melissus  fix)m  the  strong  ! 
Branch  of  Telesias,  like  the  roaring  king 

Of  the  rongh  woods  in  heart  and  strength  is  Lc, 

Tet  guileM  as  the  fox  might  be 
That  stays  the  impetuous  eagle  s  wing, 

Couch'd  on  the  ground  supine  below  :* 

All  sleights  are  just  that  foil  the  foe. 

EFODS  ni. 

For  he  no  vast  Oarion  port 
Displays,  of  outward  statiu'e  mean  and  short ; — 
In  the  fierce  conflict  stanch  and  terrible. 
Such  once  Alcmena's  son,  they  tell, 
Of  moderate  mould  though  form'd,  but  prowess-proo^ 
Sallying  from  Thebes  to  Libya's  shore, 
Where  in  huge  hold  Antaeus  t  lay, 
Provoked  the  giant-wrestler  to  the  fray; 
That  so  that  ruffian  host  no  more 
With  skulls  of  murder'd  guests  pale  Neptune's  fene  might 
roof 

STROPHE  rv. 

To  heaven's  eternal  realms  he  pass'd ; 

His  search  explored  earth's  spaqious  plain, 
The  strands  and  promontories  vast 

That  bound  the  basin  of  the  main : 

*  QuUeful  an  ihefox^  couched  on  the  grownd  Bttpine.  TiuB  passage  is 
thus  explained  by  Heype  : — The  fox,  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  the 
eagle,  frequently  lays  itself  upon  its  back,  pretending  to  be  dead,  and 
when  the  eagle  stoops  to  seize  it  as  her  prey,  catches  her  with  its  daws. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  good  emblem  of  the  mode  in  which  the  weaker 
might  by  skill  and  cnnning  obtain  a  victozy  in  the  PiaDcratian  figbt^  the 
greater  part  of  the  straggle  in  which  was  carried  on  upon  the  groimd. 

t  AntcBUs  the  giant,  son  of  Neptune  and  Terra^  a  monster  of  inhu- 
manity, had  boasted  that  he  would  erect  a  temple  to  his  fiither  Neptoiie 
Mrith  the  skulls  of  his  conquered  antagomsts. 
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For  the  safe  bark  lie  clear'd  th'  infested  floods  ; 

Now  in  his  golden  dome  with  highest  Jove 

He  quaffs  uniuingled  joys  above, 
Beloved  and  honoured  by  the  gods, 

And  wins,  to  Juno's  self-allied, 

The  beauteous  Hebe  for  his  bride. 

ANTISTBOPHE  lY. 

For  him,  o'er  famed  Electra's  gate,* 

We  Thebans  still  the  feast  prepare. 
And  with  fresh  flow  rets  consecrate 

The  new-built  altars  blazing  there  ; — 
Blazing  with  offerings  to  the  spirits  brave 

Of  his  eight  sons  from  blooming  Megara  bom ; 

To  them,  from  eve  to  radiant  mom, 
Through  the  long  night  continuous  wave 

The  reddening  flames,  and  toss  on  high 

Their  fuming  fragrance  to  the  sky. 

EPODE  IV. 

The  morrow's  cheering  dawn  proclaims 
The  feats  of  manly  strength  and  annual  games  : 
Melissus  foremost  there  fresh  myrtles  bound 
In  glittering  braids  his  temples  round. 

And  gain'd  victorious  twice  the  fearftd  fr-ay  : 
A  third  his  youthful  arm  had  won, 
What  time  the  skilful  charioteer 
iSchool'd  his  rude  hand  the  wavering  team  to  steer — 
Share,  Orseus,  then  thy  lord's  renown. 

While  thus  on  both  we  pour  the  graces  of  the  lay. 

*  Electra*8  gate.  The  names  of  six  out  of  the  seven  gates  of  Thebes 
may  be  seen  in  JEschylus. — Sept,  con.  Theb.  See  also  Dodw.  Tr,  vol.  i. 
p.  264.  The  gate  here  mentioned  was  so  named  from  Electra,  the 
sister  of  Cadmus.  Near  it  once  dwelt  Amphitryon,  and  afterwards 
Hercules ;  and  there  was  the  tomb  of  his  eight  sons  by  Megara,  the 
'  daughter  of  Creon.  Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  of 
their  death,  which  are  collected  by  the  Scholiast.  But  the  story  most 
received  was,  that  they  died  by  their  father's  hand  in  a  fit  of  madness. 
The  funeral  ceremonies,  it  appears,  were  performed  during  the  night, 
and  the  games  were  celebrated  on  the  following  day. 
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ODE  V. 

TO   PHYLACIDES  OF  JBGINA, 

Victor  in  the  Fcmcratium, 

STBOPHE  I. 

O  MOTHER  of  the  san  tliat  gilds  the  day, 

Bright  Theia,*  for  thy  sake  fond  mortals  hold 
Before  all  names  of  wealth  the  potent  gold. 
For  lo,  when  in  the  swift  and  circling  fray 
The  chariot-hamess'd  steeds,  the  galleys  brave, 

Moved  by  thy  quickening  power,  engage, 
What  wonder  waits  on  land  and  wave 
The  proud  achievements  of  their  rage. 

AIJTISTROPHE  I. 

Touch'd  by  thy  spirit,  in  the  athletic  war 

Glory  the  champion  earns,  whose  manual  force, 
Or  footstep  foremost  in  the  panting  course. 
Have  won  thick  chaplets  for  his  flowing  hair. 
But  'tis  heaven's  doom  that  gives  success  below. 

Two  things  alone,  with  wealth  combined, 
Feed  life's  sweet  flower,  and  thus  bestow 
Joy's  purest  blessings  on  mankind  ; — 

EPODE  I. 

These  are  fair  fortune  and  recording  fame. 

Aspire  not  to  be  Jove ;  all  things  are  thine, 
If  these  great  gifts  thy  destiny  may  claim  : 

To  mortal  hopes  thy  mortal  means  conflne. 

*  Bright  Theia,  for  thy  sake.  He  attributes  to  the  goddess  Theia 
(wluch  signifies  splendour)  the  cause  of  the  general  devotion  of  all  men 
to  gold.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  sun  (according  to  Hesiod),  whose 
peculiar  emblem  was  gold.  To  each  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  the 
Scholiast  observes,  was  attributed  some  particular  metal : — to  the  sun, 
gold ;  to  the  moon,  silver ;  to  Mars,  iron,  &c. 
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For  thee,  Phylacides,  in  Neptune's  field 

Two  chaplets  bloom  :  the  proud  Pancratian  dole 

For  thee,  with  Pytheas*  join'd,  the  Nemeans  yield. 
Apart  th*  -^Eacean  race,  my  thirsty  soul 

Tastes  not  the  lay  :  but  Lampon's  sons  to  sing, 

To  just  -^gina's  walls  my  willing  lyre  I  bring. 

STROPHE   II. 

Oh.  !  while  her  chiefs  still  trace  the  blameless  ways 
To  where  achievement  does  the  eternal  will, 
Grudge  not,  my  Muse,  with  flowing  song  to  fill 
The  beverage  of  the  brave,  her  cup  of  praise. 
For  when  by  virtuous  deeds  warriora  became 

Heroes  of  old,  the  sounding  lyre 
Told  to  all  times  their  envied  name, 
And  glory's  clarion  swell'd  the  choir  : 

ANTXSTROPHE   II. 

Thus  by  Jove's  bounteous  grace  they  shone  the  theme 
Of  eloquence  and  song,  and  worship  found 
And  saciifice  :  thus  yet  with  victims  crown'd 
To  CEneus't  sons  the  JEtolian  altars  gleam ; — 
Thebes  to  the  brave  equestrian  lolas,  { 

Argos  the  vow  to  Perseus  §  pours ; 
Sparta  fair  Leda's  warhke  race 
By  pure  Eurotas'  stream  adores, 

EPODE   II. 

But  famed  (Enon^  ||  the  stout-bearted  powers 

Of  -^Eacus  and  his  seed  :  with  flame  and  sword 

They  to  their  base  twice  razed  the  Trojan  towers, 
With  Hercules,  and  Helen's  injured  lord. 

*  Fw  thee  with  Pytheas,  This  victory  of  Pytheas,  who  is  here 
introduced  as  the  brother  of  Phylacides,  is  celebrated  in  the  fifth 
Nemean  ode. 

f  (Eneus  was  king  of  Calydon  in  ^tolia.  The  most  &mou8  of  his 
sons  were  Meleager,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
who  killed  the  Calydouian  boar ;  and  Tydens,  the  father  of  Diomed, 
who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  against  Thebes.  He  was  also  the 
fether  of  Dejaneira. 

X  la^as.     See  Pyth.  ode  ix.  stro.  iv. 

§  Perseus,     See  Pyth.  ode  x.  ep.  ii.  &c. 

II  (Enon^,  Bespecting  ^gina  and  the  .ZBacide,  see  the  eight  first 
2  e2 
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Bear  now,  my  Muse,  thy  chariot  from  the  ground 
Aloft,  and  tell  me  what  unrivall'd  hand 

Cycnus  and  Hector  slew,  and  Memnon,  crown'd 
With  brazen  arms,  before  his  ^thiop  band  : 

Say  who  the  valiant  Telephus  defied,* 

With  his  own  spear  transfix'dt  by  red  Caicos*  tide. 

STROPHE  III. 

Who  but  -^gina's  sons,  their  country's  boast  ? 
Transcendant  isle  !  Long  since  the  song  divine 
The  tower  whereon  thy  lofty  virtues  shine 
Ascended  :  much  of  thy  illustrious  host 

My  tongue's  unerring  shaft  hath  still  to  sound — 

Witness  triumphal  Salamis 
By  Ajax'  towers  encompass'd  round ; 
Midst  war's  mad  waves  and  angry  skies, 

ANTISTROPHE  III, 

By  naval  strength  sustain'd,  by  myriads  press'd. 
She  braved  the  deathfiil  hailstorm  of  the  fray  : 
But  steep'd  in  silence  be  the  vaimting  lay — 
Jove,  lord  of  all  things,  as  it  seems  him  best. 
Dispenses  good  and  ill  ;  yet  in  sweet  song 

Honours  like  these  delight  to  live, 
And  conquest's  ecstasies  prolong 
In  strains  the  wise  alone  can  give. 


Nemean  odes,  all  of  which  are  addressed  to  ^ginetans.  Telamon,  the 
son  of  ^acus,  accompanied  Hercules  as  his  armour-bearer,  when  he 
took  and  destroyed  Troy. — Nem,  ode  iii.  antis.  ii. ;  Nem.  ode  iv.  stro.  iv. 
And  Ajax  and  Teucer,  tiie  sons  of  Telamon — ^Achilles  and  Neoptolemus, 
the  grandson  and  great-grandson  of  .^acus,  accompanied  Menelaus  in 
the  expedition  which  revenged  the  rape  of  Helen. 

*  OycntM,   ffectOTy   and  Sfenmonf  were  all  slain,  and  TeUpkut  wm 
wounded,  by  Achilles.    The  battle  of  Telephus  and  Achilles  was  repre- 
sented on  the  posticum  of  the  famous  temple  of  Minerva  Alea,  at  i 
Tegea>  which  Pausanias  says  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  orna- 
mented temples  in  Greece. — Dodw.  vol.  ii.  p.  419. 

f  With  his  own  tpear  iran^i£d.  Other  accounts  respecting  Telephus 
vary  from  the  one  here  given,  and  say  that  he  was  cured  by  the  rust 
scraped  from  the  point  of  the  spear  of  Achilles.  Pindar,  however,  has 
perhaps  chosen  the  view  of  the  story  better  suited  to  his  purpose, 
and  requiring  less  periphrasis  of  expression. 
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EPODE  III. 

BCenceforth  let  youths  irom  Cleonicus'  race 

Their  labour's  lesson  learn  ;  for  not  in  night 
Slxunber  their  proud  achievements,  nor  with  base 

Regret  grudged  they  the  cost  of  glory's  fight. 
H^ow  shall  not  Pytheas,  whose  experienced  hand 

First  taught  the  rude  Phylacides  to  know 
Xhe  champion's  art  and  onset,  stroke  and  stand, 

Share  our  free  praise  1     Twine  round  his  manly  brow 
The  wool-wrought  band  and  chaplet :  *  speed  away 
To  crown  the  matchless  pair  thy  new,  thy  winged  lay ! 


ODE  VI. 

TO  PHYLACIDES, 

Victor  amongst  Boys, 

STROPHE   I. 


As  with  replenish'd  bowl  the  banquet  glows, 

Again  for  Lampon's  brave  athletic  linet 

We  mix  the  Muses'  cup  divine  : 
The  first  to  Jove  was  pour'd,J  when  round  their  brows 

*  Twme  rowid  Ms  manly  hrow  the  woolrwrouglU  hamd  and  t^iaplet.  The 
Scholiast  speaks  of  the  fillet  as  worn  on  the  breast.  If  it  was  so  worn, 
it  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  modem  badges  of  distinction. 

t  Again  for  JLampon*8  brave  oMetic  line.  The  Scholiast  appears  to  be 
right  in  supposing  that  this  ode  was  written  before  the  preceding  one, 
and  that  the  expression  "  a>gai/n.  we  mix"  refers  not  to  the  last  ode,  but 
to  the  fifth  Nemean,  inscribed  to  Pytheas,  another  son  of  Lampon.  For 
he  expressly  says,  vr.  8  and  4,  &c.,  that  tiie  first  crown  was  obtained  at 
'Nemea,  and  that  this  is  the  second.  He  also  says  in  this  ode,  stro.  iii. 
TV.  10,  11  ;  antis.  iii.  vv.  1,  2,  8,  that  Phylacides,  Pytiieas,  and  Euthy- 
menes,  had  each  obtained  one  crown  only  in  the  Isthmian  games.  And 
in  the  last  ode,  ep.  i.  w.  5,  6,  he  s^s  that  Phylacides  had  gained  two. 

X  The  first  to  J  we  VHupoftr'd.    Pursuing  the  same  metaphor  of  com- 
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His  Nemean  braid  illustrious  hung  ;  \ 

This  to  the  despot  of  the  seas. 

And  fifty  damsels  &ir  from  Kerens  sprung. 
For  wreaths  by  youngest  bom  Phyladdes 
From  Isthmian  rivals  torn  :  on  Pisa*s  plain 
Oh  !  that  Were  theirs  a  third  to  gain, 
Mine  in  the  Olympian  Saviour's  name  to  shed 
The  full  mellifluous  hymn  on  blest  ^gina's  head. 


AimSTBOPHB  I. 

For  he  that  with  bold  heart  and  bounteous  hand 
Makes  virtue's  heavenly  work  his  life's  pursuit. 
Whose  genius  bids  the  golden  finit 

Of  loveliest  glory  bloom  at  his  command — 
His  anchor  he,  by  heav'n  advanced, 
On  fortime's  farthest  shore  hath  cast. 

With  such  great  gifts,  such  energies  enhanced, 
For  reverend  age  and  death's  repose  at  last 
The  sapient  son  of  Cleonicus*  prajrs  : 
With  him  my  fervent  vows  I  raise 

To  the  high  throne,  where  with  her  sisters  twain 

Eventful  Clothot  sits,  my  friend's  wise  wish  to  gain. 


EPODE  I. 

For  you,  ye  sons  of  godlike  -^lacus, 

Lords  of  the  golden  chariot,  my  fond  Muse 
To  yon  loved  isle  returning,  thus 

Your  names  with  wonted  eulogy  bedews. 


paring  his  odes  to  cups  of  wine,  be  dedicates  them  aooordingly.  For  the 
first  cup,  says  the  Scholiast,  was  drunk  to  Jupiter  Olympus ;  the  second 
to  the  heroes  (or  demigods) ;  the  third  to  Jupiter  Soter,  or  the  Sayionr 
— ^because,  says  the  Sdioliast,  beyond  the  third  cup  they  could  not  fft 
safely. 

*  Lampon,  the  son  of  Geonicus,  was  the  father  of  the  present  victor. 

t  Of  the  three  sister  Fates  each  had  her  separate  office.  ClotAo,  the 
youngest,  fixed  the  moment  of  every  man's  birth  ;  Lachesis,  the  events 
and  actions  of  his  life;  andAtropoe,  the  eldest,  cut  the  thread, and 
determined  the  period  of  his  existence. 
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Your  proud  achievements,  blazed  around 
IFrom  land  to  land,  a  thousand  tracks  have  trod — 

Through  Hyperborean  wilds,  beyond 
The  farthest  fount  of  Nilus'  flood. 

Is  there  a  barbarous  realm  so  rude  of  tongue 
Where  Peleus'  fame  and  fortunes  none  hath  sung, 
Th'  heroic  spouse  that  won  the  daughter  of  a  god  1  * 

STKOPHE  n. 

Is  there  where  Ajax'  deeds  are  yet  unknown, 
Or  Telamon's  1  whom  erst  his  prompt  ally, 
War's  brazen-beaming  field  to  try, 
Roused  at  the  fraud  of  false  Laomedon, 
Against  Troy's  wall  Alcides  led,t 
A  hero's  toil,  and  o'er  the  main 

On  the  wind's  wing  his  hosts  Tirynthian  J  sped. 
With  him  combined  Pergamia's  fruitful  plain, 

With  him  that  herdsman  dire  of  moimtain  mould, 
Alcyoneus,  in  Phlegrae's  hold 
He  spoil'd  ;  he  vanquish'd  the  Meropian  foe  ;§ 
Nor  twang'd  his. hand  in  vain  the  deadly-bounding  bow. 

ANTISTBOPHE    II. 

'Twas  at  the  crowded  feast  Alcmena's  seed. 

To  join  the  embarking  host  by  herald  named. 
The  son  of  .^^Bacus  proclaim'd. 

Him,  fierce  and  frowning  in  his  warrior's  weed 
Of  lion's  pelt,  sage  Telamon 
Bade  pour  the  sparkling  nectarous  wine, 

Libation  pure  to  bless  th'  exploit  begun, 
And  to  his  grasp  the  cup,  with  golden  shine 
And  rough  embossment  rich,  auspicious  press'd  : 
Forthwith,  with  hands  to  heaven  address'd. 

Aloud  the  hero  pray'd  :  "  Paternal  Jove, 

"  If  e'er  these  lips  had  power  thy  sovereign  will  to  move, 

*  See  Nem.  ode  iii.  antis.  il 

t  See  Nem.  ode  iii.  antiat.  ii.  and  Nem.  ode  iv.  stro.  iv. 

X  Tiryns,  in  Argolis,  was  the  usual  residence  of  Hercules.  Hence  he 
was  called  the  Tirynthian  hero. —  Virg.  j£n.  vii.  v.  662.  Alcmena  is 
for  the  same  reason  called  Tirynthia. — Ov.  Met.  lib.  vi.  112. 

§  The  Meropian  foe.     See  Nem.  ode  iv.  stro.  iv. 
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SFODE  n. 

"  Grant  to  my  holiest  wish,  my  warmest  prayer, 

"  My  Mend^s  fond  hope,  from  Eriboea's  womb 
**  In  time's  due  course  a  valiant  heir 

"  To  spring,  and  perfect  his  appointed  doom  ! 
"  Stubborn  and  sturdy  be  his  frame, 
"  Like  this  tough  hide  that  round  my  shoulder  trails, 

**  Stripped  from  the  monster's  trunk,  the  same 
'^  This  hand  first  foQ'd  in  Nemea's  vales  : 

"  Brave  be  his  heart." — This  said,  propitious  Jove 
Despatch*d  his  own  great  eagle  from  above  : 
With  joy  the  plumed  king  surprised  Alddes  hails. 

STROPHE  ni. 

Then  loud  again,  as  with  a  prophet's  tongue, 

"  O  Telamon,  the  child  thou  ask'st  is  thine," 

He  cried  ;  "  behold  yon  bird  divine— 
''  Authentic  signal !  fierce  and  strong 

**  Like  him  thy  warlike  son  shall  be, 
And  Ajax  his  emphatic  name."  * 

Thus  spake  and  sat  Alcides.     But  for  me 
'Twere  long  their  countless  virtues  to  proclaim — 

For  I,  loved  Muse,  but  came  my  choral  lay 

To  crown'd  Phylacides  to  pay. 
And  Pytheas  and  EuthymeneSjt  that  so 
In  Argive  mood  concise}  my  bounded  praise  might  flow. 

*  And  Ajax  hts  emphatic  name.  From  Aietoe,  an  Eagle.  It  appears 
that  Telamon,  being  childless,  and  desirous  of  children  by  his  wife 
Eriboea,  took  advantage  of  Hercules  being  his  guest  on  this  occasion, 
and  seizing  the  moment  when  he  was  dr^sed  in  his  lion's  skin,  desired 
him  to  offer  up  to  his  fiither  the  above  prayer. 

t  £uthym£ne8,  who  is  also  mentioned  with  praise  in  Nem,  ode  v.  stro. 
iii.,  was  tlie  maternal  uncle  of  Phylacides  and  Pytheas. 

t  In  Argive  mood  concise.  The  Argives  were  not  less  pithy  and  con- 
cise in  their  expressions  than  the  Spartans,  according  to  the  Scholiast, 
who  quotes  a  lost  play  of  Sophocles,  Ulynes  fwribwnd/m,  to  that  efifect^ — 

VLvQoQ  ydp  ApyoXitrri  frvvrmvuv  Ppaxvs* 
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AimSTBOPHE  UI. 

For  tliree  Fancratian  chaplets,  esuch  his  prize, 

From  Isthmian  sands  the  kindred  champions  bore  ; 

No  less  from  Nemea's  grove  they  tore. 
Then  what  loud  hymns  and  copious  minstrelsies 

Burst  from  the  lyre  1  whose  beauteous  dews 
On  all  their  tribe  Psalychian  fell, 

Gemm'd  with  the  brightest  sprinklings  of  the  Muse. 
They  *mongst  -^Egina's  heav*n-loved  mansions  dwell ; 

Where  raised  by  them  thy  house,  Themistius,*  shines  ; 

Where  Lampon  to  his  sons  enjoins 
Hesiod's  sage  rule,  in  his  own  practice  told, 
"  Still  to  the  task  in  hand  with  earnest  heart  to  hold." 

EFODE  III. 

There  round  his  country's  brows  his  crown  he  flings  ; 

His  bounteous  hand  the  stranger's  blessing  shares  ; 
Still  to  the  golden  mean  he  clings  ; 

The  palm  of  modest  worth  contented  bears. 
His  tongue  still  keeps  his  bosom's  pledge  ; 
And  as  the  Naxian  hone  f  subdues  and  moulds 

Hardest  of  rocks,  the  falchion's  edge, 
Such  place  'mongst  athlete  chiefs  he  holds. 

For  them  from  Dircl's  fount,  J  the  living  spring 
Which  golden-vested  Memory's  daughters  bring, 
ril  pour,  where  Cadmus'  wall  its  towering  port  unfolds. 

*  Themistvus,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Phylacides. 

t  The  Naxian  hone.  This,  according  to  Pliny,  "was  a  species  of  whet- 
stone found  in  Cyprus,  and  used  for  polishing  marble  ornaments,  and 
cutting  precious  stones. 

X  Dirci*8  fount.  Pindar  being  a  Theban,  and  the  fountain  of  Birc^ 
being  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  he  allegorically  represents  its 
waters  as  the  stream  of  his  song,  which  the  Muses,  the  daughters  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  make  to  flow  perennially. 
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ODE  VIL 

TO  STBEPSIADES  OF  THEBES^ 

Victor  in  the  Pcmcratitim. 

STBOPHE  L 

For  whicli  of  all  thy  sons  renown'd  of  yore, 

Fortunate  Thebes,  most  swell'd  thy  patriot  pride  ? 
Was  it  when  full-hair'd  Bacchus  graced  thy  shore, 
That  sits  enthroned  by  cymbaU'd  Ceres'  side  ?* 
Or  when  the  lord  of  heaven's  domain 
Deign'd  from  his  genial  cloud  to  rain 
Within  thy  wondering  walls  below 
The  midnight  shower  of  golden  snow, 

ANTISTBOPHE   I. 

What  time  in  proud  Amphitryon's  porch  he  stood. 

And  bade  the  teeming  dame  Alcides  bear  ? 
Was't  when  the  future  fete  Tiresias  show'd  ? 
Or  lolast  taught  the  furious  steed  to  fear? 

Or  when  earth's  brood  J  in  arms  sprung  out  1 
Or  when  Adrastus  from  the  shout 
Of  thy  loud  host  reooil'd  amain, 
His  friends  all  fled,  his  myriads  slain, 

EPODE  I. 

Back  to  his  Argive  steeds  and  sheltering  towers  ?  § 
Or  when  thy  colonies,  with  Dorian  shoot 
Ingrafted,  raised  on  Spartan  root 

Their  vigorous  branches ;  and  the  Pythian  powers 

*  That  sits  enthroned  by  cymbaU'd  Cerei  side.  On  the  sixth  day  of 
the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  Bacchus  was  always  joined  in  the  procession 
with  Ceres,  on  which  occasion  nothing  was  heard  but  singing,  and  the 
noise  of  cymbab  aud  brazen  kettles.  This  Bacchus,  whose  proper  name 
is  lacchus,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  son  of  Ceres,  for  which 
reason  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  joined  with  her  in  the  mysteries. 

f  Idlas  was  Hercules's  charioteer. 

t  Eaaih's  brood.     See  Pyth.  ode  ix.  stro.  iv. 

§  See  Nem.  ode  ix.  stro.  iv.  v. 
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Sent  -ZEgeus*  sons,  thy  warlike  race, 
^  AmyclsB's  plunder'd  walls  to  sway?* 

But,  since  departed  glory's  grace 
t  [Full  fast  from  mortal  memory  fades  away, 


STROPHE   II. 

Save  when  kind  genius  rears  the  blooming  flower, 

And  bathes  it  with  the  glistening  dews  of  song — 
Saste  thou  thy  sweet  triimiphal  hymn  to  pour 
For  brave  Strepsiades,  whose  brows  along 
Pancratian  wreaths  from  Isthmus  bear ; 
Tierce  his  stout  port,  yet  shapely  fair, — 
Fair,  yet  enhanced  with  virtue's  charms, 
More  lovely  than  the  frame  it  warms. 

ANnSTROPHE   II. 

Lo  while  his  name  and  fame  his  uncle  shares, 

Their  violet  locks  th'  applauding  Muses  wave — 
Fall'n  in  the  field  of  brazen-shielded  Mars,t 
For  honour  is  the  guerdon  of  the  brave. 
Assured  be  he,  whose  generous  pow'r. 
In  the  fierce  fight's  tempestuous  hour. 
Wards  from  his  country's  front  away 
The  fririous  hailstorm  of  the  fiuy, 

*  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  refers  to  the  assistance  given 
by  the  Thebans  to  the  Heraclidse  in  their  return  to  the  Peloponnesus,  or 
to  the  Spartans  in  their  war  with  Amyclse.  The  reasons  in  support  of 
either  opinion  will  be  found  in  the  Scholiast,  who  inclines  to  the  latter. 
The  ^gidse  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  tribes  at  Thebes. 

+  Heyne  justly  rejects  the  opinion  of  the  Scholiast,  that  Strepsiades 
here  mentioned,  the  son  of  Diodotus,  and  uncle  of  the  victor  who  bore 
the  same  name,  was  killed  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  began  four 
years  after  the  death  of  Pindar.  The  same  with  respect  to  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  at  which  the  Thebans  were  not  present^  being  on  that  and 
other  occasions  &vourable  to  the  Persians.  He  ascribes  his  death, 
therefore,  rather  to  the  wars  between  the  Boeotians  and  Athenians, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  bk.  v.  c.  75,  et  aeqq. 
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SFODE  II. 

Hurling  retorted  vengeance  on  the  foe. 

That  &me  his  life  shall  crown,  and  largely  grace 

Beyond  the  grave  his  honour'd  race. 
Son  of  IHodotus,  now  liest  thou  low, 

Bival  in  war's  destructive  game 
Of  Meleager,  and  the  dread 

AmphiareuSy  and  Hector's  fame ! 
In  youth's  fair  prime  thy  lofty  spirit  fled 

STROPHE  m. 

'Twas  in  the  fight's  first  rank,  where  round  thee  cast 
Their  desperate  stand  thy  bravest  comrades  made  : 
Much  hath  thy  fate  perplex'd  me  ! — but  'tis  past — 
Neptune  with  gracious  hand  the  storm  hath  laid,* 
And  all  is  calm  again.     I'll  fling 
Braids  round  the  victor's  brows  and  sing. 
Quench  not,  kind  heav'n,  the  minstrel's  fire ; 
Grudge  not  the  raptures  of  the  lyre  ! 

ANTISTBOPHE  III. 

'Tis  but  the  moment's  ecstasy,  which  I, 

Well  pleased,  in  peace  indulge,  till  age  and  death 
Shall  come,  as  come  they  must — ^for  all  shall  die, 
Though  fiites  unequal  close  our  days  beneatL 
Man  is  too  brief  long  aims  to  reach  : 
Presumptuous  hope,  that  fain  would  stretch 
To  heaven's  high  throne  her  daring  view. 
Is  but  the  winged  steed  that  threw 

*  Nepttme  with  gmcwm  hand  the  storm  hath  laid.  As  Neptune  stills 
the  raging  of  the  sea  after  a  storm,  so  he  had  calmed  the  affliction  of  the 
victor's  £unily  at  the  death  of  their  relation,  by  granting  a  victoiy  inthe 
Isthmian  games  over  which  he  -presAA&di,— Benedict, 
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EPODE   III. 

IBellerophon,  what  tiiue  his  frenzied  pride 

Aspired  to  tread  th'  eternal  domes  above,* 
And  sit  amongst  the  peers  of  Jove. 

Such  baneful  fruits  forbidden  joys  betide. 
O  Loxias,  whose  unclouded  brow 

Beams  with  the  golden  locks  of  day, 

Grant  us  thine  own  great  games  to  know, 

And  bind  our  temples  with  thy  Pythian  bay. 


ODE  VIII. 

TO  OLEANDER  OF  JElGtlUfA, 

Victor  in  the  Fa/nerativm. 

STROPHE  I. 


Lead  forth  the  tuneful  pomp,  the  moving  choir, 

Bid  them  their  rich  reward  prepare 

To  crown  Oleander's  youthful  war, 
At  the  proud  porch  of  Telesarch,  his  sire, 

*  This  passage  of  Pindar  is  imitated  by  Milton  {Par,   L,  bk.  vii. 
I.  16),  where  he  addresses  Urania  : — 

Betnm  me  to  my  native  element : 
Lest  from  this  flying  steed  unrein'd  (as  onoe 
Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  clime). 
Dismounted,  on  th'  Aleian  field  I  fall. 

Pegasus,  sprung  frx>m  the  blood  of  Medusa,  was,  according  to  the  account 
here  alluded  to,  given  to  Bellerophon  to  conquer  the  Ohimsera.  After 
his  victory,  he  aspired  to  fly  to  heaven,  when  Jupiter,  sending  an  insect 
to  torment  him,  occasioned  Pegasus  to  throw  his  rider.  Pegasus  pursued 
his  own  flight  to  heaven,  and  became  a  constellation. 
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Bounding  the  loud  triumphal  striin  : 

Such  meed  his  Isthmian  conquest  claims, 
Such  his  tried  strength  in  Nemea*s  games. 
For  him,  though  pierced  with  pain. 

With  public  grief  though  wrung,  will  I 
Yet  woo  the  golden  Muse  to  wake 
Her  cheering  minstrelsy.* 

From  huge  disasters  free,  no  more 
Its  wreath  the  champion*s  front  shall  lack  : 

Past  ill  'tis  folly  to  deplore ; 
O  grieve  not  at  the  abortive  wrong  ; 

The  toil  hath  ceased,  the  fight  is  won. 
Spread  far  and  wide  the  joyful  strain — 
For  lo  !  the  ponderous  stone 
Of  Tantalus,  that  o'er  us  threatening  hung, 
Some  god  hath  heaved  aside,  and  Greece  revives  again. 

STROPHE  IL 

Intolerable  weight !  till  dread  dismay 
Thus  by  celestial  aid  dispelled. 
My  soul's  o'erwhelming  care  had  queU'd  : 
But  to  the  business  of  the  present  day, 
Man's  best  employ  —for  time  unseen 
Hangs  o'er  us  with  his  shadowy  thong, 
Urging  life's  stealthy  steeds  along. 
Yet  well  brave  hearts,  I  ween, 

Wounds  deep  as  ours,  with  freedom  blest, 
May  bear,  and  for  success  to  come 
On  hope's  assurance  rest. 

Born  in  sev'n-portall'd  Thebes,+  'tis  mine 
Song's  sweetest  flowers  and  freshest  bloom 

For  famed  ^gina's  brows  to  twine. 
She  with  her  heroine  sister  bmve. 

Fairest  and  youngest  of  their  line, 

*  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Scholiast  that  some  relations  of  Oleander  had 
fiiUen  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  shortly  after  which  this  ode  appears  to 
have  been  composed. 

f  Pindar  elsewhere  acknowledges  the  relationship  subsisting  between 
Thebes  and  -^gina,  upon  the  ground  of  the  nymphs,  Thebe  and  iEgina, 
being  both  sprung  from  the  river  Asopus. 
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fVom  old  Asopus  sprang,  and  won 

Jove*8  amorous  grace  divine  ; 
He  gave,  where  Dirc^  pours  her  limpid  wave, 
The  chariot-echoing  walls  for  beauteous  Thebe's  throne  : 

STROPHE   III. 

Thee,  to  th'  CEnopian  isle*  imbower'd  he  led; 

Whence  .^Eacus  his  heavenly  birth 

Derived,  of  kings  revered  on  earth 

The  most  that  issued  from  the  Thunderer's  bed. 

The  powers  that  hell's  tribunal  fill. 

Defined  by  him,  their  dooms  profound :  + 
His  godlike  sons,  in  fight  renown'd, 
Their  sons,  more  godlike  still, 

Surpass'd  :  they  knew  the  spear  to  wield  ; 
The  gathering  groan,  the  rout  to  spread, 
And  sway  the  troubled  field. 

To  them  was  keen  discernment  given, 
And  temperance  chaste  by  wisdom  bred  ; 

Not  unpreferr'd,  unmark'd  by  heaven, 
What  time  for  Thetis  Neptune  strove, 
In  the  full  hall  of  state  divine, 
'Gainst  Jove,  inflamed  with  rival  fire. 
The  beauteous  nymph  to  win. 
Yet  not,  by  love  though  touch'd,  all  conquering  love, 
Though  gods  immortal  bom,  urged  they  that  rash  desire, 

STROPHE  rv. 

Awed  by  the  dread  response  which  Themis}  gave, 

Sage  wamer  to  the  assembled  sky, 

The  thrilling  threat  of  destiny  : 
"  Gods,  should  the  mistress  of  the  raging  wave 

•  Theej  to  tic  (Eiwpiom  isle.     "  Thee  "  refers  to  Mgrns.,  of  which 
CEnopia  was  one  of  the  ancient  names. — Ov.  Met.  1.  vii.  w.  472,  473. 

*f<  The  power  thai  helVs  iribtmal,  &c.  ^acus  was  reckoned  the  most 
religious  and  upright  man  of  his  generation,  and  during  his  lifetime 
he  obtained  by  his  prayers  the  cessation  of  a  &mine  which  afflicted 
the  whole  of  Greece.  After  his  death,  he  was  made  one  of  the  judges 
of  hell.  Apollodorus  says,  Pluto  gave  him  the  keys  of  the  gates  of  hell. 
^  X  The  Fates  were  generally  considered  to  be  superior  even  to  Jupiter, 
^wlio  was  obedient  to  their  decrees.  But  Tliemis  was  even  prior  to 
these,  being,  according  to  one  of  Hesiod's  poems,  the  mother  of  the 
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*'  To  JoYe*8  all-procreant  arms  aspire, 
"  Or  brother  s  of  higli  Jove,  a  king 
'*  From  that  portentous  love  shall  spring 
"  More  potent  than  his  sire ; — 

"  One,  whose  stout  hand  a  bolt  shall  throw 
'*  More  fearfiil  than  the  trident's  might, 
"  Or  thunder's  instant  blow. 

''  Cease  then  the  &tal  suit,  while  she 
"  Some  mortal  love  shall  best  requite  ; 
^  And  slain  her  son  in  battle  see, 
"  Though  strong  aa  war's  impetuous  god, 

"  Swift  as  the  lightning's  radiant  wing  : — 
**  To  Peleus,  son  of  -^Eacus,  be  ours 
"  The  bridal  prize  to  bring, 
"  Destined  by  heaven,  to  where  his  calm  abode 
"  The  pious  conqueror  holds  in  rich  lolcus'  bowers. 

STROPHE  V. 

"  To  Chiron's  cave,*  within  th'  eternal  hill, 
"  Swift  be  the  blissful  tidings  borne  ; 
"  No  more  this  Nereid  nymph  forlorn 
''  Our  hands  with  plaints  of  clamorous  love  shall  filL 
"  Bid  her,  when  now  ftdl-orb'd  on  high 

"  Dim  evening's  front  the  moon  shall  grace, 
"  Clasp'd  in  the  hero's  fond  embrace 
"  Her  virgin  bond  untie." 

Thus  to  the  gods  of  Saturn's  line 
Heaven's  arbitress  their  sentence  sung  :  * 

Waved  they  their  brows  divine, 
Th'  assenting  nod  in  silence  made, 
Nor  left  th'  eternal  fruit  that  hung 

On  her  wise  words  unpluck'd  to  fade. 


ParccB,  or  Fates  themselves.  She  was  the  prime  foimtain  of  aU  oracle 
and  prophecy,  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi  belonged  to  her  before  it  came 
under  the  superintendence  of  Apollo.  This  decree  of  Fate,  whereby 
the  son  of  Thetis  was  to  become  greater  than  his  fsither,  which  occa- 
sioned Jupiter  and  Neptune  to  give  up  their  suit,  and  to  marry  her  to 
Peleus,  is  elsewhere  s^uded  to  by  Pindar. — Nem,  ode  iii.  antis.  iL  ; 
Nem.  ode  iv.  stro.  viii,  ix. 
*  See  Nem,  ode  iii,  antis.  iii. 
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Jove  now  the  sea-maid's  nuptial  plann'd  : 
And  song  in  thrilling  numbers  taught 
To  youth's  unpractised  ear  the  deeds 
Divine  Achilles  wrought. 
See  Telephus  beneath  his  conquering  hand 
On  Mysia's  vine-clad  plain,  her  gasping  monarch,  bleeds. 

STBOPHS  VI. 

His  arm  fidr  Helen  for  Atrides'  sake 

Released,  and  o'er  the  billowy  bourn 
Bridged  for  the  Greeks  their  wish'd  return. 
The  sinews  of  Troy's  war  his  javelin  brake, 
Memnon  and  manliest  Hector's  might, 
And  many  a  femous  chief  beside, 
Whose  rage  oft  stay'd  the  slaughter  s  tide, 
Oft  tum'd  the  doubtful  fight. 

To  these  pale  Proserpine's  abode. 
Tower  of  the  sons  of  JSacus, 
The  great  Achilles  show'd. 

Gave  to  all  times  ^gina's  name, 
And  crown'd  his  grandsire's  glorious  house. 
Him  ev'n  in  death  the  chant  of  fame 
Forgot  not ;  o'er  his  sacred  pyre 

Th'  Aonian  maids  enraptured  hung. 
And  in  full  choir  around  his  grave 
The  strain  of  glory  sung. 
Thus  to  the  powers  that  sway  the  living  lyre 
E.ewarding  heav'n  commits  the  memory  of  the  brave, 

STROPHE  VII, 

Fired  by  that  spirit,  to  Mcocles'*  tomb, 
Brave  champion,  her  careering  song 
The  Muses'  chariot  bears  along, 
Sounding  his  Isthmian  conquest,  and  the  bloom 
Of  Dorian  parsley  round  his  brows. 
Full  many  a  tough  ill-omen'd  foe 
His  hand's  inevitable  blow, 
At  games  and  bordering  shows, 

*  Nicodes,  it  appears,  was  Oleander's  uncle, 

2f 
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Stunn*d  and  subdued    The  stripling's  fame, 
That  calls  his  glorious  uncle  sire, 
Dishonours  not  his  name. 

Let  rival  youths  with  myrtle  weed 
Oleander's  glittering  locks  attire, 
The  stout  Pancratian  victor's  meed. 
His  might  in  Epidaurus*  shown, 

Him  in  th'  Alcathoan  contest  crown'd. 
Fortune  with  all  her  smiles  embraced. 

The  brave  his  praise  shall  sound  : 
For  no  sequester'd  course,  no  path  unknown, 
Unstrew'd  with  glory's  flowers,  his  virtuous  steps  have  traced. 

*  The  games  celebrated  at  Epidauras  were  in  honour  of  ^acnlapina. 
— Nem,.  ode  iii.  ep.  iv.  The  Alcathoan  games  were  held  at  Megara, 
which  was  itself  sometimes  called  Alcathoe,  from  Alcathous,  a  son  of 
Pelops,  who  became  king  of  that  country.  He  there  destroyed  a  great 
lion,  in  commemoration  of  which  the  festival  was  instituted. 


THE  END. 
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Royal  folio,  with  120  large  Engravlnga,  many  of  1 
lUuminated  with  gold  (pub.  at  IM.  lit.),  half  boun 


CARTER3    ANCIENT    SCULPTURE    AND    PAINTING    NOW    REMAINING 

IN  ENGLAND,  lh>m  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Kcign  of  Henry  Vlli.    With  Hbtorical  and 

*,_j...-.  ,...._._-.•-__    L_  «. Oough,  Meyrick,  Dawsoit    Tokitbr,  and  Buttox. 

— if  which  are  beautifully  coloured,  aad  acTcral 

f-  bound  morocco,  SL  2«.  1S38 

CARTER'S  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  and  Ancient  BuUdlaga  in  Engiaad,  with  ia» 
Views,  etched  by  hlmaclC    4  rols.  square  l2mo  (pub.  at  21. 2i.),  half  morocco,  18*.  1834 

CATUN'S  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS.    svoU.impl.8ro.    280EBgimeiM8  (pob.at 

2/.  12*.  6d. ),  cloth,  emblematically  gilt,  1^  la^  1S4S 

CATTERMOLE'S  EVENINGS  AT  HAODON  HALL    24  exqaUtte  Engrmvlnn  ea  Stecl» 
from  Designs  by  himself.    Post  8vo  (origlnaUy  pub.  at  lU  11«.  6d.),  gUt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

CHAMBERLAINE'S  IMITATIONS  OF  DRAWINGS  Arom  the  Great  Maalera,  in  tho 

"  yal  Cullection,  engraved  Ly  Bartolc  "      '   *"  -    "•         '     '      •  ■-•  ■-    • 

f-bouad  morocco,  gilt  edges,  iL&t. 

CLAUDE'S  USER  VERITATIS.    A  ColUction  of  200  Engravinge  in  Imltatioa  oftho  original 

Drawtags  of  Claodb,  by  SAaLox.    2  voU.  folio  (pah.  at  214.  iO«.),  half-bound  mene*^,  gilt 

edges,  10^.  10s. 
CLAUDE,  BEAUTIES  OF,  24  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  ooatalaiag  aene  of  hU  ehofaM 

Landscapes,  heauUAiUy  Engraved  on  Stael,  feUo,  with  deieriptiv«>  UtUr^prosa,  and  Portxait» 

In  a  portfolio  (pub.  at  8/.  12s.),  1/.  i$. 
COESVELTS  PICTURE  GALLERY.    With  an  Introdoctlea  by  M aa.  JAirasoir.    Royal  4(o 

90  Plates  beatttlAxlly  engraved  in  outline.    IndU  Proob  (pub.  at  61.  5*.),  half-booad  morocco 

cKtra,  3/.  8s.  JM« 

COOKE'S  SHIPPING  AND  CRAFT.    A  Series  of  65  brilliant  Btchinga,  comprising  Plctur. 

esque,  but  at  the  aame  time  extreoMly  accurate Repreaentationa.  Royalito  (pab. at  U.  18a.  ed.), 

gtttcloth,  ll.lls.ed. 


Royal  Cullection,  engraved  Ly  Bartolozzi  and  others,  impL  fol.  70  PUtee  (p«ib.«t  l'2<.  12s.  j, 
half-bor^^ -.w -J —  .1  .- 


COOKES  PICTURESQUE  SCENERY  OF  LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY.^so  beau- 

tlAii  Etchings,  after  Drawlngr  " " " '*— ^ " 

SiARK,  and  COTXAV.    Royal  4 


tiftji  Etchings,  afterBrawings  by  Calcott.  Staxpibld,  PfcouT,    Robxbts,   HAanixa, 
Royid4to.    Piooft(pub.at5<.),glltcloth,  3/.2S. 


CONEY'S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS,  HOTELS  OE  VILLE.  TOWN  HALLS. 
AND  OTHER  REMARKABLE  BUILDIN08  IN  FRANCE,  HOLLAND,  GERMANY; 
AND  ITALY.  It  flae  Urge  Plaiea.  Imperial  folio  (pub.  at  lOi.  10«.),  balf  morocco,  glU  edges, 
2<.  Us.  6d.  i842 

CORNWALL,  AN  ILLUS^TRATED  ITINERARY  OF:  hi<rt«dhtHlai«rieaI  aadDeeerip. 

ave  Accounta.    ImperUi  8vo,  Ulaatrated  by  118  heaotiftilEngraviags  on  Steel  and  Wood,  uy 

Laxdblu,  HivcHCLirrx,  Jacksov,  WuxiAMa,  Sly,  etc  after  draariaga  by  CaaawicK. 

(Pub.  at  i«s. ),  half  morocco,  8s.  ^  iSU 

Cornwall  ta  undoabtedly  the  meat  interestiag  coaa^  In  England. 

CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH,  by  81a  Oaoa«»  NATMa.  la  »«fri«of 
above  40  magnificent  Paintings  of  tbe  Procession,  CeremonUl,  and  Baaqaet,  comwebandiac 
fldthfUl  portraits  of  many  of  the  distiaguuhied  IndivldoaU  who  were  present;  with  historical 
and  deaeriptlre  totter-preaa,  atlaa  folio  (pub.  at  M,  10s.),  half  bound  moroeco,  gilt  edgea. 


COTMAN'S  SEPULCHRAL  BRASSES  IN  NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK,  tending  to 
illustrate  the  EeelesiasUcal,  Military,  and  Civil  Costume  of  former  anea,  witii  Lerter-praaa 
Descriptleaa,  eto.  by  Dawsox  Tuaxsa,  Sir  8.  Mbyx4ck,  etc.  172PTa«ea.  The  enaaMlled 
BeaasM  aee  ei^leadtdly  Uluminaiad,  2  toIs.  inipl.  4to  balf'^boond  morocco,  gilt  edges,  U*  «a.  1888. 

■'  ^«  MSM,  Ucgf  paper,  imperial  feUe^  half  sntMee,  <Uk  t^m,  ML  Mt. 


FUBIJSHED  OB  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHlf. 


eountlMlli 


CATMAN'S    ETCMWIGS  OF  ARCHITECTURAL   REMAINS  in  wiow  «ro«;»M  1 


ituriaiid,  with  L«tt«r-preM  Deseriptioni  bv 
igkl7  si^rtMd  Etchings  (pab.«ta4/.}*  )»"> 


>,  1^.  t«. 


Sidiape  IVeW  SHliidooitan/«vol..ir^^  (pub.  at  SM.),  aKww^Uy  Ualf- 

bound  morocco,  sU.  10a. 
DANIELL'S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY,  6  voto.  in  3,  null  toUo,  IM  Plata.  (p»b.  «t  U2.  U». 
haSr-hound  morocco,  6Z.  8«.  .         .  .  .         ^ 

ThU  i«  reduced  fnSni  the  piccading  larg a  vodL,  umI  ii  vacatonred. 

nAMiPLL*fi  ANIMATED  NATURE,  behig  Picturesque  DaUneatlon*  of  the  mottfaitewBtlng 

^*S^bjectkf.^a  iT^SsSn^^^  125  Eij^arlag..  with  Letter-pre«  Description. 

2  vola.  nnall  foHo  (p«b.  at  Itl.  14..),  •»»»'  morocco  (uidfonn  with  the  Oriental  Scenery),  ii.  U. 

nrkN  oillVOTE     PICTORIAL   EDITION.     Translatad  by  Jaxvib,  carcftiUy  rtIm^* 
*^°WU?»i?^o!.firiSn.lH5J^^^  IUu.tr.ted  by  upward,  ol' .20  beautiful  Wood 

BngravlnSr  *««'  the  celebrated  De.ign.  of  Tok  y  Johahnot,  includtag  16  new  and  ^eautiful 
large  CutaT  by  AaM.Tnoxo,  now  flr«t  added.  2  vol..  royal  tro  (pub.  at  U.  lO..),  cloth  gUt, 
lt8«.  "" 

DULWICH  GALLERY,  aSeiie.of  lOBwwtlfany  Ootoured  Plate,  from  ttettio«t  Celebrated 
Picture"  to  thi.  Remarkable  CoUecUon;  executedHjy  E.  CocKBunM,  (Cuetodian).  All 
nmmted  on  Tinted  Oaid-hoanJ  In  the  manner  of  Drarwlng.,  imperial  tolio,  including  4  rery 
1««  Additional  Plate.,  puhltahwl  .eparateW  at  from  S  to  4  gnineu  each,  and  not  befora 
i«!^nrfS  in  iSe  6erlei  Ina  handsomeportfolio,  with  morocco  back  (pnb.  at  40/.  ,  1«.  I««. 
included^jhejertg.^  ^n^a  janoo  ^  JP^  lateritlog  of  the  Brttlrii  ibtaca  a«Uaiia«,>aDd  ha. 
for  M>me  year,  been  quhe  nnatulnabla.  •»«»  at  Ika  full  price." 

EGYPT  AND  THE  PYRAMIDS.— COL  VYSE'S  GREAT  WORK  ON  THE 
PYRAMIM  OF  GIZEH:  WIjTm  Apjandix,  by  J. «.  P»»*ih«,  Ewi.,  on  the  P>Tamld.  at 
Ab^Ro«h,  the  Fa?f«m,  *c.  kc.  2  voU.  ilnperial  •.o.witU  ««  Plat...  Uthofraphwl  1^ 
HAf^HB  (pab.  at  21.  lU.  Bd.),  U.  U.  'M« 

£QYPT— PERRING'S  FIFTY-EIGHT  LARGE  VIEWS  AND  tLIJUSTRATIONS  Of 
THE  PYBAMins  OF  GIZEH,  ABOU  ROASH,  fcc.  Drawn  ftom  act«al  Survey  and 
AdmeaaurementTwiih  Note,  and  Reference,  to  Col.  Vy..".  great^Wock,  al»o  to  Denon,  the 
meat  French  Work  on  Egypt,  Rosellini,  Belzoni.  Burckhardt,  Sir  Gardner  WOkhnMn,  bane, 
Ed  othirS.  3  Part.,  elepfiant  folio,  the'.ixe  of  tlie  great  Franch  "Egypte"  (pub.at  lU.  U*r 
in  printed  wrappen,  iL  3<.;  half-bound  morocco,  4/.  14..  M.  M4S 

ENGLEFI ELD'S  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  4to.  Mla«i»  Plata^EagtaTed  lyyCvoKS,  aadaGeo 
logical  Map  (pub.  JL  7t.),  cloth.  Si.  i».  :  1816 

FLAXMAN'S  HOMER.    SeTenty-fire  beantiftil  Com}M>.itlon.  to  the  Iliad  and  Odtsist. 

engraved  under  Fi^axicak's Inepecaoa,  by  PiAou,  HoM., and 3xjlxs.   2  vob. ohloagfefld 

(pub.  at  &UU.),  board.  SLU.  ' I80i 

FLAXMAN'S  /ESCHYLUS,  Thirty-.bc  keaati&il  Comporfdan.  ftwn.    OkWog  folfo  (f«l>.  at 

2/.  I2«.  6d.},  board.  lU  U.  1821 

FLAXMAN'S  HESIOD,  Thirty -.even  beautifU  Compo.ltion.  tnm.    ObUmg  folio  (piib.  a^ 

2L  lis.  6J.),  board.  U.  U.  MIT 

*<  Flaxman*.  anaqu.Iled  Compo.ltlonB  from  Homer.  JEMhrhu,  and  Heriod,  have  long 

been  the  admiration  of  Europe;  of  their  .implicity  and  beauty  the  pen  1.  quite  IncapaMa  of 

•conveying  an  adequate  lmpreMion.*'--*ir  Thonuu  Lawremee. 

FLAXMAN'S  ACTS  OF  MERCY.  A  Scrla.  of  Sight  OomponltiaB.,  In  the  noMr  tit 
Aiicient  sTulpture,  engraved  in  imitation  of  the  origiQia  Drawing.,  by  P.  C.  Lxwxs.  Oblong 
folio  ( pub.  at  2f.  2j.  ),  h  alf-honnd  morocco,  l«f .  '  1*91 

FROISSART,  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF.  Sevanty^ur Plate.,  ptintod  in 
Gold  and  doUraraT  2V0U.  .uper-royal  8vo,  half-bound,  uncut  (pab.  at  4i.  10..),  8/.  IM. 

-  the  uune,  large  paper,  2  vol..  royal  4t0j  half-bound,  nneut  (pub.  at  lOi.  10*.),  U.  9$, 

CELL  AND  CANDY'S  POMPEIANA ;  or,  the  Topography,  Edifice.,  and  Ornament,  of 
Pompeii:  Original  Serie.,  conUining  the  Ee.ult  of  the  Excavation,  previou.  to  1819.  2  vol., 
rnyal  8V0,  beetedition,  with  upwards  of  100  beautiAll  Line  Engravinga  by  Ooodau,  Cooxk, 
ll¥ ATM,  P»K,  etc.  ( pub.  at  7f.  4«. ) ,  board., «.  S*.  1824 

GEMS  OF  ART,  36  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  »ft«r  RMfBRAiniT,  Cto,  R»txold«,  Pouk- 
sis,  MuRiLLO,  Tbkibrs,  Cojuukoio,  YA;rDSKV£Li}it,foUo,  proof  inpre..ion.,  in  portfolio 
(pub.at8/.8«.),  U.  ll«.6il. 

GILLRAY'S  CARICATURES,  printed  from  the  Original  Plate.,  all  engraved  by  him.elf 
l^iweenl779and  1810,  cimipriidnf  the  be.t  Political  and  Huaorou.  S.tlre.  of  the  Reign  of 
Georae  the  Third,  in  upwards  of  600  highly  .piiited  Eagravinge.  In  1  large  vol.  atla.  (oBo 
(exactly  uniform  with  the  original  Hogarth,  a.  Mid  by  the  advertfMrJ,  half-bouod  red  bmiocco 
extra,  gilt  edge.,  8^.  8«. 

GILPIN'S  PRACTICAL  HINTS  UPON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  *«»««• 
Remwk.  on  Domestic  Arciutecture.    Royal  8vo,  Plate.,  cloth  (pub.  at  1^),  lu 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  RETZSCH   in  26  beautiful. Oatlina..    B^jiA 

SojJ" at  U.  1*. )/gili  cloth,  10*.  <W.  "^ 

This  edition  contain,  a  uaaslatian  of  the  original  poem,  irna  hiitoxieal  and  dewrlptlve  not... 

B   2 


CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


GOODWIN'S  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE     A  Scries  of  New  DmI^bs  for  Mansioni^ 

viiiai.  Ilectory-Uoukes,  rar»onmge-II'>usei;  BallllTt.  Oitrdener's,  Gamekeeper's,  aiiJ  Park- 
Gate  LoJkm:  CottaifeN  and  uther  Hesbleocea,  in  the  GtecUn,  lulian,  and  Old  Enerlish  Stvl« 
of  Architecture :  vliii  Estimates.    2  vols,  royal  4to,  M  Plates  (pub.  at  iL  &•.),  cloth,  tL  iZc  Gd. 

'^RINDLAVS  (CAPT.)  VIEWS  IN  INDIA,  SCENERY,  COSTUME,  AND  ARCHI- 
TKCTURB :  ebb  Qr  ob  the  Western  Side  of  Indts.    Atlas  4to.    Consiatinffor  36  most  beaoti- 
Ailljr  coloured  Plates,  highlT  flulshed,  In  imiution  of  Drawings;   with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press.   (Pub.  at  12/.  lu.),  half-bound  morocco,  irilt  edges.  U.  8«.  ISM 
This  b  perhaps  the  most  exqulsltely^colot^d  volume  of  landscapes  ever  prodnoed. 

HANSARD'S  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY.  Beinirtlie  complete Historr and 
Practice  of  the  Art:  interspersed  with  numerous  Anecdotes;  forming  a  complete  Manoal  for 
the  Bowman.  Bvo.  Illustrated  by  39  beautiful  Line  Engravings,  exquisitely  flmslied,  hj 
EvoLEUXAKT,  POKTBUKY,  etc.,  ifller  DesicDS  by  StMTHJLXon  (pub.  at  iL  ll«.6«(.),  s;ilt  ctotii. 
Ids.  M. 

HARRIS'S  GAME  AND  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Lar»  ImpU 
folio.  30  beautifully  coloured  Engravings,  with  30  Vignettes  of  Heads,  Skins,  ftc.  (pub.  at 
lOL  10«.),  hf.  morocco, «/.  «i.  ISU 

HARRIS'S  WILD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Impl.  «to.  S6  beautUblly  eo- 
loured  Engravings,  and  a  Map  (pub.  at  it.  3«.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  1/.  is.  it«4 

HEATH'S  CARICATURE  SCRAP  BOOK,  on  M  Sheets,  cnntainJnfrnpwaids  of  lOOO  Comie 
Subiecu  after  Bbtmouk,  Crviksuaxx,  Pkzz,  and  other  eminent  Caricatozisu,  obloiis  folio ' 
<pttb.  at  21.  2«.),  cloth,  gilt,  1A«. 

This  clever  and  entertaining  volume  Is  now  enlanred  by  ten  additional  sheets,  each  cun- 
taining  numerous  subjects.  It  Includes  the  whole  of  Heath^s  Omnium  Gatherum,  both  Scries  ; 
Illustrations  of  Demonolony  and  Witchcraft;  Old  Ways  and  New  Wajrs;  Nautical  Dictionary; 
Scenes  in  London;  Sayings  and  Doings,  etc.;  a  series  of  humorous  illustrations  of  Provsrbs;,- 
etc.  As  a  large  and  almost  infinite  storehouse  of  humour  it  stands  alone.  To  the  3-ouBK 
artist  it  would  ne  found  a  most  valuable  collection  of  studies;  aad  to  the  fkmily  circle  a  con- 
stant source  of  unexceptionable  amusement. 

HOGARTH'S  WORKS  ENGRAVED  BY  HIMSELF.  153  flne  Plates  (inclndlnr  the  tva 
well-known'*  suppressed  Plates"),  with  elaborate  Letter  press  Descriptions,  by  J.  Nichols. 
Atlas  folio  (pub.  at  ftOf.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  back  and  edges,  with  a  secret  pocket  for' 
suppressed  plates,  11.  7t.  It23-: 

HOLBEIN'S  COURT  OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH.  A  Series  of  so  exquisitely  beantiftil 
Portraits,  engraved  by  Bartoloczi.  Cooper,  and  others,  in  imitation  of  the  ori{rliial' 
J>nwings  preserved  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor;  with  Historical  and  BiofraphicaL 
Letter-press  by  Edmuxh  Lodge,  Esq.  Published  by  John  Chamberlaike.  Imperial  4to 
(pah.  St  lU,  \i$.)t  hslf-bonnd  morocco,  full  gilt  back  and  edges,  iL  lit.  6cL  ISia 

HOFLAND'S  BRITISH  ANGLER'S  MANUAL;  Edited  bv  Epwars  Jesse.  Esq.;  or, 
the  Art  of  Angling  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  Including  a  Pisratorial  Account 
of  the  principal  fuvers,  I.akes,  and  Trout  Streams;  with  Instructions  in  Fly  Fishing,  Trolling, 
andAi^linsofeverx  Description.  With  upwards  of  80  exquisite  Plates,  many  of  which  ar«. 
highly-flnished  Landscapes  engraved  on  Steel,  the  remainder  beautiftilly  engraved  on  Wood. 
8vo,  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  I3f.  1S4S 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  Illustrated  in  upwards  of  320  beaatifVilly. 
engraved  Plates,  containing  RepresenUtions  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  Habits  and 
Dresses.  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  New  Edition,  with  nearly  30  additional  Pistes,  boards,  reduced 
to3<.te.  1S41 

HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR,  ss  s  Meaks  of  Art,  being  an  adaptation  of  the  Expe- 
rience  of  Professors  to  the  practice  of  Amateurs,  illustrated  by  18  coloured  Plates,  post  Svo, 
cloth  gUt,8«. 

In  this  able  volume  are  shown  the  ground  colours  in  which  the  most  celebrated  painters 
worked.  It  is  very  valuable  to  the  connoisseur,  as  well  as  the  student,  in  painting  and  water- 
colour  drawing. 

HOWARD'S  (HENRY,  R.  A.)  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  Delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  with  a  Memoir,  by  bis  son,  Frank  Howard,  large  post 8vo,  cloth,  7:  M.  IKIS 

HOWARD'S  (FRANK)  SPIRIT  OF  SHAKSPEARE.  483  fine  outline  Plates,  illustrative  of 
all  the  principal  lucidenU  in  the  Dramas  of  uur  national  Bard,  5  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  UL  St.), 
cloth,  2L  2t,  18*7—33 

'  *.*  The  483  Plates  may  be  had  without  the  letter-press,  for  illustrating  all  8vo  editions  of 
Shskspeare,  for  U.  Il«.  <M. 

HUMPHREY'S  (H.  NOEL)  ART  OF  ILLUMINATION  AND  MISSAL  PAINTING, 
illustrated  with  12  splendid  Examples  from  the  Great  Masters  of  the  Art,  selected  from  Missals, 
all  beautUVilly  illuminated.    Square  12mo,  decorated  binding,  lU  It. 

HUMPHREY'S  COINS  OF  ENGLAND,  a  Sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  English  Coinage, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  with  228  beautiful  fnc- similes  of  the  most  interest- 
ing specimens,  illuminated  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  square  8vo,  neatly  decorated  binding,  I81. 

"yPXIo-FS^Wf  LES  OF  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 
HABITATIONS.    Royal  4to,  37  Plates  (pub.  at  2L  2«.),  half  morocco  U.  U. 

*^"!!'«'n»Pu!S'fJiP.fS'',  PARSONAGE-HOUSES,  ALMS-HOUSES,  ETC.  Royd 
«te,  21  FUUs  (pub.  St  1*.  !«.),  half  morocco,  lit.  IMl 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHN. 


HUNTS  DESIGNS  FOR  GATE  LODGES,  GAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES,  ETC. 

Rojal  4to,  IS  Plates  v pau.  U  iL  U.),  half  morocco.  14t.  184 1 

HUNTS  ARCHITETTURA  CAMPESTRE;  OR,  DESIGNS  FOR  LOBOEB,  GAR- 
DENERS' HOUSES,  ETC.  IN  THE  ITALIAN  6TYLB.  12  Plates,  royal  4to  (pub.  at 
II.  U.),  half  morocco,  14«.  1K27 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.  squanSvo.  24  Boidm  lllaminated 
in  Gold  and  Coloun,  ajid  4  beautlTul  Miniatures,  richly  Umameoted  Binditif  (^ub.  at  It.  m.), 
1^.  1846 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK,  By  Mm.  Owxh,  vlthanist  try  of  Needle- 
work, by  the  Cou vtsss of  Wiltov,  Coloured  Plates,  post  awo  (pub.  at  18«.),  gilt  cloth,  D«.   1847 

ILLUMINATED  CALENDAR  FOR  1850.  Copied  from  a  celebrated  Missal  known  as  the 
"  Hours  "  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Imperial  8to,  36  exqulaito  Miniatures  and  Borders,  In  gold  and 
colours,  Oruam«nted  Binding  (pub.  at  Ul.  St.),  15«. 

ILLUSTRATED  FLY-FISHER'S  TEXT  BOOK.  A  Complete  Ot\lde  to  the  Science  of  Tronk 
and  Salmon  Fishing.  By  Thsopiui.vs  South,  Oe.vt.  (Ed.  CitiTTY,  IUriustkr).  Withi 
23  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Paintings  by  Cootek,  Newios,  FiSLDiKO,  Lee,  au\i 
others.    8vo  (pub.  at  ll.  lit.  6d.).  cloth,  gUt,  lOt.  6a.  184S' 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN.  ConsisUng  of  too  Plates,  chiefly  engraved  by  Baxto. 
Lozzi,  after  the  original  Pictures  and  Drawings  of  Gvbrciko,  Michael  Akoelo,  Doukki- 
CKIMO,  AwxiBALE.  Lvnovico,  and  Aoostiko  C>kacci,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Carlo  Ma- 
RA.TTI,  and  others,  in  the  Collection  of  Uer  Majesty.  Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  10^  lOt.),  half  mo- 
rocco, gilt  edges,  SL  St.  1813- 

JAMES'  (G.  P.  R.)  BOOK  OF  THE  PASSIONS,  royal  Svo,  illustrated  with  16  splendid. 
Line  Engravinn,  after  drawings  by  Edward  Covrbould  Stephavoff  Ciiaxon,  Kkxn'Y 
Meadows,  and  Jrvkims;  engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  Charles  Heath.  New 
and  improved  edition  (Just  published),  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  1^.  lit.  M.),. 
12m. 

JAMESON'S  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  2  vols. 
impL  8TO,  21  beautUUl  Portraits  (pub.  at  2^  St.),  cloth,  1/.  It.  1836 

JOHNSON'S  SPORTSMAN'S  CYCLOPEDIA  of  the  Science  and  PracUce  of  the  Field,  the- 
Turf,  and  the  Sod,  or  operations  of  the  Chase,  the  Course,  and  the  Stream,  in  one  very  thick 
vol.  8to,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  50  Steel  Engravings,  after  Cooper,  Ward,  Hakcock,  aud> 
others  (pub.  at  11,  lit.  Od.),  cloth,  ISt. 

KNIGHTS  (HENRY  QALLY).  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY,. 

FROM  THE  TIME  OP  CONSTANTINE  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Text.  Imperial  folio.  First  Series,  containing  40  beautiful  and  highly  inte- 
restine  Views  of  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Italy,  several  of  which  are  expensively  illuminated 
in  gold  and  colours,  half-bound  morocco,  iL  U.  1843 


Second  and  Concluding  Series,  containing  41  beautlAiland  highlr  interesting  Views  of  Eccle- 
siastical Buildings  in  Italy,  arranged  In  Chronological  Order;  with  Descriptive  Letter-prexs. 
Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  &l.  i$.  1846 

KNIGHTS  (HENRY  GALLY)  SARACENIC  AND  NORMAN  REMAINS.   ToUhu- 

trate  the  Normans  in  Sicily.    Imperial  folio.    30  large  Engravings,  consisting  of  Picturesque 
Views,  Architectural  Remains,  Interiors  and  Exteriors  of  Buildings,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press.    Coloured  like  Drawings,  half-bound  morocco,  SL  St.  1846 
But  very  few  copies  are  now  first  executed  in  this  expensive  manner. 

KN IG HTS  PICTORIAL  LONDON.  6  vols,  bound  in  3  thick  handsome  vols.  Imperial  Svo, 
Ulustrated  by  650  Wood  Engraving*  (pub.  at  3/.  St.),  cloth,  gUt,  IL  ISt.  1841-44 

LONDON.-WILKINSONS  LONDINA  ILLUSTRATA ;  OR,  GRAPHIC  AND 
HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  most  Interestiiiq;  and  Curious  Architectural 
Monuments  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  Westminster,  e.g..  Monasteries,  Churches, 
Charitable  Foundations,  Palaces,  Halls,  Courts,  Processions,  Places  of  early  Amusements, 
Theatres,  and  Old  Houses.  3  vols,  imperial  4to,  containing  207  Copper-plaie  Engravings,  with 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press  (pub.  at  2U.  &t.),  half-bouud  morocco,  51.  St.      1819  -23 

LOUDON'S  EDITION  OF  REPTON  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  290  Wood  CaU,  Portrait,  thick  8TC,  cloth 
lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  lOt.),  lAt. 

LYSON'S  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON;  being  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Towns,  Villages 
and  Hamlets  in  tiie  Counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  Herts,  and  Middlesex,  5  vols.  4to,  Plates 
(pub.  at  10/.  lOt.),  cloth,  21.  lOt. 
The  same,  large  paper,  6  vols,  royal  4to  (pub.  at  lit.  15t.),  cloth,  iL  St. 

MACGREGOR'S    PROGRESS    OF    AMERICA    FROM    THE    DISCOVERY   BY 

COLUMBUS,  to  the  year  1846,  comprising  its  History  and  Statistics,  2  remarkably  thick 
volumes,  imperial  Svo.  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  U.  I4t.  &<.),  1/.  lit.  6d.  1841 

MARTIN'S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENGLAND,  flrom  the  Conquest  to  the  Prasent  PcrioM. 
from  Tapestry,  MSS.  &c.  Royal  4to,  61  Plates,  beautifuUr  lUuminalod  in  Gold  and  Colours, 
tloth,  filt,  3/.  Ut.  dd,  ua 


6  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


MCVUiCICB  PAtNTEO  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARttQi 

•  C«Ma>l  iMola  tnto  Ancient  Armour  m  it  existvd  in  £un>pe,  but  p«rticui«rly  io  Eiffe 
fnm  ih9  Nomwa  Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  Charles  II,  witb  »  Oioasarv,  ere.  by  SieSih 
KoBH  Mbtkick,  LL.IJ.,  F.8.A.,etc.,  new  and  greatly  improved  EdiUoo,  corrected  ult 
lailtad  lliroMsboiit  bjr  the  Author  himaclf,  with  the  asaiftauee  of  Literarx  aad  Abo^ 
Frieada  (Aukbt  Wat,  etc.),  3  vote.  Imperial  4to,  illustraMd  by  more  tliao  lee  f*^ 
•plendldtr  Ulumlnated,  mostly  in  cold  and  silver,  exhihltli^  some  of  tfae  finest  Spcc^ 
•sbtinf  in  England;  also  a  new  Plate  of  tlie  Toucnament  of  Iiocka  and  Jwoye  (iiuh.ailMA 
kairbeend  morocco,  fUt  edgw,  IQL  lOt.  « 

S»  WALTsa  teoTT  Juatly  daacriboa  this  collection  u  **  tkx  xmeourjkMJt^xM  AMMsaF 

Kdtmhmrtk  Jbrnew. 

MCYmCK'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR,  ia  theC»! 

Hen  of  Oeodrtch  Court,  IM  Engravings  by  Jos.  SKBi.TOir,  i  vola.  folio  (pub.  «t  lU.  :ib 
hatfrnwocoo.  top  edgw  gUt,  4L  14*.  id. 

MILLINQEN*S  ANCIENT  UNEDITED  MONUMENTS;   eomprlalnff  Palirted  Oi^| 

Vases,  SUtoos,  Busu,  Bas-Reliefs,  and  other  Remains  of  Grecian  Art.  62  laxfK«  aiKl  beadiml 
BnfraTiogs,  mnatly  colound,  witk  Ltiuw-pnm  Dcicriptloiia,  impcxial  4U>  (nab.  mtSL*^ 
half  morocco,  ti.l4i.Cd.  10 

MOSES*  ANTIQUE  VASES,  CANDELABRA,  LAMPS.  TRIPODS,  PATERib 
Tastai,  Tomhe,  Mausoleums,  Sepulchral  Chambers,  Cinerary  Urns,  Sarcophairii  Cippii  w 
other  Onumeatk  17»  Flatea,  aevenl  of  which  arc  colound,  with  Lctt«r-pKaM.  by  Horf,  sa^ 
Svo  (pub.  atSLb.),  doth,  li.te.  r        ,  ^  ^ 

MURPHY'S  ARABIAN  ANTtQUITIES  OF  SPAIN;  wpmrnmOng,  to  iiM  veiy  Ui^ 

--.-1.-J  .._-  Enm^ing^  by  Lb  Kbux,  Fivr.SN,  LANnsRBii,  O.  Cooke,   ftc,  the  n«« 
lalns  of  the  Archltectare,  Sculptare,  Paintings,  and  Mosaics  of  the  Sptubk 


remarkable  Remi 


MURPHTS  ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  BATALHA,  II- ,    

wattena, Bectiona.  and  Vtews  of  the;  with  lu  History  and  Description,  and  an  IntroductofT 
DiscoorM  on  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  imperial  folio, —  ' 


Arabs  now  existing  In  the  Peninsula,  including  tlte  magnificent  Palace  of  AJhsmbn;  dt 
celebratad  Moeqns  and  IMdge  at  Cordova;  tb«t  Boval  Villa  of  Genoraliffe;  ajul  the  Cantf 
Carbon:  accompaidad  by  Letter.press  Descriptions. ui  1  vol.  aUaa  folio,  oriynal  and  bnilUzt 
Impraailona  of  the  Plates  (piab.  at  42i. ),  half  marocco,  Ui.  U*.  UB 

IN   PORTUGSAU    Plane.  Sle- 
*)eecription,  and  an  IntroductofT 

, ,  97  fine  Copper  Platea,  cttgnnJ 

by  Low&T  (pub.  at  M.  te.),  half  morocco,  2^  8s.  US 

NAPOLEON  GALLERY;  Or  Ulnstratlans  of  the  Lite  and  Times  of  the  Bmpenr,  with  3» 
EteUage  en  Steal  by  RavBti,  and  other «aineai  Artlata,  ia  one  Udde  volume  jwiat  gro.  <pak. 
at  U.  Is. },  gUt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  10«.  6d.  Ittf 

IMTHOOO 

'lasps  %bki 

■■.W  Hwui  cwBian^  iw*  «*•▼■!  ■■■«!  «iusuwjr  aur^gv^m  ^  iwpwMicr  wiui  ■  xiiaiorj  of  the  Order  of 

the  Onelphs  of  Hanover.    *  vols.  Imperial  4to,  spiendidlr  printed  and  HhtstFeted  by  numerooi 


NtCOLAS-S  (Sm  HARRIS)  HUTORV  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF  KMIQI 
or  THE  BiUTIgH  EMPIBB;  with  an  Aceonnt  of  the  Medals,  Crosws,  and  C 
have  bean  confarrod  for  Naval  and  Military  fiervices :  together  with  a  History  of  t 
the  Onelphs  of  Hanover.  *  vols,  imperial  4to,  spiendidlT  printed  and  tUustFeted  by  numenini 
fine  Woodcuts  of  Badges,  Crosses,  Collars,  Stars,  Medals,  Ribbands,  Clasps,  etc.  and  manj 
laige  Plates,  Ulamlnated  io  gold  and  colours,  including  XuU- length  Portotits  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Prhice  Albert,  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  the  I>ttkas  .of  Cambxidge  and  fiusaeK.  (PdIl 
at  Mi.  14s. ),  eloth,  with  morocco  Ucks,  &/.  15«.  fid.  •»•  Am^^  /•  iw 

•  the  same*  with  the  Pistes  richly  coloiared  hot  not  illnml— ted,  and  wMient  ttp 


**Slr  Hatria  Nicolas  ^n  prodaced  the  first  comprehensive  Hiatorref  the  British  Orders  of 
Kftlghthood :  and  It  te  ew  qftke  mogt  eUAontiei^  pnparmi  amd  niernliiUtf  printtd  wortt  tkmt  ner 
umtd/rom  tktmtf.  The  Author  i^pears  to  is  to  have  neglected  no  sources  of  iofarmatioB, 
and  to  have  esnausted  them,  as  fhr  as  regards  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  inquiiy. 
strations  are  such  as  become  a  woik  of  thia  character  npea  audi  a  snlveei; 
sh  oosC  The  resources  of  the  recently  revived  art  of  wood-eagtaviag  faaw 
th  the  new  art  of  printing  In  colours,  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  effect,  simost 
monastic  illuminations.  Swh  a.  book  it  lUre  qfa  place  in  mery  gnut  Hbrm 
calculated  to  Interest  extensive  elasses  of  leaden,  and  ve  hope  Inr  ear 
thok  c»rio«*ty."-Q««r<er^y  Aemeie. 


•Bira  portraits,  4  vols,  s^ral  4te.  cleth,  SL  loa.  dd. 

•*Slr  Hatria  Nicolas  h«s  prodaced  the  first  con 
Kftlghthood :  and  It  te  ew  qftke  moat  etabormtei^  pt 

iamudfrom  tht  wrttt.    The  Author  i^pears  to  <s  _  .       

and  to  have  esnausted  them,  as  fhr  as  regards  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  inquiiy. 
The  Graphical  Illustrations  are  such  as  become  a  woik  of  this  character  npea  audi  a  snlveei; 
at,  efeourae,  a  laviah  oosC    The  resources  of  the  recently  revived  art  of  wood-eagtaviag  faaw 

tieen  combined  with  the  new  art  of  — ^'" —  ' ' -* ''-  -"--' 

rivalling  that  of  the 

It  eeotaina  nutter 

'   >  cariosity."— Q«ar<er^y 

NICHOLSON'S  ARCHITECTURE:  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  m 
Platae  hg  Lovar,  new  edition,  nvlaed  by  los.  Gwxi.T,  Eao.,  ona  volune,  r^jil  tro, 
U.ll«.ed.  IM 

For  olassieal  Aachlteetnre,  the  text  book  of  the  ProCeseion,  the  meet  uscfU  Osfale  (o  tk 
Student,  and  tha  hast  Compendiuiv  for  the  Amateur.  An  erainem  Archhect  hs*  dseknd 
it  to  be  **  not  only  tihe  moat  uaeAil  book  of  the  kind  ever  published,  butcbsiutelf  iadiveB- 
aabie  to  the  StudenU" 

PKrrOBIAL  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  FREDERICK 
TRir  GREAT,  including  a  complete  History  of  the  Seven  \ears'  War.  By  Fiafcu 
KoouK.  Illustrated  by  AsouiiMluizjiL.  Royal  Svo,  vBh  above  MO  Woodcatt  (pab.at 
1^  ••.),  cloth  gUt,  ISs.  UU 

P|C7X)RIAL  GALLERY  OT  If  ACE-HORSES.^  ConUlning  Partnltt  ofsnthsVliitar 
Horses  of  the  Derbv,  OiJca,  and  St.  Leger  Stakes  dnriog  the  laat  Thirteen  Teai^  sad*  Hi<- 
tory  of  the  principal  Operations  of  the  Turf.  By  v.  ildrakb  (^>»o.  Tattersall,  EuJ.  Rojral 
>vo,  containing  M  beautiful  Engravings  of  Horses,  after  Picturea  hj  OooKit,  ■BU»«». 
Hastcock,  Alkk*,  a«.  Also  full-length  characteristic  Portraits  of  celebratad  liviarlMtt- 
ama'CCneka  of  tha  Dtr"),  by  Samooa  (pub.  at  2U  2«.),  scarlet  cloth,  gUt,  U.  h. 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  B.  6.  BOHN. 


RtCTURESQUE  TOUR  OF  THE  RIVER  THAMES,  In  iU  WMtefti  Coiira«|  IkditdfaB 

8 articular  Deifriutitm*  of  Ricluitoud.  Windsor,  ami  Hamntoo  Court.     By  Johh    Fishxk 
IVRJLAT.    IlIustrMad  V#  upwards  or  lOO  rerj  biKhljr-finisbed  Wood  Engravbiga  bjf  Ohrix 
SaczTH,  Bkakhtox,  Lavsblla,  Liittok,  and  other  eminent  artists;  to  which  an  added; 
mmw«f\i  heaatifUl  Copper  and  Steel  Plate  EngrsTings  by  CooKX  and  others.    OneUcce  hand- 
some ▼olume,  royal  8to  (pob.  at  1/.  5«.,\  gilt  cloth,  lo«.  6d.  Ig45 
The  most  beair^ifijil  Tolume  of  TopoKraphical  Lignographs  ever  pToduesd. 

PINELLI'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ITALIAN  MANNERS  AND  COSTUME,.liieIudlnf  hf> 
Carnival,  Banditti,  Ice,  27  Plates,  Imperial  4to,  haIf>bound  moroceo,  15s.  Anw,  ItM 

PRICE  (SIR  UVEDALE)  ON  THE  PICTURESQUE  in  Scenery  and  Laadicape  Garden, 
ing,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Ta.ste,  and  much  additional  matter.  By  Sir  Thomas 
I>icu  Ladder,  Bart.  8vo,  with  60  beaatifkil  Wood  Eogravings  by  SComcAAU  ftnuiLBr 
(j>ub.  at  IL  Is.),  gil^  cloth,  12*.  1642 

PUGIN'S  GLOSSARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAMENT  AND  COSTUME: 

acttiag  forth  the  Origin,  History,  and  Signification  of  the  various  Emblems,  Devices,  andSym' 
bolleal  Colours,  peculiar  to  Cnristian  Designs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Illustimtad  by  nearly  SO 
Platss,  splendid^  printed  in  gold  and  colouxa.    Boyal  4to,  half  morocco  extra,  top  eii^  gilt, 

PUGIN'S  ORNAMENTAL  TIMBER  GABLES,  selected  tern  JUdnt  Examples  In 
Sagland  and  Normandy.    Boyel  4to,  30  Plates,  cloth,  U.  Is.  «  1830 

FUGIN'S  EXAMPLES  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  selected  ttom  Ancient 
Bdifices  fai  Bns^and ;  consisting  of  Plans,  EleTationa,  SecUons,  and  Parta  at  large,  with-  Histo- 
Tical  and  Descriptive  leUer-press,  illustratad.  by  225  Engravings  by  Lb  Kbux.  3  vols.  4t» 
(pub.  at  121.  121.),  cloth,  7t*  17s.  tdL  ISS* 

PUGIN'S  GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS.  M  fine  FlatM^  drawn  on  Ston*  by  J.  D.  HAa»im.and 
Ottawa.    Boyalito,  half  morocco,  ai.Ss.  1844 

>UGIN'S  NEW  WORK  ON  FLORIATED  ORNAMENT,  with  so  plates,  splendidly 
printed  In  Oold.  and  Coloun,  royal  4to,  elagaaUy  bouitd  in  cloth,  witli  rich  gold  '*p""Tnriifrt 

RADCLIFFE'S  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF  FOX-HUNTING,  fi>r  the  oae  of  Sportsmen,  myal 
8vo.,  nearly  40  beautiful  Wood  Cuts  of  Hunting,  Hounds,  ftc.  (pub.  at  1^  8«.),  doth  gilt, 
Ms.«d.  UW 

AETZSCH'S    OUTLINES  TO  SCHaJlER'S  ""  FIGHT    WITH  THE  ORAGON," 

Boyal  4to.,  containing  16  Plates,  Engraved  by  MoaBs,  stiff  coven,  U,  firft, 

RETZSCH'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  SCHILLER'S  "  FRtDOLIN,"  B^yal  4t4iH 

ing  8  Piatea.  Engraved  by  Mosxs,  stiiT  covers,  4t.  6d. 


REYNOLDS'    (S|R    JOSHUA)    GRAPHIC  WORKS.aoo  b«int«tii  Bnvavtan(M«- 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  LITERARY  WORKS.  Ceinprising  Us  Dfaooottes, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Painting;  bis  Journey  t« 
»«anders  and  Holland,  with  Criticisms  on  Pictures;  Dn  Presnoy'li  Art  of  Piatitlnar,  with  Motef 
m  which  is  prefixed,  a  Uemoir  of  thn  Author,  with  Remarks  Illustrative  of  his  Ptlnciples  and 
J»iactjce,  by  Bbbchby.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  ftap.  Svo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  18*.),  gilt 
tioth,  IDs.  1840 

His  admirable  Discourses  contain  such  a  body  of  Just  criticlBm,e!oiliediiisttcb  p 


ni4sittg  nearly  4o6'sub}ectaj  after  this  deiightAil  iminter,  engraved-  en  Steel  by  i 
S  vols,  folio  (pub.  at  862.),  haif  bound  moroceo,  ipit  edges,,  12^  12s. 


**  His  admirable  Discourses  contain  such  a  body  of  Just  critlclam,  eloHiediiisttcb  persplcaous^ 
elegant,  and  nervous  language,  that  it  is  no  exaggerated  nsnegyrk  to  assert,,  that  ttiay  will  last 
as  long  as  the  English  tongue,  *nd  contribute,  not  less  Ummi  the  pmductiona  of  U*  peikcfl,  to 
render  bis  name  immortal."— JVdr^Aeoto. 

ROBINSON'S  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE;  being  •  Swies  of  Deslgna  for  Ornamental 
Cottages,  in  96  Piiues,  with  Esamaies.  Fourth,  greatly  improved.  Edition.  Boyal  4tOi  (pah. 
at  4/.  U. ),  half  morocco,  21.  a«. 

ROBINSON'S   NEW  SERtES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGES  AND  VILLA6. 

56  PlUes  by  Hajldiko  and  Ax.£ox.    Boyai  4to,  half  morocco,  2L  2v. 

ROBINSON'S  ORNAMENTAL  VILLAS^   06  PlstM  (pub.  at 4&  «>.),  half moroeco,  21.  b. 

ROBINSON'S  FARM  BUILDINGS.  86  Plates  (pub.  at  «.2».),  half  mo»ocCo,K.  lis.  M. 

ROBINSON'S  LODGES  AMD  PARK  EHTRAHCES.  4»  Plates  (pob.  «t  21.  a^^  half 
morocco,  IL  lis.  Od. 

ROBINSON'S  VILLAGE  ARCHITECTURE.  Vbwth  SdMbni  wfMt  addkloMt  PUte.  « 
Plates  (pnb.  at  1^  16a.),  haif  bo«nd  onifbrm,  VUti. 

bis  Hou.^  by  JoMX  BxrrroK.  imperial  toUo,  80  fine  engtwings,  by  L«  lUirx  (pub.  at 

l6L't6«. )  half  morocco,  gltt  adgaa,  ti.t^9d.  *•*» 

ROVAL   VICTORIA    eALLERV,   osmpdsli*  8S  brautVttl  Entwrings^  after  plctarss  s* 

5Sw.  Bom,  C WT^  BTr^Mir  and.  Bwejwh  enRnaved  bJ' »*»^7»tie'VJL^ 

SwoSS;'PBB»nu*v,  nvjMfVf,  »»;  w*tb  Ittter-fCMc  b»  Lw)»u»  wi*l  4ta  (vi^  ■• 
4L  it,),  ^  morocco*  U,  ll«.  fid. 


CATALOGUE  OF  >'E\V  BOOKS 


RUDINQ'S    ANNALS    OF    THE   COINAGE   OF  GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    ITS 
D»P*NDENCl2«r  Thrw  »ol«..  4U)..  IA9  pUte..  (pub.  at «.  •..)  cloth,  il,  U,  W 


vlth  iMtbar  Vuk,  lntp«rUl  8vo,  1/.  U. 

SHAW  AND  BRIDGENS'  DESIGNS  FOR  FURN  ITURE,  with  Candelabra  and  Interior 

•    D«eoii5oi  So  PUUs,  royal  4to,  (pub.  at  3t.  3*.).  b*lf-bouiKl,  uncut,  il.  lU.  6d,  18M 

Tb«  aam*,  largo  paper,  impl.  4U>,  the  PUtea  coloured  (pub.  at  6/.  6*.).  hf.-bd.,  nocat,  3L  3$. 

ftU&W^  LUTON  CHAPEL,  ita  Arehitaetnre  and  Omamonts,  illustrated  In  a  series  of  2< 

hiiLly  flSdahad  Line  Kagraviiif*i  Imporlal  fo.io  (pub.  at».  &«.},  half  morocco,  uncut,  1/.  16a. 

BILVESTRE'S  UNIVERSAL  PALEOGRAPHY,  or  Fac-ilmllea  of  the  writinm  of  eveiy 
aire  taken  from  the  moat  authentic  MlwaU  and  other  iiitereitinu  M^nu•criptl  exiatin^  la  the 
Ubrariea  of  Ptance,  luly,  Oermauy,  and  England.  By  M.  Siircatre,  contalnin?  upv'Hnia  of 
aoo  larae  and  most  beauUfully  execured  fac-slmlles,  on  Copper  and  Stone,  most  richly  lUnmi- 
BiMad  In  the  flnest  style  of  art,  3  Tola,  atlaa  folio,  half  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  31^  lOs. 

_  Tho  Hiatorical  and  Deacriplive  L^tter-preta  by  Champolllou,  Flgaac,  and  Cbam- 

notUon,  Jun.  With  additions  and  corroctlona  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden.  2  to1».  royal  «»©, 
cloth,  IL  1«».  '*** 

«— —  the  eame,  S  tola,  royal  Bto,  hf.  mor.  gilt  edgea  (uniform  with  the  foUo  work),  2L  8*. 


SMITHS  (C.  J.)*  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  CURIOSITIES.  (&»n-i«i»g  of 
Pac-abnlles  of  IntereaUng  Aotographe,  Scenes  of  remarkable  Historical  ETentt  and  nueresting 
Ccmlitias  Rmrravlnica  of  Old  Housea,  Illuminated  and  Misaal  Ornaments,  Antlqultiea,  &c 
lirrcoiitllninS  100  Plates,  some  IllumuiaUd,  with  occaaional  Lottcr-proas.  In  1  volume  4tfl^ 
hairmorocco,  nncut,  reduced  to  U.  *•*• 

SMITH'S  ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  From 
tirth  to  firlSh  Canturr,  with  Historical  Illustrations,  IbUo,  with  63  coloured  plateaillo- 
mfnatSd  with  gold  and  sflier.  and  highly  flniahed  (pub.  at  10/.  10^)  half  bound,  morocc^, 
•xtra,gUt  edgea,  S/.13«.6<l. 

ftPORTSMAN'S  REPOSITORY;  comprising  a  Series  of  highly  finUhed  Line  Engrwring^ 
woSXg  Se  Hoise  and  the  iot.  lb  all  Aelr  varieties,  by  the  celebrated  enp>«er  JoM 
Scon  ftom  original  palnUnga  by  Iteiaagle,  Gilpin,  Stubbs.  Cooper,  and  Landaeer,  accom. 
SJS??cJSPhe53v?KacAptlon  by  the  Author  of  thej*  British  Field  Soorta, "  4to,  with 
^large  Copper  Platea,  andaomcrova  Wood  Cuts  by  Burnett  and  others  (pub.  at  2^  12i.  6d.l, 
•loth  gilt,  II.  U. 

8TORER-S  CATHEDRAL  ANpQUmES  OFENGLAND  AND  WALES.  4  rcla. 
8vo.,  with  25«  engravinga  (pub.  at  11. 10s.),  half  morocco,  il.  12. 9a. 

Ml. ),  half  morocco,  M.  St. 

fSura'  Et?hliY,  ffp^^^  at  91.  9..  )V  half  morocco  extra,  gift  edgea.  «.  10..    ^^ 

STPUTTS  DRESSES  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND,  from 
to"  ElubliThmeJt  5f  the  Sixon.  in  Britain  to  the  P'f •«°»  ^»»«  i  *iL^  *^.?,S"ii3  r^ 
/vJ:»t7^  Tn^iirv  Into  evcrv  branch  of  Costume.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  wlUi  Cn^ 
SiV«VEffinS?ryNJteiT^^  2'ol»-  royal  4to,  153  Plates. 

SSh  ;f  5f*^S?PlitVs,  Soured.  71.  7..  The  l^Ute.  'splendidly  iUuminated  in  gold.  sUver. 
and  opaque  colours,  in  the  Mliaal  atyle,  SOI.  'b** 

^TRUTTS  REGAL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND- 
cffilngthem'JstaXntlcRipr^^^^  of  all  thfEn^h  Monarch,  from  Edw^^^^ 

CoSSaor  to  Henry  the  Eighth;  together  with  many  of  the  ^«*t  J««®W«  i?'lnvr^" 
ncnt  under  their  several  &igna.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  by  J.  R.  PiAwcn^. 
^Ii.^i.A.Ro7^^r7?^^*i^*  cloth,  2/.  2-.'  The  PUtea  coloured,  41.  4».  Splendidly 
Illuminated,  uniform  with  the  Dresses,  12/.  12*.  *«« 

STUBBS'  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE  24  fine  Iwrgo  Coppor-plate  Engravings,  Jape- 
iiS  folio  (pub.  at  41.  4..),  boards,  leather  back,  II.  11..  6d.  J  .      ,      v 

The  original  edition  of  thU  fine  old  woik,  wUch  U  indlapenaable  to  artisU.    It  haa  long  been 
considered  rare. 

TATTERSALL'S  SPORTING  ARCHITECTURE,  comprising  the  Stud  Farm,  the  StalL 

^  the  StoMJ:  the  Kcnliel,  Race  Studs,  fcc.  with  43  beautUUl  steal  aifi  wood  illuaUatious,  seTemJ 
after  Hamoock,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  II.  lU.  6d.),  II.  1*.  "» 

TAYLORS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  2  vols,  post 
avo.  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  II.  1..),  cloth,  7*.  M.  VM 

•<  Hie  best  view  of  the  sUte  of  modem  art."— ITiuled  State**  Gazette. 

TOD'S  ANNALS  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  RAJASTHAN :  OB,  THE  CENTRAL 
AND  WESTERN  RAJPOOT  STATES  OF  INDIA,  COMMONLY  CALLED  RAJPOOT- 
ANA).  By  Lieut.  Colonel  J.  Ton,  Imperial  4to,  embolliahed  with  above  2h  extremely  b«sQti< 
Itil  line  SBBtavings  by  Ftvssx,  and  capital  large  folding  map  (41. 14«.  «d.),  cloth,  2i*.       U3t 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  O.  BOHK. 


TURNER  AND  GIRTIN'S  RIVER  SCENERY;  folio,  lo  beautiful  tnwn^lnn  on  tte«l, 
Rfter  the  drawings  of  J.  H.  W.  Turvbr,  brllilant  Impreuions,  in  a  portfolio,  with  morocco 
baclc.  (pub.  at  5/.  St.),  reduced  to  \L  lU.  id. 

-  tlie  same,  with  thick  elazed  paper  between  the  platee,  half  bound  morocco,  gilt 

edffes  (pub.  at  «/.Gf.)>  reduced  to  si.  2fl. 

WALKER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY  IN  WOMAN.    Preceded  by  a  eriUcal  View  of  the 

enera,!  Hypotliesea  revpecting  Beauty,  by  Lbuva&do  da  Vmci,  Mbmos,  WixcXELifAKX, 
UXE,  HooAKTH.  BuHKX,  KvzoHT,  AusoK,  and  otbera.  New  Edition,  royal  8vo,  illua- 
trated  by  32  beautiful  Plates,  after  drawings  from  life,  by  H.  Howakd,  by  Gadci  and  Lake 
(  pub.  at  2/.  2«. ),  gilt  cloth,  U.  U,  18M 

WAUPOLE'S  (HORACE)  ANECDOTES  OF  PAINTING  IN  ENGLAND,  with  some 
Account  of  the  Principal  ArtiaU,  and  Catalogiw  of  BngraTera,  who  have  been  bom  or  resided 
in  KiiBlaiid,  with  Notes  bv  Dallawat;  New  Edition,  Rerised  and  Enlarged,  byRAi.ru 
"WoitKHX,  Esq.,  complete  in  3  vols.  8vo,  with  numoroQs  b«autiAil  portraits  and  plates,  il,  2$. 

WAirrS'S  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS,  Iz.T.V8niATBn  Editiow,  complete,  with  indexes  of 
•*  Subjects,"  "  First  Lines,"  and  a  Table  of  Scriptures,  8to,  printed  in  a  very  large  and  h«autl- 
ful  type, /embellished  with  24  beautiful  Wood  CuU  by  Martin,  Westall,  and  others  (pub.  aC 
li.  l«0,gUt  cloth,  7<.  6(1. 

WHIST'ON'S  JOSEPHUS,  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  complete:  containing  both  the 
Antiquities  and  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.  2  toIs.  8to,  handsomely  printed,  embellished  with  ftS 
beautiful  Wood  EngraYings,  by  various  Artists  (pub.  at  II.  it.),  ctotb  bds.,  elegantly  gOt,  14t. 

iva 

WHITT'OCK'S  DECORATIVE  PAINTER'S  AND  GLAZIER'S  GUIDE,  containing  the 
most  approved  methods.of  irnitatinK  every  kind  of  fancy  Wood  and  Marble,  in  Oil  or  Distemper 
Colour,  Designs  for  Decorating  Apartments,  and  the  Art  of  Staining  and  Painting  on  Olass, 
ate,  with  Examples  fi-  im  Ancient  Windows,  with  the  Supplement,  4to,  illustrated  with  104 
plates,  of  which  44  are  coloured,  (pub.  at  21.  M«.)  cloth,  U.  1<&. 

WHITTOCK'S  MINIATURE  PAINTER'S  MANUAL  Foolscap  8to.,  y  coloured  platM, 
and  numerous  woodcuts  (pub.  at  &<.)  cloth,  3«. 

WIQHTWICK'S  PALACE  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  a  Romance  of  Art  and  Hlstonr.  Impe- 
rial 8V0,  with  311  Illustrations,  Steel  Plates,  and  WoodouU  (pub.  at  21, 12«.  6f/.),  cloth,  U.  U. 

nXUD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR  of  Belginm.  Qermany,  and  France,  24  line 
Plates  by  Lb  Kbvz,  ftc.    Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  \L  18«.),  half  morocco,  1/.  4f.  1(117 

WILD'S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS,  12  Plates,  coloured  and  mounted  llhe  Drawings,  ia  • 
handsome  portfolio  (pnh.  at  12/.  12a.),  imperial  folio,  U,  U. 

WILLIAMS'  VIEWS  IN  GREECE,  64  beautiful  Line  Engravings  by  Mri.r.EB,  HoMBUBoir. 
and  others.    2  vols,  imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  6/.  6«.),  half  bound  mor.  extra,  gilt  edges,  21. 12$.  6d. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  INCLUDING  ETON,  i^^^I-btt^ 
Reitchib,  new  edition,  edited  by  E.  Jesse,  Esq.,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  50  beautiful 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  royal  8vo.,  gilt  cloth,  Ut. 

WOOD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND  RUINS  OF  PALMYRA  AND 
BALBEC.  2;vot8.  in  1,  imperial  folio,  containing  110  fine  Copper-plate  Engravings,  somo 
▼ery  large  and  folding  (pub.  at  71.  7«.),  half  morocco,  uncat,  3/.  liu.  dd,  lB2r 


iaatural  l^fetorg,  Agriculture,  &"L 

ANDREWS'  FIGURES  OF  HEATHS,  with  Sclenttflc  Descriptions.  6  vols,  royal  «vo» 
with  300  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  13/.),  cloth,  gilt,  7/.  10s.  1845 

BARTON  AND  CASTLES  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA:  OB,  HISTORY  OF  THB- 
MEDICINAL  PLANTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  2  vols.  8vo,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  2«0 
Coloured  Figures  of  Planta  (pub.  at  3/.  3s.),  cloth,  1/.  10«.  1845 

BAUER    AND    HOOKER'S   ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  GENERA  OF  FERNS, 

in  which  the  characters  of  eacL  Genus  are  displayed  in  the  meet  elaborate  manner,  in  a  series 
of  magnified  DUsectlons  and  Figures,  highly  finished  in  Colours.    Imp<4vo,  Plates,  tl,  1838-42 

BEECHEY.— BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY^  VOYAGE,  compHsint  an 
Account  of  the  Plants  collected  by  ,Messrs.  Lat  and  Collib,  and  other  Offlcers  of  the 
Expedition,  diving  the  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Straits.  By  Sir  William 
Jacksov  Hooker,  and  G.  A.  W.  Akhott,  Esq..  illustrated  by  100  Plates,  beautifully  en- 
graved, complete  In  10  parts,  4to  (pub.  at  JL  lOs.),  5(.  1831-41 . 

BEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY'S  VOYAGE,  compUed  ftt>m  th« 
Collections  and  Notes  of  Captain  Beechbt  and  the  Scientific  Gentlemen  who  accompanied 
the  Expedition.  The  Mammalia,  by  Dr.  Richakdsov:  Ornithology,  by  N.  A.  Vigoks,  Esq.,  . 
Fishes,  by  G.  T.  Lay,  Esq.,  and  E.  T.  Bexkett,  Esq.;  Crustacea,  by  Richard  Ovev; 
Esq.;  Reptiles,  by  JoHV  Edwarii  Grat,  Esq.;  Shells,  by  W.  Sowxrby,  Esq.;  and  Geology, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bucklawd.  4tc,  illustrated  by  47  Plates,  containing  many  hundred  Figures, 
beautiiUUy  coloured  by  SoWBUr  (pub.  at  M.  8s.),  cloth,  3^  13«.  60.  inS  > 


10  oi.Ti.LoauE  OF  nw  books 


BOLTON'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRtTISH  80NQ  BtRDS.  Illuitnted  wM 
VlfiUM,  the  liM  or  UfeiOfthe  BInk.  tioth  Male  and  Female,  In  tbeb  moM  Nntuml  AtCJtndcs; 
tkttr  Wests  and  Em,  Pood,  Favourite  Plants,  Bhrube,  Treee,  He.  fcc  Nev  Edttion,  reriacd 
And  Terj  eoDsideranly  aoffmcnted.  S  vols.  In  1,  medium  4to,  contalntaic  M  keaatifiii)x  ooloimd 
ptetet  (pab.  at  8<.  1^ ),  biur  bound  morocco,  gilt  baeks,  f  Ut  odcac, «.  9a,  IBU 


tbe  Bpecles.    Roral  Ito,  eontaininv  on  27  larfre  Plates,  SSD  Fignres  of ^11  the  known  British 
Bpociea,  In  their  AilI  sise,  accanUijr  r* " —  ^'-^ —  ' — ^^  '   --^"^  —    " 


BRITISH  FLORIST,  OR  LADY'S  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE.    6«ol>.»«o.  fi 

coloorwl  platM  of  flowcn  and  groups  (pub.  aC  M.  lot. ),  doth,  R  lu.  184« 

BROWN'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH  WATER  SHELLS 
OF  MEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IREIJIND;  with  Figure*, Dcseriptiena,  and  LocalitieB  of  aU 

ar  on  n  large  Plates,  SSD  Figures  of  all  the  known  •-----•- 
f  dnwB  tram  Nature  (pub.  at  lAs.),  cloth,  10*.  6d. 

CURTtSS  FLORA  LONDINENSIS;    Rovlaod  and  Improved  by  Gbokob  Okavtbs,  ex- 

tMdod  and  eoatlnued  hf  Sir  W.  Jacksov  Hookkr;  comprising  the  Biatorj  of  Flante  Indi- 
faMraa to Ofoat  Britain,  with  Indexes;  the  Drawinfrs  made  by  Stdbnham,  Edwards,  and 
LiBDLBT.  ft  vols,  roval  folio  (or  i09  parts),  containing  M7  Piatea,  exhibiting  tbe  ftali  iMtuiaJ 
■Ise  of  oWh  Plant,  with  magnifled  Dlascetioas  of  the  raru  of  FruetUkation,  ftc^  all  baauti- 
Ailly  eohmrad  (pub.  at  t7<.  *t.  In  parts  j ,  half  bound  morocco,  top  edges  gih,  90L  uss 

DENNY—MONOQRAPHIA  ANOPLURORUM  BRITANNI/E,  OR  BRITISH 
SPECIES  OF  PARASITE  IMSSCT8  (puhHshed  under  the  patrmage  of  the  Btltlsh  AModft- 
thm),  tvo,  nnmoiDas  beautiftiUy  eolourtd  plates  of  Lice,  coutainiBg  aevend  ^nndnd  auwiiified 
flffwm,  cloth,  U  lis.  tf.  1843 

DON'S  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY.  4  volomM,  rayal  4to, 
nomoiotts  woodcuts  (pub..at  UL  •«.>,  eiotta,  U.  lU.  M.  tt3l~mm 

BON'S  HORTU8  CANTABRHSIENSIS;  thirteenth  Edition,  8to  (pab.  at  l^  de.).  eloth.  I2f. 

I»i9 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  INDIA.  VnteB^l,  by 
J.  O.  Wbstwood,  F.sq.,  F.L.S.,  4to,  with  S8  plates,  containing  upwards  of  120  exi|ttisltety 
«oloared  figures  ( pub.  at  W.  St. ),  cloth,  ffUt,  reduced  to  91.  it,  IMS 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  CHINA.  Enlaiged.by 
J.  O.  Wbbtwoob.  Esq.,  F.L.8.,  4to,  whh  fto  plates,  coutainiog  upwards  of  ISO  exquisitely 
coloured  figures  (pob.  at  61.  Ht. ),  eloth,  irilt,  il.  0a. 

**  Donovan's  worku  on  the  Insects  of  India  and  China  are  splendidly  Illustrated  and  cx> 
tremely  nseftil."— Ao/«ratfi*. 

**The  entomological  plates  of  our  countryman  Donovan,  are  highly  coloured,  elegast,  and 
useful,  especially  those  contained  in  his  quarto  volumes  (Insects  of  India  and  China),  where  a 
.great  number  of  species  are  delineated  for  the  first  time."— AaaiNJon. 

DONOVAN'S  WORKS  ON  BRmSH  NATURAL  tllSTORY.  Vla.-Insect.,  w  vols. 
—Birds,  10  vols.— Shells,  ft  vols.— Fishes,  5  vols.— Quadrupeds,  S  vols.— ti^^tber  39  vols.  Sro. 
containing  IIW  beautUiilly  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  6U.9m.),  boards,  331, 17«.  The  same  set  of 
SB  vols,  hound  in  Sl  (pub.  at  73^  l(M.),hBJf  green  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  gilt  backs,  301. 
Any  of  the  classes  may  be  had  separately. 

DOYLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY,  «nd  Rural  Affairs  in 
Oener«I,Mew  Edition,  Enlarged,  thick  8vo.,  with  70  wood  engraeins*  (P^b.  at  ISt.),  cloth. 
it.  td.  IMS 

ORURrS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  ENTONIOLOGY;  wherein  are  exhibited 
upwards  of  600  exotic  InsecU,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  N^w  Holland,  North  and 
South  America,  Germany,  ftc  By  J.  O.  Wbbtwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  Secretary  of  the  Entomo. 
logical  Society,  Ice.  S  vols,  4to,  1^0  Plates,  most  beautifully  coloured,  containing  above  600 
figures  of  Insects  (originally  pub.  at  13^.  lit,),  half  bound  morocco,  tL  16«.  Od.  1S37 

EVELYN'S  SYLVA  AND  TERRA.  A  Discourse  of  Toreat  Trasa.  «ad  the  Propi^atloa  of 
Timber,  a  Philoaophlcal  Discourse  of  the  Earth;  with  Life  of  tbe  Author,  and  Notes  by  Dr.  A. 
Hunter,  S  vols,  royal  4to.    Fifth  improved  Edition,  with  46  Plates  (p<ib.  at  ft/,  ftt.),  cloth,  2L 

ins 

FITZROY  AND  DARWIN.-^ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  VOYAGE  IN  THE  BEAGLE. 

IM  phites,  mostly  coloured,  3  vols,  royal  4to.  (pub.  at  M.),  cloth,  H.  ft*.  MM^S 

QREVILLE'S  ORYPTOGAfflIC  FLORA,  comprising  the  Principal  Specteelbundta  Gre«t 
Britain,  Inclusive  of  all  the  N —  " — *— — '"*'-  '"— ~--^  »«  «»-«♦»—.<  «*«i.  -««i«-« 
S60  beautifully  coloured  Plates 


Britain,  Inclusive  of  all  the  New  SpedoR  recently  discovered  in  Scotland.   6  vols,  royal  8vo, 
■  Tlates  (pub.  at  I6i.  1«*.),  half  morocco,  U.  to.  W23-S 


This,  though  a  complete  Work  In  itself,  (brms  an  ahnost  indispensable  Supplemeat  to  the 
thlrty-«lx  vo^nmea  of  Bowffby's  Bnglish  Bouny,  which  does  not  comprehend  CryptoiraBon 
Plants.    It  is  one  of  tbo  most  •eientlflc  and  best  executed  works  on  ludigenoua  Botany  ever 


>thlrly-«lxv 

Plants.    It 

produced  hi  this  cotiatry. 

MARDWICKE  AND  GRAY«  mpiAN  ZOOLOGY.^,  Twenty  oarts,  forming  two  veb., 
myal  folio,  SOS  eotooMd  plates  (pttb.  at  91/.),  sowed,  ISf.  1S«.,  or  half  moroccw,  gilt  edgei, 
Ui.  \u. 

•HARRIS'S   Al 

Natural  History, 

Sdition.l^J.  O.     , 

Move  400'flguies  of  Moths.  Butterflies,  Caterpillars,  ^c,  «iiu  mo  naiiu  uu 
exquisitely  ooIoumu  •fter  tbe  original  drawings,  half-bound  morocco,  4/.  U. 

Thia  extremely  beautlfal  werk  is  the  only  one  which  contains  our  Eafrlish  Moths  sad  Batter- 
flies  of  the  foil  nataxalaiaa.  In  aU  their  changes  of  Caterpillar,  Cbiyaalis,  &c.,  «ith  the  plaots 
•n  which  th^  food* 


ryw  PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  6^.  BOHN.  f  1 


utnKt>^^^^    AND   GREVfLLE,    ICONES    FILICUM;    OH.   FTGUffES   OF   FCRNS 

•^  aWJ^tth  DESCIIIPTIONS,  many'of  vhich  hav«  been  altontber  uniwMcid  by  BotStot;  5  hafe 

*    '    ^  not  been  corr^etly  fl«ired.    2  to!*,  folio,  with  MO  beauOAiUy  colbured  Plataa  (nnh.  at  2S/  ««  » 

--      hmlfmorocco,  giltedirea,  I2/.12*.  '*^  18»-3l 

K^-.         ^^^  ^andest  and  moat  THuable  of  tho  manjcaduitlllc  Workaprodaeed  bySlr  WiUlam  Hooker. 

-C^C:Op1<ER«  ^OTIC  FLORAy    wmt^nlnR  Kgnret.  and  DeaeriptlDna  ofltare,  or  othenHw 

x_«       interesting  Exotic  Planta,  espeolally  of  auch  aa  are  deaerring  of  being  cuitivaled  in-ovu-Sar- 

dens.    3  vola.  Impeiial  8to,  containing  232  large  and  beantiAilly  coloured  Piatoa  (nah;  at  »/  \ 

,iy:  SB'    cloth, «.  6«.  ^*^    uia^iay 

'  ''  --"  Tliia  is  the  moat  soperb  and  attnwtire  of  all  Dr.  Rooker'k  valuable  works. 

«The«  Exotic  Flora,'  hr  Dr.  Hooker,  ia  like  that  of  ail  the  Botanical  pubUeatlona  of  the  in- 
,j-jj  *efatigable  author,  excellent;  and  it  assumea  an  appearance  of  flnlah  anil  oerftettoa  to 
_  .  ^       wUch  neither  the  Botanical  Magasiae  nor  Begisier  ean  wtaroaUy  laj  cMau^-^LoSS^ 

lOOKER'S  JOURNAL  OF  BOTANY;  containing Pfgnrea and Deserlptlona of nichPlAts 

a,s  recommend  themselves  bv  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  uses  to  which  thev  are 

applied  in  the  Arts,  iti   Medicine,  and  in   Domestic   Bconomy:   tosether  with  oceaalonAl 

Botanical  Notices  and    Information,   and  occaMonal   Portralta  and  Memoirs  of  Sninent 

.  ^ -        Botanistst    4  vols.  »vo,  numeroua  plates,  some  coloured  (pub.  at  3^. ),  cloth,  Ik  1834-42 

; r.'  HOO KER'S  BOTAN ICAL  MISCELLANY ;   cnntalnlnr Flgnres  and  Descriptfons  of  Planta 

~a,         which  recommend  themaelves  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  nses  to  whicli  thev 

-**  are  applied  in  the  Arte,  in  Mfedlclne,  and  in  Domestic  Economy,  together  with  occasiona'l 

Botanical  Notices  and  Information,  Incltiding  many  valuable  Communications  from  dlstln- 
■.t;^  iruished  Sclentiflc  Travellers.    Complete  in  3  thick  vols,  royal  8vo,  with  153  plates,  manv  flnelv 

coloured  (pttb.  at  Si.  A«.),  gilt  cloth,  2i.  12s.  6<(.  'miff-OT 

«rri  HOOKER'S    FLORA    BOREAU*AMERiCANA;  OR,  THE  BOTANY  OF  BRITIBH 

MORTH  AMERICA.    Illustrated  by  240  plates,  complete  in  Twelva  Paita,  iwyal  ito,  {St. 

^  at  12*.  ia».),  «.    The  Twelva  Paita  complete,  done  up  in  2  vols,  royal  4to,  eKtnelotb,.«: 


HUJSH  ON  BEES;  THEIR  NATX7RAL  HISTORY  AND  GENERAL  MANAGBM8NT. 

New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  containing  also  the  latest  Diacoveries  and  Improvement 
in  every  department  of  the  Apiary,  with  a  description  of  the  most  approved  Hives  now  in  uae. 
thick  l2mo,  Portrait  and  numarotis  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  10«.  Od.),  doth,  gilt,  6«.  6iL  Uii 

JOHNSON'S  GARDENER,  complete  in  12  vols,  with  nnmeroas  woodcuU.  eontalnina  the 
Potato,  one  vol.— Cttcvmber,  one  Tol.-Grape  Vine,  two  vols.-A^iricula  and  AsiMirasus.  one 
vol.— Pine  Apple,  two  vols.— Strawberry,  one  vol.— DahlU,  one  vol.— Peach,  one  voL—Ant»le 
two  vols.— together  12  vola.    I2n»,  woodcuts  (pub.  at  U.  lot.),  cloth,  12>.  U47 

'    >■"■-  either  of  the  volumes  magr  be  had  aeparately  (pub.  at  2«4  M.),  at  I« 

JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  GAROENINQ,  numehm.  Wood*ut».  t«rv 
thick  I2me,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  10..  M.),  4».     A  comprehensive'andelepint  vSume!      llS 

LATHAM'S  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS.  Being  the  Natural  Hiatory  apd  Descriu- 
tlon  of  ail  the  Birds  (above  four  thousand)  hitherto  known  or  described  by  Nituraltetsrwith 
tte  Svnonymes  of  preceding  Writers-  the  second  enlarged  and  improved  EdItlon*^imre- 
hendlng  all  the  discoveries  in  Ornithology  subsequent  to  the  former  publlcaUon.  and  a  GoMnl 
Index,  11  vota.  in  10,  4tO,  with  upwarda  of  200  coloured  Plaiea,  lettei«d.(pub.  at  2«^.  ».>.  cloth 
W.  !?•.  erf.  Wtnthe$ter,  1821-28,  pe  same  with  the  plates  exquisitely  coloured  Uke  dAmtoks' 
11  vols,  m  10,  elegantly  half  bound,  greui  moroeco,  gilt  edgee/ 121. 12^  «n«wui^, 

LE^Jf*A!?^"'^'?f^*-  H*8TORV  OF  THE  BIRDS   OF   NEW  SOUTH    WALES 

Third  Edition,  with  an  Index  of  the  Scientific  Names  and  Synonymes  by  Mr^GooiDsw^Mtl  • 
ISYTOK,  ft)llo,  27  plates,  coloured  (pub.  at  41.  4«. ),  hf.  bd.  morocco,  21.  2^  USs 

LINDLEY'S  BRITISH  FRUITS;  OR,  FIGURRS  AND  DESCRTPTTONS  OP  THEM08T 
IMPORTANT  VARIETIES  OF  FR^JIT  CULTIVATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  3  vol? 
royal  8vo,  containing  152  most  beautifully  coloured  plates,  chiefly  by  Mm.  Withs««  AmSm 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  (pub.  at  loi.  lo*.),  half  bound,  inoroo<»>  extra,  gilt  e<lges,  61J5I. 

"This  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  work.     Every  plate  is  like  alhighly  flnisbed  dMiriit^ 
similar  to  thoae  In  the  Horticultural  Transactiona.*'  *  ^   '  u-aww  oRWUg, 

LINDLEY'S  DIGfTALIUM  MONOGRAPHIA.   FoUo.  28  plates  of  the.  Foxgtov«  (pob^,«t 

VM  4ft«  Jf  ClOtlli   !»•   kits  Ocfa 

■  the  same,  the  platea  beautlfiiUy  coloured  (pub.  at  61. 61.),  cloth,  2L13*»tdL 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST,  being  Popular  Descriattera. 
•nUes,  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  Five  Hundred  Animals,  comprehending  all  the  auadrim^tls 
Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles.  Insects,  &c.,  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispensable  innsliie  edoeiil 
tion.    With  Indexes  of  Sclentiflc  and  Popular  Names,  an  ExplanaiSon  of  Termi,  and  an  aSI 

Sadix  of  Fabulous  Animals,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  600  beautiful  woodcuta  by  BBwicr 
ARVBT,  Whimper,  and  oUjers.    New  fidltion,  revised,  enlarged,  and  corrected  to  the 
present  sUtc  of  Zoological  Knowledge .    In  one  thick  vol.  post  8vo.  gilt  cloth,  1m.  6rf.  imo 

LOUDON'S  (J.  C.)  ARBORETUM  FT  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM.  or  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Britain,  ^«tive  and  Foreign,  delineated  and  described;  witli  their  prooa- 
fation,  culture,  mamurement,  and  uses.  Second  Improved  Edition,  8  vols.  8vo,  with  aboftf 
400  plates  of  trees,  and  upwards  of  2300  woodeuu  of  trees  and  shrubs  (pub.  at  l«l.)j  51.  m.   |«44 


12  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

MAANTELL'S  (DR.)  NEW  QEOLOGtCAL  WORK.  THE  MEDALS  OF  CBEATTOSr 
or  first  Lmmoi  In  Oeolofy,  and  in  the  Study  of  Ornnic  Rcnuans;  Incladin*  Geological  Ex" 
eorclona  to  the  Isl«  of  8bepi>ej.  Brighton,  Levex,  Tllgate  Forest,  Chwnvood  Forest,  Farrinr- 
don,  Swindon,  Csinc,  Bath,  Bristol,  CUnon,  Mallork,  Crich  Hill,  tte.  By  Oickon  Alger- 
yoK  MAiTTBLb,  Bsa.f  LL.D.,  F.R.S..  Ice.  Tto  thick  vols,  foolscap  Sto,  vitb  coloured 
Plates,  and  soretml  buudred  boaotiful  Woodcuts  of  Fo«sil  Remains,  cloth  gilt,  IL  U.  1S44 

MANTELL'8  WONDERS  OF  GEOLOGY,  or  a  Familiar  Exposition  of  Geologleal  Pbe- 
Bomeaa.  Sixth  greatlj  enlamd  and  improvea  Edition.  1  vols,  post  8f0,  coloured  Plates,  *nd 
op varda  of  3M  Woodcuts,  gilt  cloth,  lf«.  Ittt 

MANTELL'S  GEOLOGICAL   EXCURSION    ROUND  THE    ISLE    OF    WIGHT, 

and  along  the  adjacent  Coast  of  DorseUhlrt.    In  1  vol.  post  Sru,  with  numeroua  beautifullj 
executed  Woodcuts,  and  a  Geological  Map,  cloth  gilt,  lu.  184] 

MUDIE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS;  OR,  THE  feathered 
TRIBES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  9  vola.  Svo.  Mew  Bdition,  the  Plates  beauti- 
tatty  coloured  (pub.  at  \L  ••.),  cloth  gUt^  16«.  1SS5 

*'Thla  la,  without  any  ezeeptioa,  the  most  trulj  charming  work  on  Omithelofj  which  has 


.hitherto  appeared,  flrom  the  dajrs  of  Wllloughby  downwards.  Other  authors  describe, 
<  Mudie  paints;  other  authors  give  the  hu»k,  Mudte  the  kernel.  We  most  heartily  concur 
with  the  opinion  expressed  of  this  work  by  Leigh  Hunt  (a  kindred  spirit)  in  the  first  few 
numbers  of  his  right  pleasant  Lcmdon  Jomrnml.  The  descriptions  of  Bewick,  FenBsnt, 
Lcwin,  Montagu,  and  even  Wilson,  will  not  for  an  Instant  stand  comparison  with  the 
apirlt-stliring  emanations  of  Mudie's  *  living  pen,'  as  It  has  been  called.  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  author  who  so  feliclloosly  unites  beauty  of  s^le  with  strength  and  nerve 
of  expression ;  he  does  not  apecil^,  bat  palnU."— IFmnT*  OmUMogieal  Guide, 

RICHARDSON'S  GEOLOGY  FOR  BEGINNERS,  comprising  a  fkmillar  Explanation  of 
Geology  and  its  associate  Sciences.  Mineralon-,  Physical  Geoloer,  Fossil  Conchology,  Fossil 
Botany,  and  Palaeontology,  Including  Directions  for  forming  Collections,  ftc.  By  O.  F. 
.RicMABDsoir,  F.O.S.  (formerly  witli  Dr.  Mantell,  now  of  the  British  Museum).  Second 
Edition,  constderably  enlarged  and  Improved.  One  thick  voL  post  Sro,  Illustrated  by  upwards 
of  S«0  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  l«k  6d.),  cloth,  7«.  (U.  IMS 

.  SELBrS  COMPLETE   BRITISH   ORNITHOLOGY.    A  most  magniflcent  work  of  the  ' 
Figures  of  British  Birds,  contaluinff  exact  and  faithAil  representations  In  their  full  natural  sice» 
of  all  the  known  species  found  In  Great  Britain,  383  Figures  in  238  beautiftilly  coloured  Plates. 
9  vols,  elephant  folio,  elegantly  half  bound  morocco  (pub.  at  lOSJ.),  gilt  back  and  gilt  edges, 
»U.  lot.  UU 

''The  grandest  work  on  Ornithology  published  In  tliis  country,  the  same  for  British  Birds 
'  that  Audubon's  is  for  the  binti  of  America.    Every  flgurs,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances  of 
.  extremely  large  birds.  Is  of  the  full  natural  alze,  beautlAally  and  accurately  drawn,  with  all  the 
spirit  of  Ilfe."-OrN<Moi(wwr«  Text  Book. 

"  What  a  treasure,  during  a  rainy  forenoon  In  the  country.  Is  such  a  irlorlonsly  Illuminated 
work  as  this  «f  Mr.  SelbyT  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  ever  published 
In  Britain,  asd  will  stand  a  comparison,  without  any  eclipse  of  its  lustre,  with  tiie  most  magni- 
flcent ornithological  illostratlonB  of  the  French  school.  Mr.  Selby  has  long  and  deservedly 
nmked  high  as  a  scientific  naturalist."— irfarihoood'«  Magaxme, 

SELBrS   ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   BRITISH    ORNITHOLOGY.  S  vols.  tvo.  Second 
Edition  (pub.  at  l^  1«.),  boards,  U«.  18SS 


SIBTHORFS  FLORA  GR aCA.  The  most  costly  and  magniflcent  Botanical  work  ever  pub- 
lished. 10  vols,  folio,  with  1000  beautifally  coloured  Pistes,  half  bound  morocco,  publishing 
by  subscription,  and  the  number  strictly  limited  to  those  subscribed  for  (pub.  at  252^),  63<. 

Separate  Prospectuses  of  this  work  are  now  ready  for  delivery.    Only  forty  copies  of  the 
original  stock  exist.    Mo  greater  number  of  subsctiliers'  names  can  therefore  be  received. 

SIBTHORP'S   FLORA  GRACA   PRODROMUS.    Sive  PlanUrum  omnium  Enumeratio. 
quas  In  Provlncils  aut  Insults  Graciae  invcnit  Jou.  Sibtmobp:    Characteres  et  Synonyma 
omnium  cum  Annotatlonlbus  Jac.  Esy.  Smith.    Four  parU,  In  2  thick  vola,  svo  (pub.  at  • 
S{.S*.),14«.  £ondiiu,IS16 

SOWERBY'S  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOGY.  Containing  a  complete  Introduction  to  the 
Science,  illustrated  by  upwarda  of  6M  Figures  of  Shells,  etched  on  copper-plates.  In  which  the 
most  characteristic  examples  are  given  of  all  the  Genera  established  up  to  the  present  timer 
arranged  in  Lamarckian  Order,  accompanied  by  copious  Explanations :  Observations  respect- 
ing the  Geosraphical  or  Geoliwical  oistrlbutton  of  each ;  Tabular  Views  of  the  Systems  of 
Lamarck  and  De  Blainville :  a  fflossary  of  Technical  Terms,  Ac.  New  Edition,  crasiderably  • 
enlarged  and  Improved,  wltb  numerous  Woodcuta  In  the  text,  now  first  added,  gvo,  cloth,  18«. 
The  plates  coloured,  cloth,  U.  I6s.  ISM 


SPRY'S  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  DELINEATED;  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions 
of  all  the  Genera  of  Btltiah  Beetles,  edited  by  Shvckard,  Svo.'wlth  94  plates,  comprisiac  688 
■•™n!.*  of  Beetles,  bcantlTjlly  and  most  accurately  drawn  fpuh.  at  il.  2«.),  cloth,  1/.  U.       18(0 
**  Tbe  most  perfect  work  vet  pubUshcd  in  this  department  of  British  Entomolog}-." 

^^hSHIJlS,  S-^iT'^"  ENTOMOLOGY,  12  vols.  8vo.  loo  coloured  Plates  (pub.atJit), 

"SL  "?Y**5i'!'.,i'*'"^°"^**?  *  '''>'••  *'•  ^-     COI.ROPTKTIA,  S  vols.  iL  4t.     DBBXAPflB^ 

pniwop.,  Nnonui .,  «c.,  i  vol  U,  U.    Ufatgnoj-rsn*,  2  vols.  2i,  *t.  "«*"»*f 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOnX,  13 


SWAINSON'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS:  OR,  oniOINAL  FIGURES  AND 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW,  RARE,  OR  INTERESTING  ANIMALS,  ielect«d  chiefly 
from  the  CUm*i  of  Ornltliolo(ry,  Eiitomolunr,  and  ConchoIoffy>  6  vols,  royal  8vo,  containing 
31S  finely  coloured  pUtea  (pub.  «t  16^  16«.)»  u^f  bound  morocco,  gUt  edges,  91.  Ot. 

SWEETS    FLORA    AUSTRALASICA ;    or.  a  selection  of  HANDSOME  OR 

CURIOUS  PLANTS.  Natives  of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.    15  Noa.  for  i  ing 
1  vol.  royal  tvo,  complete,  vlth  M  beautifully  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  3/.  15«.),  cloth,  1/.  16«. 

m7-28 

SWEETS  C!STINE>E;  OB,  KATURAL  ORDER  OF  CISTUS,  OR  ROCK  ROSE.  SO 
Nob.  forming  1  voL  royal  8vo,  complete,  with  112  beautiftilly  coloured  phitcs  (pub.  at  U.  5».), 
cloth,  3/.  U«.  td.  1828 

**One  of  the  meet  iaterastlng^  and  hitherto  the  acarceat  of  Mr.  Sweet's  beautlAiI  publications." 


iWfecellaneous  ®nslis]&  "Eitcrature, 

IXCLUDIXO 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS.  POETRY  AND  THE 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


BACON'S  WORKS,  both  English  and  Latin.  With  an  Introdactory  Essajr,  and  coplona 
Indexes.    Complete  in  2  large  vols,  imperial  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  21.  2i. ),  ciotli,  \L  16*.    18S8 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING,  irith  Memoir  and  Notes 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  square  12mo,  with  34  ^Toodcuts  (pub.  at  4«.),  ornamental  wrapper,  2i.  Oct. 

1840 

BANCROFTS  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  from  the  Dlscorery  of  the 
American  Continent.    Twelfth  Edition,  3  vols,  8vo  (published  at  71. 10«.),  cloth,  I/,  lu.  6d. 

1847 

BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY,  from  a.d.  looo  to  1840.  By  Jobbph  Alwk,  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  S  tliick  elegantly  printed  vols,  foolscap  8vo,  illustrated  by  24  Portralta 
•f  British  Admirals,  bcautlAilly  engraved  on  Steel,  and  numeroua  Woodcuu  of  Battles  (pub. 
at  1^  1«. ),  cloth  gilt,  14t.  1842 

"These  volumes  are  Invaloable;  they  contain  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  our  best  Naval 
Histories  and  Chronicles."— 5ioi. 

"The  best  and  most  complete  repository  of  the  triumphs  of  the  British  Navy  which  hoa  yet 
issued  firom  the  press."— (/Mteri  Snviee  Oagette. 

BORDERER'S,  THE  TABLE  BOOK,  or  Gatherings  of  the  Local  History  and  Romance  of 

the  English  and  Scottish  Borders,  by  M.  A.  RiciiAnmov  (of  Newcastle),  8  vols,  bound  in  4, 

royal  »vo,  Illustratad  with  nearly  lOOO  Interesting  Woodcuta,  extra  cloth  (pub.  at  3^  to*.), 

1/.  11«.  .  AnoautUt  1846 

•»*  One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  sets  of  books  imaginable. 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON;  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  C.  CROKER, 

Incorporating  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  accompanied  by  the  Commentaries  of  all  pre- 
ceding Editors:  with  numerous  additional  Notes  and  lUostratfve  Anecdotes;  to  which  are 
added  Two  Supplementary  Volumes  of  Anecdotes  by  Hawkiks,  Piozzi,  Murpht,  Tyxrs, 
RcYKOLDS,  Steeveks,  and  others.  10  vols.  l2mo,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  so  Views,  Por- 
traits, and  SheeU  of  Autographs,  finely  engraved  on  Steel,  ttom  Drawings  by  Stanfield,  Hard- 
ing, Jcc,  dotli,  reduced  to  1/.  10«.  184g 
This  new,  improved,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  beautinilly  printed  In  the  popular  form  ot 
Sir  Waiter  Scott,  and  Byron's  Works,  is  Just  such  an  edition  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  loved  and 
recommended.  In  one  of  the  Ana  recorded  in  the  supplementary  volumes  of  the  present  edi- 
tion, he  says:  "  Books  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fire,  and  bold  readily  in  your  hand,  are  the 
most  useful  alter  ail.    Such  books  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  reading." 

BOURRIENNE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON,  one  stout,  closely,  but  elegantly  printed 
vol.,  foolscap  l2mo,  with  fine  equestrian  Portrait  of  Napoleon  and  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  5t.), 
elotU,  3*.  6d.  uii 

BRITISH  ESSAYISTS,  viz.,  spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  Rambler,  Adventurer,  Idler,  and 
Connoiseur,  3  thick  vols.  8vo,  portralta  (pub.  at  2/.  5«.>,  cloth,  lU  7s.  iUUier  volume  may  be 
had  separate. 

BRITISH  POETS,  CABINET  EDITION,  containing  the  complete  works  of  the  jirindpal 
English  poeta,  from  Milton  to  Kirke  White.  4  vols,  post  8vo  (slse  of  Standard  Library) 
yiiated  la  a  very  small  but  beautitul  type,  22  Medallion  Portraits  (pub.  at  2t.  St.),  cloth,  lAs. 


14  CATALOGUE  OF  HBW  BOOXft 

mOUOHANTS  (U>RD)  POUTICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  aaAI 

tlM,  S  «•!•.  •*•  (puh.  al  lU  lb.  6U.U  elMh,  II.  U. 
— —  BiltUi  O»aaatutio>  (•  pMtlm  of  Um  pMe«lb««eTfc|,  ttm.  «1MK  Si. 

BHOUOHAHTS  (LORD)  HI8TORIGA4.  SKETCHES  OF  STATESMEN,  -^  •tamm 

r«blto  Chancura  of  tte  ttea  ot  Omtgi  lU.     VoL  UI.  njal  no,  «tth  !•  Am  p— fcritt 

BROUGHAM'S  (LORD)  UVES  OF  MEN  OF  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCC    Wto 

AooiitlMd  la  tte  Oim  of  Omib*  111,  rojral  Svo,  «Hk  !•  Ijm  partniU  <palb^U.  U.),  i  *  "    " 


!>•■— M,«ltowmnheport»«to,d— yty(p«h>tU.la.hctoth,IOfcaA,  isM 

BROWNE'S  (SIR  THOMAS)  WORKS,  COMPLETE.  Ineliiding  bb  Vulgar  Brnin, 
BaHfte  Medici,  U»  BnrUI,  Christfan  Morals,  ConMpoMtaBce^  Joiuaala,  and  T^raali.  Mwr  «f 
than  hitharto  napubUshtd.  Tba  whola  colltetad  and  adltod  bj  auioK  Wiucxx,  KL.S.  4 
vols.  Sro,  flna  Portrait  (pub.  at  S/.  U.),  clotb,  R  11«.  •<(.  PiiiniMp,  IS36 

**8ir  Thomaa  Browaa,  the  eoatampotmry  of  Jcrtmj  Tqrier,  HoolM,  Bacaa,  SiMeM,  and 
Robert  Burton,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moit  eloquent  and  poetical  of  that  great  Hterary  era 
His  tlionghts  are  often  truly  ■ublime,  and  always  conveyed  In  the  meet  ImpreesiTC  lancaacc'F 

BUCKINGHAM'S  AMERICA;  HISTORICAL,  STATISTICAL,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 

Tls. :  Nortliem  States,  S  vols. :  Eastern  and  Western  SUtea,  S  vols. j  flonllMini  or  Slave  States. 
9  vols.;  Canada,  Nova  Seotia,  New  Broaawick,  and  the  other  British  Provinces  in  North 
America,  I  vol.  Together  9  stout  vols.  Svn,  numerous  fine  Engravings  (pub.  at  6^  lOe.  6d.), 
cloth,  3^  12*.  6d.  '  1841.43 

**  Mr.  Buckingham  goes  deliberately  through  the  States,  treating  of  all,  biatoricallT  and  sta^ 
•  ttotically— of  ttartr  ris*  and  progresa,  tbehr  manulkctures,  trade,  popnlattoa.  topsgianfay,  fer- 
tility, resources,  morals,  manners,  edncation,  and  so  forth.  Hit  votumet  wUibefnml  »  siaw 
komMt  qf  knmnUogt.'*  .  4tk«m&mm, 

'*A  yrj  entire  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  United  States,  diligently  collected  by  a  nan 
of  great  acuteness  and  observation." — LiUrutjt  Gaaette, 

BURKE'S  (EDMUND)  WORKS.  With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Intiodactloa  by  Boeama. 
1  vols,  impetial  ivo,  closely  but  handsomely  prinsed  (pub.  at  Si.  2Bk)r  elolk,  U.  Ms.  i««t 

BURKE'S  ENCYCLOP>EDIA  OF  HERALDRY;  OR,  GENERAL  ARMOURY 
OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.  Comprising  a  Raglstiy  of  aU  Armonal 
Bearings,  Crests,  and  Mottoes,  ttvm  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  iaclodinv  the 
late  Grants  by  the  College  of  Anas.  With  an  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  and  a  Dicttoiiary  of 
Terms.  Third  Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  One  very  laige  vol.  imperial  8vo,  beantifnily 
winted  in  small  type,  in  double  colamns,  by  WHiTTixoHirM,  enrbeliiahed  with  aa  elaborate 
Inrontlspiece,  richly  UliuUnatcd  in  gold  and  colours;  also  woodcuts,  (pnb.  at  2<.2>.),cl«ft 
gilt.  If.  5*.  1844 

The  most  elaborate  and  useful  Work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  contains  upwards  of 
M,MO  armorial  bearings,  and  incorperatea  all  that  have  hitherto  been  given  hv  GuUIiai,  £A- 
moodson,  Collins,  Nisbel,  Berry,  Hebeea,  and -others;  besides  many  thousana  names  which 
have  never  appeared  in  any  pivvieus  Work.  This  volome,  in  Ihct,  la  a  eaiaii  coaimst  but 
without  abridgment,  contains  more  than  four  ordinary  quartos. 

BURNS'  WORKS,  WITH   LIFE  BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAMS   AND   NOTES  BY  • 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,   CAMPBELL,   WORDSWORTH,  LOCKHART,  kc    Royal  Svo, 
fine  Portrait  and  Plates  ( pub.  at  18«. ),  cloth,  unifarm  with  Byron,  ie>.  Od.  1M7 

This  is  positively  the  only  complete  edition  of  Bums,  in  a  single  vetume,  Svo.  It  contains 
not  only  every  scrap  which  Bams  ever  wrote,  whether  prose  or  verse,  bat  also  a  eonsideraMe 
number  of  Scotch  national  sirs,  colleeted  and  illustrated  by  him  (not  given  elsewhere)  and  ftill 
and  interesting  accounts  of  the  occasiona  and  circumstances  of  his  varioua  writingSk.  The 
Tory  complete  and  interesting  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham  alone  occupies  164  page^aad  the 
Indices  and  Glossary  are  very  copioue.  The  whole  finrmaathick  elegantly  printed  volume, 
extending  in  all  to  848  pages.  The  other  editions,  including  one  publislied  in  simihu*  shape, 
with  an  ain-idgment  of  the  Life  bgr  Allan  Cunningham,  comprised  in  only  47  pages,  and  the 
whole  volwao  in  only  604  pages»  do  not  contain  above  two-thirds  of  the  above. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PETRARCH,  with  Notices  of  Boccaccio  and  his 
Illustrious  Contemporaries.  Second  Rditton.  2  vols,  avo,  fine  PortiMU  and  Plates  (pub.  si 
l<.ll«.6d.),  doth,  12*.  184J 

GARY'S  EARLY  FRENCH  POETS,    a  Series  of  Nortcea  and  Translations,  with  aa  Intro. 

.    dactory  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Freiwb  Poetry;  Editnl  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Hnar  Cakt. 

foolscap,  »vo,  cloth,  bt,  1M4 

CARYS  LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  POETS,  snpplsmeatory  to  Dr.  Johksov's  "Uves." 
Edited  by  his  Son,  foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  7t.  1846 

CHATHAM  PAPERS,  being  the  Correspondence  of  William  Pitt,  Eari  of  Chatham. 
Edited  by  the  Executors  of  bii  Son,  John  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  published  from  the  Original 
ManuscripU  in  their  possession.    4  vols.  Svo  (puh.  at  S^.  12*.),  cloth,  U.  it. 

JAtmv,  1S38.4« 
"  A  production  of  greater  historical  interest  could  hardly  be  imagined.    It  is  a  suadard 
work,  which  will  directly  pass  into  every  library."— Z,i/frary  Gazette. 

"There  is  hardly  any  man  in  moiirrn  times  who  fills  so  larye  a  space  in  bur  history,  and  of 
whom  we  know  so  little,  as  Lord  Chatham;  be  was  the  greatest  Statesman  and  Orator  that 
this  country  ever  prodacsd.    We  regard  tbU  Work,  therefore,  as  one  of  Uie  gieateai  v«iM."--> 


PUBLISHED  OB  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHN.  Id 

^aMATTERTON'S  WORKS,  both  ProM  and  PmUcsI,  Including  hit  Letten;  with  Notice* 
of  his  Life,  History  of  Uie  Howley  Controversy,  and  Notes  Cmicai  aua  Explanatory.  2  vol's 
post  8to,  elegantly  printed,  vith  Engraved  Fac-slmiies  of  Cbatterton't  Handwriting  and  tha 
Bowlcy  H8S.  (pub.  at  lii.)i  Cloth,  9>.  Large  Paper,  1  Tols.  ctown  8to  (pub.  at  IL  Is.),  cloth, 
11*.  1843 

*'  WartoB,  Malone,  Croft,  Dr.  Kaox,  Dr.  Sherwln,  and  others.  In  proee ;  and  Scott,  Words- 
worth, KIrke  White,  Montgomery,  Shelley,  CoierMjie,  and  Keats,  in  rerae;  have  eoafeired 
lasting  Immortality  apon  the  Poems  of  Chatterlon." 

**  Chatteriott's  was  a  genius  like  tliat  of  Homer  and  Shakapaare,  vUeh  appears  not  above 
OBce  in  many  centuries.''— Fierftmiis  iTnar. 

CLARKE'S  (DR.  E.  D.)  TRAVELS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE, 
ASIA,  AND  AFRICA,  II  voU.  Svo,  mq^ and  platea  (pab.at  IM.),  cloth,«^ a«.  1827-34 

C-LASSIC  TALES,  Cabinet  Edition,  eompiiilng  the  Vicar  of  Wakefleld,  Elisabeth.  Paul  and 
Virginia,  Oulliver's  Travels,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  Sorrows  of  Werter,  Theodostua 
and  Constantia,  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  Basselas,  compiete  In  1  vol.  Umo.;  7  medallioa  por- 
traits (pub.  at  lOs.  6d.),  cloth,  S«.  id. 

OOLMAN'S  (GEORGE)  POETICAL  WORKS,  containing  his  BrOMi  Grins.  Yacaries,  and 
Eccentricities,  3Mio,  woodcuts  (pub.  at  U.  6d.),  cloth,  U.  id.  1840 

COOPER'S  (J.  F.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF. 

AMERICA,  from  the  Earliest  Ferioo  to  the  Peace  of  ISld,  2  voU,  8vo  (pub.  a  1^  10«.),  gilt 
cloth,  i3«.  1838 

COPLErS  (FORMERLY  MRS.  HEWLETT)  HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  ITS 

ABOLITION.     Second   Edition,  with  an  Appendix,   thick   small   8to,  ilne   Portnlt  of 
Clarkson  (pub.  at  6a. ),  eleth,  4«.  60.  MW 

COSTELLO'S  SPECrMENS  OF  THE  EARLY  FRENCH  POETRY,  fh>m  the  ttane  of 
the  Troubadours  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV,  post  8to,  with  4  Plates,  aplcndidiy  iUuminated  in 
gold  and  colours,  cloth  gilt,  18a.  1835 

OOWPER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  SOUTHEY;  comprising  his  Poemi, 
Correspondence,  and  Translations;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  15  vola.  post  8vo,  embelUsfaed 
with  numefouB  oxqnisite  Bngzavloca,  after  the  detfgas  of  Hjlmvux  (pnb.  at  Si.  iftt.),  cloth. 


Tills  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Cowper's  Works,  prose  and  poetic*],  which  baa  ever 
been  given  to  the  world.    Many  of  ""  ""        ■    •  •-'--    —"  "•- 

cannot  appear  in  any  other  edition. 


riven  to  the  world.    Many  of  them  are  ttill  exclusively  oqpyxight,  and  oonsequently 


CRAWFURD'S  (J.)  EMBASSY  TO  SIAM   AND  COCHIN<CHINA.    s   vote,   fvo, 

Haps,  and  K  Plates  (pub.  at  IL  lU.  M.),  cloth,  12^  UM 

CRAWFURD'S  EMBASSY  TO  AVA,  with  an  Appendix  on  FossU  Remains  by  Profosaw 
BccKLAMD.     a  voU.  8vo,  With  13  Maps,  Plates,  and  Vignettes  (pub.  at  U.  Hi.  6d.),  ctotii. 

ORUIKSHANK'S  THREE  COURSES  AND  A  DESSERT.  A  Series  of  Talet,  in  Three 
Sets,  viz.,  Irish,  Legal,  and  Miscellaneous.  Crown  Svo.  with  51  extremely  clever  and  comic 
Illustrations  (publishing  in  the  Illustrated  Library  at  5f.) 

"This  is  an  extraordinary  performance.  Such  an  union  of  the  painter,  the  poet,  and 'the 
novelist,  in  one  person,  is  unexampled.  A  tithe  of  the  talent  that  goes  to  making  the  storiea 
would  set  up  a  dozen  of  annual  writers;  and  a  tithe  of  the  inventive  genius  that  la  dJbplajedin 
the  ilinstratlons  would  furnish  a  gallery."— ^pec^cUer. 

DAVIS'S  SKETCHES  OF  CHINA,  During  an  Inland  Journey  of  Four  Mentha;  wHh  an 
Account  of  the  War.  Two  vols.,  postSvo,  with  anew  map  of  China  (pub.  at  Ms.),  eloth,  9$. 

1841 

DIBDIN'S  BIBLIOMANIA:  OR  BOOK^ADNESS.  A  Bibliographical  Romance.  New 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  including  a  Key  to  the  assumed  Characters  in  the 
Drama,  and  a  Supplement.  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  embellished  by  nomerous 
Woodcuu,  many  of  which  are  now  first  added  (pub.  at  St.  U.),  cloth,  U.  U*.  6d.  Large  Paper, 
imperial  8ve,  of  which  only  very  few  copies  were  printed  (pub.  at  5^  5t.),  cloth,  SI.  13«.  6d. 

This  celebrated  Wo^k,  which  unites  the  entertainment  of  a  romance  with  the  most  valuable 


information  on  all  blbAographical  suhtiectt,  has  long  been  very  scarce  and  sold  for  conaidasble 
mall  paper  for  82.  8f .,  and  the  large  paper  for  upwards  of  50  guineas  I ' ' 


alll 


IMBDIN'S  (CHARLES)  SONGS,  Admfaralty  edlUon,  complete,  with  a  Memoir  by  T. 
DiBDiM,  illustrated  with  13  Characteristic  Sketches,  engraved  on  Steel  by  Oxonos  Cnuix- 
auAVK,  Umo,  cloth  lettered,  5i.  1B49 

DOMESTIC  COOKERY,  by  a  Lady  (Mrs.  Ruirsnu)  New  Edition,  with  nunerona  additional 
Receipu,  by  Mrs.  BiacH,  Utmo.,  with  0  plates  (pub.  at  6$.)  cloth,  3«.  1846 

BBAKE'S  SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  TIMES,  Inclndinc  the  Biography  of  the  Poet, 
criticisms  on  his  Genius  and  Writings,  a  new  Chronology  of  bis  Plays,  and  a  History  of  the 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Amusements,  Superstitions,  Poetry,  and  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
Era.  3  vols.  4to  (above  1400  pages),  wtto  fine  Portrait  and  a  Plate  of  AutograpJu  (pnb.  at 
ft/.  St.),  cloth,  I2.lt.  1817 

"A  maaterly  prodnction,  the  publication  of  which  vrlll  form  an  epoch  in  the  Shaksperlan  his- 
terv  of  this  country.  It  comprises  also  a  complete  and  critical  analyais  of  all  the  Plays  and 
Poems  of  Shakspeare:  and  a  comprenenaive  and  powerful  alietch  of  the.  contemporary  Ittea. 
ture."— Gen^/rauNs's  Mafanm. 


CATJLLOGtTE  OP  MKW  BOORS 


ENGLISH  CAUSES  CELEBRES,  OB,  EEMAaKABLE  TRIALS.  SquMn  Ubo»  (pokw 
At  it. ),  onukiuenUl  vrsppcr,  U.  1S44 

FENN'S  PASTON  LETTERS.  Orlfliul  Lettm  of  the  Putoo  Family,  vrltten  dnrinsr  th* 
Bclffu  of  Henry  VI,  Edward  IV.  and  Blchard  HI.  bj  varioaa  Penons  of  Rank  and  Conae-' 
qoaoce,  ehleAy  on  Hittorical  SQidaets.  Now  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Comctions,  eomplecep 
S  vote,  boond  in  1,  iquaro  IXmo  (pub.  at  10«.)t  cloth  gilt,  U.  Uaatntly  bound  in  autfooa 
morocco,  carved  boardi.  In  the  oariy  atjrlo,  gilt  odgea,  I5f.  1S49 

Tho  orlcinal  edition  of  Oila  Tcry  curious  and  interMting  scrlet  of  historical  Letters  Is  •  rars 
book,  ana  sells  for  upwards  of  ten  guineas.  The  present  is  not  an  abrMgnent,  as  migbt  b« 
supposed  from  Its  form,  bnt  gives  the  whole  matter  by  omitting  the  dupiieate  version  of  tfa* 
letter*  written  In  an  obsolete  language,  and  adopting  only  the  more  modem,  readable  vessiom 
published  by  Fenn. 

•'  111*  Paston  Letters  are  an  Important  testimony  to  the  progressive  condition  of  society,  and 
come  in  as  a  precious  link  In  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  England,  which  they  alone  ia 
thh  period  supply.    They  stand  Indeed  singly  in  Europe."— /fa/ioai. 

FIELDING'S   WORKS*    EDITED    BY   ROSCOE,   COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

il'om  Jones,  Amelia,  Jonathan  Wild,  Joseph  Andrews,  Plays,  Essays,  and  Mlscell^iea.  > 
tedium  Sto,  with  20  capiUl  Plates  by  Cruikshamk  «pob.  at  1/.  4«. ),  cloth  gilt,  \U.  I84S 

"  Of  ail  the  works  of  imagination  to  which  English  genius  has  given  oricln,  the  writings  of 
Benrv  Fielding  are  perhaps  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  her  own." — Sir  WtUUr  Scatt, 
"The  prose  Homer  of  h\mian  nature."— lord  Bfrmu 

FOSTER'S  ESSAYS  ON  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER ;  on  a  Man's  Writing  Memob* 
of  Illmseir- on  the  epithet  Romantic:  on  the  Averilcn  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Beli- 


gion. 


cap.  8vo,  Eighteenth  Edition  (pub.  at  to.),  cloth,  S«.  18«S 

I  have  read  with  the  greatest  admiration  the  Essays  of  Mr.  Foster.    He  Is  one  of  the  moat 
profound  and  eloquent  writer*  that  England  has  produced."— Sir  Jamet  ilaciitUoak. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  POPULAR  IGNORANCE.  New  Edition, 
elegantly  printed.  In  fcap.  8vo,  now  first  uniform  with  his  Essays  on  Decision  of  Character^ 
cloth,  ii.  IMT 

"Mr.  Foster  always  considered  this  his  beat  work,  and  tho  one  by  which  be  wished  his 
literary  claims  to  he  estimated." 

"  A  work  which,  popuUr  and  admired  as  it  confessedly  Is,  has  never  met  with  tho  thoosandth 
part  of  the  attention  which  It  deserves."— Z>r.  Pjre  Smitk, 

FROISSARTS  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND.  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN,  &C.     New 

Edition,  by  Colonel  Johnes,  with  120  beautiful  Woodcuts,  2  vols,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth 
lattercd  (pub.  at  IL  16«.),  R  Is.  IStf 

FROISSART,  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF.  74  plates,  printed  in  gold  and 

colours,  2  vols,  super-royal  8vo,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  4/.  lOt.),  3L  lOe. 
■  '■  the  same,  large  paper,  9  vols,  royal  4to,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  10/.  lot.),  61.  6e 

FROISSARTS  CHRONICLES,  with  the  74  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS 
INSERTED,  3  vols,  aiper-raral  Svo,  elegantly  half  bound  red  morocco,  gilt  edges,  emble- 
matically tooled  (pub.  at  6L  to. ),  4<.  10*.  lS4p 

GAZETTEER.— NEW  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER.  AND  OEOORA- 
PHICAL  DICTIONARY,  more  complete  than  any  hitherto  published.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  completed  to  the  present  time,  by  Johw  Tiiomsov  (Eaitor  of  the  Ihmenal  AtUi^  &c.), 
verv  thick  Ivo  (I040  pages),  Maps  (pub.  at  lb.),  cloth,  12f. 

This  comprehensive  vulume  is  the  Istest,  and  by  far  the  best  Universal  Gazetteer  of  Its  slae. 
It  Includes  a  fkill  account  of  Aifghanlstan,  New  Zealand,  ftc.  &c. 

CELL'S  (SIR  WILLIAM)  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ROME  AND  ITS  VICINITY.   An 

improved  EiliUon,  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo,  with  several  Plates,  cloth,  12«.  With  a  very  larra 
Map  of  Rome  and  its  Environn  (from  a  moit  careful  trigonometrical  survey),  mounted  on  cloth, 
and  folded  In  a  case  so  as  to  form  a  volume.    Together  2  vols.  Svo,  cloth,  1/.  U.  \»4S 

"These  volumes  are  so  replete  with  what  Is  valuable,  that  were  we  to  employ  onr  entire 
Jonrnal,  we  could,  after  all,  afford  but  a  meagre  indication  of  their  interest  and  worth.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  lasting  memorial  of  eminent  Uterarv  exertion,  devoted  to  a  aul\)ect  of  great  import- 
ance, and  one  dear,  not  only  to  everv  scholar,  out  to  every  reader  of  Intelllgeuce  to  whom  the 
tnith  of  history  is  an  object  of  cousiaeration." 

GILLIES'  (DR.)  HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS,  Relsting  to  Remarkable  Periods  of  the 
Success  of  the  Gospel,  including  the  Appendix  and  Supplement,  with  Prefaces  and  Con- 
tinuation by  the  Rev.  II.  Dona  a,  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  lit.  oc/.),  cloth,  7«.  dd.  laiS 


Success  of  the  Gospel,  including  the  Appendix  and  Supplement,  with  Prefaces  and  Con- 
,. .      .....       ,.   ^ ......         ■-,.  oc/.),  c*  ■"   -    "• 

GLEIG'S   MEMOIRS   OF  WARREN    HASTINGS,  first  Governor.General  of  Bengal.  S 
vols,  svo,  fine  Portrait  (pub.  at  2i.  ft«.),  cloth,  1^.  1«.  1841 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  PART  THE  SECOND,  as  completed  In  IS3t,  tranalated  into  English 
Verse  by  Johx  Macdokald  Bell,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  to.),  cloth,  3a. 
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SOLDSMITH'S  WORKS,  vith  a  Life  and  Notes.    4  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  with  engraved  Titles  and 
Platn  by  Stothakd  and  Ckvikshakx.    New  and  elegant  £<Utlon  (pub.  at  1^),  extra 


undenied.'  "—Quarterly  Revino. 
GORDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION,  and  of  the  Wars  and  Cam- 
*!SK!if'i«ft  w2  Vi?  ^,V,"«^"  °f  the  Greek  Patriots  in  emancipating  their  country  fhim  the 
L^iiV^S^fUi'sl-'J-"***'''?^"**?'''.^'^"*"'  «f  •  Di*Mkon  of  the  Gn^k  Army, 
■aeond  EdiUon.  a  vol*,  svo.  Maps  and  Plans  { pub.  »t  u.  10,. ),  cloth,  lot.  6d,  lut 
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GORTON'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY,  a  thick  vols,  svo,  doth  Itttered  (^nb.  at 

21.  2a.),  II.  11*.  6d. 

GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  ENGLAND  and  Principal  S««  Bathing  Places.  S  Tola, 
post  8to,  with  large  Map,  and  upwards  ofM  beautifu!  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  IL  lat.),  cloth,  IS*. 

1841 

GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  GERMANY,   8to,  with  39  WoodcvU  and  Maps  (pub.  at 

18*.),  Cloth,  0*.  '  18ia 

HALL'S  (CAPTAIN  BASIL)  PATCHWORK,  consisting  of  Travels,  and  Adventures  in 
Swritzerlaod,  Italy,  France,  Sicily,  Malta,  &c.  S  vols,  l2mo,  Second  Edition,  cloth,  gilt  (pub.  at 
15«.),  7*.  6d. 

MEEREN'S  (PROFESSOR)  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  translated  from  the  German,  viz.- 
Asia,   New  Edition,  complete  in  2  vols.— Africa,  1  vol.— Eukops  axd  its  Colomp.s,  I 
vol.— Ahcie»t  Okeece,  and  Historical  IIieatisks,  1  vol.— Manual  of  Akcikst  His- 
tory. I  vol.— together  6  vols.  8vo  (formerly  pub.  at  7/.),  cloth  lettered,  uniform,  SL  3*. 
*»*  New  taut  Compiett  Edition;  wUh  General  Inderet. 

**  Professor  Heeren's  Historical  Researches  stand  in  the  very  highest  rank  among  those  witi 
which  modern  Germany  has  enriched  the  Literature  of  Europe."— Qttar/rr/y  Review. 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 

AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  AFRICA ;  InclndTng  the  Carthaginiaiih, 
Ethiopians,  and  Egyptians.  New  Edition,  corrected  tlir>uighout,  with  an  Index,  Life  of  ilio 
Author,  new  Appendixes,  and  other  Additions.    Complete  in  1  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  10*.  1850 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 
AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  ASIA;  including  tl>f  PerUans,  Phce! 
niclans,  BabyloniaiiH,  Scythianh,  and  Indians.  New  and  improved  Edition,  complete  in  9 
▼ols.  8vo,  elegantly  printed  (pub.  orifrinally  at  21.  it.),  cloth,  U.  4*.  1848 

**  One  of  the  roost  valuable  acqmsitious  made  to  our  historical  stories  since  the  days  of 
Gibbon."-ifM«uei.M, 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OF 
EUROPE  AND  ITS  COLONIES,  from  its  formation  at  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Centurj-. 
to  its  re-establishment  upon  the  Fall  of  Nspoleon,  translated  from  the  Flftli  German  Edition. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  14*.  1840 

**The  best  Hisloiy  of  Modem  Europe  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  is  likely  long  to  remain 
vltliout  a  rival."— wrt«uw««. 

*' A  work  of  sterling  value,  which  will  diffuse  useful  knowledge  for  generations,  after  dll  the 
ahallow  pretenders  to  that  distinction  are  fortunately  forgotten.*'— Xi<*i*ory  Gazette. 

HEEREN'S    ANCIENT    GREECE    translated    by    Bancroft:     and     HISTORICAL 

TREATISES;  viz:— 1.  The  Political  Consequences  of  the  Rerormation.  II.  The  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, and  Practical  Influence  of  Political  Theories.  III.  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Conti- 
nental Interesta  of  Great  Britain.    In  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Index,  cloth,  15*.  1847 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  ConsU- 
tutions,  the  Commerce,  and  the  Colonies  of  the  States  of  Antiquity.    Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved.    8vo  (pub.  at  15*.),  cloth,  12*. 
«»«  New  EditioH,  with  Index.  1847 

**  "We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  Work  in  which  so  mnch  useful  knowledge  was  con- 
densed into  so  small  a  compass.  A  careful  examination  convinces  us  that  this  book  will  h« 
useful  for  our  English  higher  schools  or  colleges,  and  will  contribute  to  dhrect  attention  to  the 
better  and  more  instructive  parts  of  history.  The  translation  is  executed  with  great  fidelity." 
'— Quarterly  Journal  qf  Education. 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Tuition.  Compiled  from  tlie  Works  of  A.  H.  L.  IIeerbk,  12mo  (pub.  at  3*.  6d.U 
cloth,  2*.  '    Or/ord,  Tulbo}/a,  1830 

"An  excellent  and  most  useful  little  volume,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  uso  of  schoola 
and  private  instruction."- Zi/rrary  Gazette. 

"A  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  school  books."— /f/Adbntm. 

JACOBS  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS,  2  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  4*.),  cloth,  16*.      1881 

JAMES'S  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD,  comprising  the  History  of  his  Reign,  illustrated  in  a 
scries  of  unpublished  letters,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  by  James  Vbrnos, 
Secretary  of^ State,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  P.  R.  JaSies,  Esq.  3  vols.  8vo,  Por- 
traits (pub.  at  21.  2*.),  cloth,  18*.  1841 

JAENISCH'S  CHESS  PRECEPTOR;  a  new  Analysis  ofthe  openings  of  Games;  translated, 
with  Notes,  by  Walker,  8vo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  19*.),  6*.  6d.  ^  1847 

JOHNSON'S  (DR.)  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  printed  verbatim  f^om  the  Author's  last 
Folio  Edition.  With  all  the  Examples  in  full.  To  which  are  prefixed  a  History  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  an  English  Gramuiar.    1  large  vol.  imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  21.  2*.),  cloth,  1/.  8*.     184« 

JOHNSON'S  fDR.)  LIFE  AND  WORKS,  by  Mvrpity.  New  and  improved  Edition,  com- 
plete in  2  thick  vols.  8vo,  Portrait,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  11*.  6d.),  15*.  ISM 

JOHNSONIANA;  a  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  and  Savings,  gathered  from  nearly  a 
hundred  different  Publirations.  and  not  contaiiwd  In  Koswiu  r.'s  'l.lfe  of  Johnson.  Edited  by 
J.  W.  Croker,  M.P.  thick  fcao.  Hvn,  uoruuit  and  fioniiKpicce  (uub.  at  10*.).  clulfa,  4*.  6d.    . 
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JOHNSTON'S  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTHERN  ABYSSINIA,  throosli  the  CowiMf^m 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Shoa.    t  vela.  Svo,  map  uid  plate*  (pub.  at  1/.  Bm.),  cloth.  I9i,6d.        Wi 

KIRBrS  WONDERFUL  MUSEUM.     S  «•!•.  tro,  up«rard>  of  lOO  caiioaa  pettaltt  id 

ptalM  (pab.  at  U.  4«.).  etotk,  U.  la. 
KNIGHTS  «IOURNEY-BOOKS  OF  ENGLAND.   BBRKSHIBE.  Including  a  AiUDno^ 

tifoa  of  WUidaor.    With  t»  SnsmTlnsa  ob  Wsod,  and  a  laisa  Uluminated  Hap.  JMie*< 

to  It.  W. 
HAMPSHIRE,  iaclvdlnff  the  lale  of  Wiglit    With  »  BngimTings  on  Wood,  and  a  lufe  >U>^ 

minaied  Map.    Eaduced  to  Ifc  ^  , 

SBILBYSBIKB,  ineinding  the  fttk,  kc    With  98  Encxavfaiss  on  Wood^-acd  a  latgt  Ohoi- 

nated  Map.    Reduced  to  U.  td. 
KENT.    With  M  Engraving*  on  Wood,  and  alaxge  miuninated  Map.    Bedoced  to  &«(. 

KNOWLES'S  IMPROVED  WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY,   eontabbf 

above  M,fMO  additional  Worda;  to  which  ia  added  an  Accentuated  Vooabulary  of  ClauieBJ  and 
Scripture  Proper  Hamea,  new  Edition,  in  1  thick  handsome  rolume,  iaiso  «to,  with  P«rt^> 
doth  lettncd  (pub.  at  U.  4«. ) ,  7a.  6d.  ^ 

LACONICS;   OR,  THE  BEST  WORDS   OF  THE    BEfiTT    AUTHORS    &««* 

Edition,  t  vol*.  Uno,  with  elegant  Frantiepiece*,  containing  30  Portrait*  (pub.  at  ISf.}.  doj 
gilt.  7*.  6d.  "^t  '"* 

Thla  plcaaant  collection  of  pithy  and  eententfooa  reading*,  ttom  the  beat  Eiiglisb  anthon  a 
•11  agea,  ha*  ioag  eiyoyed  great  and  deaerved  popnladty. 

LANE'S  KORAN.  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE,  with  an  interwoven  Cmnnentary,  tnos. 
bted  Arom  the  Arabic,  methodically  ainnged,  and  illuatrated  by  Notes,  Svo  (pub.atiet.u). 
cloth,  te.  ** 

LEAKE'S  (COL.)  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA.  S  voI8.8to.  With  a  veiy  laqee  W / 
the  Morea,  and  upwards  of  30  varioua  Map*,  Flans,  Plates  of  ancient  Greek  Inscriptioiis,  sf- 
(pub.  at  3i.  5». )  cloth,  IL  U.  ^ 

LEWIS'S  (MONK)  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  with  manr  Pieees  ia  Frosetti 
Verse  never  before  published.    2  vol*.  Svo,  portrait  (pub.  at  IL  Ss.),  clotn.  Us.  **" 

USTER-S  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  FIRST  EARL  OF  CLARENDON-  with  prW»^ 
Correspondence  asd  Authentic  Fapen,  never  before  published,  s  vols.  Svo,  Poitrsit  iP^-" 
J/.  «».)rcloth,  1S«.  ^'* 

"  A  Woric  of  laboiiooa  reseanh,  written  with  masterly  ability.'*— j(/te>. 


LOCKHART'S  HISTORY  OF 
AND   MEMOIRS   OF    THE 


THE  CONCaJESTOF  MEXICO  AND  NEW  SPAIN, 

- CONOUISTASoE,   BERNAL    DIAZ   DEL   CASIILLO. 

Written  by  himself,  and  now  iint  completely  transUted  fh>m  tite  original  SjttnUh.  t  roA 

•vo,  ( pub.  at  1/.  4«. ) ,  cloth,  12».  .  ^  _„.  .••5 

**Bemal  Disc's  account  bean  all  the  marks  of  auQientteity,  and  is  accompanied  wna  lucn 

Jleasant  nalivet£,  with  such  Interesting  details,  and  such  aninsing  vanity,  and  yet  m>  P^^""*?';: 
I  an  old  soldier,  who  baa  been,  as  he  boasts,  m  a  hundred  and  nineteen  battles,  ■»  mnwi*  ov 
book  one  of  the  most  singular  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language.*'— />r.  Hoberdto*  0  '^ 
**Hittorgqr  America." 

LODGE'S  (EDMUND)  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
AND  MANNERS,  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VUI.,  Edward  VI.,  M»ry,  Eliaabeth,  "«''«»'*'■ 
Second  Edition,  with  above  »o  autographs  of  the  principal  chancters  of  the  period.  J'^ 
vols.  Svo  ( pub.  at  It  16*. ),  cloth,  lU  "^ 

MACGREGOR'S  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA  FROM  THE  DISCOVERY^ 
COLUMBUS,  to  the  year  1846,  comprising  its  History  and  Statistics,  1  ranariuhly  o» 
TOlumes,  Imp.  Svo,  elath  lettered  (pub.  at  4<.  14*.  6d.),  U.  lit.  etU  "^ 

MALCOLM'S  MEMOIR  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA.  Two  vols.  8vo,  third  editioa. vlft  ig 
map  ( pub.  at  U.  8«. ),  cloth,  iSc  "* 

MARTINS  (MONTGOMERY)  BRITISH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY;  foi»'«l!?2'Sl 
and  Authentic  Description  of  all  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  emivscw /f 
History— Pbyaical  Geography-Geology— Climate— Animal,  Ve«table,  and  Miiww  f^ 
dome— Government— Finance— M llitary  Defenee— Commerce— Shipping— Monetary  »y»^™. 
Religion— Population,  WhHe  and  Coloured— Education  and  the  Press— Enil-»"""T2hf 
State,  &c.,  of  each  Settlement.  Founded  un  Official  and  Public  Documents,  f^™*^^ 
Government,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  ftc    lUutrated  by  original  M^pa  «»  '^"^ 

10  vols,  foolacap  Svo  (puK  at  Zl.).  cloth,  IL  lit.  .  t«^ 

These  10  vols,  contain  the  5  vols.  Svo,  verbatim,  with  a  few  addition*.    Each  VMnB"** 
above  series  is  complete  in  itself,  and  sold  separately,  aa  follows,  at  8«.  6d.  :— 
Vol.  I.— The  Cakabas,  Upper  and  Lowek.  .--, 

Vol.  II.— Nkw  SointK  Wales,  Vaw  DiEKEy's  Laits,  Bwak  Rztsb,  and  «©«»  ""^ 

YEALIA. 

Vol.  III.^Thi  Gave  OF  Good  Hon,  MAt7xrriv8,  and  SETCHKuacs.       ^        -   -j. 

Vol.  IV.— The  West  Iitdiss.  Vol.  I.— Jamaica,  Honduras,  Trin;dad,  TbbsfO,  IW"^ 
the  Bahamas,  and  the  Virgin  Isles.  .    ^  n^^t 

Vol.  v.— The  West  Iksies.  Vol.  II.— British  Guiana.  BarbadoeiL  St.  Lucia,  gj- !?S. 
I>emerara,  Essequiho,  Berbice,  Anguilla,  Tortola,  St.  Kitt's,  Barbuda,  Antigos,  Mosbh^ 
I>ominlca,  and  Nevis.  .^t  Tua, 

Vol.  VI.— Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruicswick,  Cape  Brexov,  P&iscb  Edwa»»*  »*^ 
The  Bermudas,  NawFouirDLAini,  and  Hudsok's  Bay. 

Vol.  VII.— Gibraltar,  Malta,  The  Iomak  Islaxbs,  ftc,  ^      ^^ 

Vol.  VIII.— The  East  Ixdibs.    Vol.  I.  containing  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  AP"* "* 

Vol.  IX.— The  East  Ikuies.    Vol.  II.  /...kn. 

^Vol.  X.— British  Possessioxs  in  the  Ikdiak  ard  Atlantic  Oceaks,  ▼l*--*''!?*'. 
Penaog,  Malacca,  Singapore,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accni  tW  ^^ 
And  Islands,  St.  Helena,  and  Ascension. 


FUBLISBZD  OB  BOLD  ST  H.  G..  BOHN.  IS 

ItfVARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  CHINA,    Polftieal,  Commmfad,  aait  StebL    Two  wis. 
tro,  6  mtps,  ■tetUUeia  Ubiet,  fee.  (pub.  at  if.  4t.  U  cloth,  I4».  1M7 

IMLAXWELL'S  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELUNGTON.  S  htndMme  toTiums,  Sto. 
Xmhclllsbcd  witb  oamcrotia  btchly-fluUbed  Line-EngTavinira  hy  Coopm  nd  other  eminent 
Axttots,  conetotinir  of  BAttle-Pleees.  Portraite)  Military  Plana  and  Map*;  beside»  a-  great 
.nnntber  of  fine  Wood  Engravlntts.    (Pub.  at  it.  7«.),  elegant  in  gilt  clotb,  lU  Ua,    Lacye  paper, 


*lndia  prtMlh  (pnh.  at  S<. ),  rUt  cloth,  «.  S».  1830-41 

•*  Mr.  MaKceira  •  Lifb  ofth*  Ooke  of  Welliagton,'  In  our  eplnlon,  baa  no  rival  among  rtmUar 


MULL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITtCAL  ECONOMT,  h«  BdMoi.  mtaA  and  aoRMted, 
a«o(p1lb.«tlfc),elotl^«a.M.  .   U44 

NilLTON'S  WORKS,  BOTH  PROSE  AND  POETICAL  ""^  •■  latnAnetny  Bavtew, 
by  PLnTCHSB,  complete  in  L thick  vol.  impertel  8vo  (nub.  at  it,  5fc>,  clotb  lettered^  IL  IM  I83t 
Tbiii  la  the  only  complete  edition  of  MUUm^a  Proce  Worba,  a*  a  moderate  pHeo» 

MITFOfrD'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  BY  LORD  REDESDAL^  the  Ch»nol4»r  eei^ 
rectMl  and  compared  witb  Cttnton't  FaHi  HeUtmei,  by  Kjvo,  (Cad»il*alMt  and  mudLOie  best 
JBditton,  1838)  8  vole.  8vo  (pub.  at  41.  4«.),  gUt  dotb,  U.  Uiw 

Tree-marbled  calf  extra,  tnr  Clakks,  4^  4«. 

In  reapect  to  thi*  new  and  improved  edition,  one  of.  the  meet  emfnent  eclMlara  of  the  preaent 
dny  baa  espreaacd  hl«  opinion  that  "the  increaaod  advantagsa  given  to  it  have  doubled  tba 
ggfalnal  value  of  the  worx." 

It  Nhottld  be  obaMTved  that  the  nnmarooa  additlona  and  the  amanded  Chronelogy,  fhim  that 
▼alaable  performance,  the  FaMti  Hetteniei,  era  aul^oined  la  the  ahapa  of  Mbtaa,  so  ak  not  to 
laterfere  with  the  Integrity  of  the  text. 

As  there  are  many  edltlona  of  Mitford'a  Qreaae  hefora  the  public,  it  may  be  neces«ai7  to 
obaerve  that  the  pnaent  octavo  edition  la  the  only  one  whicb  contalna  Mr.  King's  laaicorrec* 
tlons  and  additlona  (which,  aa  stated  In  his  advcrtbement,  are  material) ;  it  Is  at  the  sama 
time  the  only  edition  which  should  at  the  present  day  be  chosen  for  the  gentleman's  library, 
being  the  handsomest,  the  most  correct,  and  the  moat  cnoipiete^ 

Lord  Byron  says  of  Mitford,  "  His  is  the  best  Modem  History  of  Oreaee  in  any  language, 
and  be  is  perhaps  the  best  of  aU  modem  historians  v^tsoever.  His  virtuaa  are  learning, 
labour,  research,  and  earnestness." 

**  Considered  with  respect,  not  only  to  the  whole  aeries  of  ancient  eventa  whlell  it  eompritee, 
but  also  to  anv  veir  prominent  portion  of  that  series,  Mr.  Mltfoid's  Histoid  ta>tha  beat  tJiat 
has  appeared  since  the  days  of  Xenopbon.*'--£(fia6vr(vA  Revutw. 

MONSTRELETS  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE^  by  Colonel 
JoHJfBB,  with  Notes,  and  unwards  of  10*  Woodcuts  (uniform  with  SroleaaaM,  >  ▼ola.  suucr- 
ngraltvo,  clotb- lettered  (pub.  at  U.  lOt.),  i/.  4a 

MOORE'S  (THOMAS)  EPICUREAN,  A^TALE:  AND  ALCIPHRON,  A  POEM. 
TvRVBa's  lUuvtrated  Edition,  fbap.  Svo,  4  beautUkil  Engxmvlnga  (pub.  at  10»  M.),  clotli,  3«.. 
or  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  7«.  9d,  lUg 

MORES  UTOPIA,  OR,  THE  HAPPY  REPUBUC.  a  PIdlosopbieal  Romanee;  to  which 
Is  added,  THE  NEW  ATLANTIS,  by  Lord  Bacom  ;  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  and 
Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  Johk,  fcap.  8vo  (pub.  at  6».>,  cloth.  4«.  8i<.->Wlth  the  Life  of  Sir  Tbomaa 
More,  by  Sir  Jamrb  MAOXiirroaH,  2  vela.  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  Sik  1845 

NELSON'S  LETTERS  AND  DISPATCHES,  by  Sir  Harris  Nzcmuia,  7  vols,  svo  (pub. 

at  il.  10*.),  clotb,  3^  10*.  »i49-4ft 

NIEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME  epitomised,  with  ChTonoleglcal  Tabtaa  and  an  Aik 

pendlx,  by  Travers  Twiss,  B.C.L.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  at  IL  U.),  lOi*  6tk 
■  the  same,  In  calf,  gilt  (for  acbool  prises),  15k 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS,  tranalated  by  Macpkbrsoit.  with  Dlsaertatfons  eonceralng  the  Bra  and 
Poems  of  OssiAjr;  and  Dr.  Blair's  Critical  Dissertation,  complete  in  1  neatly  prihted  vol. 
ISmo,  Frontiapiece  ( pub.  at  4t. ),  cloth,  3«.  1844 

IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  THE 
-  with  Extraete  ftom  rare  and  valuable  Oriental 
"1  (pub.  at  11/.),  extra  cloth  boarda,  9t.  a». 

OXFORD  ENGLISH  PRIZE  ESSAYS,  new  Sdltkn,  brought  dowato  Ul^.  6  vols,  crown 
Svo,  clotb  lettered  (pub.  at  2<.  5«.),  U.  5«. 

PARDOE'S  (MISS)  CITjT  OF  THE  MAGYAR.  Or  Rnsgai^  and  har  InaUtations  io  iRSt. 
40, 3  vols,  svo,  with  0  Engravings  (pub.  at  U.  lis.  W.),  gilt  doth,  10*.  M.  1840 

PARRY'S  CAMBRIAN  PLUTARCH,  comprising  Memoin  of  soma  of  the  moat  eminent 
Welshmen,  fh>ra  the  earliest  times  to  the  presmt,  Svo  (pub.  at  10»k  M.),  cloth,  At.  1834 

PERCY'S  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY,  consisUng  of  Old  Herole 
Bsllads,  Songs,  and  other  Pieces  of  our  Earlier  Poets,  together  with  some  few  of  later  date, 
and  a  copious  Olossary,  complete  in  1  vol.  medium  Svo.  New  and  elegant  Edition,  witb  beau- 
tUkilly  enarraved  Title  and  Frontispiece,  by  Stephaxokf  (pub.  at  15«.f.  clotb,  gilt,  7«.  6rf.    1844 

"But  above  all,  I  then  first  became  acquainted  with  Bishop  Percy's  *  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry.'  The  first  time,  toe,  I  could  scrape  a  few  abil  lings  together,  I  bought  unto  myself  a 
copy  of  these  beloved  volumes ;  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  read  a  book  half  so  frequently,  orwith 
kslnhe  entbnsiasm."— Sir  tVallfr  Scott. 

"  Percy's  Reliques  are  the  most  agreeable  selection,  parbapa,  which  exitu  in  any  language.** 


OUSELEY'S  (SIR  WILLIAM)  TRAVELS  IN 
BAST,  MORE  PARTICULARLY  PERSIA;  wll 
Manuxcrlpta;  and  88  Plates  and  Maps,  8  vols.  4to  ( 
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POPULAR  ERRORS  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED.  Br  Joiiw  TncB.  (Aathor 
or  Laconics,  ami  Bdltor  of  Uie  "lUuitratcd  LviidoB  New*,")  thick  fcap.  tvo,  cloaely  but 
0liganti7  prtBttd,  Fnmtbpleec,  cloth,  roduced  to  j«.  1S4 1 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  EDMUND  BURKE,  with  nnpuhllshcd  Speelmcu  of  hi*  Poetry  and 
Loiun.  Third  aod  noch  iaipiovcd  Editioo,  tvo.  Portrait  aud  Autographs  (pub.  ml  1-te.;,  gilt 
dotb,  9a.  M* 

MExcoUent  fhottng,  lo  pcrsplcuoos  and  forcible  langiiage.*'->Qicarf«r(jr  Review, 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  from  a  variety  of  OrlglBal  Sources,  2  toIs.  Stt. 
hand*oBieJ7printed(pab.atW.Mi..),glltcleth,  I2-.  v.  ^  *,     J^ 

**The  ■oltd  worth  of  thU  hlograpny  consltti  In  the  many  atrlklnr  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Pnor 
has  nthcrwl  in  the  course  of  his  anxious  researches  among  Goldsmith's  survivins^  ocgoaiat- 
ances,  and  the  iaimcdlate  descendants  of  his  personal  Mends  la  London,  and  relations  in 
Ireland;  above  all,  in  the  ikh  mass  of  the  poet's  own  familiar  letters,  which  be  has  been 
enabled  to  bring  together  tor  the  first  time.  No  poet's  letters  in  the  world,  not  even  thoae  of 
Cewper,  appear  to  us  more  Interesting."— <2K«rt«r/y  Review, 

RAFFLES'  HISTORY  OF  JAVA,  AND  LIFE,  with  an  account  of  Bencoolen,  and  Details 
of  the  Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Edited  by  Ladt  KArFi.K«. 
l>Mcthor  4  vols,  tvo,  and  a  splendid  ouarto  atlas,  containing  upwards  of  100  Plates  by  Daviei., 
UMiy  finely  edlooied  (pub.  at  U.  14«.),  cloth,  tl.  U.  lS30-3i 

of 


niTSON'S  VARIOUS  WORKS  AND  METRICAL  ROMANCES,  as  PublUhed  hj 
Pickering,  the  Bet,  viz :— Robin  Hood,  3  vols.— Annals  of  the  Caledonians,  2  vols. — Ancient 
Songs  and  Ballads,  I  vols.— Memoirs  of  the  Celts,  1  vol.— Life  of  Kinc  Arthur,  1  vol.— Ancient 
Popular  Poetry,  1  vol.— Fairy  Tales,  1  vol.— Letters  aud  Memoirs  of  Rltson,  3  vols :  together 
U  vols,  post  tvo  (pub.  at  •<.  ta.  U. ),  ctoth  gilt,  31.  Ss.  1S27-S 

Or  eepartMy  aa/oOowe : 

BITSON'S  ROBIN  HOOD,  a  CoIIecaon  of  Ancient  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  relative  to  that 
celebrated  Outlaw ;  with  Historical  Anecdotes  of  his  Life.    3  vols.  16*. 

llITSON*S  ANNALS  OF  THE  CALEDONIANS,  PICTS,  AND  SCOTS.    2  vols.  16s. 

BITSON'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CELTS  OR  GAULS.    10*. 

BITSON'S  ANCIENT  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.    3  vols.  18*. 

BITSON'S  PIECES  OF  ANCIENT  POPULAR  POETRY.    Post  8vo.  7«. 

BITSON'S  FAIRY  TALES,  new  first  collected ;  to  which  an  prefixed  tvo  Dbsertatioiia..L  On 
Pigmies.    I.  On  Fairies,  b. 

BITSON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOSEPH  RITSON.  Esq.  edited  frem  Originals  in  tbo 
Possession  of  his  Nephew,  by  Sin  Harris  Nicolas,  3  voU.  16«. 

*'  Ntf  library  can  he  called  complete  in  old  Enylish  lore,  which  has  not  Uie  whole  of  the  pro- 
aartions  of  this  laborious  and  saccessfUl  antiquarv."— ilMnfavum. 

"Joseph  Rltson  was  an  antiquary  of  the  first  order.  "—<2iuir<«r/y  Review. 

ItOBINSON  CRUSOE,  Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition,  including  his  Further  Adventures,  with 
Life  of  Defoe,  be.  upwards  of  60  fine  Woodcuts,  from  Deslgas  by  IlARTsr,  fcap.  8vo,  New 
and  improved  Edition,  with  additional  cuu,  cloth  gilt,  S$,  1846 

The  only  small  edition  which  is  quite  complete. 

**  Perhaps  there  exisU  no  work,  either  of  Instruction  or  entertainment,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  has  been  mors  gener^ly  lesd,  or  more  deservedly  admired,  than  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Cr  isoe."— fiir  WaUer  Scott. 

AODNEY'S  (LORD)  LIFi,  by  Lieat..Oen.  Muhdt,  New  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  Portrait,  cloth 
(pub.  at6*.),3«.6ii. 

AOLUN'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  a  New  and  complete  Edition,  with  engraved  Frontispieces 

and  7  Maps.   8  vols,  bound  in  1  stout  handsome  vol.  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  lU  4a. ),  cloth,  13s.    18M 

Hie  only  complete  edition  in  a  compact  form;  It  is  uniform  in  size  and  appearance  with 

Moxon's  Series  of  Dramatists,  tie.    The  previous  editions  of  Rollin  In  a  single  volume  are 

greatly  abridged,  and  contain  scarcely  half  the  work. 


AOSCOE'S  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  LEO  THE  TENTH.  Newandmnch 
improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Roscoe.  Complete  in  l  Ktoot  vol.  8vo,  closely 
but  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  S  fine  Portraits,  and  numerous  illustrative  En- 
gravings, as  head  and  tail-pieces,  cloth.  It.  4*.  184J 

ROSCOE'S  UFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI,  CALLED  "THE  MAGNIFICENT." 
New  and  much  improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  Thum as  Rosros.  Complete  in  I  <tout 
vol.  Svo,  closely  but  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings,  introduced 
as  head  and  tail-pieces,  eloth,  13*.  U43 

**  I  have  not  terms  suflleient  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  genius  and  erudition, 
or  my  gratitude  for  the  amusement  and  inforniaiion  I  have  received.  I  recommend  hix  labours 
to  our  country  as  works  of  unquestionable  genius  and  uncommon  merit.  They  add  the  name  of 
Boscoe  to  the  very  first  rank  ot  Engibh  Classical  Historians."— J/a<Maa<,  FunHitattflAteratun. 

••  Boscoe  in,  I  think,  by  fsr  the  best  of  our  Historians,  both  for  beauty  of  style  aod  for  deep 
reflections;  and  his  translations  of  poetry  are  equal  to  tlie  originals."— H^a/fw^e,  twrtttfOtfari. 

4!OSCOE-S    ILLUSTRATIONS,    HISTORICAL    AND    CRITICAL,   of  the  Life  of 
ifill*?  *^l*i?'il*K'",J*'  ^  Appendix  of  Original  Documents.    «vo.  Portrait  of  Lorenso,  and 
:i5?.u'.^-^«"J^;^•,^'?"l•l  /'v*  *'."»  **»•  P"°'«<*  ^  "«»^c'>  **»•  original  edition.   Portnit 
•'Ir^  «.•?  *P""*  **  "•  •'••  *'•)♦  bosnls,  10«. 
«♦•  Ibis  volume  is  supplementary  to  all  editions  of  the  work. 
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ROXBURGHE  BALLADS,  edited  by  Jomr  Patits  Collier,  post  4to,  beautinilly  printed 
1^  WHiTmsHAX,  and  embellished  with  M  carious  Woodcute,  half  bound  morocco,  in  the 
Bozburgh  style  (pob.  al  II.  it.),  13$.  1M7 

SCO-rrS  (sir  WALTER)  poetical  works,  containing  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
Maimion.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  RoUeric,  Rokcby,  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  SonKs,  ulth  Notes 
sumI  a  Life  of  the  Author,  complete  in  one  elegantly  printed  vol.  ISmo,  Portrait  and  Frontis- 
pitce  (pub.  at  i$. ),  cloth,  St.  6d.  1843 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  Vxtpr's  Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition,  with  Life, 
Olossarial  Notes,  and  Historical  DifresU  of  carb  Plav,  8tc.  \S  vols.  frap.  8vo,  with  171  FlatA» 
engraTed  on  Steel  after  desij^ns  of  the  most  dlstingalshed  British  Artists,  also  Fac-similes  .. 
all  ihe  known  Autographs  of  Shakespeare  (pab.  at  3L  Uf.},  cloth,  richly  gilt,  21.  it.  1^43 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  in  l  toI.  «to,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  asd  a 
Memoir  by  Dn.  Jouvsov,  portimit  (pub.  at  ite.),  cloth,  7«.  id. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  Podtet  Edition,  with  a  LIfo  by  Albxakdbk 
CHAZ.XSM,  complete  in  1  thick  Tol.  12mo,  prSnted  in  a  Diamond  type,  with  40  steel  Engrav- 
ings (pub.  at  10s.  «d.),  cloth,  it.  IMS 

SHERIDAN'S  (THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  BRINSLEY)  SPEECHES.^wlth  a  Sketch  of  hU 
l.ife.  Edited  by  a  Constftutional  Friend.  New  and  handsome  Ubraiy  Edition,  with  Portrait, 
complete  la  S  vols,  tvo  (pub.  at  SI.  6s.),  cloth,  18«.  1843 

••  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done,  has  been  par  ejnxUenee,  always  the  best  of  its  kind.  He  has 
written  the  bett  comedy  (School  for  Scandal),  the  beit  drama  (The  Duenna),  the  be*t  farce  (The 
Critk),  and  the  bett  address  (Monologue  on  Oarrick):  and  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  very 
beat  oration  (the  famous  Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  this  country."— iTyron. 

SHIPWRECKS  AND  DISASTERS  AT  SEA;  narratives  of  the  most  remarkable  Wrecks. 
Conflagrations,  Mutinies,  &e.  comprising  the  "Loss  of  the  Wsger,"  "Mutiny  of  the  Bounty," 
ftc.  l2mo,  frontispiece  and  vignette  (pub.  at  tt.),  cloth,  3«.  1816 

SMOLLETTS  WORKS,  Edited  by  Roscob.  Complete  in  1  vol.  (Roderick  Random,  Hum- 
phrey  Clinker,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Launcelot  Greaves,  Count  Fathom,  Adventures  of  an  Atom, 
Travels,  Plays,  ke.)  Medium  tvo,  with  21  cspital  Plates,  by  Ckuikshaxk  (pub.  at  1^.  4«.), 
elothgilt,l4«.  1843 

"Perhaps  no  books  ever  written  excited  such  peals  of  inextinguishable  laughter  as  Smol- 
lett's."—&r  WaUer  Seott. 

SOUTH EY'S  LIVES  OF  UNEDUCATED  POETS.  To  which  are  added,  "Attempts  in 
Verse,"  by  Johx  Joxxi,  an  Old  Servant.    Grown  8vo  (pub.  at  10s.  6</.),  cloth,  4«.  6d. 

•  Jturrajft  183G 

SPENSER*S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete,  with  Introductory  Observations  on  the 
Faerie  dueen,  and  Olossarial  Notes,  handsomci;  cctnted  in  i  vols,  post  8vo,  fine  Portrait 
(pub.  at  M.  lU.td.),  cloth,  U.  Is.  184ft 

•STERNE'S  WORKS,  complete  in  l  voL  8to,  >ortrait  and  vignette  (pub.  at  1S«.),  cloth,  10«.  flJ. 

ST.  PIERRE'S  WORKS,  including  the  "Studies  of  Nature,"  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  and  the 
"Indian  CotUge,"  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rkv.  £.  Clarkr, 
complete  In  t  thick  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  PortraV.  and  Frontispieces  (pub.  at  16<.),  cloth,  7*.        184* 

SWIFTS  WORKS*  Edited  by  Soscox.  Complete  In  3  vols.  Medium  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at 
U.  13*.),  cloth  gilt,  1/.  4s.  1848 

"Whoever  in  the  three  kingdoms  has  any  books  at  all,  has  Swift."— Xord  CketterfeU. 

TAYLOR'S  (W.  B.  S.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN,  nuierous 
Wood  Engravings  of  ite  Buildings  and  Academic  Costumes  (pub.  at  1^.),  cloth,  7«.  6d.         1843 

THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  the  lO  parte  in  i  thick  vol. 
royal  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  if.  it.),  los. 

■  the  same,  the  parte  aepaxatoly,  each  (pub.  at  2s.  0d.)  1«.  (M. 

THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSULATE  AND  EMPIRE  OF  NAPOLEON, 
the  10  parte  in  1  thick  volume,  royal  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  3<.), 
lOf. 

■  the  same,  the  parte  separately,  eaeh  (pub.  at  2t.  6<i.)  Is.  Od. 

.TUCKER'S  LIGHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED.    Complete  in  2  vols.  8vo  (pab.  at  i^.  lo*.), 

CloU),  13«.  1842 

"The  *  Light  of  Nature*  la  a  work  which,  after  much  consideration,  I  think  myself  autho- 
rised to  call  the  most  original  and  profoond  that  has  ever  appeared  on  moral  philosophy."— Sir 
Jmut  MaekaUotk. 

.TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY,  Nfw  EdiUoa,  thick  umo  (52« 
closely  printed  pages),  steel  i^ontlspiece  (pub.  at  5«.)  cloth,  St.  6d.  1847 

WADE'S  BRITISH  HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED.  Coroprehendlng 
a  c!4SsUied  Analysis  of  Evente  and  Occurrences  In  Church  and  State,  and  of  the  Constitutional, 
PoliUcal,  Commercial,  Intellectual,  and  Social  Progress  of  the  United  Kingdom,  flrora  the  first 
Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of  Aueen  Victoria,  with  very  copious  Index  and 
Supplement.  New  Eaition.  1  large  and  remarkably  thick  vol.  royal  8vo  (1200  pages), 
dote,  Us.  1M7 
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WATCRSTON'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  COMMERCE,  if BRCAimsB.  LA^iwmMKlEn 
COMMXRCIAL.  OBOOBAPUY  AND  NAVlOA/irloitv  Htm  BditfAM,  bwloMiw  the  Vcw 
Tariff  (coroplett  to  the  prvient  time) ;  the  French  Tariff,  aa  ter  aa  it  timcmnm  tUa  osaaur; 
aad  a  Treatise  on  the  Principle!,  Practice,  and  Uintoiy  of  Commerce*  by  J.  K.  M*CnixocB. 
1  vary  titkk  aloiaiy  printed  voL  avo  («M  pages),  whh  4  Mapi  (pub.  at  U.  «».K  extm  elMli» 
lOt.  »iL  1M7 

•*Thla  capMal  vork  wfll  ha  femd  amoak  vaioaUa  auaoal  ta a^ary  «wrw— wriai aaa^ aad  a 
«aeftU  book  to  tlia  general  reader. 

WEISTER'S    ENLARGED    DICTIONARY    OF   THE     ENGLISH     1  ftWCIJATT, 

Conutnina  the  whole  of  the  former  editions,  and  Iny^  additlonat  to  vhioh  la  prafizetf  a»  latx*- 
ductory  Dbaeftetlon  oa  the  conneetion  of  the  lanyuaftes  of  Weetern  Asia  and  Sucofie,  ediacd 
by  Chaovcst  a.  Ooodkich,  la  oaa  thick  elagaady  printed  volnme,  4iOi^  cloth,  XL  Isk  (Tke 
most  compleu  dictionacy  extant).  iSfS 

WHITE'S  FARRIERY,  improrad  by  Boaan^tva,  «i«h  iifc<w  bii||iiwii1ob Steel  CpoAfeat^Me.}, 
elflith.  7s.  iStf 

WHYTE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  TURf.  Man  THE  nuuUBST  PSSEOD 

TO  THE  PRESENT  DAT.    2  vols.  Bto,  Plates  (pub.  at  U.  U.),  doth,  fta  lSd0 

WILUS'S  PENGILUMOS  BY  THE  WAY.  A  new  and:  beauti&a  BttlttttB,  wftli  addRiaa^ 
faaa.  avo,  Ine  Portrait  and  Piataa  (pub.  at  6*.).  extra  red  Turkey  elethr  riehlp  gilt  hack,  as.  6^ 
"A  lively  record  of  flrst  impressions,  conveyina  vividly  what  wa*seeiit  heanl,  atidrfisili.by  aa 
active  and  inquisitive  traveller,  throush  some  or  the  most  Interestlna  paita  of  Eurapek.  His 
enrfoslty  and  love  of  enterprise  an  unbounded.  The  narrative  la  told  ut  eaay,  fltieau  lamwagc, 
trith  a  poet's  power  of  illuatraCioo.'*— ANabHrfrA  Amete. 

WORCESTErS   NEW    CffmCAL   AND    PRONOUNCIN6    OtCTIOftARY     OF 

THE  ENGLISH  LANOUAOE,  to  which  is  added  Walker's  Key,  and  a  PronoHndas  Voc*' 
hnlary  of  iuidera  OeoKraphical  Names,  Uiiok  imperial  Svo  (puh.  at  U.  ^}»  ciotti,  IBs.  XU7 

*»*  The  most  extanalve  catalogue  of  wofda  ever  pvadiuwL 

WRANOELL'S   EXPEDITION   Ta  8I0ERIA    AND   THE    POLAR   SEA»aditodhr 

Lleut^CoL  Sabine,  thiak  lamo,  large  map  and  port,  (pubt  at  6v. ),  ckrtit,  it,  Od.  iMd 

WRIGHTS  COURT  HAND  RESTORED,  or  the  student  assisted  ia  raadlar  aid' 
daeda,  tc  aaall  Ma, »  piataa  (|Hib<  at  II.  6«. ),  eletb,  Ita. 


^j^eologs,  iStorals,  (Sctlesfasifcal  Htstors,  &c. 


BINGHAM'S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE.  CHRISmAN  CMCIRCH.    N«w  and  fammived 

Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  an  enlarged  Index.    3  vols.  imul.  8vo,  clotia,  1^.  lit.  6cf.        issa 
"Bingham  is  a  writer  who  does  equal  honour  to  the  Bngliah  clergy  and  to  the  English 
nation,  and  whose  leaiainf  la  oaljr  to  be  equalled  by  bis  modention  and  impartially'."— 
Uttorterfy  Rtview. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  CUiIte  oon»1ete,  with  a  LUb  and  NMea^  b^tfae  B^ 
T.  Scott.  Fcap.  12mo,  with  2i  flne  fbll-sized  woodcuts  bv  Hawby,  coataimnr  idl  in 
Soutbey's  edition ;  atoo  a  flne  Ffontisfileee  and  VlgneUe,  cloth,  ».  6d.  IS44 

CALMETS    DICTIONARY   OF  THE    BIBLE,   WITH   THE   BIBLICAL   FRA« 

MENTS,  bv  the  late  CitABiiSs  Tayt.or.  5  vols.  4to,  Illustrated  by  202  Copper-plate  En* 
gravings.  j^lghth  greatly  enlarged  Edition,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  wove  paper  (pub.  at 
101.  10*. ),  gilt  cloth,  4/.  14«.  ed.  1M7 

"Mr.  Taylor's  improved  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  jsj"*'*?^"!*!'^  necessary  to  every 

:al  countri 
mprehend  an  assembli^a  of  cnriooK  and  illustrative  descriptions,  explanatory  of  Scrlptoiw 
incidents,  customs,  and  manners,  which  could  not  possibly  be  explained  by  aoy  other  medlaa. 

'«A  niimarnita  anipr9vinii>«  tkranr  irrsaf  Hsrkt  nn  rtrlantal  <<ii>lnniH.''— Honu. 


Biblical  Student.    The  additions- made  under  the  title  of  *  Fragments'  are  exti 

most  rare  and  authentic  Voyages  and  Travels  Into  Judea  and  other  Oriental  couiunes;  ana 

comprehend  an  aasembli^a  of  cnriouK  and  illustrative  descriptions,  explanatory  of  Scriptoiw 


The  numerous  engravings  throw  great  light  on  Oriental  customs.;'— Worn*. 

CALMETS  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  abridged,  l  large  vol.  Imperial  8vo, 
WoodcuU  and  Maps  (pub.  at  IL  4«. ),  cloth,  16s.  !847 

CARYS  TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTU- 
RIES, TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  DOCTRINES  OP  THE  CHURCH  OP 
ENGLAND,  as  sat  forth  in  the  XXXIX  Articles,  8vo  (pub.  at  12i.),  cloth,  7<.  6d. 

**Thla  work  may  be  classed  with  those  of  Pearson  and  Bishop  Bull;  and  such  a classifica> 
tion  Is  no  meitn  honour."— CAmiyA  qf'  Enfftand  ^arttrty. 

CHARNOCK'S   DISCOURSES    UPON   THE   EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES 

OF  GOD.    Complete   in   1  thick   closely  printed   vol.  8vo,  nith  Portrait  (pub.   at  14«.), 
cloth,  Gi.6>i.  *^  1846 

••  Porspienlty  and  depth,  metaphyelral  sublimity  and  evanpelica!'  simplicity.  Immense  learn. 
lng,but  irrefragable  reHsouino:,  conspire  to  remler'this  peribrmanre  one  of  the  moat  inestimable 
§•'^2^*         'bat  ever  did  honour  to  the  suuctilied  judgment  and  genius  of  a  liumaa  being;"— 


PUBLISHED  OB  SOLD  BT  E.  O.  BOHX.  28 

OMRISTIAN  EVIDENCES.  Containlne  the  following  Mtoemed  Tre«tli«»,  «tth  Prebtory 
Iftemoir*  by  the  Rev.  J.  8.  Mbmbs,  L.L.Ii.  riz :— Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity;  Watson's 
J^pology  for  the  Bible;  P&ley's  Evidences  of  Christianity;  Faley's  Horae  Paulinae;  Jenyn's 
Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion;  Leslie's  Truth  of  Christianity  Demonstrated; 
I^cslie's  Short  and  Easy  Metiiod  with  the  Deists;  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the 
Jews;  Chandler's  Plain  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian;  LyUleton  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
X*aul;  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles;  Sherlock's  Trial  of  the  Wltneases,  with  Sequel; 
'V^est  OB  the  Resarrectioa.    In  1  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  14*.),  cloth,  10s.  1845 

OH  RISTIAN  TREASURY.  Consisting  of  the  following  EzposMlau  and  Treatbes,  Edited  by 
Memb.s,  viz:— Maeee's  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement 
an^ Sacrifice;  Witherspoon's  Practical  Treatise  on  Regeneration ;  Boston's  Crook  in  the  Lot; 
Gmld's  Moses  Unveiled ;  Guild's  Harmony  of  all  the  Prophets ;  Less's  Authenticity,  Un- 
corrupted  Preservation.  aiw<  rredlhility  or  the  New  Testament;  Stuart's  Letters  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.    lu  1  Tui.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  12s. ),  cloth,  8«.  1844 

ORU DEN'S  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT,  revised 
and  condensed  by  G.  H.  Haxkat,  Chick  ISmo,  beautifully  printed  (pub.  at  6«.),  cloth,  8f.  6d. 

*■  An  extremely  pretty  and  very  cheap  edition.  It  eontains  all  that  Is  nscftil  in  the  original 
-work,  omitting  only  prepositions,  coiuunctions,  ftc.  which  can  never  be  made  available  for 
purposes  of  reference.    Indeed  it  is  all  that  the  Scripture  student  can  desire."— Guardian. 

FULLER'S  (REV.  ANDREW)  COMPLETE  WORKS;  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  hU 
Son,  1  large  vol.  imperial  8vo,  New  Edition,  Portmit  (pub.  at  1/.  I0«.),  cloth,  1/.  St.  1843 

OREGORY'S  (DR   OLINTHUS)  LETTERS  ON  THE  EVIDENCES.  DOCTRINES, 

AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  addressed  to  a  Friend.  Eighth  Editiola, 
-Hith  many  Additions  and  Corrections.  Complete  in  1  thick  well -printed  vol.  fcap.  8vo  (pub. 
•t7«.  6(/.),cIotli,  5a.  1846 

f*  We  earnestly  recommend  this  work  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  cultivated  minds.  We 
are  acquainted  with  no  book  in  the  circle  of  English  Literature  which  is  equally  calculated  to 
give  young  persons  just  views  of  the  evidence,  the  nature»  and  the  impoitaace  of  revealed 


Syo°^« 


GRAVES'S  (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.  8vo,  New  Edition  (poh. 
at  U«.),  cloth,  8«.  I8C6 

HALL'S  (BISHOP)  ENTIRE  WORKS,  with  an  account  of  his  Life  and  Sufferings.  New 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  a  Translation  of  all  the  Latin  Pieces,  and  a  Glossanr, 
Indices,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Pbxbb  Hall,  12  vols.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  71. 4«.)i  cloth,  9/. 

Ojtfordt  r(U6oy«,  1837-39 

HALL'S  (THE  REV.  ROBERT)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  irlth  a  Klemoh  of  his  Life,  by 
Dr.  Olinthus  OB.EOORT,and  Observations  on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher,  by  John  Foster, 
Author  of  Essays  on  Popular  Ignorance,  *c.  6  vols.  8vo,  handsomely  proited,  with  beautlfj)! 
Portrait  (pub.  atSZ.  1G«.),  cloth,  contents  lettered,  U.  Us.  6d. 

The  same,  printed  in  a  smaller  size,  6  vols.  foap.  8vo,  1^  l«.  cloth,  lettered. 

"Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  English  language  in  i^s  perfection  must  read  the  writings  of  that 
great  Divine,  Robert  Hall.  He  combines  the  beauties  of  Johhsok,  Adoisok,  and  Bvkkb, 
without  their  imperfections."— D«9aU  Steuwrt. 

"  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  academic  reader  to  the  ImmortAl  works  of  Robert  Hall. 
For  moral  grandeur,  for  Christian  truth,  and  for  sublimit,  we  may  doubt  whether  they  have 
their  match  in  the  sacred  oratory  of  any  age  or  country."— Prq^fwor  Seaywitk. 

*'  The  name  of  Robert  Hall  witl'be  placed  by  posterity  among  the  best  writers  of  the  age,  as 
well  as  the  most  vigorous  defenders  of  religious  truth,  and  the  brightest  examples  of  Christian 
charity."- 5<ry.  Jfac*i}i/o»Jk. 

HENRY'S  (MATTHEW)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  by  Bickbrstbth.  In 
6  vols.  4to,  New  Edition,  printed  on  fine  paper  (pub.  at  91.  St.),  cloth,  3^.  13t.  td.  18sl9 

HILL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS,  by  his  Friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Joitbs,  Edited,  with 
a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  Jakes  Sherman  (Rowlaxd  Hjll's  Successor  as  Minister  of  Surrey 
Chapel).  Second  Edition,  carefuUy  revised,  thick  post  8vo,  fine  Stael  Portrait  (pub.  at  lo<. ) 
cloth,  S«.  1845 

HOPKINS'S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS,  with  a  memoir  of  i1i«  Author,  In  l  thtek  vol. 

royal  Kvo  (pub.  at  iSt.),  cloth,  14«.    The  same,  with  a  very  extensive  general  Index  of  Texts 

and  Subjects,  2  vols,  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  4«.),  cloth,  18«.  1841 

"  Bishop  Hopkins's  works  form  of  themselves  a  sound  body  of  divinity.    He  la  clear,  vehe- 

nuBntf.  and  persuasive."->£t«il«r«to6k. 

HOWE'S  WORKS,  with  Life,  by  Calaict,  1  large  vol.  Imperial  Sro,  Portrait  (pub.  at  U.  ISf.), 

cloth,  1/.  l(i«.  1^8 

"  I  have  learned  far  more  from  John  Howe  tkan  from  any  other  author  I  ever  read.   There 

Is  an  astonishing  magnificence  in  his  coBc^ptiona.    He  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  of  the 

puritan  dlyiSMp'— Robert  Vail.  ^ 

HUNTINGDON'S  (COUNTESS  OF)  LIFE  AND  TIMES.  By  a  Member  of  the  Houses 
of  Shirley  and  Hastings.  Sixth  Thousand,  with  a  copious  Index.  2  large  vols.  8vo,  Portcatts 
of  the  Conntess,  Whitefield,  and  Wesley  (poh.  at  1^.  4«. ),  doth,  14«.  1844 

HUNTINGDON'S  (REV.  W.)  WORKS,  Edited  by  his  Son,  6  vols.  8vo,  Portraits  and  FUtes 
( pub.  at  3^.  18«.  fid. ) ,  cloth,  2/.  S«. 

LEIGHTON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS;  to  wh'.ch  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  tlie  Rev.  N.  T.  Pearson.  New  Edition,  2  thick  voU.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  \i.  4<.) 
«xtra  cloth,  16*.    The  only  complete  Edition.  IMt 
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LCIQHTON'8  COMMENTARY  ON  PETER;  with  Life,  by  Pbamos,  complete  l>  i 
tkkk  hudaooicljr  prlatMl  vol.  8to,  Portnit  (pab.  at  U«.)t  cloth,  9t,  1M» 

LIVES  OF  THE  ENQU8H  SAINTS.  B7  th«  Rkt.  J.  H.  Kcwmak  ud  oOien.  14  w^im, 
ISaio  (pab.  at  tL  lfc)»  mwmI  in  ornamented  covers,  it.  it,  UM-j 

M'CRIE'S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX,  with  IDaitratlnnt  of  the  Hlatetr  of  the  Reforautie*  la 
Vcntlana.  New  Edition  with  nutnrroas  Additloni,  and  a  Memoir,  ftc.  bj  Axdk^w  Ciucmt()%. 
Fcap.  MO  (pub.  at  6*. ),  cloth,  9».  6d.  VtV 

MAOEE'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS,  compri>lD|r  Dbconrwa  and  DlMertationsoo  the 
Scriptural  Doctrinca  of  Atonement  and  ftacrlAec;  Sermons,  and  Vialutlnn  Charges.  Witk  & 
Memoir  of  his  Life,  hj  the  lUv.  A.  H.  Ksaa  y,  D.D.    2  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  It.  6t. ),  cloth,  lu. 

IMS 

*«  Discovers  surh  deep  research,  }ields  so  much  valuable  InfbrmatUm,  and  affords  so  many 
helps  to  the  refutation  of  error,  as  to  constitute  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  biblical  lcaniu«s« 
of  which  a  Christian  scholar  can  be  poasessod."— CArwcioR  Olmner. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  LIFE,  by  the  Rev.  Hr.!faT  Thomsov,  post  8vo,  printed  anlform^ 
with  her  works,  Portrait,  andWood  Engravings  (puh.  at  IZi.),  extra  cloth,  6a.  CnftO,  1S»S 

**This  majr  be  called  the  offlrlal  edition  of  Hannah  More's  Life.  It  brings  so  much  netr  tmi 
Intereatlnv  matter  Into  the  field  respecting  her,  that  It  vlll  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  tbm 
public.  Among  the  rest,  the  particulars  of  most  of  her  publications  will  reward  tite  curiositj 
oflltcrary  readers. "—/4/rrary  Ganttt. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER,  fcap.  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at «*.),  cloth, ««. 

Cadelt,  1B«S 

MORE'S   (HANNAH)    STORIES   FOR    THE    MIDDLE    RANKS  OF   SOCIETY, 

and  Tales  for  the  Common  People,  }  vols,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  I4«.),  cloth,  Ot.  CmJtU^  183» 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  POETICAL  WORKS,  post  svo  (pub.  at  St.),  cloth,  at.  &I. 

CadeU^  M29 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  MORAL  SKETCHES  OF  PREVAILING  OPINIONS  AND 

MANNERS,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  with  Reflections  on  Prayer,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  9a.), 
cloth,  4a.  GedeU,  U3» 

MORE'S    (HANNAH)    ESSAY    ON    THE    CHARACTER     AND     PRACTICAL 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  10a.  6d.),  cloth,  5a.  OideU^  1837 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  CHRISTIAN  MORALS.    Post  8vo  (pub.  at  lOi.  M.},  doth,  u. 

Cadeti^  ISM 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY;  Or,  the  Influence  of  tha  Religion  of  the 
Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Life,  SSmo,  Portrait,  cloth,  2t.  id,  IS50 

Tlie  only  complete  small  edition.  It  waa  revlaed  Just  before  her  death,  and  contalna  much 
Improvement,  which  is  copyright. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SACRED  DRAMAS,  chiefly  intended  for  Young  People,  to  which  is 
added  *•  Sensibility,"  an  Epistle,  83mo  (puh.  at  it.  6d. ),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edgcx.  2a.  isM 

This  is  the  last  genuine  edition,  and  contains  soms  copyright  editions,  which  arc  not  In  any 
other. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS;  with  Ballads,  Tales,  Hymas, 
and  Epitaphs,  32mo  (pub.  at  2a.  G</. ),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  la.  6c/.  ISM 

NEFF  (FELIX)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF,  translated  flrom  the  French  of  M.  Boai,  bv 
M.  A.  Wyatt,  fcap.  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  6a. ),  cloth,  3a.  6c£.  MCI 

PALEY'S  WORKS,  in  1  vol.  consisting  of  hU  Natural  Tlieology,  Moral  and  Political  Phllosophv, 
Evidences  of  Chrlstisnitv,  Horie  Panllnw,  Clergjnnan's  Cflmpaiiinn  in  Vialtiog  the  Sick,  Ic'c. 
8vo,  handsomely  printed  in  double  columns  (pub.  at  lua.  6c(.),  cloth,  i$.  iu» 

PALEY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  Rst.  D.  S. 
Watlakd,  5  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  15a.),  cloth,  18a.  ust 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION,  and  Adam's  Private  Thoughts  on  Religioa, 
edlttfd  by  the  Rsv.  £.  Bickekstrth,  fcap.  8vo  (pub.  at  5a.),  cloth,  3a.  6d.  IM7 

PiqrORIAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  Or,  a  CycloparJia  of  Illustrations, 
Graphic,  Historical,  and  Descriptive  of  the  Sacre*!  Writings,  by  reference  to  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Rites,  Traditions,  Antiquities,  and  Literature  of  Eastern  Nations,  2  vols.  4to  (up- 
was^  of  143.)  double  column  pagea  in  good  type),  with  upwards  of  1000  illustrative  Woodrutt 
(piR.  2^.  loa.),  extra  cloth,  1/.  5a.  ]g|g 

S®9ITrS  (REV.  THOMAS)  COMMENTARY  ON. THE  BIBLE,  with  the  Author's 
K^STSorpuSrit^^'^SirS^^^^^^  """^^^  ^"^'"^  mnstraaons'and  Mapa.    glU. 

*''*d&?.?e?lnVo9?e*Skttt*!r.^'l!?  !i?l^"^2L  »'?l«"i»"l"«™  "°?^^^^  «r  Discourm 
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Tkefoltowing  mkuature  editioni  qf  Simeon*$  popular  werk$  mre  vniforuUif  pritUtd  in  Stmo,  and 

b«uiUinciotk: 
THB  CHRISTIAK'S  ARMOUR,  9rf. 
THB  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  LITUROY,  9d. 
THB  OFFICES  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT,  9d. 

HUMILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD:  TWELVE  SERMONS,  M. 
APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANDOUR,  9d. 
2>ISCOURSES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS,  1«.  id, 

**The  works  of  Simeon,  containinfr  3S3C  discourses  on  th«  principal  passages  of  the  Old  and 
IVew  Testament  will  be  found  peculiarly  aduuted  to  assist  the  studies  of  the  younger  cler^-  in 
Cbeir  preparation  for  the  pulpit;  they  will  likewise  serve  as  a  Body  of  Divkilty:  and  are  by 
many  recommended  as  a  Biblical  CommeuUry,  well  adapted  to  be  read  in  families/'— Zoicmt/rf. 

SMYTH'S  (REV.  DR.)  EXPOSITION  OF  VARIOUS  PASSAGES  OF  HOLY 
SCRIPTURE,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Families,  for  cTcnr  Day  throughout  the  Year,  3  toIs.  ^to 
( pab.  at  1/.  11«.  6d. ),  cloth,  9«.  1S42 

SOUTH'S  (DR.  ROBERT)  SERMONS:  to  which  are  annexed  the  chief  heads  of  the 
Sermons,  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  General  Index,  2  vols,  royal  8to  (pub.  at  1^.  4t.}, 
cloth,  18*.  1844 

STEBBING'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
1»30,  to  the  present  Century,  S  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  U.  16«.),  cloth,  12i.  issfl 

STURM^S      MORNING     COMMUNING     WITH      GOD,     OR     DEVOTIONAL 

MEDITATIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR,  translated  from  the  German.    New 
Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  U.  1847 

TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  an  Essay,  Biographical  and  Critical. 
3  large  vols,  imperial  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  3^  ia«.),  cloth,  3^.  3t.  1836 

TAYLORS  (ISAAC  OF  ONGAR)  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ENTHUSIASM. 
Tenth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  it.  1843 

**  It  is  refreshing  to  us  to  meet  with  a  work  bearing,  as  tliis  unquestionably  does,  the  impress 
of  bold,  powerful,  and  original  thought.  Its  most  strikingly  original  views,  liuwever,  never 
transgress  the  bounds  of  pure  ProtcsUnt  orthodoxy,  or  violate  the  spirit  of  trutli  and  soher- 
neas :  and  yet  it  discusses  topics  constituting  the  very  root  and  basis  of  those  furious  polemics 
whkn  have  shaken  repeatedly  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  world."— Alkenaum* 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  FANATICISM.   Third  EdiUon,  carefully  revised.  Fcap,  8vo,  cloth,  6*. 

184.1 
**  It  is  the  reader's  fault  If  he  docs  not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  such  a  volume  as  the  present 
a  vrfset  and  a  better  man."— £r^(ic  Review. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  SATURDAY  EVENING.    Seventh  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  S«. 

1844 
"  *  Saturday  Evening,'  and '  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,'  are  two  noble  productions."— 
BlaeJtwood'$  Magazine, 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT,  or  concise  ExpIanaUons,  alphabetic 
cally  arranged,  of  the  princl|>al  Terms  employed  in  the  usual  Branches  of  Intellectual  Philo- 
sophy.   Ninth  Edition.    12mo,  cloth,  4fl.  1849 

TAYLORS  (ISAAC)  ANCIENT  CHRISTIANITY,  AND  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE 
OXFORD  «« TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES."  Fourth  EdIUon,  with  a  Supplement  and 
Indexes.    2  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  4«.),  cloth,  18*.  1844 

TAYLORS  (ISAAC)  LECTURES  ON  SPIRITUAL  CHRISTIANITY.    8vo  (pub.  at 

44.  64/.),  cloth,  3«.  1841 

TOMLINES  (BISHOP)  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY,  Fourteenth 
Edition,  with  additional  Notes  and  Summary,  by  Stkbbiitg.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  lettered  (pub. 
atU.  K.),  lOs.fid. 

TOMLINES  (BISHOP)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 
OR  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  TH£OLOGY.  ConUining  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity 
and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  bnmmary  of  the  History  ot  tlie  Jews;  an  Account  of 
the  Jewish  Sects;  and  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Nineteenth  Edition,  elegantly  printed  on  fine  paper.  12mo,  (pub.  at  5«.  (kf.), 
doth,  3«.  6cl.  1S4S 

"Well  adapted  as  a  manual  for  students  in  divinity,  and  may  1m  read  with  advantage  by  tlie 
most  experienced  divine."— JfurtA'*  Lecturet. 

WADDINGTON'S  (DEAN  OF  DURHAM)  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  REFORMATION.  S  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  U,  10«.), 
cloth  boards,  1/.  Is. 

WADDINGTON'S  (DEAN  OF  DURHAM)  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
DURING  THE  REFORMATION.    3  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  U,  lU.  6d.),  cloth  boards,  18«.     1841 

WILBERFORCE'S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  with  a  comprehensive 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Pkics,  18mo.  printed  in  a  large  handsome  type  (uub.  ai 
|f.),gilteloti>r2*.W.  1848 

WILLMOTTS  (R.  A)  PICTURES  OF  CHRISTIAN  UFE.  Fcap.  Iro  (pub. ate..). 
«ioth,  2f.  M.  BoMitrd,  1841 
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Jporefp  languages  and  Itteratun; 

IlfCLVDtllO 

CLASSICS    AND    TRANSLATIONS*    CLASSICAL    CRITICISK*    DICTION. 
ABIES,  ORAM AIABS,  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


ATtASESw— WILKINSON'S  CLASSICAL  AND  SCRIPTURAL  ATLAS,  with  Histo- 
rieal  tad  Chronological  Tkblea,  UnperUl  4to,  M«w  .and  ittipWTad  BdUiui,  n  amps,  coloured 


(pub.  at  U.  U.),  half  bwuid  BMroeco,  U.  lU.  M. 

ILKINSON'S  GENERAL  ATU^    ir«w  an     _ 
toiar<o4»  PopuJacloa  acaonUag  to  tha  laat  Caoaiu,  BirHamaafaiy  Aatana,  I 


WILKINSON'S  GENERAL  ATI.AS.    Naw  and  fanwovad  BdMom  with  aO  th«  Bidbaada 
toiar<o4»  PopoJacloa  acaonUag  to  tha  laat  Caoaiu,  BirHamaafaiy  r  ^     *         *  '  ' 

M  Maps,  coloiuad  (pub.  at  U.  ICt.),  half  bound  morocco,  U,  Sft 


orPhalaib, 

Scf 


AINSWORTH'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY,  by  Dr.  Jaktuo*,.  an  anfinnd 

lag alltba worda ef tha ttuaite Dlrtlanarj.   Thick t*o,  aaatly  booad  (pub. at  ite. >, 9fc       1*47 

>halail 
Bt;  Sc 

Indicai  and  Note*,  by  the  Bav.  Almxamdum,  Dxcb.    S  tola.  Svo;  a  baautiAdiy  printed  Bdman 
(pub.  at  1^  It*. ),  eloth,  U.  u.  laas^ 

BIBLIA  HEBRAICA,  EX  EDITtONE  VANDER  HOOGHT.    Eaaofwini  J.  TL  alu- 

XAMo.  Vary  thick  Sto,  handaomoly  prlntad  (pub.  at  It,  ft*.),  cloth,  10*.  M.    Ltmd.  Ihmem,  IKO 

BIOGRAPHIE  UNIVERSELLE,  Aaelaaaa  at  Modania.  Konvclla  Edition,  revns,  Q«rrif«e et 
augmtntia  par  uae  Sociiti  dt  Oaat  de  Lcttraa  at  da  Savanta.  21  toIs.  bnpcrlal  Svo  (printed  in 
a  compreiaad  manner  la  double  eaiumna,  but  vety  clear  typ«),  eevad  (pub.  at  lo^  lo*. ).  ^  a<^ 

Mnumilm,  1M3-47 

BOURNE'S  (VINCENT)  POETICAL  WORKS,  Latin  and  BngUih,  uno  (pab.«ts*.«dLK 

eloth,  s*.  6d.  IKic 

——>———  tha  amnr,  laan  paper,  an  elegant  wlnma,  lamo  (pub.  at  t^),  ctolb,  S*.  m:       1831 

CICERO'S  LIFE,  FAMIUAR  LETTERS,  AND  LETTERS  TO  ATTICUS, 
by  MiDDLSTov,  Mblmoth,  aad  UsannDBx,  complete  In  one  thick  roL  rqyal  tao^  poftndt, 
(pub.  at  1^4*.),  cloth,  12*.  1848 

CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM.  Edidlt  O.  S.  WAUcmn.  Compfeto  In  l  Teiy  thick 
vol.  royal  8to  (pub.  at  2/.  2«.),  cloth,  18a. 

Tlib  compranenelTe  Toloma  contains  a  Ulnary  of  the  poetteal  Latin  daailoa,  conraetiy 
printed  ftvm  the  beattcxta,  vis:— 
Catttihu,  Virgil,  Luean,  Sulpkia,  Calpnmioa  Skolns, 

TihuUua,  Ovid,  Persia*,  Statins,  Ausoniua, 

Propertiua,  Horace,  Juvenal  Siliui  Italicui,  Claudian. 

Lucretlua,  Phadrua,  Martial,  Talariua  Flaccui, 

DAMMII  LEXICON  GR>ECUM,  HOMERICUM  ET  PINDARICUM.    Cu^DmicAx, 

royal  4to,  New  Edition,  printed  on  fine  uspcr  (pub.  at  ft^  St.),  cloth,  1/.  1«.  1843 

"  An  excellent  work :  the  merit*  of  which  have  been  univenally  acknowladged  h|r  Utaiaiy 
cbaractera."->;>r.  XMcBa. 

DEMOSTHENES,  translated  by  Lblavs,  the  two  vols,  svo,  complete  in  1  vol.  12mo,  hand- 
somely printed  la  double  eoiumne,  in  pearl  type,  portrait  (puo.  at  ft*.),  eloth,  Is. 

DONNEGAN'S  GREEK  AND  ENGUSH  LEXICON,  enlarged;  with  examples,  Iltenlly 
tnmalated,  selected  from  the  classical  authora.    Fourth  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  cara- 

nraviaed,  aad  materially  improved  thnughonti  tliick  svo  (1758  pages)  (pub.  ai2La$.), 
tlLU,  18tf 

GAELIC-ENGLISH  AND  ENGUSH-GAEUC  DICTIONARY,  wtt&  Examptea,  Phraaai, 

aad  Etymological  Remarka,  bv  two  Members  of  the  Highland  Society.  Complete  In  1  thick 
vol.  Svo.  New  Edttlon,  rontaintng  mxaj  mare  worda  than  tha  4to  Edition  (pub.  at  U.  l>.). 
olath,10*.ad.  1845 

QRAGLIA'S  ITALIAN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-ITAUAN  DICnONAAY,  witha 

compondioua  Italian  Grammar  and  Stmplemeatarf  Dictionary  of  Naval  Terms,  Umo,  roan 
(puir.at8».),4fc«d.  1848 

HERMANN'S   MANUAL   OF  THE   POLITICAL   ANTIQUITIES  OF   GREECE 

Historically  eonaldered,  tranalated  lh>m  the  Ctoimaa,  tvo  (pab.  at  Ifis.),  cloth,  lOa.  6cL 

Oj^onL,  TalboM,  ISM 
'*  Hermaan'a  liannal  of  Greek  Antiquities  Is  most  Important.'*— 7%tr<MMil<'«  HImL  q/Grua, 
vol.  L  p.  441.  ^ 

"^&99f?Jjyi%-C*»»Y'»   (REV.    H.)    GREEK    AND    ENGUSH    LEXICON   TO 

HER0D0T08,  adapted  to  tha  Text  of  Osisford  and  Baehr,  aad  all  other  Edldone,  tve,  deft 
(pub.  at  13*.),  •*.  ^ 

*^**,''!?1P'I'^  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.  Miniature  Edition,  conUlntag  a  ftjIlAcirat 
of  all  the  Proper  Namea  mentioned  in  Ancient  Anthois,  and  pucli  oaeful  iaformatian  rei,#Bl. 
JJILSS  ♦^.!?lii5*'.**,°'  *''*v?T*«'"  "^  Romans.  New  and  complete  Edition,  elefiatiy 
pdnted  In  pearl  type,  In  l  very  thick  vol.  ismo  (pub.  at  Tfc  «.),  eloth,  4i.  6d.  ^Hw 


PUBLIfiRSI>X)B  SOLD  BY  H.  O.  BOHN.  27 

LCE'S  HEBRCW  GRAMINAR,  compiled  from  th«  bcit  AuthorftlM,  and jirindpally  from 
Oriental  Sourcm,  detifrned  for  the  lue  of  Studonti  In  the  Univenlties.  New  Bdition,  enriched 
with  much  original  matter.    Stxtii  Thoimuid,  tvo  (pub.  at  12«.),  cloth,  «s.     Land,  Jhaum,  1840 

L££'S  HEBREW,  CHAUOEE,  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON.  CompUed  from  the  best 
Authoritlea,  Oriental  and  European,  JewUh  and  Christian,  inclading  Buxtosf,  Taylor, 
Parkhukst.  and  Ohkenids;  containlnit  all  the  Words,  with  their  Inflections,  Idiomatic 
Usai^s,  &e.  found  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Text  of  the  Old  Testament ;  with  numerous 
corrections  of  former  Lexicuvranhers  and  Commentators,  followed  by  an  English  Index,  in  1 
thick  vol.  tvo.    Third  Thousand  (pub.  at  1/.  «■.),  eloth,  lu.  LamOtm,  18M 

LCVERETTS  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-LATIN  LEXICON,  eompUed  from 
Facciolati  and  Scbsluu.    Thick  royal  »to  (pub.  at  i^.  11«.  ed.),  cloth,  U.  U.  1847 

UVII      HISTORIA,     EX     RECENSIONE     DRAKENBORCHtl     ET     KREYSSIG; 

Bt  Annotationes  Ckbvierh,  Ktrothii,  B.(ipsrti,  et  alioram:  Animadveiwiones  Niebuhrii, 
"Vi  ACHSM  CTHii,  et  suae  addidit  Travers  Twiaa,  J.  C.  B.  ColL  Univ.  Okoo.  Socius  et  Tutor. 
Cum  Indice  ampliselmo,  4  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  U.  19m.),  cloth,  1/.  8«.  Ojtford,  1841 

This  is  the  l>est  and  most  useful  edition  of  Llvy  OTor  published  In  qcUto,  and  It  is  pxefeixf  d 
ia  oil  our  univanitlos  and  eloaslcal  schools. 

LJVY.  Edited  by  PRBVDBVfLi.s.  LlvU  Historin  libri  quinqtte  piloivs,  with  EngUah  Notes, 
by  Phbkdeville.    2I«w  Edition,  12ma,  neatly  bound  in  raoa,  8«.  184S 

— — the  soma.  Books  I  to  III,  separately,  cloth,  S».  id, 

._ the  same,  Books  IT  and  V,  cloth,  %t.  M. 

NEWMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  RHETORIC;  or,  the  Ptlno^lai  and  Snles  of 
Style,  with  Examples.    Sixth  Edition,  12mo  (pub.  at ««.  (id.),  eloth,  4s.  1846 

NIEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  epitomised  (for  the  use  tf  coitoges  and  oehoola),  vUh 
Cbronolofiical  Tables  and  Appendix,  by  Travbjui  Twiss,  B.C.1>.  complete  in  2  vole,  boimd  In 

I,  Svo  (pub.  at  IL  It.),  cloth,  lOt.  M.  ac/brd,  IVittoyt,  1887 
«*Tbis  edition  by  Mr.  Twiss  is  a  very  Taluable  addition  to  classical  learning,  cleaxljr  and  ably 

embodying  all  th»  latest  efforts  of  the  laboxioos  Niebubr.'*— Xi^erwry  GmeUf. 

OXFORD    CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES   OF   UNIVERSAL   HISTORY,    from  the 

earliest  Period  to  the  present  1  ime ;  In  which  all  the  ^reat  Events,  Civil,  Reliifious,  Scientific, 
and  Literary,  of  the  various  Nations  of  the  World  are  placed,  at  one  view,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Beader  in  a  Series  of  parallel  columns,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  whole  Civilized  World 
at  any  epoch,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  continuous  chain  of  History,  with  Genealogical 
TaMles  of  all  the  principal  Dynasties.    Complete  in  S  Sections;    viz:— 1.  Ancient  History. 

II.  Middle  Ages.  III.  Modern  History.  With  a  most  conplele  Index  to  the  tadn  work, 
foUo  (pub.  at  U.  I6».),  hair  bound  morocco,  1/.  l«. 

The  above  Is  also  sold  separately,  as  follows  :— 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODERN  HISTORY,  2  parti  Jb  1,  follD  (pub.  «tU.Js. «((.), 

sewed,  12s. 
•MOrfERK  HISTORY,  folio  (pub.  at  12».),  sewed,  8«. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES,  by  the  Laxohorkss.  Complato  la  1  lUok  ruL  Vvo  (pob.  at  Ui.]b 
cloth,  7«.  fid. 

RAMSHORN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMES,  foriha  Use  of  fieboola  ud 
Private  Studcnto.  Traoslatod  and  Edited  by  Dr.  LiEsxa.  Post  8vo  (pub.  at  7«.)f  doth,  4«.  6^. 

1841 

BITTER'S  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY,  translated  from  the  Gamum,  by 
A.  J.  W.  MORJUSOK,  BA.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  4  Tola.  Svo,  now  completed,  with  a 
General  Index,  eloth,  lettered  (pub.  at  SI.  4«.),  21.  U.  Oifurd,  1846 

The  Fourth  Volmne  may  be  had  separately.    Cloth,  16* 

•'  An  important  work:  it  mar  be  said  to  have  superseded  all  the  previous  histories  of  philo- 
sophv,  and  to  have  become  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Johnson  is  also  exempt 
from' the  usual  foulta  of  transiators?'— Onar/eWy  Revitw, 

SCHOM ANN'S   HISTORY    OF    THE    ASSEMBUES   OF    THE    ATHENIANS* 

translated  from  the  Latin,  with  a  complete  Index,  8vo  (pub.  at  lo«.  6d.),  cloth,  U.      Comb,  1838 
A  book  of  the  same  aeheol  and  aharaeter  as  the  works  of  Hkxrev,  Boecbk,  Schi.egei.^  fcc. 

ELLENDTS  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  SOPHOCLES,  ttonalatedby 
Gary.    8vo  (pub.  at  12t.),  cloth,  6i.  fid.  OxJW,  7ai6oyi,  I84I 

STUARTS    HEBREW    CHRESTOMATHY,  deslsnedas  an  Introduction  to  a  Coarse  oT 

Hebrew  Study.    Third  Edition,  Svo  (pub.  at  14«.),  cloth,  «<.  Ojrford,  Talboy$,  1834 

This  work,  which  was  designed  by  ita  learned  author  to  ikeilitate  the  study  of  Hebrew,  hi« 

had  a  very  extensive  sale  in  America.    It  forms  a  desirable  adjunct  to  aU  Heorew  Gxammars, 

an<l  is  sufficient  to  complete  the  system  of  inatruetion  in  ttiat  language. 

TACITUS,  CUM  NOTIS  BROTIERI,  CURANTE  A.  J.  VAUPY.  SdWo  nova,  cum 
Appendlca.    4  vols.  8to  (ptfb.  at  21. 18*.),  cloth,  U.  bt. 

The  most  complete  B41tion. 

TACITUS,  A  NEW  AND  LITERAL  TRANS!  ATION.  aro  (pub.  at  18«.},  doth,  to*,  sdl 

Qrfordt  TtUtOjf^  1839. 
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TENNEMANNS  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  »«».«<»«- 
the  Ocnnaii.  hj  the  Rev.  Akthvk  Johxsov,  M^.  Profevaor  of  Anglo-Saxon  tn  the  UnlvetsT 
of  Oxford.  In  1  tkkk  closely  printed  vol.  Sto  (pnb.  mt  l4s.>,  bouds,  9*.  t^^f^rd,  Talboft,  'ja 
**  A  vork  vlikh  nub  out  all  thn  leadlnf  epoefan  in  philoaapiir,  and  fcfrea  iclcnte  chnK>is> 
firal  Infonnatien  eoncornlng  them,  with  biographical  notices  or  the  fonnden  and  foilosns  d 
the  principal  echoois,  ample  teste  of  their  works,  and  an  acconntof  the  principal  oUtvus.  ii 
a  word,  to  the  atadent  ofphiloaophy,  I  know  of  no  work  in  Engliih  likely  to  prove  half  nsK- 
ful."— tfcynMni,  i»  Um  T^wutmhim  qf  Goelke*$  fiBout, 

TERENTIUS,  CUM  NOTIS  VARIORUM.  CURA  ZEUNII,  cura  Qxus;  acced.  itin. 
cupioslulntoa.    Complete  in  1  thick  troL  tvo  (pub.  at  16«.)t  doth,  St.  I^ 

TURNER'S   (DAWSON   W.)   NOTES   TO    HERODOTUS^    for  tbe  Use  of  Ca3«9 
Studcuta.    8vo,  cloth,  13«.  U<? 

VALPrS  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  WITH  ENQUSH  NOTES,    •econpanied  hjr  pczi^ 
pasBBgea  Arom  the  Claaalea.    Filth  Edition,  S  vola.  Sto,  witti  2  maps  (p;.b.  at  21.),  doth,  U.  >■ 

Vf RGtL.  EDWARDS'S  SCHOOL  EDITION.    VbrgOII  .Sneii,  cm  EowAftDs,  et  anesd- 
ones  VirgilUnie,  or  Notes  and  Otteatioos,  adapted  to  the  middle  forma  in  Schools,  2  Toii.  is  i. 
12nio,  bound  in  cloth  (pnb.  at  6*.  M.),  3«. 
••*  Either  the  Text  or  aoestiona  may  be  had  sepaimtely  (pub.  at  3t.  6d.},  3t.  Cd. 

WILSON'S  (JAMES,  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  ST.  GREGpRYS  COLLEGE) 

FBENCH-EMOLISII  AMD  ENOLISH-FESNCH  DICTIONAIiY,  containing  full  Expii- 
natioos,  Definitions,  Synonjrms,  Idioms.  ProTerbs,  Terms  of  Art  and  Science,  and  Ru'A  cf 
Pronunciation  in  each  Language.  Cob  piled  ftom  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Academy,  Bo«  rex, 
Chahbattd,  OARxnn,  Latsavx,  Das  CAaaiBRxs  anu  f  aiv,  Johxsov  and  Wai.kjuu  l 
large  closely  printed  vol.  imperial  Sto  (pub.  at  11. 2*.),  cloth,  IL  8«.  IMl 

XENOPHONTIS  OPERA,  OR.  ET  LAT.  SCHNEIDERI  ET  ZEUNH,  Aceedlt  Isdcx 

iPonnoN  and  Elxslky's  Edition),  10  vola.  12mo,  handsomely  printed  in  a  large  type,  done  op 
1 5  vols.  (pnb.  at  4/.  lOt.),  cloth,  18>.  IMl 

»  The  same,  large  paper,  10  vols,  crown  Svo,  done  up  In  5  vols,  cloth,  It.  5r.  , 

XENOPHON'S  WHOLE  WORKS,  translated  by  8pxz.xak  and  olhen.    Hie  onljeouplcli    { 
Edition,  1  thick  vol.  Svo,  porttait  (pub.  at  1A«.),  cloth,  lOs. 


iaobtls,  aaBorfes  of  jpictiott,  'EtgSt  Utaimg. 


AINSWORTH'S  WINDSOR  CASTLE.  An  Hhtorical  Romance.  Tllnstratcd  by  Groiai 
CauiKSHAKK  and  Toxt  Jokamkot.  Medium  Svo,  fine  Portrait,  and  los  Steel  and  Wool 
Engravings,  gUt,  cloth,  it.  IMl 

BREMER'S  (MISS)  HOME:  OR,  FAMILY  CARES  AND  FAMILY  JOYS,  translated  by 
Mary  IIowitt.    Second  Edition,  revised,  2  vols,  post  Svo  (pub.  at  U.  Is.),  cloth,  juU.    Utf 

THE  NEIGHBOURS,    A    STORY    OF    EVERY    DAY    LIFE.      Translated   by    Maxt 
Howin.    Third  Edition,  revised.    2  vols,  post  Svo  (pub.  at  18«.),  cloth,  7>.6d.  1M> 

CRUIKSHANK  "AT  HOME;"  a  New  Family  Album  of  Endless  Eatertefaimeot,  ceosiitiif 
of  a  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  by  the  must  popular  Authors,  with  numerons  clever  aw 
humorous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  by  Cruikshamk  and  Skymour.  Also,  CRUIKSHANK'S 
ODD  VOLUME,  OR  BOOK  OF  VARIETY.  Illustrated  by  Two  Odd  FeJIowa-Sismoca 
and  CRViKsaAKK.    Together  4  vols,  bound  in  2,  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  2L  ISt.),  doth,  gat,  18k  ti. 

HOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JACK  OF  THE  MIU 

A  Fireside  Stor}'.    By  William  Ho witt.    Second  Edition.    2  vola.  fcap.  Svo,  «ith  tf  lUnr 
trations  on  Wood  (pub.  at  lit.),  doth,  7<.  Sd.  IMS 


HOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  WANDERINGS  OF  A  JOURNEYMAN  TAILOR, 
THROUOH  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST,  DURING  THE  YEARS  1824  to  ISM.  I^ 
lated  by  William  Howin.    Fcap.  Svo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  6i.),  cloth.  Si.  6d.  IM 

HOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  GERMAN  EXPERIENCES.  Addressed  to  the  Ei«llsb,  bod 
Goers  abroad  aad  Suyers  at  Home.    1  vol.  fcap.  svo  (pub.  at  6*.J,  cloth,  3«.  Cd.  IM 

JANE'S  (EMMA)  ALICE  CUNNINGHAME,  or,  the  ChristUn  as  Daughter.  Sister.  Mesi. 
and  WUe.    Post  Svo  (pub.  at  it.),  cloth,  it.  6d,  iMi 


JOE  M I  LLER'S  J  EST-BOOK ;  being  a  Collection  of  the  most  excellent  Boa  Mots,  BrilTiiBt 
Jeste,  and  Striking  Anecdotes  in  the  English  Language.  Complete  in  1  ttlek  and  closely  bat 
elegantly  printed  vol.  fcap.  12mo,  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  4».),  doth.  It,  lUl 


JERROLD'S  (DOUGLAS)  CAKES  AND  ALE,  A  CoIIectioii  of  humoioas  Talcs  tsJ 
Sketches.  2  vols,  pott  Svo  with  Plates,  by  GsoROX  CftVUCsiLUrK  (pub.  at  lit.),  cliA 
glit,Sfc  Utt 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G,  BOHX.  29 

^^Srr  OF  THE  PLANTA6ENETS,  an  Hl«tor1caINarratire.fl1iiatrRting the  Public  Bventa, 
and  Domestic  and  Ecclesiastical  Manners  of  the  15th  and  Mta  Centuries.  Fcap.  8to,  Third 
Edition  (pub.  at  7«.  Gd.),  cloth,  3<.  6c/.  1830 

LEVER'S  ARTHUR  OLEARY;  HIS  WANDERINGS  AND  PONDERINGS  IN 
MLANY  LAKDS.  Edited  by  Harry  Lorrequbb.  Cauikshakk's  New  Illustrated  Edition. 
Complete  in  1  toI.  Sto  ( pub.  at  13<. ),  cloth,  ilf.  1845 

LOVER'S  LEGENDS  AND  STORIES  OF  IRELAND.  Both  Series.  S  vols.  fcap.  Sro, 
IFourth  Edition,  embellished  with  Woodcuts,  by  Uakvjcy  (pub.  at  15j.),  cloth,  6*.  6tU  1847 

LOVER'S  HANDY  ANDY.  A  Tale  of  Irish  Life.  Medium  tvo.  Third  Edition,  with  34 
characteristic  Illustrations  on  Steel  (pub.  at  13«.),  cloth,  7«.  QtL  1849 

LOVER'S  TREASURE  TROVE;  OR  L  S.  D.  A  Romantic  Irish  Tale  of  the  Isrt  Cen- 
tury. Medium  Sto.  Second  Edition,  with  20  characteristic  Illastratlona  ou  Steel  (pub.  at  14*. )t 
cloth,  9«.  1846 

WIARR VAT'S  (CAPT.)  POOR  JACK,  Illustrated  by  46  lar^e  and  exguiritely  beautlAxI 
JZ  nsravinirs  on  Wood,  after  the  masterly  designs  of  Clarksuv  Stavfxxld,  R.A.  1  handsome. 
-rol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  14«. ),  gilt  cloth,  0*.  1850 

MARRYATS  PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS,  Sro.wlth  20  most  splendid  line 
Kngravinps,  after  Stakfield,  Engraved  on  Steel  by  Ciiaklxs  Heaiu  (originally  pub.  at 
1  /.  U. },  gilt  cloth,  10s.  6d.  1840 

MILLER'S  GODFREY  MALVERN,  OR  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  AUTHOR.  Byth. 
Author  of  "Gideon  Giles,"  "Rovston  Gower,"  "Day. in  the  Woods,"  &c.  &c.  2  vols  In  1, 
8T0,  with  24  clever  Illustrations  by  Phiz  (pub.  at  U*.),  cloth,  6*.  dd.  1843 

**This  work  has  a  tone  and  an  inilividualitr  which  «!istin».niish  it  from  all  others,  and  cannot 
Yte  r«ad  without  pleasure.  Mr.  Miller  has  the  forms  ami  colours  of  rustic  life  more  completeljr 
\mcler  his  control  than  any  of  his  predecessors.*'— /('A«ii<eKiii. 

IVIITFORD'S  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE;  complete  In  2  vols,  post  8vo,  a  Series  of  Rural  Tales 
and  Sketches.    New  Edition,  beautiful  Woodcuts,  gilt  cloth,  10«. 

PHANTASMAGORIA  OF  FUN,  Edited  and  Illustrated  by  Alfret)  Crowqvill.  S  vols, 
post  8vo,  illustrations  by  Lxech,  Cjiviksiiaxk,  ftc.  (pub.  at  18«.),  clotl),  7<.  dd,  1843 

PICTURES  OF  THE  FRENCH.  A  Series  of  UteTar>'  and  Graphic  Delineations  of  French 
Character.  By  Julss  Javiv,  Balzac,  Cormekiv,  and  other  celebrated  French  Authors. 
1  large  vol.  royal  8vo,  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  230  humorous  and  extremely  clever  Wood 
£nirraving8by  distinguished  Ariists  (pub.  at  1/.S«.),  cloth  gilt.  Ids.  1840 

This  book  is  extremely  clever,  both  In  the  letter-press  and  plates,  and  has  had  an  immensa 
run  in  France,  greater  even  than  the  Pickwick  Papers  in  this  country. 

POOLE'S  COMIC  SKETCH  BOOK;  OR,  SKETCHES  AND  RECOLLECTIONS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  PAUL  PRY.  Second  Edition,  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  fine  portrait, 
cloth  gilt,  with  new  comic  ornaments  (pub.  at  18«.),  7*.  6d.  1843 

SKETCHES  FROM  FLEMISH  LIFE.  By  Hexdrik  Cosscience.  Square  12mo,  wo  Wood 
Engravings  (pub.  at  dt.),  cloth,  4«.  fid. 

TROLLOPES  (MRS.)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  MICHAEL  ARMSTRONG, 
THE  FACTORY  BOY,  medium  Svo,  with  24  Steel  Plates  (pub.  at  12t.),  gilt  cloth,  6«.  6d.    1649 

TROLLORE'S  (MRS.)  JESSIE  PHILLIPS.  A  Tale  of  the  Present  Day,  medium  Svo,  port, 
and  12  Steel  Plates  (pub.  at  12«.),  cloth  gilt,  6».  6d.  1844 

UNIVERSAL  SONGSTER,  Illustrated  by  Chuikshaxk,  being  the  lanrest  collection  of  the 
best  Songs  in  the  EngliHh  lanirun^  (upwards  of  .5,000),  3  vols.  8vo,  irith  87  humorous  En- 
gravings on  Steel  and  Wood,  by  Georgs  Crxtikshamk.  and  8  medallion  Portraits  (pub.  at 
II.  16«.),  cloth,  13*.  6d. 


gjubentle  anU  IBIcmentatB  58oofe$,  eSemnastto,  $rc. 


ALPHABET  OF  QUADRUPEDS,  Illu.<trated  by  Figures  selected  from  the  works  of  the 
Old  Masters,  square  ISmn,  with  24  spirited  Enrravings  after  Berohf.m,  Rrmrkakdt,  Cvtf. 
Paul  Pottsji,  &c.  and  with  initial  letters  by  Mr.  Shaw,  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  4«.  6d.),  I 


18M 
.  the  same,  the  plates  coloured,  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  7«.  6d.)  i», 

CRABB'S  (REV.  G.)  NEW  PANTHEON,  or  Mythology  of  all  Nations;  espechillv  for  th« 
Use  of  Schools  and  Yountr  Persons :  with  Cluestions  for  Examination  ou  the  Plan  of  Pixmock. 
18mo,  with  80  pleasing  lithographs  (pub.  at  3«. ) ,  cloth,  2»,  1847 

CROWQUILL'S  PICTORIAL  GRAMMAR.  I6m4,  with  120  hnmoroos  Ulustratlons  (pub. 
at  S<.} ,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2«.  Od.  1844 

DRAPER'S  JUVENILE  NATURALIST,  or  Country  Walks  in  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn. 
an^  Winter,  square  12mo,  with  80  beautiftilly  executed  Woodcuu  (pub.  at  7«.  6d.).  cloth  gilt  * 
edges,  4«.  6d.  'l'^ 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE,  comprising  an  Improved  edition 
of  Chesterfield's  Advice  to  his  Son  on  Men  and  Manners:  and  the  Young  Man's  own  Book;  a 
Manual  of  Politeness,  Intellectual  Improvement,  and  Moral  Deportment,  24mflk  Frontispiece,, 
cloth,  gnt  edges,  2«.  ^        ^  lltt' 


90  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

tQUCSTRMN  MANUAL  FOR  LADIES.  V  l^Ainc  Howau.   Vbi^«*m 

bMiiUnuW«Mlmni<Frii.at4«.Kglitelotb,gUt«iicw,ii.M.  -*-     -n  ^^ 

OAMMER  GRETHEL3  FAIRY  TALES  AND  POPULAR  STORIES,  tnnsiatod  ta^ 
Um  OariMa  af  Omiiui  (eoDUlater  a  fahy  T«lcs),  pmVtvo,  numenMu  WMdcuu  bv  Gbimms 
Ckoiksmaitk  (pub.  «t>«.eA),elotli  gilt,  t(.  '         UM 

OOOD-NATURED  BEAR,  a  Stonr  for  Childmi  of  all  Ages,  bj  B.  H.  Bows.  Sawntr^ 
platM  (pod.  at  te. )  elotk,  S».,  or  with  the  pUtcs  eotoorad,  4$.  nt* 

QRIMM-S  TALES  FROM  EASTERN  LANDS.  Sqoan  lawi,  plat«  (pub. at  te.),  clotfa. 
3«.eA,er  ptatMColottMl,4fceA  iMj 

HALL'S  (CAPTAIN  BASIL)  PATCHWORK,  a  K«w  Buries  or  Pragmaiita  of  Vojsm  aM 
TravAls,  Second  EdMim,  mae,  cloth,  with  the  back  veiy  tichty  aad  appropilalcly  ^  vitk 
patchvork  devkea  (pab.  at  Ite.),  7«.  M  IMl 

HOLIDAY  LIBRARY,  Edited  bf  William  HAiLm.  VaUisnniT  prlatvd  In  S  w»H.  plat«m 
(pub.  at  l«k  e^),  doth.  ie«.  W.,  or  aeparatelf,  vtz:>-Orpheii  of  Waterloo,  3«.  6d.  liolly 
eraage,te.eA    Levendaofaabeaabl.«iid  Fair3rTales,at.erf.  ISU 

HOWiTTS  (WILLIAM)  JACK  OF  THE  MILL  a  vola.  Um  (p^  at  is..),  eioik  silt, 
f4.td.  -     - 


HOWITTS  (MARY)  CHILD'S    PICTURE   AND   VERSE   BOOK,  < 

w^ _!>. -_._._  ..._.. ...   .  ._..  «._.._,    veiee,  wIUj  Fi«b<  

)  laige  Wood  Kvgmyilagm  (pab.mt 


'*  Otto  ftpeckter's  Fable  Book :"  tianalated  Into  Enailvli  Vent,  wltii  Fieach  and 

Veraea  oppoatte,  fonninc  a  Trfglott,  aquere  UaM>,  vltta  UO  laige  Wood  B,iigMviagm  ,^ 

lOt.  U.),  extra  Taike)-  cloth,  gilt  edges,  it,  IMS 


This  is  one  of  the  moit  elegant  Juvenile  hooka  ever  prodaeed,  and  has  the  noTeltjr  of  belny  ti- 
three  iaaguagea. 

LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE,  desfamedprinetpaUvftirtheuieofToavPefMne 
(written  by  Misa  and  CHARLBa  LAXBj.Sixth  Edition,  emheliiahed  with  so  large  and  hoemlfiil 
Woodeot  Engravinga,  tnm  designs  by  IlAavaf ,  fcap.  Svo  (pab.  at  7«.  fid.),  cioUi  gilt,  a*,  iso 
*•  One  of  the  noat  useful  and  agrerablc  companions  to  the  understniding  of  Sbakspeare  vhich 
have  been  pre4eced.  The  youthful  reader  who  is  almut  to  taste  the  eherais  of  our  sreet  Bsird, 
is  strongly  tecoai mended  to  psepaie  hfanseif  by  list  rending  these  elegnt  tatoa."— <|nar(r/^jr 
Meview, 

L.  E.  L.  TRAITS  AND  TRIALS  OF  EARLY  UPE.  ASntaaofTalesaddtvHedto 
Young  People.  By  L.  E.  L.  (Mias  Lavsov).  Fourth  EdltioB,  fieap.  Svo,  vitti  a  beautiful 
Portratt  Engraved  on  Steel  (poh.  at  St.),  gUt  cloth,  Ss.  IMS 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST,  betag  pooular  Deaerlptions. 
Tales  and  Anecdotea  of  more  than  M»  Animals,  comprehending  all  the  aundrupeds.  Birds, 
Flahae,  Beptliea,  Inaeota,  kc  of  which  a  kaewledge  U  indispensable  In  Polite  Rdueation: 
Illoatrated  liy  upiraxda  of  s«o  beamtlAU  Woodcuta,  by  Bjewick,  Hajivbt,  WaisuPBK,  and 
othera,  poet  Svo,  gilt  cloth,  7«.  9d .  l&se 

MARTIN  AND  WESTALL-S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  the  letter, 

Jreas  by  the  Bev.  Hubakt  Cavktek,  svo,  144  extremely  beeutlful  Wood  Engravings  br  the 
rstArtlsU  (incloding  reduced  copies  of  Mabtis's  celebrated  Pictures,  Belshezxar's  Feast, 
The  Deluge,  FaU  of  Kineveh,  fce.),  ctoth  gUt,  gUt  edgea,  redoced  to  tts.  Wkole  boiwd  asar. 
Hehly  gilt,  gilt  edges,  18<.  ISA 

A  most  elegant  present  to  young  people. 

FARLEY^  (PETER)  WONDERS  OF  HISTORY.  Sgnare  Uao,  «iim«ioM  Woodcuts 
(pub.  at  6«.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3<.  Sd.  1S46 

PERCY  TALES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND;  Stottei  of  Camps  and  Battle-Tlelds. 
Wars,  and  Victories  (modenilaed  from  IIoliitsmbd,  Pboibsaat,  and  the  other  Chroniclers), 
3  vols,  in  1,  square  12mo.  (Parieysize.)  Fourth  Edition,  consldecshly  Unproved,  completed 
to  the  present  time,  embellished  with  16  exceedingly  beautiral  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  9>.). 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  U.  ISM 

This  beautiful  volume  has  enjoyed  a  laige  share  of  sueeeea,  and  deservedly. 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  HIS  M£RRY  FORESTERS.  By  STBrHsii  Pbrct.  SitMn  nmo, 
S  lUostrations  by  Oilbbbt  (pub.  at  S«.),  cloth,  3«.  Sd.,  or  with  coloured  Platee,  Sa.  n» 

STRICKLAND'S  (MISS)  EDWARD  EVELYN,  a  Tale  of  the  Rebellion  of  ms:  to  which  U 
added  **The  PeaHUrt'e  Tale,"  by  JcFPsava  Tatlob,  fcap.  Svo,  S  floe  Platea  (pub. at  S*.). 
cloth  gilt,  Sf.«(l.  ,  IM 

By  the  popular  Asthor  of  the  Uvea  of  the  aoeMaofBagitiid. 

TOMKIN'S  BEAUTIES  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY,  eelected  tor  the  Use  of  Youth,  tad 
designed  to  luculcate  the  Practice  of  Virtue.  Twentieth  Edit  ion,  with  considerable  additions, 
toy  Id  ISmo,  very  slagaiuly  printed*  wUh  a  boaatlftdFrootiapleca  after  ilAATBT,olcgaatgik 
edgea,  3«.«d.  1H7 

WOOD-NOTES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS  (OR  THE  POETRY  OF  BIRDS),  a  Series  of 
Songs  and  Poems  for  Yoang  People,  contributed  by  Bahxy  Cobitwall,  WoRDSwoaTK,- 
Sf OORB,  Colbridgb,  Campbbll,  Joavma  Baillib,  Eliza  Coox,  Mart  Howirr,  Mu. 
Hbmans,  Hooo,  Charlottb  Smith,  Stc.  fcap.  Svo,  veiy  inrettfly  pilnted,  with  IS  beautiful 
Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  3»,  6d.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3a.  m» 

YOUTH'S  (THE)  HANDBOOK  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE,  in  a  Series  of 
7aniillar  Conversations  on  the  most  interesting  productions  of  Natur«  and  Art,  aad  on  other 
Instrucdve  Topics  of  Polite  Education.  By  a  Lady  (Mrs.  Pauibsb,  the  Sister  ef  Csvtsis 
Kabrtat),  *  vols.  fcsp.  Svo,  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth  ftlli,  6*.  ««" 

This  is  a  very  clever  and  instructive  bonk,  adapird  to  the  capaiitlBS  Of  yottlf  i 
plan  of  the  Coaversations  on  Chemlstrv,  MineialQgy,  Botany,  jlC. 


PUBLIfiHXD  OB  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHK.  SI 


iVlustc  antr  ifnttstcal  WLor^%. 


THE  MUSICAL  UBRARY.  A  Mectiini  of  tK«  Vwt  VomI  and  ImtnnncBtal  uAie,  both 
Siurlish  and  Foreign.  Edited  by  W.  Atrtok,  Esq.  of  tb«  Opera'  Houae.  t  vote,  folio,  oom- 
prehending  more  than  400  piecea  of  Muaie,  beautirally  printed  with  metalUe  typea  (nab.  at 
U.  4*. ),  sewed,  \L  lis.  90. 

The  Voca)  and  Instrumental  may  1m  had  aapantatyt  each  Ib  4  toUm.  itk 

MUSICAL  CABINET  AND  HAflMONlST.    A  Colleetlon  of  Glassieal  and  Poiralar  Voeal 
and  Inatnunenta]  Music:  comprising  Selaetlona  ttom  the  best  productions  of  all  the  Oteat 
iglish.  Scotch,  ana  Irish  Melodies;  with  many  of  the  National  Airs  of  c 


Masters;  English.  Scotch,  and  Irish  Melodies;  with  many  of  the  National  Airs  of  other 
Countries,  embraclBg  Overtures,  Marches,  Rondo^  aoadrilles,  Waltzes,  and  Oaliopadea;  also 
Madrigala,  DueU,  and  Olecs ;  the  whole  adapted  either  for  the  Voice,  the  Piano-forte,  the 


Harp,  or  the  Organ ;  with  Pieces  occasionally  fbr  the  Flute  and  Guitar,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  eminent  Professor.  4  vols,  small  folio,  comprehending  mora  than  SOO  plaeaa  of 
Music,  heautiAilly  printed  with  metallic  types  (pub.  at  21.  2i.),  sewed,  16*.       ^^ 

The  great  sale  of  the  Musical  Library,  in  consequence  of  Its  extremely  low  price,  haa  tadueed 
the  Advertiser  to  adopt  the  same  plan  of  selling  the  present  capital  selection.  As  the  oontonta 
•re  quite  different  from  the  Musical  Library,  and  the  intxinaic  meilt  of  tha.salactlon  la  equal* 
the  worli  will  no  doubt  meet  with  similar  sneeaaa. 

MUSICAL  G€M;  a  Colleetlon  ofsoo  Modem  Songs,  Duets,  Glees,  fte.  by  tha  most  celebrated 
Composers  of  the  present  day,  adapted  for  the  Voioe,  Flute,  or  Violin  (edited  by  John  Parry), 
3  vols,  in  1,  8vo,  «4th  a  beautifully  engraved  Titles  and  a  very  richly  Ulttminatad  Frontlapleee 
(pub.  at  !/.  !«.),  cloth  gilt,  10«.  6d.  IMl 

The  above  capital  collection  contains  a  great  nniqber  of  the  beat  oopyrlglit  piecea.  Including 
•oma  of  the  moat  popular  acngs  of  Braham,  Bishop,  fte.   It  forms  a  moat  attiacdva  volume* 


iWeifcfttts  Sburoers,  anatomg,  CDSemfetrp,    . 

BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA;  Or,  History  of  th«  Medicinal 
Planu  of  Great  Britatn,  2  vols.  8vo,  upwania  of  200  finely  coloured  flgurea  of  Planta  (pab.«t 
3<.3*.),eloth,  I/.  I6S.  18tf 

An  exceedingly  cheap,  alagant,  and  valuable  work,  necaaaaxy  to  every  medical  practitlonar. 

BATEMAN   AND   WILLANS    DELINEATIONS   OF   CUTANEOUS   DISEASES. 

4to,  containing  72  Plates,  hesatilblly  and  very  accurately  coloured  undor  the  superintendence 
of  an  eminent  Professional  Gentleman  (Dr.  CAJiawsu,),  (pub.  at  12/.  12t.),  half  bound  mor. 

*"  Dr.  Bateman's  valuable  work  has  done  more  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  entaaeona  diaeaaea 
than  any  other  that  has  ever  appeared."— />r.  A.  T,  Tkompttm, 

BEHRS  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY,  by  Bibkbtt  (Demonstrator  aft  Guy'a  Hospital), 
(hick  12mo,  closely  printed,  cloth  letteied  (pub.  at  10«.  6d.),  U.  6d.  1846 

BOSTOCK'S  (DR.)  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  comprising  a  Complete  View  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Science.  4th  Edition,  revlaed  and  oorreeted  throughout.  Svo  (900  pages), 
(pub.  at  1^),  cloth,  8«.  1834 

BURNS'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MIDWIFERY,  taatli  and  beat  edition,  thick  tvo,  dotli  lettered, 
(pub.atiak),5«. 

CELSUS  OE  MEDICINA,  Edited  by  E.  Miluoait,  M.D.  cnm  Indlce  eoploabslmo  ex  edit. 
Tune.    Thick  Svo,  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  16s.),  cloth,  St.  1831 

This  Is  the  very  best  edition  of  Ceisus.  It  contains  critical  and  medical  notes,  applicable  to 
the  practice  of  this  country :  a  parallel  Table  of  ancient  and  modem  Medical  terms,  synonymes, 
weights,  measures,  &c.  and,  indeed,  -verjthlng  which  can  be  useftU  to  the  Medical  Student; 
together  with  a  singularly  extensive  Index. 

HOPE'S  MORBID  ANATOMY,  royal  tvo,  with  4t  highly  finished  coKrared  Platen,  contain- 
big  380  aceurata  Dallnaatlona  of  Caaes  In  eveiy  knowa  variety  of  DIseaaa  (pub.  at  iLit.U 
eleth,  81.8s.  1834 

LAWRENCES    LECTURES   ON    COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY,   PHYSIOLOGY, 

ZOOLOGY,  AMD  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN.  New  Editton,  poat  Svo,  with  a 
Frontibpiece  of  Portralta,  engraved  on  Steel,  and  12  Pletea,  cloth,  5a. 

LAWRENCE  (W.)  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Third  Bditloa,  rwtoed  and 
enlarged,   tvo  (820  doaaly  printed  pages),  (pub.  at  U.4f.),  cloth,  I0».6d.  1844 

LEY'S  (DR.)  ESSAY  ON  THE  CROUP,  tvo,  5  Flatea  (pab.  at  15«.),  doth.  Si,  id,         1838 

LIFE  OF  SIR   ASTLEY  COOPER,  interspersed  with  hU  Sketches  of  Dlstlngniahad  Cba- 

racten,  by  Braksby  Coofbr.    2  vols.  Svo,  with  fine  Poitralt,  after  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 

(pub.  at  J/.  K.),  cloth,  lot.  id.  184S 

NEW  LONDON  SURGICAL  POCKET-BOOK,  thick  royal Uma (pab. «t Ut.),  ^t-^-^l*^ 
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NEW  LONDON  CHEMiCAI.  POCKET-BOOK;  4d«pud  to  the  D«U7  lue  of  tbe  Stud«& 
njSimQ,  BWtiDtt*  WoodcutA  (pub.  at  7f.  6(1.}.  hfi  b4. 9*.  Od.  im 

MEW  LONDON  MEDICAL  POCKET-BOOK,  iacludiof  Pharmaer,  Posology.  a^c-  r^j^ 

PARIS'  (DR.),  TREATISE  ON  DIET  AND  THE  DIGESTIVE  FUNCTIONS. 
Mb  adltloa  (pub.  m.),  cloth,  $«. 

PLUMBE'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASE  OF  THE  SKIM. 
rourtb  MUtioB,  Plata*,  tbkk  tt o  ( pub.  at  U.  b. ),  elotb,  Ot.  Id. 

SINCLAIR'S  ISIR  JOHN)  CODE  OF  HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY;  Sixth  SUtim. 
complata  in  1  thick  vol.  Vto,  PortnOt  ( pub.  at  U.),  cloth,  7«.  >^ 

SOUTHS  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BONES»  togather  witTi  their  acTcral  coniwxina 
with  each  other,  aod  wttii  the  Muscles,  spccUlly  adapted  for  Students  in  Anatomj,  numeroct 
Woodcuts,  third  edition,  13mo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  U. ) .  3«.  Cd.  ^^ 

STEPHENSON'S  MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY:  luclmllng  »is«  " 
account  of  the  Animal  and  Mineral  Poisons,  4A  coloured  PlsteH,  royal  8to  (pub.  at  2U  3i./, 
doth,  U,  !•.  *** 

TYRRELL  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE,  being  a  Practical  Work  on  their  T«at- 
Bient,  MeillcaUy,  TopicftlJy.  and  by  OperaUon.  by  P.  TrnnBtL,  Senior  Surircpn  to  the  Ro>x 
London  Ophtbalniic  llosphal.  8  tliick  vols.  Svo,  lUuatratad  bjr^O  Plates,  containing  upwards  uf 
60  Unely  coloured  figures  (pub.  at  1/.  16«.),  doth,  1/.  1«.  i>»» 

WOODVILLE'S  MEDICAL  BOTANY.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  by  Sir  W.  Jacksot 
HooKEli:  5  vols.  4to,  with  310  Plates,  Enpr»»ed  by  Sowbrbv,  most  careftilly  coloiired  (plj. 
at  10/.  10..),  half  hound  morocco.  5/.  S..  The  Fifth,  or  Supuleroenlary  Volume,  entirely  bj  >;. 
W.  J.  Hooker,  to  complete  the  old  Edldons.  4to,  36  coloured  PUtes  (pub.  at  2/.  13*.  w  • . 
boards,  U.  lit.  td,  **" 

iWatibematics. 


BRADLEY'S  GEOMETRY,  PERSPECTIVE,  AND  PROJECTION,  for  the  w  of 
ArttoS:    •  Ptalii  and  ntimerous  WoodcuU  (pub.  at  7..),  cloth,  5..  m 

EUCLID'S  SIX  ELEMENTARY  BOOKS,  bj  Dr.  Lardxek,  with  an  Explanatorr  Com- 
Selui?,  Owmrtricd  ExercUes,  and  a  Treatfse  on  Solid  Geometry,  Ito,  Ninth  flditioB. 
cloth,  6$, 

EUCLID  IN  PARAGRAPHS:  The  Elements  of  Euclid,  conUinlnfr  the  first  Six  Books,  and 
thrSst  Tw?eSySS  PropoS^^^  of  the  Eleventh  Look,  IXn.o,  with  the  Planes  shaded,  fpub- 
ata..),cloth,3;.6d.  p""^'    '«' 

JAMIPSON'S  MECHANICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN,  Including  Treatfaea  on  the  Com- 
^itton  and  alsohltion  of  Force. ;  the  Centre  of  Gravity;  and  the  Mechanical  Powers;  llluj 
trated  by  Examples  and  Designs.  Fourth  Edition,  greatly  improved,  Svo  (pub.  at  15*.(, 
doth    7.  &d  ^^ 

"A*  giiat  mechanical  treasure."— Dr.  Birkbeck, 


BOOKS  PRINTED  UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

irivoP'C    SCIENTIFIC    DIALOGUES,   enlarged  by  Piunock,  for  the  Instruction  spd 
JOYCES    SCI tW  I  iri\^wi«i-v«w*^  and  greatly  improved  and  euUrged  Edition,  by 

Wii^5irPii/o«?compl^f  to  thVjresSt'siie'of  knowledge  (600  pa^).  numerous 

Woodcuts,  S«. 
STURM'S    MORNING    COMMUNINGS   WITH    GOD,   or  Devotional  MedluUon.  for 

every  Day  in  the  Year,  S*. 
CHILLINGWORTHS  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS.    fioopp.3..M. 
GARY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE.    (Upwards  of  600  pages),  extra  blue  clotli,  withi 

richly  gilt  back,  7*.  6d. 
MAVWFi  L'S  VICTORIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMIES,  enlarged  and  Improved,  «nn 
"^^teSlSIt  down  w  the  p?est?t  (uAe ;  Sveral  highly  finished  Steel  Portraits.  *nd  a  /ronti.p.ec.. 

extra  gilt  cloth,  7..  <W.  '"' 

MICHELETS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  tranilated  oy  C.  Cocks, 

S  vols,  in  1, 4i. 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  fncloding  his  further  Adventures,  with  a  Life  of  Defoe,  »c.  upward 
"    of  60  fiie  WiodYuis;  ftom  designs  by  Harvxt  and  Wkimpeu,  5.. 
STARLING'S  (MISS)  NOBLE  DEEDS  OF  WOMAN,  or  Examples  of  Female  Coun* 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  Third  Editon.  enlarged  and  improved,  with  two  very  beautiful  Fronti* 

pieces,  elegant  in  cloth,  it.  i*** 
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